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A  THEME  of  abiding  interest,  ever  kindling  the  strongest  sympa- 
thies and  awakening  the  most  ardent  controversies,  is  that  of  our 
great  Civil  War.  Of  all  v«rars  it  is  that,  perhaps,  virhich  comes 
most  home  to  us,  and  the  memory  of  which  is  still  calculated  most 
keenly  to  excite  our  passions.  Yet,  whilst  proclaiming  this,  we 
are  far  from  maintaining  or  avowing  that  that  terrible  domestic 
conflict  has  wrought  any  very  lasting  effects  among  us,  or  that 
we  are  justified  in  attributing  the  freedom  of  our  constitution,  or 
the  stability  of  its  wisest  institutions,  to  that  ill-starred  Rebellion 
which  swept  like  the  blast  of  the  Sahara  over  the  fertile  glades  of 
England,  blighting  the  promise  of  a  genial  summertide,  and  at  last 
passed  from  the  face  of  earth,  leaving,  however,  the  old  sound 
genial  soil  behind  it,  where  the  old  world  of  order  and  beauty  in 
due  time  bloomed  again  and  ripened  toward  the  harvest.  We  are 
intimately  persuaded  that  the  only  real  effect  of  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion was  to  retard  the  genuine  development  of  our  constitution  in 
Grown,  Lords,  and  Commons,  as  at  present  possessed  by  us,  for 
the  better  part  of  a  century^  and  at  the  same  time  to  set  the 
example  of  stubborn  and  lawless  disobedience  to  "the  powers 
that  be,^^  to  be  followed  in  other  lands  and  other  times  by  still 
more  deluded  and  suicidal  nations,  impelled  on  their  course  by 
more  unprincipled  demagogues — ^men,  without  that  fire  of  puri- 
tanic zed,  however  misdirected,  which  serves  in  some  degree  to 
modify  our  condemnation  of  the  worst  of  Roundhead  excesses. 
Seriously,  we  believe,  that  our  constitution,  as  at  present  possessed 
by  us,  was  gradually,  yet  surely,  developing  throughout  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First ;  so  that  the  royal  martyr,  on 
coming  to  his  throne,  was  prepared,  and  even  anxious,  to  recog- 
nise that  element  of  power  which  was  already  embodied  in  his 
Commons,  though  he  was  also  resolved  not  to  allow  that  one 
branch  of  the  legislature  to  overrule  and  absorb  both  the  others, 
and  thus  concentrate  power  in  one  despotic  middle-class  majority. 

We  need  not  here  record  the  pertinacity  in  unreasonable  dis- 
loyalty, (we  cannot  employ  a  milder  term,)  which  characterized 
the  first  parliaments  of  Charleses  reign, — ^at  least,  the  houses  of 
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Commons  in  each  Parliament.  Almost  all  historians  of  credit 
are  agreed  upon  this  head.  We  may  safely  leave  Mr.  Macaulay's 
opinions  on  one  side  in  discussing  this  question ;  for  so  bitter 
is  his  animosity  to  the  royal  martyr,  that  he  almost  appears 
to  lose  his  reason  when  approaching  the  subject,  and  actually 
condescends  to  furbish  up  anew  every  absurd  calumny  ever  forged 
by  puritanic  rancour,  for  the  delectation  of  his  liberal  and  en- 
lightened readers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  repeat,  that  by 
the  concurrent  testimonies  of  all  dispassionate  historians,  not  only 
Hume  and  Disraeli,  but  even  Guizot  and  Hallam, — why  should 
we  not  add  Miss  Strickland ! — the  first  houses  of  Commons  in 
Charles'^s  reign  have  been  convicted  of  most  unreasonable,  and  we 
may  add,  up  to  that  period  totally  unprecedented,  disaffection  to 
their  youthful  sovereign.  They  refused  to  vote  money  for  wars  to 
which  they  themselves  had  urged  the  last  monarch ;  they  made 
the  most  violent  attacks  on  the  first  ministers  of  state,  and  finally 
showed  a  strong  disposition  to  revolutionize  the  Church,  if  possible, 
and  remodel  its  faith  and  ceremonies  after  the  fashion  of  Calvi- 
nistic  Geneva. 

No  doubt,  many  readers  may  here  feel  inclined  to  exclaim  with 
some  degree  of  surprise,  *'  But  why  was  the  Church  thus  power- 
less in  her  country's  halls  of  legislation  ?  Did  this  puritanic  spirit 
of  disaffection  prevail  so  generally  that  the  monarch  was  compelled 
to  exert  this  severe  repressive  influence  in  order  to  keep  the  spirit  of 
democracy  in  Church  and  State  within  due  bounds  V  The  correct 
answer  to  this  question  may  appear  self-contradictory:  the 
Puritan  party,  though  not  inconsiderable  in  numbers,  still  con- 
stituted but  a  small  minority,  when  contrasted  with  the  whole 
body  of  the  English  nation ;  and  yet,  in  the  country's  legislature, 
its  influence  was  all  but  supreme.  How  did  this  arise  ?  Truly, 
from  the  very  same  cause  for  which  we  have  reason  to  apprehend 
the  possible  spoliation  of  the  Church,  and  ruin  of  the  State,  even 
in  this  our  day*  Then,  as  now,  certain  active,  turbulent,  auda- 
cious spirits  were  prominent  in  the  ranks  of  disloyalty  and  dis- 
affection,— ^men  corresponding  but  too  faithfully  to  our  present 
Brights  and  Cobdens ;  then,  as  now,  the  standard-bearers  of 
Church  and  State  were  deficient  in  genius,  energy,  and  moral 
courage — were  wanting  to  themselves  and  their  cause.  In  the 
days  of  Charles  the  First,  he,  the  king,  stood  for  a  long  time  alone, 
or  worse  than  alone  ;  even  Strafford,  when  he  became  his  friend, 
was  probably  more  calculated  to  injure  than  advance  his  cause, 
every  thing  he  advised  or  performed  being  in  the  highest  degree 
stern,  unconciliatory,  and  unpopular.  Laud  also,  though  an  admi- 
rable Churchman  after  his  fashion,  was  the  very  worst  of  sup- 
porters, being  endowed  with  such  an  overbearing  manner  and 
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with  so  petulant  a  temper  as  constantly  to  irritate  his  best  wishers, 
and  thus  effect,  despite  his  good  intentions,  a  very  '^  world  of 
harm/^  Buckingham,  also,  was  an  unfortunate  legacy  bequeathed 
to  the  young  monarch  by  his  dying  father,  and  of  course  not  to  be 
cast  off,  like  an  old  cloke,  at  any  moment ;  though  it  must  be  oon^ 
fessed  that  our  more  recent  historians  are  inclined  to  bear  much 
too  heavily  upon  this  elegant  statesman,  whose  character  has  been 
placed  by  Clarendon  (who  knew  him  well)  in  a  far  more  favour- 
able light.  Still  what  were  these  supporters,  backed  bv  the  irri«- 
table  and  superstitious  queen,  to  the  array  of  talent  and  audacity 
brought  into  the  parliamentary  field  against  the  unfortunate 
monarch!  Who  can  wonder  that,  without  a  single  sufficient 
exponent  of  the  royal  policy  in  either  house,  and  especially  amontf 
the  Commons,  those  fbw  active  and  designing  men  who  pertained 
to  the  Puritan  phalanx  were  enabled  to  win  the  ears  of  the  majo^ 
rity,  and  obstruct  the  business  of  the  State!  The  king  wad 
positively  driven  to  dissolve  his  parliaments  from  the  lack  of 
constitutional  representatives  within  their  halls:  not  that  his 
cause  was  monstrous  or  unjust,  as  almost  all  men  must  now  admit| 
but  because  talent  and  resolution  were  only  to  be  found  amongst 
the  foes  of  royalty  and  order.  Can  we  wonder  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  Eang  Charles  should  have  recourse  to  almost  for» 
gotten  precedents  to  raise  the  fimds  indispensable  to  the  safety  of 
the  State^  rather  than  lay  himself  at  the  feet  of  a  Puritan  faction^ 
which  soon  found  occasion  to  prove  that  nothing  less  would  satisiy 
it  than  the  spoliation  and  temporal  destruction  of  the  Church !  It 
is  well  to  say,  that  the  king  should  have  submitted  to  the  course 
of  events,  and  allowed  Puritanism  to  triumph,  if  the  Commons  so 
willed,  or  rather  if  the  audacity  of  a  few  demagogues,  and  the 
pusillanimity  or  supineness  of  the  Church'^s  supporters,  led  (as 
they  must  naturally  have  done)  to  such  a  catastrophe.  It  was  not 
proved  at  that  time— and,  we  may  be  permitted  to  add,  it  is  not 
proved  now — ^that  the  royalty  of  England  was  nothing  but  a 
shadow^  It  mav  be  urged,  indeed,  that  the  king  might  have  re* 
served  the  exercise  of  his  royal  prerogative  to  the  very  last  moment 
when  these  revolutionary  measures  had  received  the  assent  of  both 
houses,  and  have  then  placed  his  veto  upon  their  execution ;  but 
he  was  well  aware  that,  when  puritanism  had  attained  this  parlia^ 
mentary  triumph,  the  temporal  doom  of  the  Church  would  pro- 
bably be  sealed,  whatever  might  be  the  royal  resolution.  We  can- 
not therefore  wonder  at,  we  cannot  find  it  in  our  heartl^  to  blame^ 
the  monarch,  who  preferred  the  having  recourse  to  such  a  sad 
expedient  as  the  ship-money,  rather  than  expose  his  beloved 
Church  to  the  inveterate  fury  of  her  foes. 
In  the  Long  Parliament,  how  wanting  were  the  Church*'* 
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sons  to  their  Monarch  and  to  England  !  For  a  long  time 
we  find  Hyde  and  Falkland  co-operating  with  the  fiercest 
Puritans  against  their  spiritual  mother,  leading  the  attack  even 
against  all  the  heads  of  that  Church  which  had  endeavoured  to 
repress  the  rebellious  spirit  then  abroad.  And  yet  what  were 
the  real  grievances  alleged  against  Laud  and  his  colleagues? 
The  most  weighty  charge  of  oppression  that  has  come  down  to 
us,  and  one  which  liberal  historians  are  never  tired  of  repeating 
under  every  possible  form,  is  founded  on  the  just,  and,  we  may 
even  add,  moderate,  though  somewhat  barbarous,  punishment  of 
those  foul-mouthed  varlets,  Prynne  and  Bastwick,  whose  ears 
were  clipped,  according  to  a  custom  perhaps  "  better  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance;''  though,  had  the  liars  been 
bastinadoed  through  every  market-town  in  Great  Britain  for  their 
insolent  calumnies,  they  would  only  have  received  their  due. 
Prynne  subsequently  confessed  as  much  in  terms  of  self-abhor- 
rence :  and  yet  these  men  are  '*  the  innocent  victims  of  tyranny 
and  martyrs  of  the  Gospel,""  enshrined  by  some  of  our  contem- 
poraries in  their  British  Gallery  of  Worthies,  among  the  Hamp- 
dens  and  Oromwells,  who  are,  truly,  worthy  of  sucJbi  companion- 
ship ! — However  this  might  be,  those,  who  were  subsequently 
loyalW's  leaders  joined  in  the  first  lawless  outcry  against  Church 
and  State,  and  abetted  the  audacity  of  a  Pym  and  the  cunning 
of  a  Hampden.  Finally,  it  is  true,  that  these  men,  Hyde  and 
Falkland,  in  some  degree  redeemed  the  past  by  maintaining  the 
cause  of  order,  though  then  only  faintly  and  partially.  Falkland, 
be  it  remembered,  (a  man  who  has  been  immensely  overrated  by 
all  parties,)  voted  even  for  the  expulsion  of  the  bishops  from  the 
Upper  House, — a  measure  eventually  carried  through  Cavalier 
cowardice  alone. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  too,  which  seems  to  be  generally 
forgotten,  and  which  is,  nevertheless,  proved  by  the  pages  of 
Clarendon,  though  it  tells  much  against  himself,  which  we  must  not 
leave  unnoticed.  When  the  king  was  at  last  induced  to  make 
those  who  had  trampled  upon  his  counsellors,  and  cast  his  beloved 
friend  Laud  into  the  Tower,  his  new  ministers  of  state, — when  he 
had  received  the  firmest  assurances  from  both  Hyde  and  Falk- 
land that  they  would  in  future  endeavour  firmly  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  order  and  true  freedom, — he  on  his  part  rephed  to  their 
assurances  by  an  obviously  as  conditional  assurance,  that  he 
would  in  future  undertake  no  great  measure  without  consulting 
them.  About  a  week  or  ten  days  after  this,  the  bishops,  being 
fiercely  beset  by  Puritan  mobs  on  their  passage  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  pray  for  a  guard  of  honour,  and,  this  being  refused  them, 
declare  that  it  is  in  that  case  impossible  for  them  to  attend  to 
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their  parliamentary  duties,  and  so  protest  against  the  House'^s 
proceeding  without  them.  For  this  qfence  they  were  actually 
arraigned  for  high  treason— and,  will  it  be  credited  ? — in  that  very 
house,  in  which  sat  Hyde  and  Falkland,  those  true  friends  of  the 
King  and  the  Church,  those  wise  and  faithful  counsellors,  the  only 
voice  raised  against  the  committal  of  the  bishops  to  the  Tower, 
was  that  of  one  unknown  member  (perhaps  the  brave  Sir  Balph 
Hopton),  who,  says  Clarendon,  had  the  courage  to  affirm,  "  he  did 
not  believe  them  guilty  of  high  treason,  but  that  they  were  stark 
mad,  and  he  therefore  desired  they  might  be  sent  to  Bedlam.'' 
After  this,  is  it  not  really  astounding  that  historians  should  affect 
wonder  at  the  king's  having  ceased  to  place  confidence  in  men 
who  had  been  guilty,  as  Hyde  and  Falkland  had  been  on  this 
occasion,  of  such  utterly  despicable  moral  cowardice  ?  Can  we 
wonder  that  he  should  have  resolved,  not  through  the  influence  of 
Digby,  but  urged  by  his  own  royal  and  indignant  soul,  to  interpose 
in  defence  of  the  insulted  and  degraded  Church  and  State,  and 
arrest  the  chief  offenders?  We  really  cannot  find  words  to 
express  our  astonishment  at  the  obstinacy  with  which  writer  after 
writer,  treating  of  this  period,  will  close  his  eyes  to  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  assume  that  the  king  was  either  guilty  of  an  un- 
justifiable breach  of  trust  towards  such  friends  of  the  Church  as 
Hyde  and  Falkland,  or  of  absurd  apprehensions  of  the  revolu- 
tionary progress  of  events,  in  this  his  royal  and  constitutional 
attempt  to  bring  the  five  members  to  trial  before  a  jury  of  their 
fellow-countrymen.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  no  men  ever 
before  or  since  have  urged  such  insolent  and  revolutionary 
language  within  our  halls  of  legislature  as  these  men  had  been 
guilty  of  on  principle  and  for  a  long  season.  Yet  Clarendon  even 
has  the  audacity  to  suggest,  that  the  cause  of  order  was  rapidly 
progressing  at  this  very  moment  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  he  and  Falkland  did  not  dare  to  open  their  lips  in  behalf 
of  the  thus  scandalously  oppressed  heads  of  tneir  Church,  oppressed, 
nay,  condemned  to  an  imprisonment  which  lasted  for  years  for  a 
temperate  and  extremely  natural  protestation.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  eyes  of  Churchmen  have  been  hoodwinked  on  this  subject  by 
the  account  Clarendon  has  given  of  the  business,  who,  of  course, 
did  his  utmost  to  make  out  a  case  for  himself  and  excuse  his 
inexcusable  pusillanimitv,  and  who  consequently  abuses  the  bishops 
for  their  ^'  excessive  folly  and  daring,"  and  almost  ventures  to 
approve  of  their  immurement  for  their  "  crime." 

We  will  not  here  trace  further  the  progress  of  events.  What 
we  have  said  may  have  sufficed  to  show,  that  throughout  the  whole 
narliamentary  struggle  King  Charles  stood  virtually  alone,  the 
friends  of  order  and  the  Church  in  either  house  being  for  a  long 
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time  eowardly  er  lukewarm,  and  never  opposing  a  fitting  front  to 
the  enoroaohmentfl  of  their  Puritanic  adversaries,  From  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  to  the  termination  of  the  royal  career, 
slander  itself  has  devised  but  few  charges  against  King  Charles's 
memory,  though  here  too  some  cases  of  imaginary  faithlessness 
have  been  discovered  by  the  industry  of  certain  modem  historians. 
However,  during  this  latter  eventful  period  the  deportment  of 
our  royal  martyr  will  generally  speak  for  itself.  It  is  on  the 
earlier  portion  of  his  career  that  his  foes  bend  their  arrows  most 
spitefully ;  and  it  is  with  regard  to  this  that  his  friends  too  often 
desert  his  cause,  yielding  with  a  moral  cowardice,  akin  to  that  of 
Hyde  of  old,  to  the  noisy  and  factious  cries  of  his  malignant 
adversaries.  On  this  account,  too,  we  have  not  been  able  to  deny 
ourselves  the  satisfaction  of  tracing  this  very  hasty  summary  of 
those  earlier  years,  and  correcting  certain  vulgar  errors,  which 
seem  to  spring  forth  anew,  "  ill  weeds  that  grow  apace,"  however 
carefully  the  honest  inquirer  may  fancy  he  has  rooted  them  from 
the  soil. 

Mr.  Eliot  Warburton,  the  author  of  "  The  Orescent  and  the 
Cross,"  in  the  highly  praiseworthy  work  before  us,  has  rendered 
himself  obnoxious  to  certain  of  our  sweeping  charges  anent  faint- 
heartedness in  the  supporters  of  the  cause  of  royalty.  He  professes 
to  abjure  all  partisanship ;  yet  one  side  or  other  a  writer  must 
needs  take  in  the  treatment  of  such  a  theme,  and  it  is  very  ob- 
vious that  Mr.  Warburton'*s  hearty  at  least,  is  with  the  Cavaliers, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Nevertheless,  whilst  lauding  and 
loving  the  martyr  monarch,  he  joins,  though  apparently  un- 
willingly, in  some  of  the  ancient  calumnies  against  him ;  twits 
him  with  insincerity,  though  with  marvellous  little  foundation  for 
the  charge ;  suspects  him  of  designs  upon  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land^ certainly  without  being  borne  out  in  his  suspicions  by  the 
real  facts  of  the  case  ;  and  finally,  from  time  to  time,  assumes  a 
tone  of  superior  pity,  which  ill  befits  any  Churchman  who  treats 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  Royal  Martyr.  Mr.  Warburton— we  are 
sorry  to  bring  such  an  accusation,  but  the  truth  must  be  told — ' 
ia  inclined  to  yield  far  too  much  authority  to  the  current  of 
opinions  of  the  present  hour.  Thus,  for  instance,  not  contented 
with  blackening  the  memory  of  the  greatest,  take  her  for  all  in 
all,  of  English  sovereigns.  Queen  EUzabeth,  he  follows  Miss 
Strickland  in  drawing  the  most  unjustifiable  and  cruel  conclusions 
from  that  touching  picture  of  her  dying  hour,  which  has  been  left 
us  by  her  godson  Harrington,  who  loved  and  honoured  her  so 
sincerely,  and  who  little  imagined  that  he  was  sharpening  a  barb 
for  the  quiver  of  calumny,  when  he  recorded  in  simple  words, 
which  might  well  draw  tears  from  gentle  eyes,  how  his  royal  mis^ 
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tress  humbly  sought  for  the  intercession  of  the  Ghurch'*a  repror 
sentative\  that  beloved  and  aged  man,  who  knelt  beside  her  couch, 
and  who  offered  up  his  prayers  for  her  departing  spirit  to  the 
great  Lord  and  Saviour  of  queen  and  beggar ;  how  she  herself 
lay  patiently,  her  hands  clasped,  her  eyes  upraised  to  Heaven, 
until  her  soul  departed  from  its  earthly  tabernacle.  It  is  extra- 
ordinary, that  a  record  of  this  nature,  written  in  sincere  affection, 
should  have  been  converted  to  such  a  purpose ;  but  such  is  the 
cry  of  the  hour,  and,  alas !  Mr.  Warburton  has  not  failed  to 
swell  it.  Thus,  too,  he  falls  in  with  the  usual  commonplace 
eulogiums  of  Hampden  and  Falkland ;  though  Clarendon  in  his 
own  days,  and  Southey  since  then,  in  the  pages  of  the  ^  Quarterly,^ 
have  so  thoroughly  demonstrated  the  duplicity  and  ambition  of  the 
former  traitor,  and  the  vacillating  temper  and  very  inferior 
mental  faculties  of  the  latter  must  be  apparent  to  the  dispas- 
sionate inquirer,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  think  for  him- 
self upon  ibe  subject.  By  the  bye,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
observe,  that  the  portrait  of  Falkland,  which  Mr.  Warburton 
has  given  us  in  his  present  work,  should  convince  the  admirers 
of  that  weak  though  well-meaning  man,  that  he  was  not  ^'  the 
angel  ^  they  conceive  him.  To  us,  at  least,  there  appears  a  degree 
of  vulgarity  in  his  countenance,  which  is  inconsistent  with  mental 
greatness,  and  only  partially  redeemed  by  the  equally  incon- 
testable presence  of  good  temper  and  physical  courage.  How- 
ever, opinions  may  differ  as  to  physiognomy,  and  we  therefore 
will  not  waste  more  words  upon  this  subject. 

As  yet  we  have  said  nothing  of  Mr.  Warburton's  more  imme- 
diate hero.  Prince  Rupert,  having  been  naturally  drawn  aside  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  memory  of  that  royal  and  saintly  coun- 
tenance, of  which  Mr.  Warburton  himself  speaks  so  feelingly,  as 
awakening  his  first  heart^^s  love  even  in  his  childish  years.  Let 
us  now  turn  to  the  work  before  us,  and  pursue  its  progress  cur- 
sorily, but  with  some  attention,  culling  a  few  brilliant  extracts  to 
enliven  our  graver  pages.  The  preface  is  modest  and  gentlemanly. 
In  it  Mr.  Warburton  says  with  truth  of  his  princely  hero, 
that  "  no  person,  perhaps,  eoscept  Ms  royal  master^  was  ever  more 
exposed  to  calumny,  or  less  defended.^'  Why  did  not  Mr.  War- 
burton keep  this  fact  more  strictly  in  view  in  the  course  of  his 
subsequent  biography  I  The  account  given  of  his  authorities  is 
extremely  satisfactory,  and  attention  is  very  naturaUy  called  to 
the  important  "Benett  Collection,"  the  main  source  of  what- 
ever "  new  lights  "  Mr.  Warburton  has  afforded  us.  The  intro- 
ductory chapter  ensuing  is  well  and  clearly  written,  but  through- 
out with  too  apparent  a  tendency  to  please  all  parties,  and  to 
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avoid  the  imputation  of  "  cavaliership.'"  Mr.  Warburton'^s  first 
sentence  is  characteristic.  "  The  cause  of  the  Cavaliers,"  he  says, 
"  was  once  the  cause  of  half  the  men  of  England."  (We 
should  rather  say  of  five-sixths  of  them.)  "  Fortunately  for  us, 
that  cause  was  unsuccessful,  yet  not  altogether  lost :  shorn  by 
the  parhament'*s  keen  sword  of  the  despotic  and  false  principle 
that  disgraced  it,  its  nobler  and  better  elements  survived,  im- 
parting firmer  strength  and  a  loftier  tone  to  our  constitution." 
Now  here  we  must  distinctly  deny  that  any  absolute  principle, 
beyond  the  maintenance  of  order  according  to  the  established  forms 
of  Church  and  State,  was  held  either  by  King  Charles  or  his  sup- 
porters generally.  Mr.  Warburton  probably  alludes  to  the 
unrestricted  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative ;  and  this  is,  un- 
doubtedly, too  important  a  question  to  enter  upon  here  paren- 
thetically,— ^yet  so  much  we  may  say :  the  king  did  not  resolve 
on  having  recourse  to  arms  until  a  mutinous  minority  of  the 
Commons,  which  had  illegally  declared  their  house  incapable  of 
dissolution,  had  usurped  all  power,  and  called  on  the  sovereign  to 
resign  even  the  semblance  of  authority  into  their  "  loyal  hands." 
Is  Mr.  Warburton  of  opinion  that  the  crown  ought  not  to  be  one 
of  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature?  If  not,  then  let  him 
read  King  Charles'*s  own  proclamations  and  declarations,  un- 
doubtedly penned  by  his  own  royal  hands  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war,  wherein  he  will  find  the  nature  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution as  well,  if  not  better,  expounded  than  it  ever  has 
been  before  or  since.  "Is,"  asked  the  indignant  monarch, 
"  the  dignity,  privilege,  and  freedom  of  Parliament  (Parliament, 
whose  wisdom  and  gravity  have  prepared  so  many  wholesome 
laws,  and  whose  freedom  distinguishes  the  condition  of  our 
subjects  from  those  of  any  monarchy  in  Europe)  precious  unto  our 
people  ?  Where  was  that  freedom,  and  that  privilege,  when  the 
House  of  Commons  presumed  to  make  laws  without  the  House 
of  Peers,  as  they  did  in  their  vote  upon  the  protestation  ?"  &c.  &c. 
And  again :  "  It  is  evident  that  no  man  can  be  moved  with  it 
(the  Puritans'  accusation),  who  doth  not  believe  a  dozen  or  twenty 
factious,  seditious  persons  to  be  the  High  Court  of  Parliament, 
which  consists  of  King,  lords,  and  commons.  And  for  the  pri- 
vileges of  it  (Parliament),  whoever  doth  not  believe,  that  to  raise 
an  army  to  murder  or  depose  the  King,  to  alter  the  whole  frame  of 
government  and  established  laws  of  the  lands,  by  extemporary 
extravagant  votes  of  and  resolutions  of  either  or  both  houses,  to 
force  and  compel  the  members  to  submit  to  the  faction  and 
treason  of  a  few,  and  to  take  away  the  liberty  and  freedom  of 
consultation  from  them, — be  the  privileges  of  Parliament, — he 
must  confess  that  the  army  now  raised  by  us  is  no  less  for  the 
vindication  and  preservation  of  Parliaments  than  for  our  own 
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necessary  defence.     We  have  often  said,  and  we  still  say,  that 
\Ye  believe  many  inconveniences  have  grown  upon  this  kingdom 
by  the  too  long  intermission  of  parliaments ;  that  parliaments  are 
the  only  necessary  sovereign  remedies  of  the  growing  mischiefs 
which  time  and  accidents  have  and  will  always  beget  in  this 
kingdom;    that  without  parliaments  the   happiness  cannot   be 
lasting  to  king  or  people.     We  have  prepared  for  the  frequent 
assembling  of  parliaments,  and  will  be  always  as  careful  of  their 
just  privileges,  as  of  our  life,  honour,  or  interest.^'    And  here  we 
may  take  occasion  to  remark,  how  much  two  works  are  wanted 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  royal  martyr :  the  one, 
a  popular  modem  reprint  of  that  magnificent  old  /olio  volume, 
entitled—''  BASIAIKA,  or,  The  Works  of   Kinjf  Charles  the 
Martyr,  with  a  collection  of  Declarations,  Treaties,  and  other 
Papers  concerning  the  Differences  betwixt  his  said  Majesty  and 
his  two  Houses  of  Parliament.      London:    Printed  by  James 
Flesher  for  R.  Keyston,  Bookseller  to  his  most  Sacred  Majesty, 
1672,"— which  contains  an  interesting  biography  of  the  royal 
saint ;  the  beautiful  Eicon  Basilike ;  the  extremely  valuable  con- 
troversies betwixt  King  Charles  and  the  chief  Puritan  preachers 
on  Church  government,  in  which  his  majesty  displayed  intellec- 
tual powers  of  the  very  highest  order ;  a  collection  of  prayers 
composed  by  this  royal  sufferer  in  afHiction ;  his  majesty  s  mes- 
sages;   his   masterly  declarations,   which  contain  much  of  the 
most  animated  and  noble  writing  we  are  acquainted  with ;  his 
letters,  on  which  such  false  and  scurrilous  charges  have  been 
founded,  and  which  reflect  his  royal  innocence  as  in  a  spotless 
mirror,  his  speeches,  &c.,  &c.     Secondly,  we  desiderate  a  work 
corresponding  in  some  sense  with  Carlyle'^s  recent  Life  of  Crom- 
well, in  which  that  usurper  has  been  made  to  write  in  part  his 
own  biography ;  the  vivid  and  picturesque  "  filling  up,''  supplying 
scenery  and  colouring,  being  added  by  his  idolatrous  admirer. 
Some  such  "  labour  of  love,    we  say,  should  be  undertaken  for 
King  Charles;  but  it  must  not   be  weakly   or  pusillanimously 
executed.     Rather  give  us  a  wild  enthusiast,  or  even  would-he 
enthusiast,  such  as  Carlyle  himself,  (for  we  cannot  quite  believe  in 
the  contortions  of  that  gentleman's  zeal,)  than  a  cold,  cautious, 
cowardly  scribe,  a  "  candid  friend,"  ready  to  make  every  possible 
admission  against  the  man  whose   life  he   has   undertaken   to 
illustrate,  and   yielding  to  every  blast  of  vulgar   and  popular 
delusion. 

But,  to  return  from  this  digression  to  our  author  and  his  im- 
mediate theme,  he  takes  a  far  more  favourable  view  of  the  pre- 
sent aspect  of  affairs  than  we  are  inclined  to  do,  considering  the 
cause  of  loyalty  to  be  now  permanently  the  cause  of  all,  peo- 
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pie  and  peer,  and  feeling  little  apprehension  of  democratic  tur- 
bulence. We  are  heartily  willing  to  join  with  him  in  commend- 
ing all  those,  whether  landlords  or  manufacturers,  who  serve 
their  country,  by  making  their  tenantry  or  their  labourers  their 
true  friends ;  but,  alas !  though  the  surge  of  popular  disaffection 
may  have  seemed  for  a  moment  to  recede,  we  fear  that  it  is  only 
gathering  fresh  strength  to  sweep  once  more  in  fury  against  our 
ancient  bulwarks !  May  those  bulwarks  never  fall  I  But,  if 
they  are  not  to  fall,  they  must  be  manned  by  bold  and  resolute 
defenders. 

Mr.  Warburton's  narrative  of  Prince  Rupert's  youth  displays 
no  little  talent  for  the  effective  grouping  of  historical  events. 
The  coronation  of  his  father  Frederic  at  Prague  is  graphically 
portrayed.  The  early  fortunes  of  Rupert,  displaying  from  the 
first  that  spirit  of  bold  and  happy  daring  which  more  than  rivalled 
the  valour  of  mediaeval  chivalry,  are  pleasantly  and  naturally 
*'  dashed  off.''  His  temporary  confinement  at  Lintz,  and  espe- 
cially his  "  love-passages  with  Madlle  de  Kuffstein  are  delineated 
in  a  vein  of  happy  and  unforced  "prose-poetry."  Finally,  we 
accompany  Rupert  to  England,  and  at  this  period  he  is  thus 
aptly  painted  by  his  faithful  biographer : — 

"Prince  Rupert  was  now  nearly  twenty-three.  His  portrait  pre- 
sents to  us  the  ideal  of  a  gallant  Cavalier.  His  figure,  tall,  vigorous,  and 
symmetrical,  would  have  been  somewhat  stately  but  for  its  graceful 
bearing  and  noble  ease.  A  vehement  yet  firm  character  predominates 
in  the  countenance,  combined  with  a  certain  gentleness,  apparent  only 
in  the  thoughtful  but  not  pensive  eyes.  Large,  dark,  and  well-formed 
eyebrows  overarch  a  high-bred  Norman  nose  ;  the  upper  lip  is  finely 
cut,  but  somewhat  supercilious  in  expression ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
mouth  and  chin  have  a  very  different  meaning,  and  impart  a  tone  of 
iron  resolution  to  the  whole  countenance.  Long-fiowing  hair  (through 
which,  doubtless,  curled  the  romantic  "  love-lock  ")  flowed  over  the 
wide  embroidered  collar,  or  the  scarlet  cloak :  he  wore  neither  beard 
nor  moustaches,  then  almost  universal ;  and  his  cheek,  though  bronzed 
by  exposure,  was  marked  by  a  womanly  dimple.  On  the  whole,  our 
Cavalier  must  have  presented  an  appearance  as  attractive  in  a  lady's 
eye,  and  as  unlovely  in  a  Puritan's,  as  Vandyke  ever  immortalised. 
Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  young  Palatine,  who  won  for  himself  a  name 
so  renowned  in  the  tradition  of  our  civil  wars,  yet  so  uncertain  in  their 
history." 

We  shall  proceed,  though  the  passage  be  rather  long,  to  extract 
the  next  two  or  three  pages  of  the  narrative,  so  characteristic  are 
they  of  Mr.  Warburton's  ease  and  grace  of  narration,  as  also  of 
his  impartiality. 
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*'  He  (the  prince)  it  now  riding  side  by  side  with  his  royal  kins« 
man  to  Nottingham,  on  the  way  to  the  opening  scene  of  the  great  tragedy. 
By  the  aid  of  old  writings,  and  still  more  by  the  aid  of  old  prints  and 
pictures,  we  may  bring  the  group  of  warlike  travellers  before  our  eyes, 
and  behold  the  scenes  they  saw.  A  strong  wind  was  sweeping  over  the 
wide  valley  of  the  Trent,  then  uninclosed  by  fences,  and  only  marked 
at  wide  intervals  by  some  low  strong  farm-houses,  with  innumerable 
gables.  In  the  distance,  boldly  relieved  against  the  stormy  sky,  rose 
tiie  stem  old  castle  of  Nottingham  ;  a  flag-staff,  as  yet  innocent  of  the 
fatal  standard^  was  visible  on  its  highest  tower.  Long  peace  and 
security  had  invested  the  country  round  with  a  very  different  aspect 
from  that  which  Rupert,  had  lately  seen  in  Germany.  A  prosperous 
peasantry  were  gathering  in  a  plentiful  harvest.  There  were  no 
symptoms  any  where  of  the  approaching  war,  until  the  royal  caval- 
«ide  passed  by. — The  greater  part  of  the  prince's  cavalry  was  there, 
endeavouring  to  make  an  imposing  appearance ;  but  they  were  scantily 
furnished  with  the  basnet  (or  steel  cap),  and  the  back  and  breastplate 
over  leather  doublet,  that  then  formed  the  essential  harness  of  a 
trooper  ;  for  arms,  they  had  nothing  but  their  swords.  The  equipment 
of  Uieir  king  and  their  young  general  was  almost  as  simple :  the 
plumed  hat  of  the  time  was  only  laid  aside  on  the  day  of  battle,  and 
not  always  then  by  the  reckless  Rupert ;  a  short  cloak  (the  prince's 
was  of  scarlet  cloth),  and  large  cavalry  boots,  almost  enveloped  the 
remainder  of  the  person  ;  a  slender  train  of  heralds  and  poursuivants, 
and  some  gentlemen-at-arms,  complete  the  cavalcade.  Such  was  the 
royal  progress  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Cavaliers. 

"Never  had  the  king's  destiny  appeared  so  dark.  On  the  pre« 
ceding  day  Coventry  had  closed  her  gates  against  him,  and  fired 
upon  his  flag;  Leicester  was  only  held  to  his  cause  by  Wilmot's 
cavalry ;  his  appeal  to  his  people  had  been  hitherto  made  in  vain. 
Some  few  of  the  chief  Cavaliers,  indeed,  had  obeyed  his  summons  ;  but 
the  peasants,  the  yeomen,  and  even  the  soldiers  of  fortune  still  stood 
aloof,  or  looked  wistfully  towards  the  parliament.  Nottingham  as  yet 
affbrded  a  rallying  point  for  his  few  adherents,  and  a  shelter  to  his 
council ;  but  the  very  country  he  was  passing  through  was  hostile,  and 
the  high  sheriff  Digby  could  scarcely  assemble  sufficient  '  trainbands  ' 
to  furnish  the  appearance  of  a  royal  guard.  Yet  the  day  was  come, 
the  eventful  day  appointed  for  the  Raising  of  the  Standard,  and  Charles 
did  not  hesitate  in  his  purpose.  His  character  henceforth  displayed 
fkr  more  firmness  than  hitherto  :  his  better  nature,  although  reserved, 
was  dauntless,  enduring,  and  even  sanguine.  He  believed  himself  to 
be  an  injured  and  outraged  king,  and  that  he  was  about  to  appeal  most 
righteously  to  the  Ood  of  Battles. 

"  Meanwhile  the  little  town  of  Nottingham  was  filled  with  thousands 
of  curious  spectators  from  the  country  round  about.  The  day  passed 
on  without  tidings  of  the  king,  or  any  tokens  of  the  approaching  cere- 
mony, only  that  from  time  to  time  some  Cavaliers  arrived,  their 
armour  and  gay  caparison  dimmed  and  disfigured  by  the  storm.    The 
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foremost  of  these  devoted  men  had  already  bidden  a  long  farewell  to 
the  homes,  now  desolate,  yet  glorying  in  their  departure. 

"  At  length  the  royal  banner  was  seen  advancing  across  the  plain. 
As  the  king  drew  near,  a  profound  melancholy  was  observed  upon  his 
countenance  :  Hyde  and  his  brother  counsellors  of  peace  watched  it 
anxiously,  but  were  soon  disabused  of  the  hope  that  such  sadness  be- 
tokened any  altered  purpose.  The  council  immediately  assembled  in 
the  dilapidated  hall  of  the  old  castle,  and  the  king's  determination  was 
declared  by  his  own  lips,  tit  stick  terms  as  precluded  all  remonstrance* 
The  standard  was  to  be  raised  forthwith — that  irrevocable  challenge  to 
a  powerful  people  (?)  in  their  wrath  !  and  the  challenger  was  a  power- 
less king,  without  troops,  revenue,  or  apparent  resources.  His  only 
hope  lay  in  the  national  loyalty  he  had  once  so  severely  tried,  and  in 
the  chivalry  of  the  few  faithful  Cavaliers  who  then  surrounded  him. 

"  All  matter  of  debate  was  now  postponed,  and  the  king  proceeded 
to  the  momentous  ceremony  of  the  day.  At  once  the  fatal  standard 
was  unfurled  from  a  high  eminence  within  the  park,  its  broad  folds 
waving  over  the  warlike  group  below.  The  king  stood  upon  a  grassy 
knoll :  a  herald  by  his  side  then  read  the  proclamation  with  a  voice 
almost  inaudible  in  the  storm  ;  but  that  officer  had  scarcely  begun, 
when  the  king,  with  characteristic  indecisionf  took  the  paper  from  his 
hand,  and  made  such  alterations  that  the  herald  blundered  inauspi- 
ciously  through  the  remainder  of  his  task.  The  few  spectators  shouted 
'  God  save  the  King ! '  and  night  coming  on  put  an  end  to  the  dismal 
ceremony. 

**  The  next  morning  no  standard  was  to  be  seen.  It  had  been 
blown  down  during  the  night.  The  king  ordered  it  to  be  removed  to 
a  commanding  station  in  the  park,  observing,  that '  before  it  looked  as  if 
imprisoned ! '  But  a  fatality  seemed  still  to  attend  upon  that  standard. 
The  ground  was  so  hard  that  the  heralds  were  obliged  to  use  their 
daggers  in  order  to  plant  it  in  the  unwilling  soil,  and  even  then  four 
men  were  compelled  to  support  it  through  the  ceremony.  Again  the 
proclamation  was  read,  and  for  four  successive  days  the  broad  standard 
of  England  streamed  out  upon  an  unceasing  storm,  with  the  blood-red 
battle-flag  above. 

"  The  signal  caught  the  eye  of  many  a  group  of  gallant  men,  who 
were  then  advancing  across  the  valley  to  join  that  standard  and  to  live 
or  die  beneath  its  shadow.  Few  they  were,  but  they  represented  tens 
of  thousands  who  lingered  in  blessed  peace  among  their  homes  as  long 
as  peace  was  possible,  yet  started  forth  in  battle-armour  as  soon  as  the 
summons  of  the  trumpet  reached  them.  Their  hearts  might  not  be  all 
at  ease  as  to  the  clear  justice  of  their  cause,  but  it  seemed,  doubtless, 
the  less  evil  alternative :  old  and  honourable  prejudices,  ancient  associ- 
ations, chivalrous  honour,  reckless  and  desperate  loyalty  drew  them  to 
their  king.  How  mournful  that  such  devotion  should  have  been  so 
tried — and  so  rewarded!" 

What  the  meaning  of  this  last  phrase  may  be,  we  do  not  very 
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well  know,  but  suppose  it  may  convey  an  allusion  to  the  return  of 
Charles  the  Second,  that  unworthy  son  of  the  martyr-monarch. 
But,  despite  the  slight  tendency  to  what  we  should  designate 
"  trimming ''  discernible  in  this  narrative,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  its  style  is  easy  and  agreeable,  and  its  colouring  very 

Eicturesque.  Would  that  Mr.  Warburton  had  always  sketched 
is  scenes  of  action  as  distinctly !  Sometimes  he  appears  too 
hurried,  and  by  haste  forfeits  eflFect.  An  admirable  letter  follows 
from  "  the  heroic  Sir  Seville  Grenville,**'  as  our  author  most  fitly 
designates  him,  the  tone  of  which  shows  none  of  those  faint-hearted 
scruples  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Warburton,  which  were,  we  believe, 
unknown,  save  to  men  like  Hyde  and  Falkland,  who  had  been 
partially  infected  by  long  proximity  to  the  miasma  of  treason  and 
sedition :  Sir  Seville  then  wrote  to  Sir  John  Trelawny, — "  Sir, 
the  barbarous  and  implacable  enemy,  notwithstanding  his  Ma- 
jesty'^s  gracious  proceedings  with  them,  do  continue  their  inso- 
lencies  and  rebellion  in  the  highest  degree  f'  and  again,  "  I  can 
not  contain  myself  within  my  doors  when  the  King  of  England^s 
standard  waves  in  the  field  upon  so  just  occasion, — the  cause 
being  such  as  must  make  all  those  who  die  in  it  little  inferior  to 
martyrs.^'  This  was  the  trumpet-tone  of  honour,  loyalty,  and 
truth,  and  should  awake  an  echo  in  every  manly  breast.  Mr. 
Warburton  subjoins,  fairly  enough,  the  record  of  Sir  Edmund 
Vamey's  doubts  and  fears,  as  a  kind  of  "  pendant  f '  Sir  Edward 
"  did  not  like  the  quarrel.^''  Wherefore  ?  As  we  might  have 
suspected,  "  he  had  no  reverence  for  the  bishops  for  whom  this 
quarrel  subsists  f '   that  is,  practically  speaking,  he  was  half  a 

Puritan. A  chapter  follows  in  which   Mr,   Warburton  has 

taken  a  sweeping  review  of  the  domestic  policy  of  England.  His 
general  views  have  been  already  suggested.  He  says :  "  I  believe 
that  Charles  met  his  first  parliament  with  a  sincere  desire  to  con- 
ciliate their  affection,  apart  from  all  interested  motives;''  but 
subsequently  twits  him  with  "  insincerity,"  on  what  grounds  we 
are  left  in  ignorance ;  for  our  author  has  taken  occasion  in  more 
than  one  instance  to  prove  the  groundlessness  of  the  usual  charges, 
especially  in  as  far  as  the  private  correspondence  with  the  queen 
is  concerned,  taken  at  Naseby,  respecting  which  Messrs.  Carlyle 
and  Macaulay  have  written  such  egregious  nonsense  as  to  give 
strong  grounds  for  the  suspicion  that  they  have  never  even  looked 
at  the  subject-matter  of  their  abuse,  Mr.  Warburton  is  very 
severe  upon  the  king  for  his  desertion  of  Strafford,  perhaps  not 
unjustly :  yet  he  forgets  to  mention  (as  do  most  other  historians) 
that  all  the  king's  adherents  in  the  House  of  Commons,  all  the 
bishops,  save  Juxon,  all  the  ministry  even  had  deserted  Strafford 
first,  and  that  he  himself  implored  death  of  his  royal  master, 
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rather  than  expose  his  crown  to  apparent  forfeiture^  in  a  most 
noble  letter,  written  from  the  Tower.  It  is  very  strange  that 
after  this,  when  howling  mobs  had  surrounded  the  palace  for  three 
days ;  when  the  queen,  believing  her  life  at  stake,  knelt  ceaselessly 
before  her  royal  husband ;  when  a  revolution  seemed  imminent ; 
when  StraflFord  demanded  martyrdom ; — men  should  be  so  very  for* 
ward  to  twit  this  holy  king  with  treachery  and  "  betrayal,'^  how- 
ever he  might  be  disposed  to  regard  his  own  conduct.  In  after- 
years,  he  believed  he  should  have  risked  all  then ;  should  have 
either  rushed  upon  a  civil  war,  or,  if  needful,  have  sacrificed  his 
own  life  and  those  of  his  wife  and  children,  rather  than  allow  the 
axe  to  descend  on  Strafford^s  head  :  not  that  Strafford  was 
altogether  guiltless,  for  he  had  repeatedly  exceeded  his  powers, 
and  thereby  exposed  his  king  to  needless  odium,  but  inasmuch  as 
he  had  proved,  on  the  whole,  a  good  and  faithful  servant. 

"  The  passionate  and  irresistible  eloquence  of  the  Reformers,'' 
as  Mr.  Warburton  calls  it,  proceeded  to  murder  Archbishop 
Laud,  and  incarcerate  every  body  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon 
who  differed  in  opinion  from  themselves  on  any  point  whatsoever* 
After  this,  it  might  indeed  seem  strange,  that  even  a  "  Vamey '' 
should  doubt  the  justice  of  the  royal  cause  :  but  the  truth  is,  that 
such  a  flood  of  seditious  invectives  had  been  poured  forth  for  the 
last  six  years,  that  all  weaker  minds  and  souls  were  hurried  along 
by  these  troublous  waters.  Such  is  the  certain  ultimate  result  of 
fierce  and  noisy  agitation  for  whatever  goal,  which  is  not  met  at 
once  and  coped  with  in  the  fitting  arena  with  equal  spirit  and 
resolution  !  Let  living  Ohurchmen  take  warning  by  this  lesson, 
and,  when  they  see  the  "moderates''  of  King  Charles's  day 
approving  at  last  of  these  heights  of  Puritanic  folly  and  tyranny, 
let  them  know,  that  they  are  too  likely  to  follow  their  example, 
soon  or  late,  if  they  now  listen  in  silence  to  the  calumnies  of  a 
Bright  and  a  Oobden.  (We  do  not  see  why  we  should  not 
call  things  by  their  right  names.)  Let  the  friends  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  above  all,  take  warning.  No  tone  of  apology  will 
serve  their  turn.  Let  the  insolent  invectives  of  a  Roebuck  be 
met,  not  with  faint  excuses  and  faltering  appeals  to  gratitude, 
but  with  severe  reprimands  and  true-hearted  defiance  I  And  here 
let  us  record,  that  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  to  the  honour- 
able member  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  Mr.  Napier.  He 
at  least  speaks  the  truth,  and  speaks  it  after  an  honourable  and 
manly  fashion :  and,  whatever  may  be  the  craft  of  the  almost 
invariably  Roman  Catholic  reporters  for  the  Daily  Papers,  who 
generally  substitute  "  CathoHc"  for  "  Romish,  and  "  Pro- 
testant "  for  "  Anglican"  or  "  Churchman,"  in  all  church 
speeches  whatsoever,  such  manly  oratory  as  Mr.  Napier's  must 
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make  its  due  impression  on  the  House,  and  in  time  upon  the 
public  also*  We  might  say  as  much  of  Mr.  Augustus  Staflbrd ; 
bat  of  late  he  has  been  silent  on  Church  subjects,  we  know  not 
wherefore.  We  remember  an  admirable  speech  of  his  in  defence 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  delivered  some  three  years  ago,  which 
inspired  us  with  the  highest  hopes.  Other  friends,  too,  we  have 
on  whom  we  can  count ;  but  once  more  we  repeat  it,  Let  us  have 
no  '^  candid"*^  advocacy,  no  fighting  on  the  retreat  f  If  members 
cannot  speak  like  men,  let  them  not  speak  at  all ! 

But  to  resume.  Mr.  Warburton  bestows  the  highest  praises 
on  Lord  Falkland,  the  very  model  of  modem  "  Conservatives,'^ 
halting  for  ever  "  betwixt  two  opinions,^'  with  a  natural  aversion 
to  sound  Church  principles,  which  he  confounded  with  Popery ; 
and  a  strong  tendency,  common  to  most  mere  well-meaning  men, 
to  swim  witi^  the  current  of  popular  opinion,  in  whatever  direction 
it  might  chance  to  set.  Nevertheless,  he  was,  we  believe,  '^  a 
gentleman  sanspeur  ei  mns  reprocAe :''''  and  his  death  made  some 
amends  for  his  early  weakness.  Peace  to  his  ashes !  May  our 
young  scions  of  noble  or  of  gentle  blood  take  heed  that  they 
pursue  not  a  similar  career  I  Hyde  is  also  highly  praised  by  Mr. 
Warburton,  not  without  justice :  and  thus  his  third  chapter  con- 
cludes with  an  animated  final  strain.  The  fourth  treats  of  the 
{nreliminaries  of  tiie  war.  Here  we  have  a  picturesque  description 
of  London  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles,  which  might  probably 
both  amuse  and  edify  our  readers ;  but  we  cannot  find  space  for 
80  lengthy  an  extract.  There  is  much  of  the  former  "  blowing 
hot  and  cold''  in  pages  272-3.  Mr.  Warburton  cannot  avoid 
convicting  Pym,  Hampden,  and  their  confreres  of  cant  and 
tyranny,  but  he  proffers  excuses  fbr  them,  and  intimates  that 
King  Charles,  and  most  of  his  ministers,  and  many  of  his 
bishops,  had  acted  "  very  wickedly;"  a  sweeping  accusation,  which 
is  unsupported  by  the  smallest  tittle  of  evidence,  and  in  fact  looks 
like  "  a  sop  thrown  to  Cerberus,"  a  verbal  concession  to  the 
gentlemen  reviewers  of  "the  Athenaeum"  and  ^' the  Examiner," 
lest  those  critics  should  grow  uproarious.  We  earnestly  advise 
the  expunging  of  this  and  similar  phrases  from  the  next  edition. 
They  are  irreconcilable  with  other  direct  assertions  made  by 
Mr.  Warburton  himself.  With  regard  to  the  "  engagement" 
entered  into  by  the  peers  and  others  at  York,  Mr.  Warburton 
ha^  forgotten  to  record,  that  all  these  Cavaliers,  with  character- 
istic moral  cowardice,  refused  to  allow  the  said  engagement  to  be 
made  public,  and  thereby  virtually  destroyed  the  effect  of  their 
own  deed.  Such  was,  then,  the  reign  of  Liberal  cant  and  Con- 
servative pusillanimity.  Have  we  not  too  much  reason  to  suspect 
that  a  similar  occasion  would  to-morrow  lead  to  similar  results  i 
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At  last,  we  arrive  at  the  war,  and  here  fiery  Rupert  begins  to 
shine.  He  becomes  the  idol  of  the  young  Cavaliers,  though  the 
old  regard  his  daring  with  some  apprehension.  His  first  en- 
counter with  the  Boundheads  upon  the  Pershore  road  is  described 
with  much  spirit,  the  biographer  evidently  sympathizing  with  his 
hero.  We  have  various  amusing  anecdotes  concerning  Bupert^a 
sayings  and  doings,  in  this  part  of  the  first  volume,  which  assist  us 
in  obtaining  a  clearer  view  of  his  real  character.  These  are 
followed  by  an  interesting  description  of  the  Cavalier  camp,  and  a 
noble  extract  from  the  royal  chaplain'^s  sermon.  The  PuritanSi 
too,  receive  their  due  in  various  respects,  and  are  shown  to  have 
been  by  no  means  so  pure  and  holy  as  their  own  boastings  might 
lead  the  credulous  to  imagine.  In  the  second  volume  we  now 
arrive  at  the  first  great  battle,  that  of  Edgehill,  painted  with  no 
little  animation.  As  we  purpose  to  extract  another  battle-scene, 
we  shall  leave  this  behind  us,  contented  with  our  general  encomium. 
Of  course,  our  author  does  not  forget  his  hero,  whose  gallant 
achievements  always  seem  to  awaken  his  enthusiasm.  The 
marches  and  countermarches  ensuing  are  all  narrated  with  great 
spirit,  and  form  an  attractive  picture,  though  what  may  now 
seem  sport  to  us  was  death  to  many  honest  Englishmen ;  not 
that  our  author'^s  tone  is  ever  flippant,  save  in  one  or  two  short 
passages  anent  the  king.  He  writes  too  much  like  a  gentleman 
and  a  Cavalier.  '^  The  queen  arrives — ^the  war  grows  hot,''  is  the 
heading  of  the  next  chapter,  which  contains  much  interesting 
matter,  especially  vindicating  the  honour  and  even  the  gentleness 
of  Prince  Buperib,  calumniated  by  Puritan  rancour ;  this  task  is 
very  satisfactorily  performed. 

Hampden's  death  is  treated  of  at  length ;  and  a  wholly  unde- 
served eulogium  is  bestowed  upon  this  wicked  man,  of  whom  we 
have  some  reason,  however,  to  hope  that  he  had  made  his  peace 
with  his  Maker  before  he  died,  and  repented  his  long  course  of 
rancorous  treason  and  detestable  hypocrisy.  Clarendon  knew  this 
individual  well:  he  even  acted  in  concert  with  him  for  some 
years.  Why  then  should  he  have  denounced  him  as  he  has  done, 
entering  into  all  the  particulars  of  his  odious  dissimulation,  without 
just  cause  ?  We  do  not  find  him  speak  thus  severely  of  Pym 
even,  nor  of  Cromwell — in,  fact,  he  was  any  thing  but  a  violent 
party-man,  and  could  always  see  virtues  in  an  enemy.  We  put 
it  therefore  to  Mr.  Warburton's  conscience,  whether  he  can^be 
justified  in  passing  over  such  damning  evidence,  with  the  sul^e- 
quent  judicial  condemnation  of  a  Southey,  without  one  word,  and 
treat  this  rebel,  stricken  by  the  hand  of  his  God,  and. receiving 
even  in  this  world  the  meed  of  his  pernicious  labours,  as  little  less 
than  a  saint  or  an  angel.    Look  at  this  man's  career  from  first 
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to  last !     What  is  there  in  it  to  excite  sympathy  or  admiration ! 
At  first  we  find  him  a  common-place  libertine  "about  town;'' 
subsequently  he  adopts  Puritan  views,  and  subsides,  as  is  not 
uncommon  in  such  cases,  into  extreme  and  almost  ascetic  cold- 
ness and  severity.     Then  he  makes  himself  conspicuous  bv  nobly 
closing  uj)  his  pockets  and  refusing  to  p^  ship-money.     This,  we 
suspect,  is  the  real  cause  for  which  ^Britons'  hearts  so  warm 
towards  him.     They  are  always  disposed  to  sympathize  with  any 
one  who  runs  a  crijisade  against  the  king's  taxes.    At  last  he 
enters  parliament,  pretends  to  be  the  most  moderate  of  men, 
coaxes    poor  weak  Falkland  into  voting  against  the  bishops, 
secretly  provokes  all  the  most  desperate  Puritan  counsels,  finally 
becomes  a  party  to  measures,  now  condemned  on  all  sides — mea- 
sures denounced  by  Mr.  Warburton  himself,  as  pregnant  with 
cant  and  wicked  tyranny.     Nay,  not  only  was  he  a  party  to  all 
this ;  but  he  was  the  prime  mover,  the  main  agent.     His,  and 
not  Pym's,  seems  to  have  been  the  master-mind ;  at  all  events 
he  must  share  the  main  responsibility  with  that  worthy.     And 
now,  after  all  this; — ^after  the  murder  of  Laud  and  Strafford; 
the  incarceration  of  the  bishops, — ^the  imprisonment  of  all  true 
loyalists  these  rebels  could  lay  their  hands  upon ;  the  adoption  of 
a  now  universally  execrated  policy,  which  the  Whig  Hallam  can 
scarcely  find  words  to  reprove  and  condemn,  which  even  Macaulay 
appears  to  abandon ; — we  are  told  that  this  man  left  none  behind 
him  of  equal  genius,  integrity,  and  influence.      Where  is  the 
shadow  of  excuse  for  such  a  laudation!     What  one  noble  and 
generous  act  is  recorded  of  this  man  i    Of  course  the  criticlings 
of  such  organs  as  the  ''  Athenseum "  would  sneer  at  all  this  as 
sad  bigotry;  but  facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  must  surely  make 
their  way.     If  there  is  an  instance  on  record  of  the  display  of 
any  generous  feeling  by  this  cold-hearted,  ambitious  Puritan,  we 
enlaieat  that  it  may  be  bestowed  on  us  in  any  future  edition  of 
Mr.  Warburton's  work — something,  however  small,  to  set  against 
the  flood  of  overwhelming  condenmatory  evidence.     We  know 
that  a  certain  prejudice  exists  in  very  many  minds  as  to  Mr. 
Hampden's  apocryphal  virtues ;  we  hear  of  them  almost  in  our 
cradles,  and  may  be  unwilling  to  resign  ^Hhe  fond  delusion." 
But  it  is  vain  i;o  struggle  against  facts.     We  cannot  receive  this 
man  into  our  National  Gallery  of  Worthies,  as  the  champion  of 
fireedom ;  he  is  her  deadliest  foe  who,  in  her  name,  sets  loose  the 
dogs  of  civil  war  to  desolate  his  native  land,  and  that  without  the 
shadow  of  occasion.     Clarendon's  final  summary  of  his  character 
in  the  words  of  the  Boman  historian,  however  strong,  seems  only 
too  correct :  *^  He  had  a  head  to  contrive,  and  a  tongue  to  per- 
suade, and  a  hand  to  execute  any  mischief!'''' 
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The  siege  of  Bristol,  the  first  battle  of  Newbury^  imd  the  death 
of  Pym  are  the  principal  events  recorded  in  the  next  chapter. 
Bupert^s  daring  is,  as  usual,  conspicuous.  Mr.  Warburto&^ft 
description  of  this  first  battle  of  Newbury  is  scarcely  as  spirited  ■■ 
his  usual  battle-scenes ;  but  no  doubt  the  subject  might  be  less 
inspiring.  Glarendon^s  commendations  of  his  amiable  friend  Falk- 
land, who  fell  here,  are  cited  can  amore,  Pym  is  dismissed 
without  any  very  glowing  eulogium.  It  seems  that  he  lost  his 
popularity  after  Hampden'^s  death,  (a  strong  indication  thab 
Hampden  was  the  master  mover,  as  we  have  long  thought,)  and 
so  enjoyed  the  felicity  of  hearing  London  mobs  howl  for  his  head, 
as  they  had  done  before,  at  his  instigation,  for  those  of  Laud  and 
Strafford.  At  last,  we  arrive  at  the  battle  of  Marstan  Moor^  so 
disastrous  to  the  royal  cause,  in  which  our  biographer^s  hero  was 
the  Cavalier  commander.  It  is  admirably  narrated ;  so  well  ior 
deed,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  making  a  very  long  quotation 
here,  which  will,  we  think,  greatly  interest  our  readers.  We  omit 
the  military  details  of  preparation  for  the  field,  though  these  are 
well  given,  reminding  our  readers  only  that  this  battle  was  fought 
on  a  widely  extended  heath  in  Yorkshire,  and  that  Oromwell,  with 
his  Ironsides,  was  among  the  Boundhead  host. 

"  For  some  hours  the  armies  stood  gazing  on  each  othei^— nearly 
50,000  kindred  men,  instigated  by  the  strongest  passion  of  hostility 
that  ever  animated  the  hearts  of  fair  dnd  open  combatants.  The  evening 
set  in  with  ominous  gloom :  the  Puritans,  who  had  wrought  themselves 
up  to  a  belief  that  Heaven  was  in  strict  league  with  their  generals,  were 
persuaded  that  the  impending  darkness  was  God's  visible  frown  upon 
their  enemies ;  they  hailed  the  storm  with  grim  joy — especially  that 
dark  and  terrible  mass  of  iron-clad  men  on  the  far  left>  who  watched  for 
Cromwell's  battle-word.  The  storm  grew  darker,  and  the  Roundhead 
annalist  relates  that,  'just  as  both  armies  were  joining  battle,  and 
beginning  the  first  encounter  or  assault  of  each  other,  it  pleased  the 
Lord,  as  it  was  roost  credibly  affirmed  for  a  certain  truth,  that  a  sudden 
and  mighty  great  storm  of  rain  and  hail,  and  terrible  claps  of  thunder 
were  heard  and  seen  from  the  clouds,  as  if  Heaven  had  resolved  to 
second  the  assault  with  a  fierce  alarm  from  above.*  A  loud  hynm  of 
triumph  and  denunciation  rose  among  the  Roundheads'  ranks,  and 
Rupert  ordered  prayers  to  be  read  at  the  same  time  to  each  regiment 
along  his  line.  This  striking  fact  is  thus  affirmed  by  his  bitter  and  Scorn- 
ful enemy  : — *  Rupert,  that  bloody  plunderer,  would  forsooth,  to  seem 
religious,  just  like  a  juggling  Machiavellian,  have  a  sermon  preached 
before  him  and  his  army.  His  chaplain  took  his  text  out  of  Joshua  xail. 
22.  The  words  were  these  : — *  The  Lord  God  of  gods,  the  Lord  God  of 
gods,  he  knoweth,  and  Israel  shall  know  ;  if  it  be  in  rebellion,  or  if  in 
transgression  against  the  Lord,  save  us  not  this  day.'  I  know  not  how 
Goring  and  his  brother-reprobates  conducted  tbemselvea  in  thia  solemn 
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prayer-time ;  but  f  ure  I  am  that  Rupert  was  no  hypocritei  and  that  the 
most  Irecklesft  of  his  wild  Cavaliers  did  not  follow  him  less  cheerily 
because  his  battle-cry  was  prefaced  by  a  prayer.  Still  darker  and 
gloomier  fell  the  eyeningt  and  closer  and  murkier  was  the  air^  as  the 
thunder  of  the  skies  was  more  and  more  frequently  echoed  by  the 
artillery  where  Cromwell  waS|  upon  the  far  left  among  the  guns« 
At  lengthi  the  whole  of  the  dark  masses  on  either  side  seemed  to  catch 
fire  from  that  flame ;  and  bright,  and  loud,  and  far  the  artillery  flashed, 
and  the  musketry  sparkled  along  those  formidable  ranks.  Then  Rupert 
darted  away  to  the  head  of  his  Cavaliers,  who  had  hitherto  kept  the 
enemy  at  a  distance  by  musketry  placed  among  their  ranks.  At  the 
same  moment  By ron^  unable  to  restrain  himself,  led  forth  his  cavalry 
from  their  strong  positiouf  and,  before  he  could  get  them  into  order  for 
a  charge,  Cromwell  and  Crauford  were  upon  them,  with  the  Ironsides 
and  Manchester's  cavalry :  sweeping  round  the  ditch,  they  cleared  the 
mnge  of  the  royal  guns,  and  came  upon  the  disordered  Cavaliers  upon 
fiur  ground,  driving  desperately  into  the  midst  of  them.  In  a  moment 
all  was  wild  and  terrible  confusion  there.  But  already  Rupert  and  his 
fiery  chivalry  were  among  the  Covenanting  Scots  upon  the  left,  bursting 
at  once  into  the  very  heart  of  their  fierce  and  solemn  host,  scattering 
Aem  like  spray  before  some  storm-driven  ship,  and  plunging  still  on- 
ward to  the  front  of  their  reserve.  One  moment's  pause,  one  more 
wild  tfaout  and  charge,  and  his  life-guard  are  amongst  them  now."  (The 
reserve.)  "  No  pause— 'no  mercy — scarcely  resistance  is  found  there. 
The  whole  mais,  pursuers  and  pursued,  sweeps  by  to  yonder  hill :  the 
thundering  hoofs,  the  ringing  armour,  the  maddening  shouts,  the  quick| 
sharp,  frequent  shot  are  scarcely  heard. 

**  Nor  was  Goring  idle  then :  it  was  at  times  like  these  this  dauntless 
villain  half  redeemed  his  vices  by  his  valour.  The  Scottish  foot  falter 
before  his  daring  charge  \  his  desperadoes  are  up  to  their  very  pikes— 
and  within  them  now.  The  ground  is  carpeted  with  bloody  tartans,  at 
the  Cavaliers  press  on  through  their  tumultuous  rout,  and  hew  down  the 
fogitives  by  icores.  They  are  gone,  and  with  them  their  pursuers  ;  and 
two-thirdi  of  the  field  is  won« 

*'  tfut  the  battle  still  rages  fiercely  on  the  centre  of  the  royal  line, 
■ow  fttsailed  by  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy :  there  Briton  meets  Briton, 
hand  to  handf  and  foot  to  foot  i  every  pike  is  thrust  home,  and  every 
moakct  levelled  low ;  and  '  the  very  air  seems  all  on  fire,'  and  the  '  ear 
ii  deafened  with  the  roaring  of  artillery/  and  the  shouts  and  shrieks  and 
fUrsee  of  conquering  or  dying  men.  Lesley  "  (the  Puritan)  "  now 
eomet  galloping  up  with  his  reserve  of  horse,  and  falls  upon  the  masses 
already  smitten  by  Cromwell's  furious  horse/'  (Ah,  where  was  Rupert 
then?)  **  The  Irish  horse  are  slain  or  prisoners  to  a  man.  Their  foot 
here  retired  toward*  York,  and  are  rallied  there  by  General  King ;  and 
the  conqueren  sweep  on  like  a  foaming  torrent  to  where  Newcastle's 
brave  y^omeoi  still  and  alotici  stand  finui  Firmly  as  their  own  sea-girt 
rocks  those  gallant  Englishmen  receive  the  shock.     Again  and  again 
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the  iiery  fanatics  rush  upon  their  planted  pikes,  and  receive  their  steady 
fire.  Many  a  brave  Yorkshireman  lies  crushed  and  writhing  before 
every  charge,  but  still  their  narrowing  ranks  are  stedfast  and  dauntless 
as  before.  And  now  their  own  guns  are  turned  upon  them  by  Crom- 
weirs  artillerymen,  and  between  each  charge  of  cavalry  the  iron  storm 
makes  fearful  chasms  in  their  column*  But  still  they  stood.  Before  the 
most  mettled  steed  could  reach  their  line,  it  was  compact  agaiji.  They 
fell,  to  a  man,  on  the  spot  where  the  gallant  Cavendish  first  planted 
them ! 

"And  now  the  conquerors  on  either  side  have  done  their  work,  and 
have  time  to  rally  and  breathe,  and  look  around  them,  each  moving  to 
regain  his  battle-ground,  when,  lo !  as  if  starting  from  the  dead,  each 
victor  meets  another,  returning  from  the  slaughter  of  his  enemies,  to 
claim  the  victory.  Then  came  the  severest  trial  of  the  day.  Each 
occupied  the  ground  his  enemy  had  covered  when  the  fight  began  ;  and 
through  the  lurid  and  sulphurous  shades  of  approaching  night  was  seen 
the  gleaming  armour  of  another  hostile  line.  Then  it  was  that  Rupert's 
followers  failed  him — the  high  and  sparkling  mettle  of  his  Cavaliers, 
consuming  all  before  it  in  the  first  outbreak,  fainted  now  before  the 
sustained  flame  of  fanaticism  that  burned  in  the  Puritans'  excited 
hearts.  Still  Rupert  strove  to  rally  his  panting  and  exhausted  troops  ; 
still  his  loud  battle-cry, '  For  God  and  for  the  King !'  rose  above  the 
din  ;  but  he  no  longer  found  an  echo  to  that  cry.  The  Puritans  galloped 
up  to  his  Cavaliers,  and  met  with  scarcely  an  antagonist ;  '  their  enemies 
were  scattered  before  them,'  as  they  too  truly  said.  Away  over  the 
broken  ground,  and  dismounted  guns,  and  shattered  carriages  the  Cava- 
liers are  flying  through  the  darkness,  and  leave  the  bloodily  contested 
field  to  the  Puritans  and — Cromwell. 

"  The  prince,  deserted  by  his  regiment,  still  strove  to  rally  a  few  fol- 
lowers, but  in  vain :  wherever  a  group  was  gathered,  the  Roundhead 
horse  were  upon  them  in  irresistible  force  ;  and  at  length  Rupert  was 
left  alone.  Then,  rousing  his  gallant  horse  for  one  last  effort,  he  cleared 
a  high  fence  into  a  bean-field,  and,  thus  sheltered,  made  his  way  from 
the  field  so  fatal  to  his  fame.  With  what  agony  of  heart  must  that  proud 
young  soldier  have  retreated  before  his  despised  and  avenging  foes,  to 
meet  the  consequences  of  his  defeat !  Yet  was  he  not  wanting  then  to 
the  sad  but  noble  duty  of  a  general  in  retreat.  He  rallied  such  men 
as  he  could  find  unparalysed  by  panic,  and  collected  a  few  squadrons  of 
dragoons.  These  he  led  forward  at  a  gallop  to  where  the  heath  was 
bounded  by  inclosures,  and  narrow  lanes  afforded  the  only  approach  to 
York.  Here,  dismounting  his  men,  he  lined  the  hedges,  and  received 
the  pursuers  with  so  close  a  fire,  that  even  Cromwell  paused,  and  called 
off  his  men.  The  Irish  foot,  placed  in  reserve  to  the  left  wing,  had  been 
rallied  near  York  by  General  King,  and  now  formed  a  safeguard  for  the 
fugitives.  Then  sUence,  the  silence  of  the  dead,  only  broken  by  the 
groans  of  the  dying,  fell  upon  the  battle-field, — and  all  was  over." 

This  is  a  battle-scene  indeed,  almost  unparalleled  for  interest 
»ad  aaJwatioD,    Here  we  have  tho  slir,  the  ^Infe, 
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'^  And  all  the  tumult  of  the  heady  fight." 

Well  might  Scott  say,  in  his  vigorous  **  Bokeby  C^ — 

**  The  battle's  rage 
Was  like  the  strife  which  currents  wage, 
Where  Orinoco,  in  his  pride, 
Bolls  to  the  main  no  tribute  tide, 
But  'gainst  broad  ocean  urges  far 
A  rival  sea  of  roaring  war ! 
While,  in  ten  thousand  eddies  driven. 
The  billows  fling  their  foam  to  heaven ; 
And  the  pale  pilot  seeks,  in  vain, 
Where  rolls  the  river,  where  the  main." 

Yet,  despite  "  hot  Buperfs ""  gallantry  and  fire,  we  cannot  acquit 
him  of  grievous  blame  for  his  share  in  this  disaster.  In  the  first 
instance  he  obviously  left  his  original  post  too  speedily,  thereby 
inducing  Byron  to  rush  out  in  fiery  emulation,  though  against 
orders,  and  expose  himself  at  a  disadvantage  to  CromwelFs 
charge.  Again,  it  is  manifest  that  the  prince  pursued  the  Scots 
too  far,  and  with  absolutely  reckless  impetuosity,  when  nothing 
could  be  gained  thereby.  Had  not  his  Cavaliers^  steeds  been  jaded, 
and  themselves  exhausted  by  this  fruitless  toil,  they  would  never 
have  deserted  their  leader  almost  without  a  blow,  when  they  met 
CromwelPs  Ironsides  returning  from  pursuit.  The  latter  were 
comparatively  fresh  and  unjaded.  This  was  partly  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  gallant  stand  made  by  the  Yorkshiremen  who  would 
not  tempt  them  to  pursuit ;  but  we  need  not  doubt  that  any  such 
temptation  would  have  failed  to  ensnare  the  equally  bold  and 
careful  Cromwell.  Here,  as  on  Naseby  Field,  we  have  the  clearest 
evidence  that  Bupert  was  the  bravest  of  men,  and  the  most  dash- 
ing of  cavalry  officers ;  but  it  cannot  surely  be  disputed  that  he 
was,  further,  a  most  imperfect  general.  For  once  "common- 
place ^^  is  in  the  right.  Not  that  he  did  not  possess  all  the  requi- 
site mental  qualifications ;  his  only  military  vice  was  an  inordinate 
love  of  fighting  ;  and,  alas !  this  cost  his  royal  master  dear.  We 
will  not  dwell  on  the  liberality  of  sentiment  displayed  by  the 
Puritans  in  exulting  over  the  death,  upon  this  field  of  battle,  of 
Prince  Eupert^s  canine  attendant,  whom  they  believed  to  be  an 
imp  of  darkness.  Their  "  moderation  was  always  known  unto 
all  men.^^  The  king  does  not  appear  to  have  lost  confidence  in, 
or  to  have  addressed  a  single  reproval  to,  his  nephew ;  he  knew, 
indeed,  that  the  prince  had  done  his  best,  and  that  no  man 
suffered  more  than  he.  From  this  period  we  meet  with  little  but 
royal  reverses  and  Puritan  triumphs;  and  the  record  of  these 
disasters  is  rather   disheartening.    Soon,  however,  we   arrive 
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at    the  scene  of  decision,  the  battte-field  of  Naseby.     Here, 
as  usual  in  such  cases,   Mr,   Warburton^s  narrative   is  very 
spirited   and   animated.      We   have    no   space    to    quote   it; 
and,  besides,  one  battle  is  enough  for  an  article.     The  unhappy 
treason,  or  seeming  treason,  of  Carmarthen  in  turning  the  mon- 
arch'^s  steed  at  the  moment  of  decision,  is  dramatically  recorded. 
But  we  altogether  deny  that   "the   king   suffered   himself  to 
be  led  away  like  a  child.*'     Where  is  the  proof  of  any  such 
assertion  l    On  the  contrary,  he  strove  to  return ;  but  it  was  too 
late.    To  the  last,  he  with  "Bupert  endeavoured  to  rally  the  flying 
cavalry !     On  this  occasion  the  king^s  lettera  to  the  queen  were 
seized  and  published  by  the   victorious   rebels.     Thus   faintly 
speaks  Mr.Warburton   on  this  theme: — "The  celebrated  col- 
lection of  letters  was  immediately  published  by  the  Parliament ; 
and  the  world  then,  and  for  the  most  part  now,  believed  and 
believes  his  correspondence  to  have  been  one  tissue  of  perjury 
and  falsehood.     Those  who  take  the  trouble  to  read  these  letters 
(Harleian  Misellany,  v.  514)  will  be  surprised  to  find  on  what 
slight  foundation  this  assertion  has  been  founded.""     (We  should 
rather  say,  that  it  was  without  the  shadow  of  a  foundation.) 
"  The  fondest  affection  for  the  queen,  indeed,  breathes  through 
all  the  letters,  and  the   most   unbounded   confidence:  there  is 
many  a  political  intrigue  alluded  to,*'  (and  what  then !)  "  and 
many  matters  confessed  to  the  queen  that  never  had  been  related 
to  the  public  f '  (is  this  extraordinary  ?)    *'  but,  conddering  the 
reputed  falsehood  of  the  king,  and  the  tortuous  line  of  action 
in  which  he  was  compelled  to  wander  in  avoiding  his  innume- 
rable and  implacable  enemies  from  within  and  from  without, — 
considering  all  this^  the  accusations  against  him  seem  to  owe  much 
of  their  weight  to  party  feeling. ^'^     (Rather  owe  their  origin  to  the 
most  barefaced  lying,  and  are  fostered  by  the  weakest  or  the 
most  malignant  bigotry.)     "  If,"  adds  Mr.  Warburton,  for  once 
telling  the  plain  truth  of  these  mighty  Puritans,  the  champions  of 
freedom, — "  if  the  dark  and  crafty  Cromweirs,  or  the  deep  and 
plotting  Pym's,  most  private  correspondence  had  been  laid  open 
to   the  world  by  their   enemies,  how  would  it  stand  in  com- 
parison ?     The  former  of  these  two  professed,  that  it  was  lawful 
to  play  the  knave  with  a  knave,  and  the  latter  acted  on  the 
axiom."     We  might  have  added  the  name  of  Hampden  here,  did 
we  not  remember  that  he  was  far  too  crafty  to  trust  his  craft 
to  any  paper,  or  have  any  real  confidant  on  earth.     The  king 
himself  said  of  these  letters : — "  Nor  can  any  man*s  malice  l^ 
gratified  further  by  my  letters  than  to  see  my  constancy  to  my 
wife,   the  laws,  and   religion.     Bees  will   gather  honey   where 
the  spider  sucks  poison.     The  integrity  of  my  intentions  is  not 
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jealous  of  any  injury  my  expressions  can  do  them  ;  for,  although 
the  confidence  of  privacy  may  admit  greater  freedom  in  writing 
such  letters,  which  may  be  liable  to  envious  exceptions,  yet  the 
innocency  of  my  chief  purposes  cannot  be  so*  strained  or  mis- 
interpreted by  them  as  not  to  let  all  men  see  that  I  wish  nothing 
more  than  a  happy  composure  of  differences  with  justice  and 
honour;  not  more  to  my  own  than  my  people'*s  content,  who 
have  any  sparks  of  love  or  loyalty  left  in  them ;  who,  by  those 
my  letters^  may  be  convinced,  that  I  can  both  act  and  mind  my 
own  and  my  kingdom^s  affairs  so  as  becomes  a  prince.""  And 
yet,  despite  all  this,  though  Mr.  Warburton,  on  ftill  consideration, 
acquits  the  martyr-king  of  guilt  with  respect  to  that  correspond- 
ence on  which  almost  all  the  most  weighty  charges  of  insincerity 
are  founded,  he  is,  strange  to  say,  so  possessed  himself  by  the 
vulgar  prejudice  which  he  combats,  as  to  give  us  frequent  occa- 
sions of  learning  that  Msehood  was,  in  his  opinion  also,  the  king^s 
one  vice.  Surely  he  forgets  against  whom  he  brings  this  weighty 
charge  so  lightly  : — against  a  saint  of  God,  against  one  of  whom 
he  himself  confesses,  that  he  was  not  only  affectionate,  kind,  and 
just,  but  also  deeply  pious.  The  insincerity  attributed  to  him  is 
obviously  out  of  keeping  with  all  this :  it  would  be  one  single  mon- 
strous blood-red  spot  standing  alone  on  a  snow-white  shield.  It 
is  confessed  on  all  sides,  that  King  Charles  died  the  death  of  a 
martyr:  it  is  equally  undisputed,  that  whilst  deeply  humbled 
before  his  God  for  his  own  and  his  nation^s  sins,  (for  he  too  was 
a  man,  and  therefore  not  faultless,  and  what  we  might  think  slight 
errors  might  appear  crimes  to  him,)  he  never  acknowledged  in 
theslight^t  degree  the  truth  of  this  "eternar'  imputation,  never 
confessed  his  regret  for  a  single  act  of  insincerity.  Still  our  ad- 
versaries will  not  be  daunted  by  this  memory ;  they  will  assure 
us  that  this  loving  Christian  monarch  thought  falsehood  king- 
craft. Surely  every  generous  reader  must  needs  exclaim, 
"  Credat  Oariyle,  non  ego  !'*  In  the  appendix  to  his  second 
volume,  Mr,  Warburton  gives  the  passages  from  the  king^s  cor- 
respondence which  have  been  most  objected  to.  One  of  them 
nms  thus : — '^  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  Strafford^s 
innocent  blood  hath  been  one  of  the  great  causes  of  God^s  just 
judsments  upon  this  nation  by  a  furious  civil  war,  both  sides 
nitherto  being^  almost  equally  punished  as  being  in  a  manner 
equally  euilty?*  We  have  had  occasion  to  demonstrate  the 
troth  or  this.  But,  verily,  such  contemptible  calumnies  would 
be  beneath  notice,  were  they  not  caught  up  and  echoed  by  such 
fisBhionable  party-writers  as  Mr.  Macaulay.  He  has  dared 
(milder  language  we  cannot  employ)  to  found  the  most  insolent 
duurges  a^inst  our  royal  saint  upon  this. very  correspondence. 
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When  he  stands  before  the  judgment-seat  of  his  Maker,  he  will 
have  to  answer  for  all  these ;    for,  if  every  idle  word  shall  be 
brought  into  condemnation,  how  much  more  the  records  of  the 
historian,  whose  professed  purport  is  to  enlighten  the  minds  of 
the  present  and  of  all  future  ages,  and  enable  them  to  form  a  just 
judgment  of  the  past.     May  he  be  able  in  that  great  hour  to  clear 
himself  from  the  suspicion  of  voluntary  and  intentional  falsehood 
as  fully  as  the  martyr-king  whom  he  has  ventured  to  calumniate. 
From  this  point  onward  all  is  dismay  and  discomforture,  save 
that  the  unfailing  courage  of  the  royal  sufferer  shines  as  the  distant 
polar  star  over  a  waste  of  icy  billows.     The  good  spirit  of  Prince 
Kupert  at  last  deserted  him.    Though  his  conduct  in  the  surrender 
of  Bristol  might  not  be  as  censurable  as  it  at  first  appeared,  the 
dignified  reproof  the  king  was  by  no  means  too  severe.  ■   Even 
Mr.  Warburton  appears  to  disapprove  of  the  stubborn,  dogged 
anger  his  hero  now  evinced,  and  still  more  of  his  subsequent  heat 
when  he  banished  himself  at  Newark  from  the  royal  presence. 
However,  we  are  happy  to  find  that  he  subsequently  repented 
his  hot  perversity,  and  wrote  a  very  noble  letter  to  the  king,  ex- 
pressing his  contrition,  which  Mr.  Warburton  has  inserted,  voL 
iii.  p.  224.     After  this  he  fought  his  way  through  to  Oxford,  and 
saw  his  royal  uncle  once  agam — alas !  for  the  last  time.     Soon 
after  the  king  took  refuge  in  Scotland,  and  Bupert  went  across 
the  seas.     We  cannot  follow  him  through  the  next  long  chapter, 
^*  Bupert  at  Sea,^^  though  this  also  contains  much  to  interest. 
He  fought  with  his  wonted  valour  in  a  French  campaign  against 
the  Spaniards  ;  returning  to  Paris,  he  received  a  most  affectionate 
letter  from  King  Charles,  then  a  prisoner  at  Hampton  Court, 
which  Mr.  Warburton  gives  us ;  finally,  after  a  fruitless  expedi- 
tion to  the  coast  of  England,  we  find  him  as  an  admiral  crossing 
the  deep  to  the  West  Indies.     This  expedition  is  described  at 
length,  mainly  from  an  ancient  manuscript ;  but  we  cannot  linger 
over  so  discursive  a  theme.     We  now  return  once  more  to  the 
captive  monarch.     Mr.  Warburton  has  described  his  martyrdom 
finely,  but  of  course  briefly.     He  mentions  one  circumstance, 
concerning  ^'  a  refinement  on  humiliation,^^   which,  as  he  says, 
has   not  been  generally  noticed.      This  is,  that   ''the   head&- 
man^s  block  was  so  low  that  the  king  was  oUiged  to  lie  al^ 
the  floor  in  order  to  reach  it  with  his  nechr     This,  as  far  at 
least  as  we  know,  was  a  novel  form  of  martyrdom.     ''  Charles 
Stuart,"  says  Mr.  Warburton,  "  slaughtered  by  hypocrites,  fana- 
tics, and  traitors,  lay  calmly  in  his  coffin,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Banqueting  Hall,  in  the  darkness  and  silence  of  midnight.     His 
destroyer  was  not  so  calm,  though  he  had  conquered :  impelled 
by  the  horror  of  suspense,  he  went  to  visit  the  dead  king.    Did 
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he  not  envy  the  dead  majesty -that  lay  there  in  calm  repose,  its 
life-work  done!'^  The  death  of  some  noble  Cavaliers  is  next  re- 
lated, and  then  we  pass  to  the  last  scenes  of  Buperfs  long  and 
honourable  career.  His  philosophical  studies,  the  brave  exploits 
of  his  old  age  in  maintaining  tne  sinking  fame  of  England  on 
the  seas  against  her  bravest  enemy — the  Hollander;  his  straight- 
forward manly  reprobation  of  the  corrupt  practices  of  Charles  the 
Second^s  administration,  which  almost  forced  a  blush  to  the 
brazen  brow  of  that  *^  Merry  Monarch  C'*  his  final  decease,  not 
indeed  old  in  years  as  in  honours,  for  he  was  but  sixty-three, 
leaving  no  honester,  braver,  or  more  true-hearted  man  behind 
him,  as  his  biographer  aptly  says — all  these  are  brought  before 
us  in  what  may  be  considered  the  epilogue  to  this  comprehensive 
and  interesting  work.  Bupert  was  rather  the  man  of  action  than 
of  thought ;  and  yet  his  thoughts  also  were  generally  just,  and 
sometimes  deep.  If  he  was  not  altogether  free  from  the  vices 
v^ch  stained  his  age  in  the  world^s  history,  especially  in  the 
latter  half  of  his  career,  he  was  nevertheless  far  more  moral 
than  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries,  and  must  always  be  dear 
to  loyal  hearts  as  the  chivalric  champion  of  a  falling  monarch. 
Often  on  the  losing  side,  he  was  yet  singularly  successful  in  all 
his  personal  operations,  and  never  charged  at  the  head  of  his 
horse  without  carrying  all  before  him.  Though  his  broadsword 
was  frequently  red  with  blood,  he  had  a  kind  and  gentle  heart ; 
for  he  was  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  son,  a  loving  brother,  a 
faithful  subject,  and  a  generous  foe ;  and  of  him  it  may  be  truly 
sidd, — 

*'  For  the  rights  of  fair  England  that  broadsword  he  draws  ; 
His  king  is  his  leader,  his  Church  is  his  cause  : 
His  watchword  is  honour,  his  pay  is  renown,-— 
God  strike  with  the  gallant  that  strikes  for  the  crown !" 

Finally,  we  must  be  permitted  to  cite  some  few  anecdotes  from 
the  interesting  volumes  before  us,  which  will  serve  incidentally 
to  illustrate  the  characters  of  the  king,  his  adherents,  and  his 
adversaries,  which  may  not  be  familiar  to  our  readers.  Thus  we 
read,  vol.  i.  p.  71 :  *'  An  amiable  anecdote  is  told  of  Charles 
during  the  civil  wars,  which  may  as  well  be  mentioned  here.  He 
wished  to  consult  some  volume  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  sent 
for  it.  The  librarian,  with  simple  fidelity  to  his  rules,  replied, 
that  no  books  once  entered  there  were  ever  allowed  to  leave  it. 
This  message  being  brought  to  the  king,  he  rose  up,  put  on  his 
hat,  and  went  himself  to  seek  for  the  volume  as  modestly  as 
anv  sizar.''  This,  we  observe,  is  quoted  from  "Jesse."  Mr. 
Vv  arborton  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Charles's  court.    Mr. 
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Disraeli  had  before  remarked  of  it:  '*  We  may  rate  Charleses 
taste  at  the  supreme  degree,  by  remarking  that  this  monaroh 
never  patronised  mediocrity :  the  artist  who  was  honoured  by  hb 
regard  was  ever  a  master-spirit.''  We  may  observe,  that  in 
poetry,  also.  King  Charleses  taste  was  faultless.  Ben  Jonsoo^ 
the  first  of  living  bards,  was  his  great  favourite ;  and  ^^  nuri 
Ben''  has  recorded  the  monarch's  ceaselesis  generosity  and  hit 
own  loyal  affection  in  many  a  noble  strain.  Such  is  the  eon* 
temptible  spite  entertained  by  the  majority  of  the  smaller  literaij 
fry  for  Charles's  memory,  that  they  have  not  scrupled  to  place  fta 
infamous  slander  on  his  king  even  on  Ben  Jonson  s  lips,  accusii^ 
the  monarch  of  a  lack  of  generosity.  Shakspeare,  we  may  fiir^er 
observe,  was  the  constant  companion  of  the  martyr-monardi. 
The  Puritans  thought  it  his  ^'  familiar,"  and  said  he  made  almosft 
as  much  account  of  it  as  of  the  Bible.  That  Charles's  court 
was  attractive,  we  may  conclude  from  the  youthful  Bupert^s 
strong  asseveration :  "  For  being  a  hunting  that  morning  with 
the  king,  he  wished  he  might  break  his  neck  so  he  might  leave 
his  bones  in  England."  (See  p.  76.)  Further  on,  we  are  re* 
minded  (p.  141)  that  "  Henry  Martyn,  the  regicide,  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  *  If  we  must  have  a  king,  I  would  rather 
have  the  last  gentleman  than  any  other;'"  while  **Baillie,  a 
stem  Covenanter,  spoke  of  him  as  ^  a  most  just,  reasonable,  and 
sweet  person.' " 

On  page  177  we  learn,  from  Sir  P.  Warwick's  memoirs,  that 
^^  the  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus  had  a  book  written  against 
it  with  no  less  title  than  ^Jestis-worship  confuted :'  so,  if  a  Maho« 
metan  had  heard  it  cried  in  the  streets  to  be  sold  (as  it  was), 
surely  he  might  justly  have  thought  this  nation  at  that  time 
was  denying  their  Saviour,"  We  niay  observe,  that  Mr.  War- 
burton  is  totally  incorrect  in  imagining  that  the  king  faltered  or 
broke  down  on  discovering  the  flight  of  "the  five  members." 
He  spoke  temperately,  but  nobly ;  and  his  exact  words  are  on 
record. 

On  page  246  we  read:  "A  statue  was  made  by  Bernini, 
from  a  picture  of  King  Charles,  whose  name  was  carefully  con- 
cealed from  the  sculptor.  Signer  Bernini,  after  looking  for 
some  time  stedfastly  upon  it,  said,  ^  that  he  had  never  seen  a  face 
which  showed  so  much  greatness,  and,  withal,  such  marks  of 
sadness  and  misfortune.'  Mn  Warburton  singularly  charges 
the  king  with  an  unworthy  mental  reservation  (on  p.  248), 
because  he  told  the  commissioners  of  parliament  that  ^^  he  had 
no  thought  but  of  peace  and  justice  to  his  people."  What  is 
the  obvious  meaning  of  *•  no  thought"  here  i  Clearly  that  he 
wished  for  nothing  else.    Not  that  the  idea  had  never  entered 
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into  his  mind  that  he  might  he  driven  to  defend  his  crown,  which 
is  the  strange  assertion  imputed  to  him  by  Mr.  Warburton.  But 
this  is  the  hypercritical  fashion  after  which  every  word,  every 
syllable  of  the  martyr-monarch's  is  weighed  in  the  balance  of 
suspicion,  and  then  treasured  up  against  him  as  proofs  of  his 
"  duplicity,^  **  curses  of  his  life,''  &c.  &c.  These  hard  words  are 
actually  employed  on  the  page  before  us,  upon  this  special  pro- 
vocation !  Surely  it  is  high  time  to  abandon  such  childish  and 
absurd  imputations.  Another  record  of  Boundhead  insolence 
will  be  found  on  page  278.  "  Young  Fairfax  pressed  courageomly 
through  the  royal  guard,  and,  reaching  the  king,  forced  the  peti-> 
tion  on  his  notice.  The  king  turned  away,  but  Sir  Thomas  laid 
his  charge  on  his  saddle-bow,  and,  in  doing  so,  was  nearly  ridden 
over  by  the  insulted  and  angry  monarch.''  Another  anecdote 
may  edify  our  readers.  **  Mr.  Bond,  one  of  the  presumptuous 
^saints'  preaching  at  the  Savoy,  told  his  auditors,  'that  they 
ought  to  contribute  and  pray,  and  do  all  they  were  able  to  bring 
about  their  brethren  of  Scotland,  for  settling  of  God's  cause : — 
/  say  this  is  GocTs  cause ;  and  if  our  God  hath  any  cause,  this  is 
it :  and  if  this  be  not  God's  cause,  then  God  is  no  God  for  me,  hut 
the  devil  is  got  up  into  heaven.'* "  Truly,  the  only  God  of  these 
Puritans  was  their  own  carnal  and  seditious  will. 

On  page  852  Mr.  Warburton  very  justly  stigmatises  Milton 
for  his  Drutal  and  insolent  abuse  of  King  Charles,  as  being  '^  as 
meanly  rancorous  as  a  partisan"  as  he  is  "sublime  as  a  poet." 
How  sad  it  is  that  we  are  compelled  to  think  thus  meanly  of  a 
Milton  !  Turning  to  a  veir  different  theme,  we  find  that  Sir  r hilip 
Warwick,  whom  Mr.  Warburton  calls  "  the  Froissart  of  the 
Cavaliers,'*  has  celebrated  Rupert  **as  that  brave  prince  and 
hopeful  soldier,"  and  has  borne  him  witness  that  ^'  he  put  that 
spirit  into  the  king's  army,  that  all  men  seemed  resolved." 

Our  author  has  given  us  a  very  animated  and  happy  descrip- 
tion of  Oxford  during  the  period  of  King  Charles's  abode  in  that 
loyal  city  in  his  second  volume,  but  we  have  no  space  to  extract 
it.  There  is  also  an  interesting  letter  from  the  Countess  of 
Denbigh  to  her  son  in  this  same  volume ;  a  sample,  no  doubt,  of 
many  a  touching  appeal  occasioned  by  the  distresses  of  those 
evil  days.  There  is  a  bit  of  scandal  on  page  221,  in  a  note 
anent  the  reputation  of  Queen  Henrietta,  which  had  better  be 
removed,  we  should  say,  fh)m  the  next  edition,  since  it  seems  to 
be  without  foundation,  though  we  have  no  great  affection  for 
the  memory  of  that  daughter  of  "  Henri  Quatre."  An  instance 
of  Prince  Bupert's  activity  will  be  found  a  page  or  two  further  on. 
**  On  the  Sna,**  says  Mr.  Warburton,  "  an  incident  is  recorded  in 
his  highness's  journal,  which  scarcely  comports  with  what  is  called 
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the  gravity  of  history.  Early  in  the  morning,  as  he  was  shavings- 
intelligence  was  brought  that  the  enemy  was  approaching  White- 
bridge.  He  threw  himself  into  his  saddle  half-shaved,  rode  off  to 
meet,  charge,  and  rout  the  foe,  and  then  returned  to  finish  his 
toilet.^^ — The  following  fantastic  letter  of  Lord  Newcastle's  to 
the  prince  will  be  found  page  397  : — ^^  May  it  please  your  higlh* 
ness.  In  the  first  place  I  congratulate  your  huge  and  great  mda^ 
ries^  which  indeed  is  fit  for  none  but  your  highness.  For  all  the 
affairs  in  the  north  I  refer  your  highness  to  this  bearer,  Sir  John 
Mayne,  who  can  tell  your  highness  every  particular:  only  this  I 
must  assure  your  highness,  that  the  Scots  are  as  big  again  in  foot 
as  I  am,  and  their  horse,  I  doubt,  much  better  than  ours  are :  so 
that  if  your  highness  do  not  please  to  come  hither,  and  that  very 
soon  too,  the  great  game  of  your  uncUs  will  be  endangered^  if  not 
lost ;  and  with  your  highness  being  near,  certainly  won :  so  I 
doubt  not  but  your  highness  will  come,  and  that  very  soon.  Your 
highness'^s  most passioTiate  creature^  W.  Newcastle." 

We  might  cite  many  other  interesting  anecdotes  and  traits  of 
character  from  these  two,  as  well  as  from  the  third  volume,  but 
must  content  ourselves  with  recording  these  two  circumstances, 
with  which  we  did  not  happen  to  be  before  acquainted ;  first,  that 
at  King  Gharles'^s  coronation,  Senhouse,  bishop  of  Carlisle, 
preached  the  sermon  on  the  equally  ominous  and  glorious  text 
from  Eev.  ii.  10,  "Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give 
thee  a  crown  of  life ;"  and  secondly,  that  at  his  funeral  the  snow 
fell  thick  upon  his  pall,  so  that,  as  Herbert  says, "  it  was  all  white, 
the  colour  of  innocency ;  so  went  the  white  king  to  his  grave.'' 

Perhaps  we  should  have  apologised  to  our  readers  as  to  Mr. 
Warburton,  for  having  written  so  much  or  more  of  King  Charles 
than  of  Prince  Bupert  and  the  Cavaliers.  But  who  that 
approaches  the  history  of  these  days  with  a  loyal  heart  can  fail  to 
be  attracted  towards  the  royal  martyr !  It  is  his  saintly  image 
which  beams  through  that  civil  tempest  with  a  mild  and  lovely 
halo,  and  seems  almost  to  endear  the  records  of  its  darkest  broils. 
Truly,  a  galaxy  of  noble  hearts  was  gathered  round  him, — Sir 
Bevil  Glanvil,  honest  Balph  Hopton,  brave  Trelawney,  Carnarvon, 
Sidney  Godolphin,  Astley,  Grandison,  Capell,  those  peers  too 
who  performed  the  last  sad  honours  to  their  beloved  and  departed 
master,  Richmond,  Hertford,  Lindsey,  and  Southampton,  and  last, 
not  least,  the  gallant  dauntless  "  Cavalier  of  Cavaliers,"  Prince 
Bupert.  Courage,  physical  courage  at  least,  was  not  wanting  to 
the  royalists  ;  alas !  moral  courage  was.  The  Hydes  and  Falk- 
lands  failed  to  perform  their  duty,  until  it  was  too  late  !  And 
now,  in  our  own  days,  who  can  doubt  that  our  nobility  and  gentry 
would  fight  full  as  gallantly  as  their  ancestors,  for  the  cause  of  the 
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Crown  and  the  Church — ^fight,  that  is,  with  deeds,  when  called 
on ;  but  not,  alas !  with  milder,  but  apparently  far  less  easily 
attainable  weapons !  Let  us  hope  for  the  best.  Surely  all  the 
prayers  that  have  ascended  from  so  many  holy  men — surely  the 
flame  of  renovation  which  has  sprung  forth  amongst  us  to  purify 
and  to  bri^ten,  surely  the  evidences  of  life  visible  far  and  wide 
within  our  Anglican  community,  surely  all  these  will  prevent  our 
utter  downfal,  will  fire  us  to  combat  against  the  spirit  of  lawless 
disobedience,  will  enable  us  to  save  hw  and  order,  even  amidst 
the  wreck  of  empires  and  of  nations. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  paper  and  print  of  Mr, 
Warburton^s  work,  together  with  the  fine  en&ravinss  it  contains, 
lender  it  an  omanlent  for  any  library.  The  portmto  of  Princ^ 
Rupert  himself,  the  elegant  and  aristocratic  Marquis  of  Wor- 
cester, and  the  famous  Montrose  will  be  found  peculiarly  inter- 
esting. We  conclude  our  imperfect  review  with  the  confession 
of  our  gratitude  to  Mr.  Warburton  for  his  obviously  long  and 
careful  labours,  and  with  the  assurance  that  we  consider  '^  Prince 
Rupert  and  the  Cavaliers^^  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  our  great  civil  war,  and  a  production  worthy  of  the  author  of 
^  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross.**^ 
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Ah-t.  II. — Mornings  antongit  the  Jesuits  at  Borne.    Seina  iVoftir 
of  Conversations  held  vntK  certain  Jesuits  on  the  suhect  of 
heligion  in  the  City  of  Home.     By  the  Bev.  M.  Hobakt 
Seymour,  M.A.     London  :  Seeleys. 

We  confess  fo  opening  this  volume  with  some  degree  of  plre- 
jndice  against  the  autnor^s  name,  we  scarcely  know  why ;  atid 
with  some  distrust  as  to  the  line  of  argument  which  he  mighi 
adopt.  In  truth,  such  feelings  must  cross  the  mind  in  conoH 
mencing  the  perusal  of  almost  any  new  work  on  Bomish  contro* 
Tersy ;  for  we  generally  find  little  of  novelty  in  the  argumenti 
and  when  there  is  novelty,  it  is  usuaUy  more  or  less  erroneous. 
Exaffsreration  we  too  frequently  see ;  and^  above  all,  we  observe 
eonfH^onof  ideas,  and  ?di8po^tioD  to  concede  positions  which, 
though  apparently  unimportant,  are,  in  fact,  the  turning  points  of 
the  whole  controversy.  Men  too  frequently  enter  on  discussions 
of  this  kind  without  sufficient  previous  study,  and  therefore 
fall  into  mistakes  of  various  kinds.  In  one  direction  they  adopt 
principles  which  tend  to  the  subversion  of  all  positive  religion ;  or, 
m  the  other,  they  are  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  Jesuitism, 
and  become  slavish  admirers  of  the  very  worst  and  most  dan- 
gerous parts  of  the  Bomish  system. 

Mr.  Seymour  is  no  tyro  in  the  Bomish  controversy :  he  has 
evidently  bestowed  on  it  years  of  thought  and  research;  for 
though  his  work  is  quite  of  a  popular  character,  and  carries  no 
apparatus  of  learning  along  with  it,  being  free  from  quotations, 
references,  &c.,  yet  to  argue  in  the  way  he  has  done,  proves  the 
possession  of  a  complete  mastery  in  his  subject.  In  perusing 
the  "  Mornings  amongst  the  Jesuits,"  we  are  reminded  of  the 
exclamation  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  when  Cranmer'*s  suggestion  of 
applying  to  the  universities  in  the  cause  of  his  marriage  was 
mentioned  to  him — "  He  has  got  the  sow  by  the  right  ear !" 
Mr.  Seymour  Ms  the  animal  in  his  clutches;  and  a  woeful 
tweaking  has  he  administered,  while  he  stands  over  his  prostrate 
victim  with  an  air  of  benevolence  and  politeness,  which  adds 
severely  to  the  infliction.  We  confess  that  we  have  often  laughed 
heartily  over  Mr.  Seymour'*s  pages ;  for  the  rout  of  his  opponents 
by  the  ability  of  his  tactics,  when  contrasted  with  their  previous 
triumphant  assurance,  is  so  complete,  and  the  quiet  way  in 
which  he  works  up  these  cunning  men  to  the  point  he  wants,  and 
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then  pounces  upon  them  with  some  argument  that  they  cannot 
answer,  is  so  singular,  that  it  reminds  us  more  of  Mr.  Waterton's 
feat  of  turning  over  the  fore  feet  of  the  crocodile,  and  employing 
them  as  reins,  while  he  bestrode  the  monster  in  a  new  kind  of 
saltatory  equestrian  exercise,  than  of  any  thing  else  within  our 
recollection.  The  notion  of  outtoitting  and  puzzling  the  Jesuit^ 
is  certainly  what  would  not  occur  to  ordinary  minds ;  but  Mr. 
Seymour  has  positively  achieved  the  feat.  We  believe  the  whole 
of  nis  narrative  to  be  true:  to  us  it  carries  internal  evidence  of 
its  truth.  The  arguments  employed  on  the  Jesuits'*  side  are 
precisely  those  which  the  most  subtle  and  unscrupulous  dis- 
putants of  the  Church  of  Bome  invariably  employ  as  their  very 
best.  The  air  of  confidence,  assurance,  and  trmmph  with  whica 
they  were  given,  is  also  ably  and  characteristically  described ; 
and  the  judgment  and  ability  of  the  way  in  which  the  discussion 
was  conducted,  together  with  the  evident  sincerity  of  the  author 
of  this  work,  forbid  us  to  distrust  in  any  way  the  substantial 
accuracry  and  fairness  of  tiie  report. 

Mr.  Seymour,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface  to  his  volume^ 
visited  Eome  with  a  view  to  study  the  true  genius  of  the  Church 
of  Bome,  and  to  judge  for  himself  as  to  her  nature  and  character. 
In  the  pursuit  of  uiis  object,  he  immediately  became  a  diligent 
attendant  on  all  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Itome,  was  present 
at  every  procession,  exposition  of  relics,  unusual  ceremonial, 
attended  whenever  the  pope  or  cardinals  were  to  be  present; 
was  at  every  remarkable  funeral,  reception  into  a  nunnery,  fes« 
tival,  &c.  In  short,  he  appears  to  have  availed  himself  of  every 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  whole  of  the  Boman  Catholic  system 
with  his  own  eyes.  This  punctuality  and  assiduity  in  attendance 
on  the  Bomish  worship  had  the  not  unnatural  effect  of  leading 
some  zealous  members  of  the  Bomish  Church  to  the  notion  that 
our  author  was  in  a  hopeful  state  of  progress  towards  conversion. 
Actuated  by  such  pleasing  anticipations,  a  Boman  gentleman^  of 
station  suggested  to  our  author,  whether  some  communication 
with  the  ecclesiastics  of  Bome  might  not  be  desirable ;  and 
having  learned  that  such  acquaintance  would  be  acceptable,  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  place  this  very  hopeful  case  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jesuits ;  two  of  whom,  by  direction  of  the  Padre-generale  of 
the  Jesuits,  visited  Mr.  Seymour,  and  conversed  with  him  on 
controversial  subjects,  evidently  anticipating  an  easy  conquest. 
The  convert,  however,  proved  rather  more  difficult  to  convince 
than  could  have  been  expected ;  and  so  he  was  handed  on  to 
the  Professor  of  Theology  and  Canon  Law,  and  other  learned 
Jesuits,  who  do  not  seem  to  have  made  much  of  him ;  and  have 
probably  often  wished  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  that  they 
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may  never  again  have  to  deal  with  a  hopeful  convert  of  t&ii 
Mnd. 

We  must  introduce  the  reader  to  the  two  ecclesiastics  who 
waited  on  Mr.  Seymour  by  desire  of  the  Padre-generale. 

'*  I  had  returned  home  after  this  spectacle  [an  ordination],  and  was 
looking  over  the  Pontifical,  examining  a  point  which  had  much  im- 
pressed me,  when  two  visitors  were  announced.  They  were  two 
Jesuits.  They  came  in  the  peculiar  costume  of  the  order.  One  was  a 
priest,  and  the  other  a  lay-brother ;  but,  according  to  the  rule  of  the 
order,  as  observed  at  Rome,  they  were  robed  alike,  the  whole  body, 
from  the  padre-generale  himself  to  the  lowliest  lay-brother  who  is  porter 
at  the  gate,  being  dressed  in  costume  precisely  the  same.  It  consists 
of  a  black  cassock,  extending  from  the  throat  to  the  ankles,  without  any 
ornament  beyond  a  little  brass  medal  and  chain  suspended  to  the  waists 
The  cravat  is  white,  but  so  narrow  as  to  be  scarcely  observable  above 
the  cassock,  and  over  all  is  a  black  cloak,  neat,  plain,  and  without 
sleeves.  The  hat  is  remarkable  for  the  great  breadth  of  its  leaf.  It  is 
not  red  like  those  of  the  cardinals,  nor  white  like  those  of  the  carnal- 
dolines,  nor  decorated  with  rosettes  and  bands  of  orange,  green,  &c., 
like  those  of  the  prelates,  all  which  seem  so  strange  to  our  Englisl^ 
tastes.  It  is  black,  and  turned  up  slightly  at  the  sides,  without  any  bow 
or  other  ornament.  The  costume  as  a  whole  is  neat  and  seemly,  and 
as  elegant  and  becoming  as  any  ecclesiastical  or  academic  costume  can 
be.  It  certainly  surpasses  in  this  particular  the  style  and  appearance 
of  the  other  monastic  or  religious  orders ;  for  it  bears  the  stamp  of 
studied  neatness  and  propriety,  while  that  of  some  of  the  other  orders 
is  exquisitely  grotesque  and  ridiculous. 

"  In  a  few  moments  we  all  were  as  much  at  ease  as  the  peculiar  nature 
and  object  of  the  visit  could  permit.  The  interchange  of  mutual 
courtesies,  and  some  words  upon  general  subjects,  soon  led  to  the  object 
of  our  meeting."— pp.  10, 11« 

The  conversation  turned  at  first  on  the  Oxford  movement,  and 
the  divisions  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  in  Germany,  and  from 
thence  passed  on  to  the  doctrine  of  absolution  in  the  Church  of 
Borne,  m  which  our  author  placed  the  Jesuits  in  considerable 
difficulty  ;  but  we  have  not  space  to  dwell  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject, — we  pass  on  to  discussions  of  a  more  general  nature. 

In  chapter  III.  we  have  an  account  of  a  visit  paid  to  Mr.  Sey- 
mour by  "  a  reverend  gentleman  who  had  originally  been  a  Pro- 
testant, and  had  ehtered  the  Church  of  Bome.^'  This  gentleman 
enlarged  on  the  delight  and  happiness  which  he  had  experienced 
since  becoming  a  Bomanist. 

*'  He  entered  into  some  details  of  his  former  history,  in  fact  the  story 
of  his  life,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  he  had  never  known  peace  or 
happiness  until  he  had  taken  the  final  step ;  and  then,  and  from  that 
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moment,  be  had  experienced  a  tranquillity  of  mind  and  a  satisfaction  of 

feeling,  a  joy  and  delight  which  he  bad  never  known  before He 

then  added,  that  he  belieyed  that  this  happiness  was  experienced  by  all 
who,  like  him,  embraced  the  Church  of  Rome, — that  he  knew  it  to  be 
the  experience  of  others  as  well  as  his  own, — that  he  could  not  regard 
it  otherwise  than  as  the  special  gift  and  blessing  of  God, — ^the  reward  of 
heaven  to  those  who  entered  his  true  Church,— and  that  if  I  took  the 
same  step,  I  should  assuredly  be  partaker  of  the  same  reward." — 
pp.  63,  64. 

Many  persons  would  have  been  in  some  degree  staggered  by  a 
statement  of  this  kind,  and  would  scarcely  nave  known  how  to 
reply  to  it  without  danger  of  giving  offence  to  the  speaker.  But 
Mr.  Sejnnour  replies,  with  great  address  and  propriety,  in  the 
following  way : — 

"  I  answered  all  this  by  stating  that  I  could  well  understand  it,  as  I 
had  seen  very  much  of  the  same  nature  in  the  case  of  persons  who  had 
acted  in  a  manner  the  very  opposite  to  that  which  he  had  adopted.  I 
had  known  many  persons  who  had  been  brought  up  from  infancy  in  all 
the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome, — who,  by  the 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  by  hearing  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  have  been  led  to  entertain  doubts  as  to  the  verity  of  their  former 
&ith,  and  to  receive  and  adopt  the  simple  and  scriptural  principles  of 
Protestantism  ;  and  so  to  go  on  to  the  final  step  of  embracing  the  com- 
munion of  Protestants ;  and  such  persons  have  often  told  me  of  the 
peace  of  mind  and  happiness  of  heart, — the  gush  of  joy  and  delight  that 
they  experienced  in  forsaking,  by  that  act,  what  they  regarded  as  the 
nnscriptural  and  unstable  errors  of  one  Church,  for  the  scriptural  and 
stable  truth  of  the  other ;  speaking  with  rapturous  ecstasy  of  peace  and 
joy  which  they  had  never  known  before,  and  of  the  sweetness  of  which 
they  had  previously  no  conception.  I  added,  that  I  supposed  this 
feehng  among  those  who  embraced  the  Roman  faith,  and  among  those 
who  embraced  the  Protestant  faith — this  feeling  common  to  both  alike- 
may  arise  from  the  casting  aside  the  doubts  and  difficulties  that  had 
previously  occupied  and  absorbed  the  mind  ;  but  that  I  could  not  regard 
it  as  a  reward  or  recompense  for  the  final  step, — that  I  could  not  think 
that  God  would  give  this  reward  to  both  sides,  to  the  Romanist  for  em- 
bracing Protestantism,  and  to  the  Protestant  for  embracing  Romanism." 
->pp.  64,  65. 

This  was  as  complete  an  answer  as  could  have  been  given.  To 
judge  of  the  rectitude  of  the  course  taken  in  a  change  of  religion 
by  the  feelings  by  which  it  may  be  followed,  is  indeed  a  most  faU 
lacious  test.  We  have  heard  of  persons  becoming  Unitarians, — 
Blanco  White,  for  instance, — ^and  then  expressing  to  their  friends 
the  relief  and  peace  of  mind  which  they  have  experienced  in  con- 
sequence. Without  doubt  a  mind  which  has  long  been  tossed  on 
a  sea  of  doubts  and  difficulties  generally  experiences  a  feeling  of 
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great  relief  andhappinees  as  soon  as  its  course  has  been  decidedly 
takeo,  whether  that  course  be  right  or  wrong  in  itself. 

The  ^'  reverend  gentleman/^  finding  himself  unexpectedly  foiled  = 
in  this  attempt,  returned  to  the  attack  in  another  direction.  He  -' 
ur^d  upon  Mr.  Seymour  that  he  would  certainly  only  attain  peaet  - 
and  happiness  in  joining  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  "  if  he  would  «• 
only  resolve  to  fling  away  his  doubts  and  difficulties — if,  instead 
of  making  objections  and  answering  arguments,  and  requiring  t 
reasons  and  proofs — if,  instead  o£»aIl  this,  he  would  but  fling  them  r 
to  the  winds,  and  boldly  and  unhesitatingly  enter  the  Ohurch  of  i 
Home,  he  would  escape  all  the  harassing  anxieties  of  doubt,  and  all  : 
the  awfulness  of  infidelity  .  .  •  that  he  must  else  continue  in  doubt  • 
and  difficulty  • . . .  that  he  must  end  in  infideUty.  There  was  no 
escape  but  in  the  Ohurch  of  Rome." 

He  proceeded  to  urge  that  the  only  wise  course,  and  that  which 
would  bring  most  comTort  was  to  throw  aside  all  doubts  and  diffi* 
culties,  remembering  that  all  questions  had  been  already  decided 
by  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Church.  We  must  give  the 
answer  :-— 

'*  I  said  in  reply  to  all  this,  that  I  could  well  understand  sueb  a  course 
as  an  easy  and  effectual  way  of  disposing  of  some  difficulties ;  and  that 
I  bad  long  been  in  the  habit  of  acting  on  it.  I  fully  felt  the  value  and 
indeed  the  necessity  fbr  a  tribunal,  an  infallible  tribunal,  to  determine  the 
religious  difficulty  of  my  mind.  .  .  •  My  friend  seemed  to  accept  this  as 
all  he  required,  and  was  about  to  proceed  with  his  argument,  when 
I  continued  to  say  that  I  had  found  and  felt  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
were  the  Word  of  God, — that  they  were  inspired  by  Him,  and  therefore 
were  infallible  ....  I  added  that  the  diffisrence  between  him  and  me 
was,  that  he  bowed  to  a  supposed  authority,  the  inspiration  and  divinity 
of  which  I  denied ;  while  I  bowed  to  an  authority  whose  inspiration  and 
divinity  was  admitted  by  all.  He  yielded  to  the  decisions  of  the  papal 
bulls,  while  I  bowed  to  the  decisions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." — pp. 
68,  69. 

This  was  well  said :  it  is  a  retort  on  that  well-known. argument 
of  Romanists — *^  You  admit  that  we  can  be  saved :  toe  deny  that 
you  can  be  saved ;  therefore  it  is  safest  to  enter  the  communion 
m  which  all  allow  salvation  can  be  obtained.''  Mr.  Seymour  has 
sharpened  his  weapons  on  the  Romish  whetstone.  His  argument 
here  is  to  us  altogether  novel.  The  reply  was  '*  precisely  what 
be  had  anticipated.']  It  consisted  In  the  usual  argument  to  show 
the  unfitness  of  Scripture  for  any  settlement  of  controversies.  It 
was  observed  that  if  ten  men  could  be  produced  who  would  agree  in 
one  interpretation,  he  could  produce  as  ma^y  agreeing  in  a  differ- 
ent interpretation,  and  that  this  liability  to  different  interpre- 
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toticms  reDd0red  the    Scriptures  unfit  fqr  the  settleu^Qpt  of 
controversies  or  difficulties^ 

This  species  of  argument  luust  he  familiar  to  every  on^  yrho  is 
in  any  degree  veiled  iq  the  Boiqish  controversy,  and  it  is  oftep 
urged  with  perfect  success.  But  it  was  not  so  in  the  case  pf  our 
author.  His  answer  was  as  fqllows— rand  au  excellept  answer  {t 
was:r — 

''  I  rejoined  to  this,  that  although  the  ailment  has  often  before  been 
need  in  many  works  of  controversy,  yet  it  had  never  seemed  to  me  to 
have  weight  in  the  ipatter  for  which  it  was  advanced,  because  the  veiy 
same  objection  in  all  its  ibrce  was  as  applicable  to  all  the  system 
of  the  Church  of  Home.  If  appeal  be  ma^e  to  the  c^Qn  lawt~-'if 
reference  be  made  to  the  writings  of  the  primitive  fathers, — if  the 
appeal  be  made  to  the  decrees  of  councils,*^if  the  reference  be  made  to 
the  bulls  of  popes,-<^if,  in  short,  it  be  made  to  any  documents,  supposed 
to  contain  the  infallible  mind  of  the  Church,  there  will  be  found  as 
great  a  diversity  of  interpretation,  as  if  the  reference  be  made  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures." — p.  70. 

Well  said,  again.  Here  Mr.  Seymour  has  his  Boman 
Catholic  friend  in  a  very  awjiward  positipn.  For  most  assuredly 
his  argnment  is  unanswerable.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  fact  is 
so;  at  least  no  one  possessing  moderate  |nfprpiation  pn  such 
subjects.  Ai)d  assuredly  jt  is  rather  an  awkward  position  for  a 
Bomanist  tp  occupy,  when  he  is  compelled  on  his  own  principles 
to  maintain  that  all  existing  decrees  of  councils,  bulls  of  popes^ 
canons,  liturgies,  writings  of  the  fathers,  are  just  as  inadequate 
as  the  Scriptures  to  the  solution  of  difficulties,  or  the  settlement 
of  controversies.  This  leaves  him  a  very  narrow  comer  of  ground 
to  rest  his  foot  upon.     And  thither  our  author  follows  him : — 

*'  He  acknowledged  frapkly,  and  at  once,  that  he  thought  my  answer 
suQcien^  so  f^  c^s  the^e  writings,  canons,  decrees,  and  bulls,  that  have 
been  already  parsed  or  written,  are  concerned*  They  ^rp  piere  writteu 
docupaepts,  apd  as  such  they  necessarily  become  liable  to  various 
interpretation  in  the  hands  of  able  an4  subtle  men.  They  are  alls 
therefore,  ip  thp  s^pie  category,  ^pd  liable  to  the  saipe  ol^ectiop  as  the 
|Io}y  Scriptures,  He  would  fully  adn^it  this.  But  he  thought  (hat 
the  great  advantage  of  the  Church  of  Ropne  consisted  in  havipg  one 
who,  as  the  head  of  the  Church)  was  a  living  and  speaking  judge, 
who  cGpld  at  ^ny  moment  determine  pifallibly  the  question  under 
debate.**— p.  Y2. 

Our  a^thar  fppUed,  hy  apologising  for  the  oharaotcnr  of  bis 
miudt  which)  he  said,  required  sqme  clear  proof  in  all  niatters  of 
impoFUnoe*  Hje,  th^mov^^  requested  bis  Ifqman  Catholic  friend 
to  state  to  him  the  grounds  on  which  he  believed  in  the  existence 
ef  any  such  in^ble  living  tribunal  in  the  Ohurch,  as  be  spoke  of, 
eonaideriiig  the  extreme  importauoe  of  the  dqctnue  in  queatipn^ 
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The  Boman  Catholic  assented  to  this,  and  said  he  would  state  his 
reasons.  *'  One  argument  for  the  existence  of  this  tribunal  was 
necemiy^  The  controversies^  discussions,  difficulties,  schisms, 
&c.,  amongst  Christians  required  some  tribunal  for  their  infalli- 
ble decision;  therefore  such  a  tribunal  must  exist.  The  necessity  of 
this  inference  was  denied  by  Mr.  Seymour ;  and  his  opponent 
was  obliged  to  confess  that  it  could  not  be  defended  as  a  logical 
conclusion.  But  he  proceeded  to  argue  that  the  usefulness  and 
convenience  of  such  a  tribunal  was  so  obvious  that  we  must  sup- 
pose a  good  and  beneficent  God  must  have  granted  it  to  the 
Church.  On  being  pressed  again,  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that 
this  inference  abo^  was  not  logically  defensible. 

"  i  asked  him  quietly, — Do  you  yourself  think,  that  your  proving  it 
to  be  convenient,  or  useful,  or  desirable  for  the  Church,  is  really 
proving  that  it  does  exist  in  the  Church?  Do  you  yourself  thinks 
that  in  logic  you  are  justified  in  inferring  the  existence  of  any  thing 
from  the  supposed  usefulness  of  the  thing?  •  •  •  It  would,  I 
acknowledged,  undoubtedly  be  very  convenient  and  useful  to  us,  that 
hell  with  all  its  horrors  should  be  annihilated ;  but  we  are  not  justified 
in  believing,  therefore,  that  hell  is  annihilated.  It  would  also,  with-* 
out  any  question,  be  useful  and  convenient  for  us  beyond  expression, 
that  sin  should  be  abolished  and  driven  from  the  world ;  but  we  are 
not,  therefore,  to  infer  that  sin  is  so  abolished.  •  .  •  And,  in  the 
same  way,  I  continued,  our  proving  the  convenience  or  usefulness  of 
an  infallible  tribunal,  other  and  besides  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  its 
suitableness  to  the  goodness  of  God,  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  adequate 
argument  to  prove  that  God  has  actually  established  it.  The  ques* 
tion  is,  not  what  God  could  or  might  have  done,  but  what  He  has 
done."— pp.  76,  77. 

To  this  there  was  only  one  answer  to  be  returned.  The 
Bomanist  was  obliged  to  confess  that  his  argument  had  failed, 
and  was  untenable.  But  he  shortly  returned  to  the  charge  on  a 
different  ground.  He  urged  a  principle  with  which  we  have  been 
familiaris^  in  the  writings  of  Messrs.  Newman,  Ward,  Oakeley, 
and  their  friends.  He  contended  that  we  may  assume  the 
existence  of  an  infallible  tribunal  without  proofs  in  the  same  way 
as  we  assume  the  existence  of  God  vdthout  proof.  The  existence 
of  God  is  incapable  of  proof,  and  yet  we  believe  it ;  why  then 
should  we  not  believe  equally  an  infallible  tribunal  to  exist !  Mr. 
Seymour,  in  reply,  denied  that  we  assume  the  existence  of  a 
First  Cause ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  prove  it,  except 
when  it  is  already  acknowledged ;  and  therefore  if  the  existence  of 
an  infallible  tribunal  on  earth  be  parallel  to  this,  it  ought  also  to 
be  proved. 

We  pass  reluctantly  over  the  earlier  part  of  a  very  curious 
JBJod  aibh,  argument  on  the  subject  of  the  locality  of  this  assumed 
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infallibility  (pp.  87 — 99)  ;  and  come  to  the  discussion  of  the  main 
question  with  the  Professors  of  Dogmatic  Theology  and  Canon 
Law  in  the  Gollegio  Bomano.  We  must  here  make  rather  a 
long  extract. 

''  He  [the  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology]  immediately  proposed  to 
me  to  argue  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  salvation  in  the  Church  of 
England  .  .  •  undertaking,  on  his  part,  to  prove  against  me  that  the 
Church  of  England  was  not  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  that  while  I 
continued  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  I  could  not  be  saved. 
It  was  a  formal  challenge. 

"  I  replied  that  I  could  not  assert  that  the  Church  of  England  was 
the  Church  of  Christ — that  I  believed  and  held  she  was  a  part,  a 
member,  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ — ^that  she  held  all  necessary 
truth,  and  that  salvation  was  to  be  found  within  her,  and  that  I  was 
prepared  to  maintain  thus  far,  but  no  farther.  I  could  not  defend  the 
proposition  in  the  form  in  which  he  proposed  it. 

"  He  said  that  he  would  shape  his  argument  so  as  to  embrace  that 
view,  and  then,  before  he  commenced,  we  agreed  that  nothing  should 
be  asserted  respecting  the  doctrine  of  either  Church,  by  either  him  or 
myself,  without  producing  the  canon,  or  decree,  or  bull,  or  article  of  the 
Church  containing  it.  He  was  not  to  claim  for  the  Church  of  Rome, 
nor  to  ascribe  to  the  Church  of  England  any  thing  whatever  without 
producing  the  authoritative  canon  of  "one  Church,  or  the  authoritative 
article  of  the  other.  I  was  pledged  in  the  same  way  .  *  .  t  was 
eareful  to  have  this  settled  between  us  before  proceeding  farther,  as  I 
perceived  he  was  disposed  to  enter  on  the  question  more  as  a  practised 
and  confident  controversialist,  than  as  a  sincere  inquirer.  He  seemed 
a  bold,  lively,  warm-hearted  man,  experienced  in  the  disputations  of 
the  College,  and  confident  in  his  own  resources.  •  •  .  He  commenced 
according  to  the  method  still  practised  in  the  classes  of  the  College, 
namely,  arguing  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism.     He  said — 

"  The  Church  of  Christ  is  infallible. 

**  The  Church  of  England  confesses  herself  fallible. 

**  Therefore  the  Church  of  England  is  not  the  Church  of  Christ 

"  I  at  once  pointed  out  the  fallacy  or  error  of  his  argument,  showing, 
as  I  had  already  stated,  that  the  Church  of  England  did  not  pretend  to 
be  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  only  a  part,  or  branch,  or  member  of  it ; 
and  that  the  fallibility  of  a  part  of  the  Church  was  no  proof  she  was 
not  a  part  of  the  Church,  to  which  only,  as  a  whole,  infallibility  could 
belong. 

''  He  acknowledged  -this  to  be  sufficient,  and  said  he  could  state  hi« 
argument  in  another  form. 

"  The  Church  of  Christ,  in  all  her  parts,  is  infallible. 

**  The  Protestant  Church  of  England  confesses  herself  fallible. 

**  Therefore  the  Church  of  England  is  not  a  part  of  the  Church  of 
Christ, 

*'  I  conceived  that  this  syllogism  was  as  faulty  as  the  preceding  one ; 
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b^t  that  I  ^oUlii  &t  otice  iti^et  it  by  denying  his  blinor  \  that  ii^  by 
denying  that  the  Protestant  Church  of  England  confesses  hers^f  to  1^ 
ikllible.     I  was  not  aWare  that  she  had  made  kuch  a  confession. 

''  He  laughed  at  me  good-humouredly,  and  with  a  look  of  triumph| 
and  said  that  the  Church  of  England  had  confessed  it,  and  he  could 
produee  the  Article.     He  referred  me  to  Article  xix. 

*'  I  produced  the  Article  and  read  the  words,  '  As  the  Churches  of 
Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch  have  erred,  so  also  the  Church  c^ 
llome  hath  erred,  not  only  in  their  living  and  manner  of  cerenioniesi 
but  also  in  matters  of  faith ! '  I  said  that  this  Article  of  the  Church  fk 
England  asserted  that  other  Churches,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  ill 
particular,  had  erred,  and  Were  fallible,  but  that  she  had  said  nothing 
of  herself;  and  certainly  had  not,  as  his  argument  supposed  and 
required,  confessed  herself  fhllible^ 

"  He  frankly  acknowledged  this  to  be  a  sufficient  answer^  and  that 
hid  argunient  had  foiled,  but  said  he  would  arrange  his  syllogism  in 
another  form  so  as  to  obviate  this*  He  seemed^  however,  slightlyi 
tely  slightly^  annoyed,  at  finding  himself  so  easily  fbiled  in  his  first 
two  attempts.  He  proeeeded  with  great  quickness  to  arnmge  hit 
argument  again. 

"  The  Church  bf  Christ,  in  all  her  parts^  claims  to  be  infallible* 

''  The  Protestant  Church  of  England  does  iwt  claim  to  be  infallible. 

*<  Therefore  the  Church  of  England  is  not  the  Church  of  Christ. 

''  The  ordinary  mode  of  replying  to  this,  would  have  been  by  denying 
the  nlajor>  natnely,  that  the  Church  in  all  its  parts  claimed  to  be  in- 
fallible ;  and  this  would  have  bpened  the  whole  question  of  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  ChUt^h^  whether^  as  a  whole,  in  the  Church  general,  or 
in  a  part^  as  the  Church  of  England^  I  felt,  however^  in  my  secret 
iloul,  that  there  Was  another  mode  of  dealing  with  it.  I  had  in  years 
long  past  pondered  the  matter  well  and  thoughtfully,  and  many  years* 
experience  and  research  alike  confirmed  my  feelings  I  had  never 
expressed  it  in  private,  nor  had  I  employed  it  in  public ;  and  I  thought 
that  the  present  was  an  occasion  the  most  fitting  possible  to  advance 
it  .  .  •  So  after  some  moments'  pause  for  reflection,  I  requested  my 
opponent  to  repeat  and  kindly  write  his  syllogism  bn  papen 

"  He  wrote  it  as  follows  :— 

^*  The  Chuith  of  Christy  in  all  her  parts^  claim  to  be  infallible^ 

*<  The  Church  of  England  does  not  claim  to  be  infallible. 

*'  Theref^e  the  Church  of  England  is  no  part  of  the  Chufxh  of 
GhHst. 

"  Having  read  it  carefully,  I  drew  my  pen  over  the  word  *  England*, 
ki  the  tiiino^  ahd  in  the  ebnelusion,  and  writing  the  word  <  Ron^e '  in 
its  stead,  I  returned  the  paper  as  my  answer.     It  was  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Church  bt  Christ,  in  all  her  parts,  claims  lb  be  infeUible. 

"The  Chiirch  of  Rome  does  riot  claim  to  be  infallible* 
•    "  Therefore  the  Church  of  ttome  is  not  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

"  On  handing  it  to  hini  in  this  altered  form,  I  remarked  quietly,  that 
ff  hi^  syilogisiii  Was  legitimate  tt«  against  .tiie  Church  of  England,  it 
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tliQit  (hi  eqiialiy  legitimate  Against  the  Church  of  Rome  |  and  that, 
the)«fbre,  he  could  uot  deny  its  conclUsiyeness. 

"  The  moment  he  read  it  he  laughed  heartily  but  good-humouredly 
at  me,  and  satd  the  Church  of  iS^ome  did  claim  ititkllihility ;  and  ex- 
pressed sUfprtse  at  my  minor,  containing  a  statement  so  palpably 
incorrect, '  and,  therefore,  so  easily  confuted.  His  companion  Joined 
him  in  his  merHment,  and  they  both  seemed  to  rejoice  in  a  victory  so 
easily  and  so  completely  gained. 

*'  1  was  in  no  other  degree  afifected  by  this,  than  to  feel  thankful  that  it 
gave  me  a  little  space  to  collect  myself,  and  to  express  my  argument  with 
precision :  I  therefore  calmly  Ireminded  my  friends,  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  had  never,  on  any  occasion,  asserted  het  own  infallibilitv  *  that 
Some  of  her  members,  and  some  of  her  advocates,  some  df  her  individual 
divines  had,  without  any  authority  from  her,  claimed  and  asserted  it 
for  het,  and  in  het  name  \  but  that  she  had  never,  in  any  fbtm  whatever, 
either  blalmed  tit  asserted  it  herself."-^pp.  140—146. 

The  result  was,  that  when  the  two  ptbfessors  were  at  length 
brought  to  give  their  proofs  for  the,  assumption    that    their 
Church  asserted  her  own  infallibility,  they  entirely  broke  down, 
and  the  honours  of  the  day  remained  with  their  opponent. 
.    K0W9  we  have  no  doubt,  that  many  of  our  readers  will  share  the 
aBtonishmeat  of  the  two  Jesuits  in  finding  any  man  bold  enough 
to  say  that  the  Ghureh  of  Borne  does  not  authoritatively  teach 
the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  an  infallible  tribunah     We  hear 
so  moch  of  infallibility ;  it  is  so  regularly  made  the  turning  point 
in  conia'dversy  between  members  of  one  communion  and  the 
other — so  much  is  mude  to  depend  Upon  it  by  all  Romanists 
^vhcrtn  we  have  to  do  with,  that  we  at*e  indined  to  look  upon  it  as 
an  absurd  paradox  to  dispute  whether  thfe  Church  of  Borne 
Asserts  such  a  privilege.     We  might  share  in  this  feeling,  had  it 
not  been  our  fdrtune  many  yeats  since  to  be  led  to  investigate 
very  carefully  this  very  point ;  and  we  can  assure  the  reader  that 
if  the  question  is  to  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  any  of  the  autho- 
rised formularies  of  the  Church  of  Borne — any  of  those  formularies 
which  they  hold  binding  on  them,  the  Church  of  Borne  hersdf 
does  Hot  make  the  (slaim.      There  is  nothing  about  it  in  the 
GaiiOnd  or  Decl'ees  of  Trent^  or  in  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius,  or  in 
the  declrees  of  any  genetar  synods  or  in  any  definition  of  faith 
made  by  the  Pope^  tad  received  unaniniously  by  the  Boman 
Onthdic  Episcopate.     It  is  merely  th^  assertion  of  their  divines 
ittid  cotitlt)Versildi8t(i. 

We  cantibt  sufficiently  testify  oUr  sense  of  the  ability  displaved 
by  Mh  Seymour  in  this  disputation.  One  such  pomt  as  he  has 
here  made,  is  isnough  to  confer  value  on  his  work^  It  is,  in  our 
^etMnion,  a  .Work  of  distiaguished  merit. 
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We  must  just  produce  one  more  passage  in  which  the  attempts 
to  establish  the  position  denied  by  Mr.  Sejmiour  are  described. 

''After  some  moments'  pause,  he  said  he  could  produce  several 
instances,  and  named  the  Council  of  Constance,  the  Council  of  Basil, 
the  Council  of  Florence,  and  several  other  lesser  authorities.  I  knew 
each  of  the  decrees  to  which  he  referred  ;  and  therefore  when  he  sud 
that  one  asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  the  mother 
and  mistress  of  all  Churches ;  and  that  another  held  that  every  soul  was 
subject  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  at  the  peril  of  his  salvation ;  and  that 
others  still  asserted,  that  every  man  must  be  obedient,  and  owed  obe- 
dience to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter ;  and  others,  again,  that  it  belonged 
to  the  Church  of  Rome  to  interpret  Holy  Scripture  :  when  he  said  all 
this,  I  reminded  him  that  all  this  was  beside  the  real  question,  was 
nothing  to  the  real  point  before  us ;  that  my  assertion  was,  that  no 
received  decree  or  bull,  or  other  authoritative  document  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  claimed  infallibility ;  and  that  he  answered  me  only  by  pro- 
ducing some  which  claimed  supremacy  and  authority. 

**  He  said  that  supremacy  and  authority  implied  infallibility.  I 
answered  by  an  emphatic—- No  !  I  said,  that  in  England  we  felt  that 
the  law  of  the  land  was  supreme  and  authoritative  ;  that  we  often  felt 
that  a  specified  law  was  a  bad  law ; — a  mischievous  law,  a  law  that  ought 
never  to  have  been  enacted,  and  ought  immediately  to  be  repealed  ;  •  •  • 
but,  though  we  ascribe  to  the  law,  and  to  the  legislative  power  of  the 
nation,  a  supremacy  and  authority^  we  prove,  by  our  efforts  to  repeal 
the  obnoxious  law,  that  we  do  not  ascribe  infallibility  to  it.  I  then 
said,  that  all  the  decrees,  bulls,  canons,  &c.,  to  which  he  referred  roe, 
only  asserted  such  a  supremacy  and  authority  as  demanded  the  subjec- 
tion and  obedience  of  men  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  to  the  Pope  as  its 
head ;  but  not  one  of  them  claimed  or  asserted  infallibility  for  any  party. 

"  My  opponent  here  did  not  deny  the  principle  I  had  thus  laid  down  ; 
but  he  seemed  puzzled  and  perplexed,  at  finding  that  all  his  documents 
failed  in  the  precise  point  of  asserting  infallibility.  He  referred  to 
several  others  which  he  had  not  already  named  ;  but  in  a  moment  gave 
them  up  as  inadequate." — ^pp.  147,  148. 

The  Professor  of  Canon  Law,  on  this,  asked  with  much  warmth, 
whether  Protestants  were  not  always  in  the  habit  of  finding  fault 
with  the  Church  of  Rome  for  assuming  infallibility,  and  whether 
this  alone  was  not  a  sufficient  proof  tha£  she  really  did  claim 
infallibility!  To  this  Mr.  Seymour  replied,  that  he  had  never 
taken  that  ground — that  he  believed  she  had,  as  a  Church,  never 
advanced  the  claim — that  her  advocates  did  so  for  her ;  but  that 
they  were  not  the  Church ;  that  if  he  was  wrong  in  this  state- 
ment, his  opponents  could  produce  the  canon  or  authoritative 
document  which  contained  that  claim, — ^that  by  the  terms  of  the 
conference  nothing  was  to  be  imputed  to  a  Church  except  what  was 
contained  in  its  authoritative  documents ;  that,  as  they  had  been 
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unable  to  produce  the  authority  for  their  statement,  he  had  a 
right  to  argue  on  their  principles,  that  the  Church  of  Eome^  not 
claiming  to  be  infallible^  was  no  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Duns  Scotus  himself  could  not  have  argued  more  acutely  than 
this.  It  is  really  admirable ;  and  we  can  well  imagine  the  utter 
confusion  of  the  two  Jesuits.  They  could  not  possibly  have  been 
prepared  for  such  a  turn  of  the  argument,  which  is  perfectly 
original.  And  it  is  based  on  undeniable  facts.  In  this  instance 
we  see  the  extreme  impoi*tance  of  not  making  unnecessary  con^ 
cessions.  Ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  hundred  would  have  been  so 
inconsiderate  as  to  concede  at  once  that  the  Church  of  England 
admits  herself  to  be  fallible ;  but  when  it  comes  to  strict  reason- 
ing and  clear  statement,  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  such  position 
in  the  Articles  and  other  authontative  documents  of  the  Church. 
And  when  the  Question  was  restricted  to  these,  the  Bomanist 
entirely  failed  in  his  argument,  because  Mr.  Seymour  understood 
his  ground  exactly.  And  the  excellent  point  made  about  the 
Bomish  claim  to  infallibility  is  another  instance  of  the  importance 
of  weighing  well  the  concessions  that  are  made.  If  Mr.  Seymour 
had  not  detected  the  errors  and  fallacy  involved  in  these  positions, 
he  could  have  been  at  once  defeated. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  a  subsequent  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  infallibility,  which  appears  to  us  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  showing  the  way  of  managing  controversies  of  that  kind. 
The  conference  referred  to  was  held  with  the  reverend  Professor 
of  Canon  Law  in  the  Oollegio  Bomano,  and  a  Jesuit  of  eminence. 
It  was  held  with  a  view  to  inquire  into  the  means  or  test  by  which 
an  infallible  bull  or  decree  of  the  Pope  could  be  distinguished 
from  a  fallible  one — to  distinguish  a  decision  eas  cathedrd^  from 
one  non  ex  cathedrd.  The  conversation  began  by  reference  to  a 
former  conversation  with  a  third  person,  who  had  endeavoured  to 
persuade  Mr.  Seymour  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  ^n  infaUible 
tribunal  without  proof  or  inquiiy.  Mr.  Seymour  remarked  to  the 
Professor,  that  supposing  infallibility  to  exist  either  in  a  council 
or  a  pope,  he  was  disposed  to  think  that  if  it  existed  in  either, 
the  weight  of  argument  seemed  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  the 
pope,  because  all  the  texts  referred  to  in  proof  of  infallibility  have 
connexion  with  Peter,  and  therefore  refer  much  more  naturally 
to  the  popes,  as  the  successors  of  Peter,  than  to  councils,  which 
are  not  in  any  way  connected  with  these  words. 

This  was  a  bait  which  the  Jesuit  swallowed  with  eagerness, 
bebg  instantly  under  the  impression  that  our  author  was  in 
a  fair  way  to  become  a  convert.  Mr.  Sejmiour  then  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  before  him  certain  difficulties  in  respect  to  the 
questiw,  on  the  hypothesis  that  infaUibility  resided  in  the  papacy 
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•^his  difficulty  was  how  to  discern  a  fallible  decision  from  an  iiif 
fallible  one. 

"  I  reminded  the  Professor  that  he  was^  of  course,  aware  that  the 
popes  were  not  always-^were  not  at  all  timeSf  and  under  all  ciraMif^ 
ttaneesf  infallible — that  Pope  Liberius  had  avowed  Arianism,  and  that 
Pope  Honorius  was  a  Monothelite." 

The  Professor  attempted  to  defend  these  popes  from  the  imbii- 
tation  of  heresy ;  but  ended  by  saying  that  if  their  decisioiis  haa  ' 

been  eco  Cdthedrd^  they  Would  have  been  infallible. 

> 

'    "  This  at  onde  condudted  otlr  conversation  to  the  pt'ecise  point  ^^hicft  ^ 

I  fblt  most  atixious  to  open,  and  I  saw  that  there  could  be  no  difficiilt|  . 

in  entering  on  it ;  but  I  desired  much  to  do  so,  without  any  appeaf^  ^ 

ance  of  a  controversial  spirit  on  my  part  •  •  • .  I  said  that  supposuigtils  "^^ 

pope  to  be  infallible  whenever  he  uttered  a  decision,  or  issued  a  bull  f«  \ 

eathedrdf  it  was  still  necessary  to  know  how  we  are  to  ascertain  a  deet^  ^ 
sion  ex  cathedrd  from  a  decision  non  ex  catkedrd» 

**  He  at  once  met  the  difficulty,  and  said  that  it  was  of  very  eaty  ^ 

solutioti.  Jle  stated  that  there  were  certain  requisites,  certaib  essential^  ^ 

which  were  characteristic  of  a  bull  ex  cathedrd He  added  that 

those  requisites  or  essentials  were  seven  in  number,  and  that  he  feared  ; 

to  weary  me  by  their  detail,  but  that  otherwise  he  would  be  happy  to  < 
(enter  on  them.  — pp.  IBl — 164. 

The  conference  then  turned  on  the  reqiiisite  conditions  of  b 
decision  ea  cathedrd — an  infallible  decision* 

The  first  condition  was  that  the  pope  should  have  opened  k 
communication  with  the  bishops  before  composing  and  puMishing 
his  bull,  asking  their  prayers  to  God  that  he  might  be  infallib^ 
guided.  By  thus  doin?,  the  pope  could  obtain  the  prayers  of  hiH 
universal  Church  for  his  assistance  before  forming  and  ptiblisbing 
his  decisioni 

''  I  asked  him  how,  seeing  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  this  pretioub 
communication  on  the  part  of  the  pope  with  the  bishops,  how  I  was  te 
inform  myself^  that  this  requisite  or  essential  had  been  really  borne  in 
mind.  He  merely  replied,  that  it  was  very  easy  to  he  ascertained^  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  second  particular.**-— p.  165. 

This  is  really  almost  too  good.  The  coolness  of  the  Jesuit  m 
thus  passing  over*  this  home  thrust,  is  truly  characteristid.    tt 

carries  internal  evidence  of  truth Our  author,  howevei',  did 

not  press  him  on  the  ^oint ;  but  allowed  the  conversation  to  pass 
to  the  second  condition. 

This  sebond  condition  was,  that  the  pope  before  giving  his 
decision  should  seek  eatefuUy  all  possible  iiGdRDrmatiot^  on  tb^ 


fiufoject^    especially  he   Bhould   seek  information  fiom  persons 
residing  in  the  district  affected  by  the  opinion  in  question. 

"  I  asked,  in  reference  to  this,  how  I  was  to  be  assured  that  the  pope 
was  thus  rightly  and  fully  informed,^— that  he  had  sought  and  obtained 
the  required  information,  and  was  thus  capacitated  for  proceeding  to  issue 
the  bull.  He  replied,  as  before^  that  there  was  not  the  least  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  this,  and  so  passed  on  to  the  other  particular."— -p.  I661 

It  must  have  been  one  of  the  richest  scenes  in  the  world.  We 
wonder  most  at  Mr.  Seymour^s  command  of  countenance.  The 
next  particular  is  also  capital. 

The  Professor  remarked,  that  there  was  a  forther  requisite— 
namely,  the  bull  should  be  jformal  and  authoritative,  and  claim  to 
be  authoritative ;  that  it  should  be  issued  not  merely  as  a  de-> 
cision  of  the  pope  in  his  mere  personal  capacity,  but  iii  his 
official  capacity^  as  the  head  of  the  Church. 

**  I  remarked,  that  this  tequisite  could  be  easiljr  ^certained,  as  it 
must  necessarily  appear  on  tne  face  ot  the  bull;  the  only  difficulty 
beiBg  to  obtaih  a  true  copy  of  the  bull." 

The  next  condition — that  the  bull  should  be  addressed  to  all 
the  bishops  of  the  universal  Church,  was  also  admitted  as  a  test 
of  easy  application,  inasmuch  as  the  mere  superscription  of  th^ 
bull  woum  at  once  show  whether  this  essential  was  forthcoming. 
The  succeeding  condition  ^as,  that  the  bull  should  be  universal^ 
received^  Or  accepted  and  promulgated  by  the  bishops  of  the  uni- 
yersal  Church  as  an  authoritative  and  infallible  decision,  or  at  least 
accepted  tacitly  and  without  opposition.  The  reply  to  this  was,  that 
this  was  a  point  very  difficult  to  be  ascertained ;  that  some  bulls 
are  received  in  sokne  Bomish  countries  and  not  received  in  others, 
and  oonttadidtory  assertions  are  made,  that  it  would  open  out  a 
great  field  of  inquiry  and  disputation.  The  Professor  again  said, 
"  there  teas  not  the  least  difficulty  /'' 

The  succeeding  cotidition  was,  that  the  bull  should  be  a  decision 
on  Botfie  question  touching  faith  or  morals;  on  which  it  was 
observed,  that  an  opinion  prevailed  in  England  that  the  Church 
of  Bothe  had  strained  faiui  and  mot*aIity  to  include  matters  of 
&ct,  or  even  matters  of  hlstoiy,  and  that  this  was  practically 
iUostraied  in  the  case  of  the  elansenists  imd  Jesuits,  when  the 
point  &t  issue  was  a  matter  of  fact. 

**  The  final  condition  was,  that  the  pope  should  be  free,  imd 
under  ho  external  compulsion  or  influence. 

'*  On  this  I  Remarked,  quietly,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  me, 
or  lor  any  cue  in  England,  to  ascertain  to  ahy  thihg  like  moral  cer- 
UiAiji  wkeliitr  the  poj^O)  at  the  issuing  of  ahy  bull ^  Wiati  really  uhd^r 
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any  exterior  influence,  or  whether  he  was  perfectly  free,     I  did  not 

how  it  was  possible  to  have  any  certainty  on  such  a  point.    He  said,  ai  '• 

before,  that  there  was  no  real  difficulty  in  this^  or  in  any  of  the  tests  he  "- 

had  specified ;  and  merely  added,  that  these  several  essentials  or  requisitet  ^^^ 

were  the  tests  by  which  any  bull  was  to  be  tried.     If  they  existed,  theft  ^ 
tlie  bull  was  ex  cathedrd^  and  was  to  be  received  as  infallible ;  bat  if 

any  of  thera  were  wanting,  then  the  bull  was  not  ex  cathedrd" —  '''' 

pp.  169,  170.  ^ 

•.1 

Our  author  then  expressed  his  obligation  to  the  Jesuit  for  all  ^ 
this  information,  and  sought  for  the  explanation  of  a  difficulty  whidi  :! 
presented  itself  to  his  mind.  He  spoke  of  the  difficulty  whieb 
persons  resident  in  England  might  have  in  ascertaining  whether 
the  pope  had  asked  for  the  prayers  of  the  universal  Church ;  Iia4  ^} 
sought  and  obtained  the  necessary  information  ;  and  whether  his  ;<^ 
bull  had  been  really  received  and  promulgated  universally ;  and  ^ 
he  suggested  that  plain  and  unlearned  men  in  England  might  find  "^l 
the  necessary  inquiries  on  these  subjects  not  only  difficult,  but  '!' 
absolutely  impossible.  And  the  difficulty  would  be  increased  n  ^ 
thousand-fold  when  the  inquiry  concerned  some  bull  issued  some  ^l 
centuries  ago.  " 

**  He  replied,  that  all  that  was  necessary  for  any  man  in  such  cas^    ^ 
was  to  go  to  his  bishop,  ask  the  bishop  respecting  the  bull  in  question, 
and  the  bishop  would  inform  him  whether  it  was  ex  cathedrd  or  pther«i 
wise.     Nothing  could  be  easier." — p,  171. 

Our  author  admitted  that  there  was  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
such  a  mode  of  resolving  the  doubt ;  but  he  intimated  that  an 
English  mind  could  not  refer  the  decision  of  such  historical  facts 
as  the  pope^s  freedom  from  influence,  &;c.,  to  the  mere  opinion  of  a 
bishop  who  possessed  no  infallibility  ;  that  an  Englishman  would, 
in  such  a  case,  prefer  to  compare  the  bull  at  once  with  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  so  decide  on  its  truth  or  error. 

"  He  laughed  at  me  for  this,  and  said  that  an  appeal  to  the  Scrip- 
tures was  absurd  and  impossible.  It  might  all  be  very  well,  compara- 
tively,  for  men  like  himself  and  me,  who  were  well  read  and  versed  in 
sacred  literature  ;  but  it  was  quite  otherwise  with  men  in  general,  and 
especially  with  humble  and  illiterate  or  ignorant  men,  in  fact,  with 
the  great  mass  of  mankind.  For,  he  argued  in  a  tone  of  great 
confidence, — his  whole  face  lighted  up  with  the  expression  of  conscious 
triumph, — the  Holy  Scriptures  are  a  volume  that  requires  many  pre- 
liminary inquiries  before  it  can  be  received.  In  the  first  place,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  man  to  ascertain  the  authenticity  of  every 
separate  hook  or  portion  of  the  volume.  In  the  next  place,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  him  to  prove  the  divine  inspiration  of  every  part  of  it 
|ti  the  third  place,  the  book  is  written  in  dead  languages,  and  the  man 
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must  know  how  to  understand  thenii  or  have  them  translated.  In  the 
fourth  place,  it  is  a  volume  that  has  given  rise  to  different  meanings  or 
interpretations,  and  the  man  should  he  ahle  to  judge  upon  these  •  •  •  so 
the  Holy  Scriptures  can  never  be  made  a  fitting  volume  for  such  a  man 
to  appeal  to  in  matters  of  religion.*' — p.  173. 

This  is  the  well-known  system  of  argument  adopted  by  all 
Bomish  controversialists.  One  might  suppose  oneself  dealing 
with  an  Infidel  or  a  Rationalist.  The  arguments  of  such  oppo^ 
nents  of  religion  against  the  Scripture  are  unscrupulously 
borrowed  by  Romanists.  But  Mr.  Seymour  was  a  match  for  the 
Jesuit. 

**  I  began  by  stating  that  ...  I  apprehended  his  method  of  argu-* 
ment  would  be  met  in  England  in  a  very  effective  way,  at  least  in  such 
a  way  as  I  should  be  unable  to  answer,  unless  he  informed  me  further 
than  he  had  as  yet  done.  I  said  that  the  most  ordinary  and  common- 
place man  in  England  would  say,  that  if  they  forsook  the  volume  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  for  the  volume  of  the  papal  bulls — that  if  they 
exchanged  the  Bible  for  the  bullarium,  they  could  gain  no  advantage 
thereby ;  for  if,  as  he  had  said,  there  was  a  necessity  for  a  man  to 
ascertain  the  authority  of  each  hook  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  before  he 
could  avail  himself  of  it,  then  it  was  no  less  true  that  it  was  equally 
necessary  for  a  man  to  ascertain  the  much-questioned  authenticity  of 
each  bull  in  the  bullarium — that  if,  as  he  had  alleged,  the  man  must  be 
carefully  informed  by  study  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Volume, 
before  receiving  it  as  his  Divine  teacher,  there  will  exist  a  similar 
necessity  for  his  being  informed  by  study  in  the  disputed  infallibility  of 
the  papal  bullarium,  before  receiving  it  as  his  infallible  instructor; 
that  if,  as  he  had  averred,  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  written  in  the  dead 
languages,  and  a  man  must  learn  to  translate  them  before  using  them : 
the  very  same  may  be  averred  against  the  papal  bulls,  which  also  are 
til  written  in  a  dead  language,  and  a  man  must  learn  to  translate  them 
before  appealing  to  them ;  that  if,  as  he  had  argued,  the  Holy  Scriptures 
have  been  variously  interpreted  by  various  men,  and  all  that  variety 
must  be  resolved  by  every  man  before  he  makes  the  Sacred  Volume 
his  guide,  it  might,  in  like  manner,  be  argued  that  the  papal  bulls  have 
been  variously  explained,  some  received  and  some  rejected  by  a  vast 
variety  of  persons,  and  men  must  be  able  to  decide  on  all  these  varying 
interpretations  of  bulls,  before  accepting  them  as  an  infallible  guide — 
in  short,  it  would  be  argued, — ^fairly  argued,  by  men  of  no  pretension  to 
any  thing  but  the  possession  of  common  sense,  that  every  objection  he 
urged  against  the  volume  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  was  liable  to  be  urged 
against  the  volume  of  the  papal  bulls.  They  were  written  in  f^  dead 
language.  They  were  the  subject  of  various  interpretations.  They 
were  the  source  of  endless  controversies.  Their  number  and  names 
were  doubtful.  Their  title  to  infallibility  was  questioned.  All  men 
disputed  as  to  which  were  fallible  and  which  infallible.    Some  bulla 
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were  directly  Contradictory  of  others ;  some  actually  and  by  n^ine  W0tft 
eondeipQatory  of  otliers;  some  were  admitted  on  all  hai^^s  to  bt 
erroi\eous  and  heretical ;  ^nd  the  whole  combined  constituted  a  sesiQii 
pf  volumes  almost  as  extended  as  a  library,  and  therefore  wholly  inn 
accessible  to  the  masses  of  a  Christiaji  population.  They  could  n^v^ 
become  the  guide  of  a  Christian  people,  and  to  this  day  have  never  yet 
been  translated  into  the  language  of  any  Christian  Church^  While 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  on  the  other  hand,  were  universally  tran«lated| 
were  small  in  size,  convenient  for  reference,  ^nd  incomparably  n|oi|» 
easy  to  be  read,  studied,  and  understood,  tbf^n  the  endless  intripi^ciei 
and  scholastic  niceties  of  the  bullarium.  I  said  that  men  in  England 
would  argue  thus,  and  would  feel  that  they  should  lose  rather  than 
gain  by  exchanging  their  Bible  for  the  bullarium — the  Holy  Scriptures 
for  the  papal  bulls.*' 

Of  course  there  was  no  answering  this.  It  is  absolutely  nn, 
answerable  as  a  reply  to  Bomanists.  It  retorts  their  argument 
on  themselves  most  triumphantly.  And  the  very  same  prinoipk 
may  be  applied  to  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  to  the  monuments 
of  tradition  in  general — to  the  liturgies — ^the  canons — the  writingii 
of  the  fathers.  If  the  Romanist  asserts  in  controversy  with  us, 
that  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  a  rule  of  faith  or  settle  control 
versies,  or  that  it  is  altogether  impossible  for  men  generally  to 
appeal  to  them,  because  they  must  first  ascertain  their  genuine- 
ness, authenticity,  correctness  of  translation,  and  true  interpreta^ 
tion,  on  all  of  which  there  are  endless  disputes — our  reply  at  once 
may  be,  that  by  the  very  same  mode  of  argument  it  may  be 
proved  that  the  canons  and  decrees  of  all  synods,  including  tb^ 
Synod  of  Trent — ^the  decrees  of  popes — the  monuments  of  trad^ 
tion  in  all  ages  down  to  the  present  moment  are  equally  unfit  ta 
be  appealed  to  in  any  matters  of  controversy.  So  that,  in  fine, 
the  Romanist  so  completely  overreaches  himself  in  his  struggle  to 
subvert  our  position,  that  he  is,  on  his  own  principles,  left  witii- 
out  a  single  proof  that  his  Church  holds  any  article  of  faith  or 
morality  whatever.  He  will  not  allow  Scripture  to  settle  the 
question.  He  cannot^  therefore,  allow  councils,  iathers,  litur^es, 
canons,  bulls,  to  settle  the  question.  So  that,  in  regard  to  aH 
doctrines  of  the  faith,  he  is  without  compass  or  guide  of  any  kind, 
except  it  maybe  the  dictum  of  his. particular  priest  or  bishop, 
whom  he  himself  admits  and  must  admit  to  be  fallible.  Thua» 
according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  Romanists  themselves, 
they  are  bound  to  be  in  doubt  on  every  point  of  their  preed, 
They  have  no  authority  for  believing  the  Apostles'  Creed,  or  the 
Nicene  Creed,  or  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  itself. 

This  is  evident  and  certain  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt ;  and  it 
amounts,  of  course,  to  a  demonstration  of  the  unsoundness  and 


absurdity  of  the  leading  and  most  popular  argument  employed  by 
Bomanists.  For  a  fml  exposition  of  the  way  in  which  it  is 
possible  most  briefly  and  successfully  to  meet  the  current  argu* 
ment  on  this  point  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Seymour.  His  mode 
of  treating  the  subject  is  not  only  valuable  in  its  matter  but  in  its 
manner.  ^The  quiet  nmstery  4hich  he  exercises-the  way  in 
which  he  works  up  his  adversary  to  the  point  he  wants,  and  then 

Kunces  upon  him,  is  admirable.     We  really  know  nothing  of  the 
ad  in  modem  books.     It  reminds  us  more  of  the  tact  and  inge- 
nuity of  Bossuet  than  of  any  one  else  that  we  recollect. 

Mr.  Seymour  touches  on  all  the  popular  arguments  now  in 
iogae  at  Some ;  amongst  the  rest,  on  tne  subject  of  the  alleged 
sterility  of  Protestant  missions  as  compared  with  the  success  of 
fiiose  of  the  Ohureh  of  Borne. 

^  In  arguing  for  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  against  the  Church  of 
England,  he  (the  Jesuit)  stated  that  Providence  was  every  day  setting 
the  seal  of  testimony  to  the  former,  and  withholding  it  from  the  latter. 
Be  s^id  that  this  was  peculiarly  visible  in  the  department  of  missions ; 
fa  th^t  while  the  ipission^y  labours  of  the  Church  of  England,  not« 
vithstaiiding  the  commanding  influence  and  wealth  of  England,  are 
without  any  success  that  deserved  the  name,  the  preaching  of  the 
missionaries  of  the  Church  of  Rome  bad  met  with  the  most  wonderful 
nccesses, — that  the  multitudes  of  heathen  who  were  converted  of  late 
years  are  beyond  expression 

"  I  replied  that  I  had  not  much  faith  in  the  statements  sometimes  put 
forth  on  the  subject  of  missions.  I  mentioned  the  narrative  of  a  friend 
of  my  own,  who  was  witness  to  the  conversion  of  a  whole  tribe  of 
American  Indians.  He  told  me  the  whole  tribe  marched  down  to  a 
river,  and  that  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  without  a  word  of  instruc* 
tion,  sprinkled  water  on  every  one  in  the  usual  form ;  and  that  he  then 
hung  a  little  cross  by  a  string  around  the  neck  of  each,  and  telling  them 
they  were  now  Christians,  he  left  them.  My  friend  told  me  tfiat  the 
Indians  departed  precisely  as  they  came — he^rd  no  preaching — ^re- 
ceived no  instruction— exhibited  no  sign  of  Christianity— made  no  pro- 
fession of  a|iy  faith — and  departed  precisely  as  they  oan^e ;  as  naked« 
M  8avage»  as  wild  and  as  ignorant,  and  heathen»  with  this  only  difler- 
snee,  that  each  had  a  little  cross  suspended  around  his  neck!  I  added, 
that  I  fully  believed  the  statement  of  my  informant,  who  would  x\q% 
4eceive  me  $  i^nd,  that  I  did  not  see  how  the  Church  of  Rome  could 
^umph  piucb  in  such  alleged  conversion^.  •  •  •  • 

'^  He  said  I  was  altogether  mistaken,  in  doubting  the  reality  of  these 
conversipTis — ^that  it  was  in  this  the  interposition  of  Qod  was  so  clearly 
manifested — that  these  conversions  partook  very  much  of  the  Tpira- 
culous  in  their  nature,  at  least  could  not  be  accounted  for  often,  unless 

QQ  the  principle  of  a  Plvine  miracle These  very   Indians, 

heathen  and  savage  as  they  had  been,  were  real  converts ;  and  the  proofs 
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of  the  reality  of  their  conversion  are  undoubted  and  convincing ;  so 
much  so,  that  after  the  missionary  had  left  them,  after  he  had  remained 
absent  for  two  years,  •  •  •  after  he  returned  to  his  missionary  statiooi 
at  the  close  of  these  two  years,  and  came  again  among  these  Indians, 
he,  of  course,  as  was  his  duty,  required  of  them  to  come  to  confession — to 
confess  their  sins  that  they  might  receive  absolution ;  he  was  equally 
surprised  and  indeed  overjoyed  to  find  that  not  one  of  them  had  any  sins 
to  confess  !  My  friend  went  on  to  explain,  that  there  was  no  maUer 
for  the  sacrament  of  penance,  as  during  these  two  years  the  Indians 
lived  such  converted  lives,  such  holy  and  Christian  lives,  that  there  was 
not  one  among  them  who  had  committed  a  single  «m,  and  therefore  had  no 
sin  to  confess^  and  the  missionary  priest  was  unable  to  confer  absola- 
tion,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  matter  for  the  sacrament !" 

Our  author  ventured  to  suggest,  that  as  the  very  best  and 
holiest  Christians  v^ere  always  consciou9  of  sin,  it  might  pos- 
sibly be,  that  these  Indians  were  ignorant  of  Christian  truth,  and 
might  not  be  aware  of  the  nature  of  sin,  or  that  the  acts  of  vice 
and  immorality  they  were  in  the  habit  of  committing  were  sin. 

*'  This  suggestion  he  rejected,  and  flung  from  him  at  once ;  and  he 
eagerly  added,  that  the  very  missionary  was  now  at  Rome — that  he  had 
just  returned  from  America,  and  was  at  the  Collegio  Romano,  where  he 
had  himself  heard  him  narrate  the  facts  ;  and,  as  a  proof  beyond  question 
of  the  reality  of  the  conversions,  and  the  holiness  of  the  Indians,  he 
mentioned  what  he  called  a  most  wonderful  miracle  that  had  occurred 
when  the  missionary  was  administering  the  holy  communion  to  them* 
He  was  holding  the  host  in  his  fingers  thus — my  friend  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word — and  as  the  poor  Indian  was  too  far  from  him,  the 
missionary  priest  could  not  place  the  host  in  his  mouth :  the  poor, 
humble,  devout  Indian  knelt  so  far  away  that  the  priest  could  not 
reach  him,  and — here  my  reverend  friend  lifted  his  hands  in  an  attitude 
of  awe,  looked  devoutly  to  heaven,  and  then  earnestly  and  solemnly 
addressed  me — the  host  fiew  out  of  his  fingers,  flew  over  to  the  poor 
Indian,  and  flew  into  his  mouth !  '  Oh  ! '  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  the 
most  reverential  devotion,  '  the  blessed  Lord  Jesus  so  loved  that  poor 
savage,  that  he  longed  to  enter  into  his  heart,  and  thus  miraculously 
flew  into  his  mouth  !     How  anxious  he  was  to  get  into  him  I' 

"  I  could  no  longer  doubt  the  sincerity  of  this  priest.  There  was  a 
fervour,  an  earnestness,  a  devotion  of  manner,  that  showed  he  fully 
believed  what  he  thus  narrated  ;  and  the  personal  character  of  the  man 
was  such  that  I  had  no  right  to  doubt  him  after  so  solemn  a  statement. 
He  narrated  it  as  a  miracle  wrought  by  God  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  •  •  •  It  only  proved  to  my  mind,  that  the  missionary  priest  had 
wickedly  invented  this  story  to  exalt  and  magnify  his  own  labours,  and 
was  now  telling  it  among  his  brother  Jesuits  of  the  Collegio  Romano, 
that  such  of  them  as  were  simple  and  credulous,  and  superstitious 
enough  to  believe  it,  might  spread  it  through  the  world,  as  a  new  testi-* 
mony  of  God  to  the  Church  of  Rome," — ^pp.  190 — 194. 
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The  extracts  we  have  made  will  be  a  sufficient  specimen  of  Mr, 
Seymour's  work.  We  have  perused  this  work  with  some  atten- 
tion, and  we  think  it,  on  the  whole,  better  calculated  for  circula- 
tion by  the  parochial  clergy  than  any  book  we  know  of.  It  is 
exactly  such  a  book  as  might  be  useful  to  lend  to  Eomanists,  or 
to  persons  wavering  in  their  religious  tenets  and  inclining  towards 
Borne.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  offend  the  fastidious  delicacy  of 
the  present  day.  Where  there  is  irony,  it  is  so  fine,  and  so  much 
subaued  by  Glu*istian  charity,  that  the  most  sensitive  mind  cannot 
be  displeased.  The  work  takes  notice  of  all  the  arguments  most 
dwelt  on  by  the  Jesuits,  and  reproduced  for  the  benefit  of  the 
English  by  Wiseman  and  others.  There  is  a  very  useful  and 
interesting  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  sepulchral  inscriptions 
on  the  tombs  of  the  early  Christians  discovered  in  the  catacombs, 
from  which  Wiseman  and  others  have  attempted  to  establish  the 
early  date  of  certain  Romish  practices.  This  branch  of  the  dis- 
cussion is  very  well  treated  by  Mr.  Seymour  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  work  before  us.  It  has  also  been  most  satisfactorily  and  ably 
treated  by  Dr.  Maitland  (not  the  author  of  the  "  Dark  Ages '')  in 
his  very  interesting  volume  on  the  "  Church  in  the  Catacombs  ;  **' 
and  we  trust  that,  after  the  exposure  which  these  able  writers 
have  made  of  the  whole  system  of  theorizing  on  the  subject  of  the 
ancient  monuments  in  the  catacombs,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of 
the  matter.  The  truth  is,  that  the  early  Christian  monuments 
fiimish,  in  themselves,  a  strong  presumptive  proof  that  the  invo- 
cation of  saints  and  purgatory  were  unknown  to  the  early  Eoman 
Christians,  as  Mr.  Seymour  and  Dr.  Maitland  have  both  shown. 

The  facts  stated  in  Mr.  Seymour's  volume,  with  regard  to  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints  in  Italy,  are  very  striking 
and  useful.  He  remarks — and  every  one  who  has  been  in  Italy 
must  at  once  concur  in  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  remark — that 
the  religion  in  Italy  is  rather  the  "  religion  of  the  Virgin,''  than 
"  the  religion  of  tf esus  Christ."  Our  Lord  is  placed,  with  re- 
ference to  the  Virgin,  in  much  the  same  position  that  Brahma 
occupies  with  reference  to  the  inferior  deities  in  Hindostan.  His 
superior  deity  is  acknowledged  in  theory ;  but  he  has  no  temple'fe, 
and  receives  no  worship ;  while  the  inferior  gods,  acknowledged 
to  be  mortal,  absorb  all  the  offerings  and  all  the  attention  of  the 
Hindoo  worshipper.  So  it  is  in  Italy,  where  application  is  for 
the  most  part  made  to  the  '^  Queen  of  Heaven "  (as  she  is  im- 
piously called),  who  is  believed  to  have  the  power  of  "  command- 
ing ""  the  second  person  of  the  ever  blessed  Trinity  to  intercede  with 
the  Father  for  our  sins.  Indeed,  as  she  is  considered  regularly  as 
the  ^^i^use"  of  the  Almighty  Father,  and  to  have  been  selected 
for  that  dignity  simply  on  account  of  her  transcendent  and  infinite 
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merit,  surpassing  that  of  all  created  beings,  it  follows  that  the 
intercession  of  the  "  Queen  of  Angels,''  or  "  Queen  of  Heaven,'' 
piust  be  of  infinite  avail  with  the  "  King  of  Heaven ;"  and  what 
practical  distinction  can  thus  be  drawn  between  the  merits  and  inter- 
cession of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  Mary  we  know  not.  So  that  we  need 
not  wonder  when  we  find  her,  equally  with  Jesus,  the  object  of 
worship — addressed  in  the  same  terms — placed  full^  on  an  equalitv 
with  Him.  The  only  real  matter  of  astonishment  is,  that  Bomiao 
controversialists  and  others  in  this  country  can  put  forth  the 
statements  thev  do,  in  reference  to  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  and 
saints,  wUch  the^  represent  as  limited  simply  to  asking  for  their 
prayers  to  God,  m  the  same  way  that  we  ask  the  prayers  of  our 
fellow  men  for  us.  And  in  order  to  convince  unwary  inquirers 
that  this  is  the  case,  they  produce  some  of  their  books  of  devotion, 
which  are  moderate  in  their  language  with  reference  to  the 
Virgin  and  saints,  and  comprise  prayers  to  God ;  and  then,  they 
enlarge  upon  the  ^^  wickedness"  of  those  who  impute  to  them 
any  worship  or  addresses  which  invest  creatures  with  the  attri<r 
butes  of  the  Creator. 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Seymour's  work,  which  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  printed  in  a  very  cheap  form,  and  circulated 
by  tens  of  thousands.  If  he  could  give  us  a  brief  defence  of  the 
Church  of  En^and,  as  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Christ,  against  Komish  attacks,  in  as  popular  a  style,  vrith  m 
judiciotis  a  title,  and  in  shape  as  inoffensive  to  the  ^elings,  and 
tastes,  and  principles  of  Unurchmen,  as  the  work  before  us,  h^ 
would  confer  an  incalculable  benefit  on  the  Church. 
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Akt.  Ill, — A  Few  Words  to  Parish  Sdhoohnctsters.    London : 
Oleayer. 

If  it  viSiS^  ever  questioned  that  the  next  most  important  pe]^- 
sonage  in  a  parish  after  the  clergyman  is  the  schoolmaster,  that 
queetioa  exists  no  longer.  The  clergy  feel  how  much  their 
whole  work  depends  upon  that  branch  of  it  which  is  carried  on 
in  the  schoolroom,  and  therefore  upon  those  who  are  mainly 
instrumental  in  conducting  it.  There  does  not  appear,  however, 
to  be  the  same  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  schoolmaster 
should  be.  That  he  must  do  a  great  deal,  and  be  a  great  deal, 
IS  admitted ;  but  the  limits  of  his  work,  and  the  requisite  charac- 
teristics of  the  workman,  are  hardly  determined,  and  we  find  great 
inequality  in  the  estimation  and  treatment  of  this  personage. 
Clearly  there  will  be  always  considerable  variety  of  practice, 
arising  not  only  from  the  difference  of  different  menu's  views, 
but  also  from  the  various  wants  of  parishes  and  capabilities 
of  masters.  More  or  less  will  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  master, 
as  he  is  found  capable  or  incapable  of  high  trust,  and  as  the  siae 
of  the  parish  renders  the  clergyman  more  or  less  able  himself  to 
educate  the  school.  This  last  cause  of  variety  will,  however, 
probably  decrease :  for  the  progressive  increase  of  services,  and» 
still  more,  the  deipwd  for  closer  spiritual  intercourse  and  counsel 
on  the  part  of  the  older  parishioners  will  absorb  so  much  of  the 
time  and  powers  of  the  clergy,  that  not  many  parishes  will  bear 
to  have  a  schoolmaster  who  requires  the  constant  presence  and 
complement  of  the  parish  priest.  The  schoolmaster  must  be  a 
person  to  be  depended  upon ;  and  it  is  now  before  the  clergy,  first 
to  make  up  their  minds  upon  what  they  wish  to  depend — what 
sort  of  masters  they  desire  to  have,  and  then  to  see  about  obtain- 
ing the  object  of  their  wishes. 

rfow  it  IS  not  at  all  clear,  that  we  are  better  prepared  to  fix 
the  schoolmaster^s  character  at  thi^  time,  than  we  were  some 
years  ago.  It  is  true  that  training  institutions,  some  of  them 
most  admirable,  set  themselves  to  produce  not  only  a  more  clever, 
well-informed  class  of  teachers,  but  one  which  shall  be  better  disci- 
plined i^id  more  religious.  None  of  the  clergy  but  d^sire  this 
lesiilt)  mid  rejoice  in  the  m^hiDcry  pr^par^d  for  the  purpose  of 
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producing  it ;  but  as  the  nearness  of  the  poles  affects  the  best 
compass,  so  there  is  an  influence  at  work  both  on  the  clergy  and 
on  their  schoolmasters,  which  disturbs  their  calm  judgment  and  pur- 
pose, and  clogs  the  machinery  in  its  action,  or  mars  the  work  when 
completed — ^the  influence,  the  pressure  of  intellectual  education. 
So  much  is  expected  of  the  master  when  he  leaves  his  college, 
that  all  is  anxiety  and  toil  to  prepare  him.  To  make  him  a 
well-informed  teacher,  an  intelhgent,  decided,  prompt,  orderly 
governor  and  superintendent;  to  fit  him  to  pass  the  examination, 
and  to  obtain  pupil  teachers ;  these  are  matters  of  such  over- 
whelming interest,  that  in  him  or  in  his  teachers,  or  in  both, 
something  of  the  first  high  aim  and  intention  is  often  uncon- 
sciously lost  sight  of;  a  higher  standard  is  attained  in  things 
mental  than  was  previously  wished,  and  a  lower  in  things  spiritual 
than  had  been  hoped  and  desired.  Then  afterwards,  when  the 
master  has  gone  forth  into  the  world,  after  his  short  three  years 
of  preparation,  the  pressure  weighs  upon  him  still  more  heavily. 
He  stands  alone.  The  supporters  of  his  school  desiring  pupil 
teachers,  the  inspector,  the  common  feeUng  of  those  who  examine 
and  interest  themselves  in  schools,  the  temptations  of  ambition, 
the  fact  thac  intellectual  progress  is  more  evident,  and  seems  a 
more  real  and  grateful  return  for  labour,  all  these  things  urge  on 
in  one  and  the  same  direction.  Nor  is  the  clergyman  exempt 
from  the  same  influences.  The  pecuniary  importance  of  Govern- 
ment aid,  the  comparison  of  his  own  school  with  other  more 
famous  schools,  the  satisfaction  of  finding  his  children  always 
able  to  understand  him,  and  to  receive  what  he  gives,  so  that  he 
can  teach  without  labour,  and  the  little  time  he  has  to  spare  is 
none  of  it  wasted ;  all  these  things  help  to  carry  him  away  also 
in  the  stream  ;  to  make  him  rejoice  in  a  highly  educated  mas- 
ter, to  make  him  satisfied  on  the  whole  with  such  a  master,  and 
with  the  effect  of  that  master'^s  teaching,  although  there  be  at 
times  an  inward  disquiet  and  fear,  as  if  all  were  not  right — as  if 
the  tone  and  feeling  of  the  schoolroom  were  not  that  of  those 
whom  Jesus  has  taken  up  in  his  arms,  put  his  hands  upon  and 
blessed. 

It  would  seem  reasonable,  then,  that  we  should  bear  in  mind 
these  influences,  and  calculate  their  effect  upon  ourselves.  It  is 
not  likely,  it  is  not  natural,  that  when  the  whole  age  is  set  upon 
the  idolatry  of  mind,  we  should  be  entirely  exempt ;  and  a  very 
little  thought  will  personally  convince  us  that  we  are  not  so 
exempt*  We  are  all  in  the  stream,  although  not  all  in  the 
violenC/O  of  it,  and  if  we  were  to  turn  and  row  a  while  in  the 
opposite  direction,  we  should  only  be  keeping  our  position. 

This  is  pne  consideration,  and  perhaps  but  one  other  is  really 
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wanted  to  enable  us  to  aiiswer  the  question,  What  sort  of  man 
we  require  for  our  master?  that  one  other  being  simply  the 
remembrance  of  what  he  has  to  do :  he  has  to  take  the  lambs 
of  Ghrist'^s  flock  out  of  the  arms  of  their  parents,  to  bring  them 
into  contact  with  the  harshness,  the  selfishness,  the  levity,  the 
sinful  boldness,  and  the  sinful  cowardice  of  numbers ;  he  has  to 
try  their  patience  with  learning  things  hard,  their  passions  with 
punishments,  their  vanity  with  praises :  he  has  to  make  them 
public,  and  yet  keep  them  {>rivate ;  to  bring  forward,  and  vet 
repress ;  to  give  confidence  without  destroying  humility ;  he  has 
to  teach  Christianity,  to  impart  Christianity.  From  him  the 
younger  children  will  acquire  almost  all  they  know  of  Qod,  and 
the  holy  angels,  and  their  own  immortal  bodies  and  souls ;  the 
elder  children,  a  great  portion  of  these,  probably  the  greater  por- 
tion; and  as  he  is  most  uniformly  with  them,  so  they  will  generally 
take  their  tone  upon  these  subjects  from  him.  As  he  handles 
the  Bible  so  will  tney.  As  is  his  eye,  when  he  reads  or  speaks  of 
Christ,  so  will  be  their  hearts.  His  feeling,  state  of  heart,  and 
general  character,  will  reflect  itself  in  them.  They  are  his 
mirror,  only  the  reflection  is  not  transient,  but  in  a  measure  lasts 
through  eternity.  What  possible  presence  of  the  clergyman  can 
supply  the  deficiencies  or  remedy  the  evils  in  a  person  possessing 
such  influence  i  Can  an  hour  a  day  undo  the  whole  of  that  day, 
except  that  one  hour ! 

And,  after  all,  what  are  our  school  children  to  be  when  their 
education  is  finished  i  What  is  the  purpose  of  their  education,  but 
to  fit  them  for  their  future  Ufe!  And  what  will  be  their  future  life, 
but  that  of  labourers,  sailors,  artizans,  servants,  small  trade-peo- 
ple, and  farmers  at  the  very  highest  i  Are  not  the  real  requirements 
of  these  classes  of  society  so  much  knowledge,  indeed,  as  is 
necessary  for  the  several  occupations,  but  chiefly  contentedness, 
cheerfulness,  openness,  honesty,  courage,  gentleness,  obedience, 
Christian  character  ? 

If  asked  what  we  require  in  the  schoolmaster,  we  should  reply, 
the  first  qualification,  tne  second  qualification,  the  third  qualifica- 
tion, is  cXaracter — a  character  of  reverence,  thoughtfulness,  right 
judgment,  patience,  affection,  faith,  hope,  in  short,  of  '  meekness 
of  wisdom.' 

I.  Now,  if  our  readers  will  go  with  us  in  this,  we  will  proceed 
to  apply  our  principle  to  the  choice  of  masters  of  the  old  school, 
or  rather  to  the  consideration  of  their  frequent  and  progressive 
rejection  and  disuse.  It  has  been  said  by  a  person  who  has  pecu- 
liar opportunities  for  forming  his  opinion,  that  the  old  set  of 
masters  will  almost  entirely  faU  out  of  employment ;  and  probably 
the  main  hindrance  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  prediction,  is  the 
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present  paucity  of  the  new  race.  Such  a  result  of  the  present 
educational  stir  would  seem  to  us  to  denote  something  very 
wrong  in  the  prevalent  notion  of  education ;  neither  can  we  even 
consSer  it  either  just  or  expedient. 

It  is  certainly  of  great  importance  that  our  masters  should  be 
well  educated,  and  ^tter  informed  in  sevend  branches  of  educa- 
tion than  has  hitherto  been  usual.  We  rate  as  highly  as  any 
man,  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Church  and  of  their 
country,  and  that  of  sacred  music ;  but  it  is  one  thing  evidently 
to  desu^  them  and  other  acquirements,  and  another  to  discard 
a  master  for  not  having  them,  or  to  value  them  above  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  teacher.  It  may  be  difficult  to  support  our 
schools,  and  impossible  to  justify  our  wishes  without  resorting  to 
a  new  style  of  teacher ;  but,  at  least,  we  ought  to  counterbalance 
the  conclusion  to  what  their  unpleasantness  would  lead  us  hastily, 
by  remembering  that  the  old  race  of  masters  are  those  whom  the 
Cfhurch  has  tolerated  for  a  length  of  time,  nay,  by  their  education 
and  tolersktion /armed.  It  would  be  as  hard  to  turn  round  upon 
those  men  as  a  body  and  say,  ^^  You  do  not  now  meet  our  wants; 
you  are  not  up  to  the  present  standard  \  and,  therefore,  grieved 
as  we  are  to  say  so,  we  cannot  enfiploy  you  t^^  it  would  be  as  hard 
and  unjust  to  say  this  to  the  schoolmaster,  as  it  would  be  to  this 
clergyman, 

*'  Eheu, 
Quam  temere  in  nosmet  legem  sancimus  iniquam  !*' 

Tried  by  such  a  rule,  many  an  incumbent  must  vacate  the 
parsonage^  and  retire  from  the  pulpit  into  the  pew ;  for  nothing 
IS  more  certain  than  that  a  large  body  of  the  clergy  are  not  only 
unequal,  but  backward  to  cope  with  the  work  which  their  genera- 
tion requires  to  be  done. 

Again,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  old  race  of  masterd 
possess  some  qualifications  that  the  new  cannot  have,  such  as  age 
and  experience ;  and  many  may  fairiy  be  supposed  to  have,  what 
some  do  certainly  enjoy,  such  qualities  as  are  acquired  by  time, 
judgment,  patience,  gentleness,  nrmness,  quietness,  and  the  like ; 
and,  moreover,  they  M*e  almost  sure  not  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  great  temptation  of  modem  schoolmasters,  into  the  intellec- 
tual torrent,  but  are  from  many  circumstances  likdiy  to  yahie 
obedience  and  character  very  highly,  and,  indeed,  as  the  great 
objects  of  school  training. 

True,  that  vast  numbers  of  the  old  masters  will  be  found  not 
possessing  those  faculties  which  they  ought  to  have  acquired ;  oxA 
so  also  will  many  of  the  new  be  found  not  what  might  have  been 
expected.    But  these  consid^ntions  should  at  least  be  taken  into 
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liecoimt,  ftftd,  AS  ti  gM^fat  tide,  no  master  not  groBBi v  Imorant 
and  foolish,  or,  whidi  is  worse^  careless,  harsh,  or  irreligious, 
should  be  discarded  without  an  eSbrt  to  make  him  such  as  to 
render  dtsmisstd  needless.  We  must  speak  guardedly,  though  we 
seem  to  repeat  onnselves.  Some  masters  are  hopelessly  unfit  for 
their  office ;  and  others  so  wanting  in  religious  cnaracter,  that  it 
would  be  better  there  should  be  no  schools,  than  schools  con- 
ducted by  them.  Still  this  is  not  always  the  case,  nor  even  com- 
monly \  and  wh^^Ter  it  is  not,  these  considerations  find  place. 

Gi^rally  speaking,  schoolmasters  have  received  as  httle  per- 
sonal care  and  guidance  fi:om  the  clergyman,  as  the  squire,  the 
fisurmer,  and  the  tradesman.  The  poor  have  from  their  readiness 
to  receive,  ever  received  most  largely.    The  barrier  between  the 

Eriest  and  the  educated,  or  those  supposed  to  foe  educated,  has 
itherto  be^  almost  insuperable,  and  is,  as  yet,  rarely  broken 
down.    Thu  has  operated  very  unfavourably  upon  masters. 

Indepcmdently  of  the  general  temptations  to  impatience,  arbi« 
trariness,  harrimess,  and  the  like,  uieir  having  to  teach  religion 
has  broi;^t  them  into  contact  with  sacred  thmgs,  in  a  pecmiar 
and  somewhat  dangerous  manner.  The  master,  like  the  clerk 
and  the  sexton,  has  a  religious  office,  and  his  calling,  as  those  others 
just  mentioned,  when  understood  and  appreciated,  both  elevates 
and  sanctifies ;  but  when  not  understood  and  appreciated,  lowers, 
darkens,  hardens,  and  injures  deeply  and  permanently.  We  all 
feel  this  readily  in  the  case  of  clerks  and  sextons,  and  similar 
officials.  The  remembrance  we  have  of  the  tone  of  mind  and  the 
state  of  feeling  frequent  in  such  persons,  is  very  painful.  A  little 
thought  will  probably  enable  us  to  trace  the  same  evil  and  the 
same  source  of  evil  in  our  masters.  The  most  especial  powerful 
spiritual  influence  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  all  those  so 
much  connected  vrith  the  sanctuary^  so  nearly  approaching  to  the 
mysteries,  lest  by  seeing  they  should  see  not,  and  by  hearing  hear 
not ;  but  this  influence  has  not  been  so  brought  to  bear.  From 
long  disuse,  then,  there  vnll  certainly  be  a  barrier  to  break  down 
whenever  such  influence  is  attempted ;  and  if  a  dersyman  were  to 
begin  to  treat  his  master  as  his  spiritual  ward,  there  might  be 
some  repugnance,  or  at  the  best  awkwardness  at  the  outset.  Sut  in 
the  case  of  all  those  who  are  capable  of  improvement,  this  con- 
straint and  reserve  would  soon  die  out,  and  the  assistance  would 
be  thankfully  received.  Indeed  the  scholastic  deficiencies  of  the 
old  masters,  seem  to  open  a  new  and  very  ready  way  of  approach 
to  their  hearts  and  characters.  If  any  clergyman  had  a  master 
in  aitamments  indeed  below  the  standard  required,  but  a  man  of 
right  character,  and  principle,  he  would  win  his  heart  at 
once,  by  endeavouring  to  teach  him  what  was  wanting,  or  by 
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himself  supplying  it.  The  manifested  desire  to  retain  him  in 
spite  of  committees  or  inspectors,  coupled  with  efforts  to  make  the 
retention  justifiable,  would  open  the  way  for  gentle  and  progres- 
sive suggestions  both  as  to  the  manner  of  teaclung,  and  even  upon 
the  tone  of  mind  of  the  teacher.  Where  such  kindness  fails 
after  fair  trial,  there  must  exist  some  grievous  fault ;  and  we  can 
hardly  hope  for  a  good  school  in  the  parish  of  such  a  clergyman 
and  such  a  schoolmaster,  rest  the  blame  on  whom  it  may.  Here 
then  the  matter  would  turn,  as  we  wished,  chiefly  upon  a  moral 
test.  The  docile  would  generally  become  fairly  capable,  and  the 
sooner  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  learn,  cease  to  teach,  the 
better  for  their  pupils.  Such  are  not  the  men  whose  cause  we 
plead.  Contending  for  character  in  masters,  we  should  be  the 
first  to  avoid  those  who  do  not  possess  and  will  not  acquire.  In 
all  this  we  speak  of  course  generally.  We  must  not  be  supposed  to 
assert  that  elderly  persons  can  acquire  music  and  geography,  and 
the  like  attainments.  All  that  is  maintained  is,  that  much  may  be 
done  with  a  really  pains-taking  master ;  and  that  the  most  rigidly 
moulded  man  can  learn,  if  willing ;  and  if  kindly  treated,  probably 
would  learn  a  great  deal  as  to  management  and  system,  and  be 
corrected  of  very  obvious  faults.  And  then,  if  he  can  be  retained 
by  the  clergyman"'s  supplying  his  deficiencies,  or  in  some  cases 
even  by  submitting  to  those  deficiencies,  we  hold  that  justice 
demands  that  it  should  be  so,  and  believe  that  they  who  are  thus 
patient,  may  look,  in  return  for  their  forbearance,  to  find  their 
schools  more  obedient,  reverential,  quiet,  and  well  toned  than 
they  would  be  under  many  younger  masters,  who  could  carry 
away  all  the  votes  of  modern  educationalists. 

II.  We  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  understood  to  depreciate 
the  rising  race  of  masters,  or  to  be  forgetful  of  the  noble  exer- 
tions of  those  persons  and  colleges  who  are  striving  to  raise  the 
standard  of  teachers,  and  who  are  as  anxious  as  we  can  possibly 
be,  that  they  should  be  morally  as  well  as  intellectually,  equal  to 
the  task.  If  there  is  any  thing  polemical  in  what  has  been  said, 
the  war  has  simply  been  defensive  on  behalf  of  the  old  teachers 
of  our  schools,  who  have  the  first  claim  upon  our  sympathies. 
We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  new  race  of  teachers,  and  to 
manifest  our  interest  in  them, by  drawing  attention  to  the  difficulties 
which  beset  them,  and  the  assistance  which  they  should  receive 
from  the  clergy  in  seeking  to  overcome  them. 

The^  calling  of  the  schoolmaster  is  so  beset  with  temptations 
and  trials,  that,  were  St.  Chrysostom  to  write  a  justification  for 
declining  the  office,  he  would  easily  make  out  a  case  as  strong  as 
that  which  he  pleaded  with  his  friend  Basil  in  excuse  for  refusing 
to  take  up  the  yoke  of  the  ministry. 
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After  an  education  of  three  years,  during  which  he  must  to  a 
considerable  extent  have  **  crammed,^  have  acquired  a  little 
knowledge  of  many  things,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  veir  few, 
he  sallies  forth  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  a  certincated 
master.  He  comes  out  to  the  world  as  the  representative  and 
agent  of  a  new  system  of  education  ;  is  considered  by  others  to 
be  (is  it  strange,  then,  if  he  partakes  in  the  opinion  I)  one  of  a 
race  of  masters  vastly  superior  to  the  old  teachers,  whose  system, 
nay,  whose  very  persons,  they  are  destined  to  supersede  throughout 
the  land. 

He  goes  forth  to  his  school  in  the  city  or  in  the  country ;  he 
surveys  the  rooms,  his  future  domain ;  the  children,  his  subjects. 
He  is  suddenly  almost  absolute  monarch  of  100  or  200  childred. 
He  is  aware,  indeed,  that  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  is  his 
superior :  and  once  a  day,  for  a  short  time^  the  sceptre  passes  out 
of  his  hands,  nominally  at  least.  If  the  clergyman  is  weU  informed, 
and  decided  in  his  views  of  education,  or  is  crotchety,  he  is  sub- 
ject to  having  his  plans  altered,  or  even  superseded;  but  the 
clergy  are  not  often  the  first,  and  still  less  frequently  the  second. 
They  are  content  in  this  present  state  of  things  to  go  by  the  expe- 
rience of  Battersea,  Chelsea,  and  Westminster,  and  to  leave  the 
main  system  in  the  hands  of  the  master*  Anyhow,  the  master 
is  in  sdbool  from  morning  to  night,  the  clergyman  but  for  a  short 
time.  He  is  the  sun  or  storm  of  the  room ;  all  eyes  are  upon 
him,  for  every  thing  comes  from  him,  his  wiU,  and  his  temper. 
It  was  no  golden  age  at  Auburn  in  this  respect.  The  iron  age 
breathes  in  the  iron  sceptre. 

**  Full  well  the  boding  tremblers  leam'd  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face." 

He  is  a  nionarch  or  a  tyrant  as  he  chooses ;  or  rather,  as  he  is 
made  by  his  temperament  and  self-management.  This  position 
is  enough  to  turn  his  head,  and  make  him  peevish  and  arbitrary^ 
and  will  do  so  unless  other  influences  prevent.  Add  the  trials  to 
patience ;  the  trials  to  hope  and  love  in  the  case  of  the  dull  and 
wilful  pupil,  and  the  opposite  temptations  to  vanity  and  partiality 
in  that  of  the  quick  scholar  who  drinks  in  eagerly  what  is  taught, 
and  flatters  the  master  by  the  progress  he  makes,  and  the  praises 
which  Tisitors  bestow  on  him. 

Then  all  the  stimulants  to  intellectual  education  before  men- 
tioned must  be  remembered  in  addition.  The  temptations  to 
get  his  children  forward  in  knowledge^  not  as  it  acts  upon  the 
scholars,  we  are  not  now  thinking  of  them,  but  as  it  reflects  upon 
the  master.  For  if  once  he  yields  to  this  great  enemy  of  real 
education,  it  threatens  to  mar,  nay,  to  make  utterly  injurious,  all 


Che  efibrto  o^  tbese  iirnds :  it  is  ftll  over  with  him.  Circe^s  ^rand 
is  not  more  transforming.  When  once  ft  man  id  infected  with 
this  plague,  every  thing  withers  at  his  touch.  In  his  hands  the 
Bible  Incomes  a  lesson,  history  an  examination,  every  thing 
valueless  in  itself.  He  becomes  blind  to  character,  tone,  feeling; 
he  cannot  read  the  child's  eye ;  he  does  not  know  its  heart. 
His  own  better  nature  is  not  exercised ;  it  does  not  sive  response, 
and  never  answering  becomes  dumb.  The  schoolroom  and  all 
in  it  grow  to  be  a  very  perfect  machine,  all  orderly,  all  working, 
aU  producing ;  he  moves  about  regulating  and  supplying,  but  Si 
heart  is  cold  within  him;  he  is  mechanical  as  those  whom  he 
mechanizes ;  not  seeking  the  aflfections  of  others,  he  has  lost  hm 
own.  Is  this  exaggeration?  There  is  great  life  and  interest  in 
merely  mental  teamng ;  and  those  who  are  fond  of  instruction  go 
on  far  into  years  foil  of  youthfidfire  and  vigour.  There  maybe  great 
spirit  in  teacher  and  pupil  where  character  is  forgotten,  but  this 
is  not  the  question.  What  is  here  urged  is  this,  that  where 
tile  reason  of  pupils  is  the  master's  uniform  object,  and  their 
hearts  are  overlooked,  then,  quick  as  may  be  his  and  their  interest 
in  knowledge,  yet  the  life  is  gone  from  the  best  part  of  education ; 
his  religious  teaching  is  mechanical,  and  the  ai^tions  are  dead- 
ened. Indeed,  if  this  latter  fault  were  all,  this  one  of  teaching  thd 
Bible  and  doctrine  as  a  mere  intellectual  exercise,  and  of  regarding 
i^igious  knowledge  as  the  end  of  rdigious  teaching,  remaiiis; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  destructive  to  a  man. 

We  must  remember  also  the  great  wear  upon  the  spirits  and 
energies,  and  the  amount  of  time  taken  up  by  regukr  school 
work ;  and  yet  this  is  not  all.  The  process  of  self-education  must 
go  on,  and  pupil  teachers  in  very  many  cases  exhaust  the  remaining 
strength  and  leisure  of  the  master.  Are  not  these  trials  and 
temptations  too  much  for  most  mm^  unless  they  are  met  by  strong 
counteracting  influences  and  supports !  how  much  more  then  for 
iadh !  Can  we  be  surprised  if  a  few  years  hence  we  find  that 
those  masters  who  have  been  left  to  cope  with  such  difficulties 
have  sunk  under  them,  and  become,  what  we  shall  not  endure  to 
have,  teachers  cold,  hard,  conceited,  irreverent,  secular  in  cha- 
racter and  educati<m.  If  our  masters  are  hereafter  found  in 
any  case  a  hindrance  to  us,  if  their  tone  of  mind  and  their 
instruction  are  not  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  Church,  if  ibej 
are  of  another  spirit  than  hers,  and  really  promoting  another  end, 
can  we  wonder!  can  we  doubt  the  cause! 

And  short  of  this,  even  at  this  present  time,  it  is  a  question 
whether  some  of  the  new  race  of  masters  are  not  already  unfit 
either  by  inadequate  preparation,  or  by  subsequent  operation  of 


hmtiU  inflttenceB,  to  prodtiod  dr  maintidn  that  spirit  in  thdr 
schools^  without  which  the  doon  should  be  rather  closed,  and  the 
duldreb  should  wander  over  the  fields.    Our  meaning  wffl  appear 
more  clearly,  by  conrideriufi;  the '  formation  of  character  m  a 
school  ooUective  and  persond.    By  character,  we  mean  habits  of 
irath^  openness,  generosity,  kindness,  reverence,  obedience,  and 
the  like ;  and  these,  since  with  us  character  is  Christian  or  irreli- 
gious, these  graces  based  upon  religious  grounds,  strengthened, 
nnctified^  and  in  practice  connected  with  the  position  and  creed 
of  a  child  of  Qod.     It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  children 
dqiend  in  the  growth  of  their  character  upon  that  of  their 
teachers.     The  cMd  learns  by  tiie  heart,  by  fine  perceptions  and 
fecJings :  it  is  not  influenced  by  reasoning,  nor  bv  what  is  taught 
80  much  as  by  what  is  done ;  nor  by  either  teaching  or  doing  so 
much  as  by  the  manner  and  spirit  of  that  teaching  and  domg. 
Hie  ohild^s  eye  watdies  the  master^s  eye,  and  its  ear  listens  to 
the  toae  of  his  voice.    It  estimates  the  justice  and  fitness  of  a 
pimisliment  by  the  spirit  in  which  that  punishment  seems  to  be 
admiiiiBtered.   It  knows  whether  idleness  is  visited  as  a  sin,  or  as 
a  bar  to  progress ;  whether  quarrelling  is  in  the  master's  estima- 
tion a  breach  of  disciplme  or  of  love.    The  child  knows  when  it 
is  taoght  the  history  of  Joseph,  whether  its  teacher  desires  it  to 
ibiM9  that  history  or  to  fed  it.    The  very  manner  in  which  the 
Bible  is  tak^  into  the  hand,  opened,  held,  laid  down,  all  is 
marked.     And  as  are  these  things  in  the  master,  so  are  they 
genendly  in  the  school.    A  reverent,  thoughtful,  afl^tionate, 
opoi^hearted,  trustworthy  set  of  scholars  are,  as  a  rule,  only  to 
be  found  under  a  master  who  has  these  qualities.     The  scholar 
JMftts  vdiat  the  master  {9.  No  words,  no  rules  suffice.   Character 
akme  produces  character. 

But  the  private  treatment  of  scholars  is  of  very  great  import- 
ance. The  great  iault  of  home  education  is  its  absence  of  proba- 
tion, and  its  keeping  the  young  so  much  the  special  objects  of 
oare  as  to  cause  vanity  and  selfiimness.  The  great  fault  of  school, 
a  &ult  80  great  that  it  has  counterbalanced  all  advantages,  is 
ibe  merging  the  young  so  much  in  masses,  without  adequate 
strengthening  and  protecting  influences,  that  they  sail  in  the 
general  floo^  that  they  sin  without  repentance,  try  to  rise  with- 
out fiupp<M,  become  hajrdened  and  selfish,  have  little  confidence 
in  and  less  affection  for  their  teadiers.  This  great  and  crying 
evil  all  earnest  teachers  are  now  endeavouring  to  remedy  by 
private  and  personal  guidance.  After  every  punishment  except 
those  of  the  most  tnvial  character,  there  should  be  private 
admonition.  Bepentance  should  be  produced,  and  then  sus- 
tained.   Faults  such  as  slyness,  unkindness,  vanity,  cowardice, 
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irreverence,  should  be  the  Bubject  of  private  warning  and  advice.'^ 
Other  faults  capable  of  public  notice  require  private  also.  Serious^ 
rebuke  and  caution  should  be  given  from  time  to  time  to  those 
who  are  thought  trying  to  amend ;  they  should  be  told  of  the  fruit- 
less branch  cut  oif,  and  of  the  polluted  temple  at  last  deserted. 
Affectionate  encouragement  should  be  applied  to  those  who  are 
trying  to  amend ;  rules  of  conduct  and  devotion  supplied  for  their 
assistance.  It  should  be  ascertained  what  prayers  a  child  uses, 
how  regularly,  in  what  position,  and  the  like.  It  is  as  important 
for  teachers  systematically  to  have  private  intercourse  with  their 
scholars,  as  it  is  for  a  clergyman  to  visit  in  the  cottage  as  well  as 
seen  in  the  church.  The  happiest  consequences  may  be  antici- 
pated from  such  pastoral  care  of  children,  great  safety  from  sin, 
great  growth  in  grace,  humbly  and  carefully  undertaken,  and 
watchfully  and  st^ily  discharged.  Systematic  private  inter- 
course with  the  children  of  the  upper  classes  is  of  vast  import- 
ance ;  and  this  intercourse,  although  so  priestly  in  its  character, 
yet  must  ordinarily  devolve  upon  their  schoolmaster,  as  well  be- 
cause he  is  the  representative  of  the  parents,  as  because  the 
clergy  have  seldom  either  time  for  the  work,  or  that  individual 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  scholars,  which 
would  be  necessary  for  the  advantageous  discharge  of  the  duty. 

What  sort  of  men,  then,  are  required  for  this  work, — how 
affectionate,  how  thoughtful,  how  reverent,  how  sympathizing  they 
should  be,  is  only  so  plain,  that  perhaps  many  clergymen  would 
be  afraid  to  let  their  masters  undertake  it,  necessary  as  it  is,  and 
incapable  of  being  performed  by  others.  Far,  far  better  nothing 
should  be  done  than  that  most  delicate  work  of  God,  the  con- 
science of  a  child,  should  be  rudely  handled  and  tampered  with. 
The  public  and  private  training  of  character  in  children  depends 
upon  character  in  the  master,  and  that  in  a  very  high  and 
Christian  sense.  But  will  it  not  be  hard  to  obtain  men  possess- 
ing this  character,  after  so  short  a  training  as  most  masters  can 
rarely  receive,  a  training  influenced  more  or  less  by  the  popular 
notions  of  education,  and  issuing  in  a  course  beset  by  such  a 
host  of  trials  and  temptations  to  vanity  and  secularity  i  We 
require  men  of  singular  firmness  and  wisdom,  not  of  the  spirit  of 
this  world,  nor  of  this  age,  whilst  the  prevalent  svstem  not  only 
does  not  awaken  them  to  the  necessity  of  being  such,  but,  when  of 
themselves,  they  endeavour  after  higher  things,  thwarts  them, 
casts  them  down,  and  almost  by  force  makes  them  that  which 
they  would  not  be. 

The  remedy,  so  far  as  there  is  one,  seems  to  lie  very  much  in 
the  hands  of  the  parochial  clergy.  No  conscientious,  incumbent 
thrusts  the  deacon,  to  whom  he  has  given  a  title^  into  all  the 
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temptations  and  difficulties  of  ministerial  work,  without  counsel, 
support,  and  guidance.  Yet  no  deacon  but  has  had  a  longer  edu- 
cation than  the  master,  and  twenty-three  is  the  earliest  age  at  which 
he  can  commence  his  calling.  What  is  done,  then,  for  the  young 
dergyman,  should  be  done  K)r  the  young  schoolmaster.  A  friend 
and  guide  should  be  ever  ready  to  correct,  encourage,  and 
instruct.  We  are  not  speaking  so  much  of  guidance  in  school- 
^ork.  The  young  master  will  often  be  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  system  of  a  school,  and  with  good  modes  of  teaching,  as  the 
clergyman,  and,  not  unfrequently,  better.  We  have  in  mind, 
lather,  the  guidance  of  the  master  himself,  of  his  studies,  his 
manner  of  life,  his  tastes  and  character.  The  clergy  should  be 
ready  to  point  out  and  supply  those  books  which  they  see 

^  their  liisisters  severally  require.  They  should  explain  difficulties, 
converse  upon  the  views  contained  in  them,  modifying  or  extend- 
ing them  as  required.  The  schoolmaster  ought  to  know  his  way 
wdl  to  the  dergyman'^s  study.  Kindly  intercourse  should  be 
added.     It  need  not  be  familiar  or  levels  but  still  kindly ;  such  as 

;j  shall  soothe  after  the  labours  of  one  day,  strengthen  for  that 
of  another,  and  win  trust  and.  regard.  The  evening  meal  at 
times,  and  the  walk,  together  with  conversation  on  the  parish 
and  such  matters  of  ecclesiastical  and  national  interest  as  are 
common  to  all  thinking  sons  of  the  Church,  should  not  be  omit- 
ted. In  such  ways,  and  on  such  occasions,  suggestions  on  minor 
points  might  come  in,  so  as  to  be,  without  effort,  given  and 
received.  And  especial  pains  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
deadening  and  superficializing  effects  of  school  routine  in  religious 
teaching,  by  a  continual  supply  of  deep  and  hidden  truth.  The 
inward  Christian  meaning  of  the  events  of  Old  Testament  history, 
the  interior  lessons  of  parable,  miracle,  and  action  in  the  Life  of 
the  Saviour,  should  be  drawn  out.  The  clergyman  should  give 
the  heart  and  sweetness  of  the  fruit  to  him  who  is  necessarily  so 
much  occupied  with  the  shell  and  surface.  Choice  interpre- 
tations of  the  elder  Christians,  beautiful  and  favourite  thoughts 
and  views  from  the  Fathers  and  best  divines  might  be  pointed 
out  from  time  to  time,  and  enlarged  on;  and  such  intercourse 
rendered  a  continual  refireshment  and  advance. 

And  more  than  this:  a  strictly  pastoral  office  should  be 
exercised*  The  master  is,  indeed,  not  only  a  master,  but  a 
coadjutor  and  friend ;  yet  is  he  also  a  parishioner.  He  should  be 
spiritually  directed.  His  own  habits  of  mind  should  be  the 
subject  of  watchful  guardianship.  Hastiness  or  sloth,  hardness 
or  too  great  softness,  want  of  reverence  or  scrupulousness,  should 
receive  their  medicine  from  a  kind  and  gentle  hand.    He  who 
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feeds  the  tender  lambs,  should  not  himself  be  destitute  <^  pas- 
toral care. 

And  as  the  priest  and  the  master  are,  together,  the  great 
human  instrument  of  truth  and  godliness  in  their  parish,  so  their 
labours  should  be  united,  not  only  in  principle,  and  svstem,  and 
feeling,  but  in  that  best  bond  of  unity,  common  worship,  speoia) 
worship  in  relation  to  a  special  work.  It  would  be  well,  perlums, 
for  the  clergy  to  do  for  their  masters,  what  some  or  many  do  for 
their  assistants — ^pray  with  them ;  have  certain  set  timea  for  a 
short  service  of  admonition  and  supplication  relating  to  the 
common  work  of  folding  and  feeding  the  lambs  of  the  flock  of 
Christ. 

We  cannot  believe  that  such  intercourse  would  make  the  nmster 
foiget  his  position,  or  think  more  highly  of  himself  than  he  ought 
to  think.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  rest  upon  the  recognition  of 
the  spiritual  authority  and  superiority  of  the  clergyman.  Neither 
do  we  fear  that  our  masters  will  overstretch  their  work  in  a 
religious  point  of  view.  The  vanity  and  ambition  which  endan* 
gers  them  is  secular,  comes  from  the  pride  of  reason  and  the 
mventions  of  man :  and  the  more  they  recognize  themselves  as  a 
kind  of  order  in  the  Church,  as  religious  officers,  the  more 
sensible  will  they  become  of  their  real  subordination. 

The  clergy  must  not  fear  intercourse  as  lowering  to  themselves 
or  exalting  to  others.  The  reason  why  the  farmer  and  the  upper 
tradesman  is  proud  and  presuming,  is  not  because  the  clergy  arQ 
familiar  with  them,  but  strange.  They  lift  themselves  up  b^ 
cause  the  clergy  do  not  condescend.  They  stand  on  a  basis 
of  their  own,  and  are  proud  of  having  parochial  influence  inde* 
pendent  of  their  rector,  because  they  feel  separated  from  him, 
n  here  cordiality  thrives,  rivalry  dies.  So  with  the  master :  if 
he  loves  and  trusts;  if  he  is  rendered  sensible  of  the  need 
and  advantage  of  spiritual  counsel  and  guidance,  he  will  not  set 
up  an  independent  authority,  nor  wish  a  private  glory. 

These  practical  suggestions  may,  perhaps,  serve  for  the  pre- 
sent. The  future  is  uncertain.  The  whole  prospects  of  education 
are  uncertain.  And  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  whether  or  not 
our  masters  will  eventually  be  admitted  to  the  deacopate,  a 
measure  possessed  of  great  advantages,  both  to  the  clergy  and 
to  them,  if  properly  gu^ed  and  restricted,  both  as  to  a^dmission, 
and  direction,  and  function ;  and  already  partially  and  not  unsuc- 
cessfully adopted  in  one  diocese.  The  difficulties  which  lie  ii^  the 
way  of  such  an  advance,  are  principally  those  connected  with  the 
character  of  the  master;  and,  therefore,  the  line  now  recom* 
mei^dedj  by^u^rding  and  raising  that  character,  would  serve  alike 


to  prepare  for  ft  furiher  development,  or  to  improve  the  working 
of  the  existing  system. 

We  have  abnost  forgotten  to  direct  attention  to  the  really 
NLoellent  tract  which  we  have  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this 
artiole,  and  which  has  in  fact  drawn  our  attention  at  this  moment 
to  the  de^ly  important  subject  on  which  we  have  been  writing. 
The  tract  is  addressed  to  Parish  Schoolmasters,  and  deserves 
altoitively  to  be  weighed  by  them.  The  following  passage 
expresses  with  much  truth  and  reality  the  idea  which  we  have 
been  endeavouring  to  develop : — 

"  My  h^art  sinks  within  me  at  times  when  I  go  into  a  well-worked 
school,  see  the  order,  quickness,  promptitude  of  all ;  behold  proofs  of 
the  quantity  of  work  done  in  it,  and  of  the  knowledge  acquired ;  and 
then  only  look  at  the  children's  faces  and  hear  them  read.  Their  very 
tone  and  manner  is  enough.  There  is  a  cateby,  hard,  selfish,  irreverent, 
woildly  manner,  which  springs  from  a  corresponding  spirit.  The 
sobolara  appear  and  speak  like  little  merchants  on  Change,  all  eager 
indeed  and  business-like  and  alive  for  their  own  interest ;  but  the  one 
thing  it  wanting,  a  child-like  heart.  This  which  they  once  had,  their 
hest  possession,  is  taken  away  from  them  by  their  very  friends.  I  call 
a  child-like  heart  God's  presence  in  a  school ;  and  when  I  find  it  not, 
th^  place  seems  to  me  forsaken,  deserted  as  a  ruined  Church.  Thus 
our  lambs  are  turned  into  wolves  even  in  the  fold  and  under  the  shep- 
herd's eye :  that  which  is  soft,  sweet  and  good  is  taken  away,  that 
which  is  their  own ;  and  whilst  childhood's  weakness  of  resolve  and 
quick  desires  are  left,  the  hard  ways  of  mid-life,  its  isolation  and  selfish- 
ness, its  cold,  insensible  reception  of  solemn  and  moving  thoughts,  are 
given  them  in  exchange. 

**  Against  such  mischief  I  know  no  safeguard  except  the  firm  belief 
ao  often  mentioned,  that  character  is  all  in  all ;  a  belief  rooted  in  the 
teacher  and  grown  up,  and  filling  his  whole  mind  and  actions.  Only 
feel  and  be  sure,  and  then  your  scholars  will  feel  also,  that  how  they  do, 
ill  what  spirit  they  do  that  which  they  do,  is  all-important ;  then  they 
will  see  that  you  value  a  thoughtful  answer  more  than  a  clever  one,  a 
patient  and  industrious  disposition  more  than  showy  talents ;  that  open* 
oess,  kindness,  truthfulness,  are  the  qualities  which  lead  you  to  single 
sny  from  their  fellows ;  that  you  had  rather  they  never  took  a  book  in 
their  hands  than  learn  jealousy  and  vanity  hy  it ;  had  rather  they 
could  not  read  their  Bibles  at  all  than  read  them  without  reverence  and 
solemnity. 

"  But  the  pastoral  care,  the  personal  and  individual  observation  and 
treatment  of  your  children,  will  be  one  of  your  greatest  assistants. 
Perhaps  you  may  not  hitherto  have  looked  at  your  school  in  this  light ; 
but  it  is  well  for  you  to  regard  it  as  your  parish.  Your  children  are 
your  flock,  and  you  are  their  pastor.  Now  consider  how  a  parish  would 
fare,  if  only  instructed  and  exhorted  by  classes  and  congregations,  by 
catechizing  and  preaching.     Is  it  not  necessary  to  have  private  personal 
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intercourse  between  priest  and  people  ?  Is  it  not  necessary  alone  and 
expressly  to  thrust  home  particular  warnings,  to  reprove  particular  acts, 
to  encourage  signs  of  improvement,  to  give  private  advice  on  private  por- 
tions of  conduct  and  religion  ?  And,  on  reflection,  is  there  any  reason 
why  all.this  is  good,  nay,  is  necessary,  for  the  man,  and  yet  useless  for 
the  boy  ?  Rely  upon  it,  you  would  find  it  of  the  greatest  service  to  your 
scholars  to  regard  them  and  teach  them  upon  this  principle.  If  after 
every  severe  punishment  you  would  privately  speak  to  the  child 
punished,  and  try  to  make  the  chastisement  reach  its  heart,  then  watch 
the  effect,  and  from  time  to  time  afterwards  sustain  that  effect :  if  you 
would  privately  ascertain  what  prayers  each  uses,  how  regularly,  in 
what  position,  and  the  like:  if  you  would  take  the  upper  classes 
systematically  and  speak  to  them  singly  for  a  few  minutes,  by  two  or 
three  a  day,  so  as  to  have  such  private  intercourse  with  each  once  in 
two  months,  more  or  less,  as  you  find  advisable,  you  would  do  more 
towards  sanctifying  the  character  of  your  scholars  than  you  could 
believe  before  trial.  It  is  true  you  must  be  on  your  guard  not  to  draw 
too  much  upon  a  child's  conscience.  You  must  not  lead  your  little 
ones  to  say  much  to  you ;  nor  make  them  unreal ;  nor  break  down 
their  shame  and  delicacy.  Judgment  and  feeling  are  wanted,  great 
judgment  and  sensitive  feeling,  but  not  more  of  either  than  a  master 
ought  to  have. 

*'  Again,  it  may  seem  that  you  would  thus  trench  upon  the  work  of  the 
clergyman.  There  is  not,  however,  the  least  difficulty  upon  this  point 
If  he  has  time  for  the  task  and  wishes  to  take  it,  your  responsibility 
ends  :  but  if  he  finds  that  the  personal  care  of  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren is  even  more  than  he  is  sufficient  for,  then  the  road  is  open  to  yon. 

'*  But  his  advice,  and  in  special  cases  his  interposition  and  private 
remonstrance  and  encouragement  will  always  be  at  hand  to  fall  back 
upon ;  a  reserve  so  much  the  more  influential  from  its  reservedness : 
and  there  will  often  be  cases  in  which  you  should  thankfully  surrender 
this  charge  to  your  spiritual  superior  and  head." 

This  is  the  sort  of  intercourse  between  master  and  scfaiolar, 
which  it  must  be  our  grand  endeavour  to  promote,  by  seeking  for 
such  qualifications  in  our  schoolmasters  as  cannot  be  imparted  by 
any^  mere  intellectual  training,  whether  it  be  secular  or  theological 
in  its  character.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  offices  connected  with 
Christian  education,  the  first  of  all  requisites  is  a  religious 
character. 
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Abt.  IV. — Essays  on  subjects  cowneded  mth  the  Be/ormation 
in  England.  Beprinted^  mih  additions^  fnm  the  ^^  British 
Magazine.^  By  the  Bev.  S.  R.  Maitland,  D.D.^  F.S.A. 
Sometime  Librarian  to  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterburyy  and 
Keeper  of  the  MS8.  ai  Lambeth.     London :  Bivingtons. 

The  contributions  of  the  learned  and  able  author  of  the  volume 
before  us  to  the  literature  of  the  a^e  have  been  rather  numerous, 
and  they  are  in  all  eases  distinguished  by  a  research,  an  aeute- 
ness,  and  a  boldness  also,  which  place  them  far  above  the  ordinary 
leyeL  The  natural  and  acquired  powers  which  they  display 
render  their  author  a  very  formidable  antagonist  in  literary  war- 
&re  ;  and  indeed  it  would  seem  that  Dr.  Maitland  is  conscious  of 
his  powers  in  this  field  of  exertion,  for  we  do  not  remember  one 
amongst  his  numerous  publications  which  is  not  controversial  in 
its  origin  and  its  tone.  His  works  on  prophetical  subjects  are  all 
sabversive  of  existing  systems  of  interpretation.  He  has  laboured 
^th  great  ability  to  shake  the  theory  on  which  the  chronological 
views  of  the  m^ority  of  English  writers  on  this  subject  have 
been  founded.  He  has  laboured,  at  great  length,  to  demonstrate 
the  mistake  of  those  Protestant  interpreters  who  hold  up  the 
Albigenses  and  the  Waldenses  as  the  two  Witnesses  in  the  Reve- 
lation, or  who  have  thought  that  the  succession  of  Christianity  was 
preserved  amongst  them  only,  in  the  middle  ages — nothing  can  be 
more  able,  and  in  parts  more  intensely  comic,  than  these  pro- 
ductions. And  again,  the  unwearied  assiduity  which  this  learned 
writer  has  expended  in  tracking  and  tracing  out  the  blunders  or 
errors  of  editors  of  works  bearing  on  the  Reformation;  his 
elaborate  arguments  to  prove  that  Fox  the  Martyrologist  is 
altogether  untrustworthy ;  his  able  work  on  the  *'  Dark  Ages '' 
in  which  he  proves  the  injustice  of  those  who  assert  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  Christian  knowledge,  learning,  education, 
or  goodness  of  any  kind  from  the  ninth  century  to  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  in  which  he  further  shows  the  great  value  of  monastic 
institutions  in  those  ages,  and  meets  the  vulgar  calumnies  and 
prejudices  against  them ; — ^all  this  is  essentially  controversial  and 
critical  in  its  character — ^it  is  the  produce  of  a  mind  which  is 
controversial  in  its  nature,  and  which  has  acquired  a  bent  wholly 
in  one  direction. 

The  author  of  the  volume  before  us  has  spent  his  literary  life 
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for  a  long  series  of  years  in  exposing  the  errors,  and  refuting  the 
assertions,  of  certain  classes  of  persons  who  are  warmly  opposed 
to  Romanism,  and  who  have,  without  doubt,  in  some  instances, 
misstated  or  overstated  facts.  And,  certainly,  as  far  as  the  mere 
question  of  fact  is  concerned,  every  one  who  is  competent  to  do 
so  is  quite  right  in  endeavouring  to  correct  mistakes.  But  we 
must  own  our  appl*ehension,  that  when  men  like  the  author  of 
this  volume  expend  their  towers  in  the  endeavour  to  subvert  the 
6ystem  in  which  large  Classes  have  been  accustomed  to  repose 
their  religious  convictions,  without^  at  the  same  time,  supplying 
any  positive  system  in  its  place,  the  result  of  such  a  course  of 
proceeding  may,  in  times  of  religious  excitement^  tend  to  the 
promotion  of  opinions  which  the  author  himself  would  most  oer^ 
tainly  deprecate. 

A  continued  attack  upon  the  foundation  of  melius  opinions  is 
calculated  either  to  irritate  their  feelings,  or  else  to  shake  their 
convictions.  We  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Dr«  Maitland  in 
many  points ;  but  still  we  are  of  opinion  that,  whatever  may  bd 
the  abstract  truth  of  certain  positions  of  hia,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  is  expedient  to  put  forward  exclusively  that  class  of  facts. 
When  a  writer  is  engaged  in  producing  facts  which  tend  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  Beformationi  we  think  it  might  not  be  too  mHoh 
to  expect  from  him  something  to  couliterbalance  this  on  the  other 
side^  This  in  fact  was  what  we  bad  very  much  to  cotnplain  of  in 
the  late  Romanizing  party.  They  could  never  speak  except  in 
praise  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  its  errors  were  to  be  softened 
down ;  its  merits  were  to  be  carefully  dwelt  on ;  and*  on  the  oth^ 
hand,  every  fault  and  defect  in  the  English  Ohuroh  was  to  b« 
studiously  pointed  out.  The  result  of  course  was,  that  not  only 
the  individuals,  who  were  thus  over-Uberal,  in  time  came  to  be 
persuaded  by  their  own  statements ;  that  they  ought  to  join  the 
Roman  Church,  but  all  the  world  had  long  before  seen  that  such 
must  be  the  result. 

Dr.  Maitland  is  an  earnest  admirer  of  truth,  but  we  think  he  is 
rather  too  ready  to  impute  intentional  falsehood  to  those  from 
whom  he  differs.  The  work  before  us  opens  with  a  charge  of 
falsehood  against  the  writers  on  whom  the  history  of  the  Reforms 
ation,  as  opposed  to  the  Romish  view  of  that  history,  very  much 
depends : — 

"  For  the  history  of  the  Reformation  In  England,"  he  sayi,  **  we  de* 
pend  so  much  on  the  testimony  of  writers,  who  may  be  considered  at 
belonging,  or  more  or  less  attachedj  to  the  Puritan  pslrty,-»or  who 
obtained  their  information  from  persons  of  that  sect,— that  it.  Is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  inquire  whether  there  waa  any  thing  in  tjheir 
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notions  r^dpectiDg  truths  which  ought  to  throw  snspieion  on  any  of 
their  statements," — ^p.  1. 

Now  this  obviously  applies  to  such  leading  writers  as  Fox  and 
Strype,  the  latter  of  whom  is  severely  criticized  in  the  work  before 
us.  What  is  the  tendency  of  such  statements  and  inuendos  as 
this!  It  is  plainly  to  throw  discredit  on  all  writers  on  our  side 
of  the  question,  and  thus  to  prepare  the  mind  for  receiving  from 
t)r.  Lingard,  or  Miss  StricloaM,  or  some  other  writer  of  that 
dass,  those  prejudices  against  the  Beformation  and  its  chief  agents, 
which  is  just  what  Bomanism  is  anxious  to  establish.  We  pro- 
ceed with  i)r.  Maitland'^s  statements : — 

''The  question  is  one  which  does  not  require  much  research  or 
argnnxent.  There  is  something  very  frank  (one  is  almost  inclined  to 
•ay,  honest)  in  the  avowals^  either  direct  or  indirect,  which  various 
puritans  have  left  on  record,  that  it  was  considered  not  only  allowable, 
lut  meritorious  to  tell  lies  for  the  sake  of  the  good  cause  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  fellow  helpers  in 
it"— Ibid. 

Dr.  M^Uahd  Informs  iis  that  h»9  object  in  bringing  forward 
fiieto  to  substantiate  this  assertion  is,  ''  not  to  criminate  any  per- 
son or  class  of  persons^  but  to  inquire  how  far  we  may  rely  orf 
statements,  restmg  on  the  authority  of  those  who  adopted  puritan 
prindifles.'^  Whatever  may  be  the  "  object,'"  we  cannot  doubt 
riiat  tne  effiet  must  be  what  Dr.  Maitland  describes.  The  "  per- 
soti"  or  **  class  of  persons''  referred  to  cannot,  we  think,  come 
out  of  the  matter  very  much  improved,  by  being  convicted  of 
holding  the  principle  that  it  is  "  meritorious  to  tell  Ues." 

But  we  must  consider  the  grounds  on  which  such  a  charge  was 
made  against  men  who,  whatever  may  have  been  their  defects 
in  some  points,  had  the  courage  to  oppose  prevalent  superstitions 
at  a  time  when  death  was  the  frequent  cdnsequence  of  so  doing. 
It  should  not  be  too  readily  assumed  that  persons  who  acted  thus 
were  systematic  liars.  We  will  take  the  first  case  mentioned  by 
Df .  Maithmd  in  proof  of  his  positiod, — the  case  of  George  Joye, 
a  feDow  of  Peter  House,  Cambridge,  a  friend  of  Bilney,  and  who 
was  eotmeeted  with  the  publication  of  Tyndale's  translation  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  appears  that  Joye  was  charged  with  heresy 
in  1627  by  John  Ashwell,  Prior  of  Newnham  Abbey,  near  Bed- 
ford, who  secretly  applied  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  punish  him. 

A  Kttle  work  of  Joye  is  still  extant  in  which,  as  Dr.  Maitland 
nrfbmn  us,  he  confutes  the  charges  of  the  Prior  point  by  point ; 
but  this  WOtk  is  quoted  with  the  object  of  "inquiring  how 
far  he  was  a  eredible  tintness  as  to  matters  of  fact  ,•"  and  froni  the 
quotation  made  by  Dr.  Maitland  we  learn  that  there  were  letters 
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sent  '*  as  from  the  cardinal,'^  delivered  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  of 
Cambridge,  commanding  him  to  send  up  Joye  to  appear  before 
the  cardinal  legate  for  certain  erroneous  opinions.  Joye  obeyed  the 
citation,  and  describes  very  graphically  his  attendance  at  the  car* 
dinal^s  palace,  and  his  standing  and  waiting  in  the  hall  where  many 
bishops  passed  by,  whose  "solemn  and  lordly"'  looks  made  him  think 
that  he  saw  nothing  "but  the  galouse  and  the  hangman ;''  but  none 
of  whom,  "  as  grace  was,''  knew  him.  Then  we  have  an  account 
of  a  similar  attendance  on  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  his  chan- 
cellor, and  the  fears  which  Joye  entertained ;  and,  at  the  close  of 
the  interview  between  the  chancellor  and  Joye,  the  secretary 
inquired  where  the  latter  was  lodging  in  London,  when  Joye, 
apprehensive  of  the  use  they  might  make  of  the  information,  had 
he  told  them  of  his  real  residence,  gave  them  a  wrong  address, 
"  Here,"  he  says,  "  I  was  so  bold  as  to  make  the  scribe  a  lye  for 
his  asking,  telling  him  that  I  lay  at  the  Green  Dragon  towards 
Bishopsgate,  when  I  lay  a  mile  oif,  even  a  contrary  way ;  for  / 
never  trusted  scribes  nor  pharisees^  and  I  perceived  he  asked  me 
not  for  any  good." 

On  these  words,  which  occur  in  the  midst  of  an  extract  four 
pages  long,  Dn  Maitland  (who  marks  them  with  italics  which  we 
have  preserved)  makes  the  following  remarks : — 

"  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  not  discussing  the  question, 
whether  George  Joye  had  a  right  to  deceive  his  persecutors  ;  or,  indeed, 
how  far  what  he  did  was  morally  right  or  wrong.  That  is,  no  doubt,  a 
very  important  question  ;  but  it  is  not  the  one  now  under  consideration. 
We  are  at  present  only  inquiring  how  far  he^  or  any  member  of  the  sect 
of  which  he  was  a  leader,  may  be  relied  on  as  an  authority  in  matters 
relating  to  that  sect.  He  tells  us,  without  any  appearance  of  hesitation 
or  compunction,  that  he  said  what  was  false  to  others.  May  he  not  be 
doing  the  same  to  us  ?  May  we,  for  instance,  believe  that  the  prior's 
letter  is  genuine  ?" — p.  11. 

Now  we  must  frankly  say,  that  in  our  opinion  this  case  does 
not  bear  out  Dr.  Maitland's  statements  and  inferences.  The 
false  address  which  Joye  gave  to  his  persecutors  was  with  a 
view  to  his  own  personal  safety.  He  was  evidently  afraid  that,  if 
he  were  to  tell  his  residence,  he  might  be  seized  and  committed 
to  prison,  or  otherwise  injured ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  mis- 
direction given  under  such  circumstances  would  at  that  period 
have  been  regarded  by  all  parties  alike,  whether  Romanist  or 
Protestant,  as  a  venial  sin — a  fault  which  did  not  require  any 
great  compunction  of  heart.  Without  doubt,  as  Dr.  Maitland 
himself  admits,  it  is  a  question — an  important  question — and  we 
may  add,  a  difficult  question — how  far  such  conduct  as  that  of 
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George  Joy6  was  morally  right  or  wrong.  But,  whatever  judg- 
ment may  be  formed  on  this  point,  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider the  trivial  falsehood  he  had  told,  in  giving  a  wrong  address, 
as  any  grave  sin  ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  same  opinion  was  universal  amongst  all  parties.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  falsehood  was  told  simply  and  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  his  life — and  we  think  it  would  be  most 
unreasonable  to  infer,  from  such  a  circumstance,  that  Joye  was  to 
be  considered  as  a  liar,  and  that  he  was  likely  to  forge  letters,  or 
to  tell  falsehoods  for  tiie  credit  of  his  "  sect,''  as  Dr.  Maitland 
disdainfully  designates  the  party  favourable  to  reformation.  If 
Dr.  Maitland  himself  were  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  we 
would  not  answer  for  his  acting  differently  from  Joye,  and  we 
think  it  very  possible  that  he  might. not  afterward  regard  his 
offence  as  of  a  very  deep  fie.  Joye  misdirectfed  his  persecutors ; 
but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that,  if  he  had  been  actually 
brought  to  the  test,  he  would  have  denied  the  doctrines  which  he 
held,  or  would  have  told  any  falsehood  for  the  credit  of  his  sect. 

The  next  case  produced  by  Dr.  Maitland  to  prove  that  Puri- 
tans, as  he  calls  them,  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  any  statements 
affecting  their  "  sect,''  is  that  of  Antony  Dalaber,  a  scholar  of  St. 
Alban's  Hall,  and  resident  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  seems 
that  this  youth  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Thomas  Garrett,  Curate 
of  Honey  Lane,  London,  who  was  afterwards  burned  for  his 
religious  opinions.  Garrett  having  been  seized  at  Oxford  by  the 
emissaries  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
afterwards  escaping  for  his  life  by  aid  of  his  friend  Dalaber,  the 
latter  in  his  turn  was  seized  and  brought  before  the  commissary, 
where  he  was  interrogated  as  to  ms  knowledge  of  Garrett's 
retreat ;  and  he,  with  a  view  to  save  the  life  of  his  friend,  from 
whom  he  had  received  tlie  opinions  which  he  had  embraced, 
mentioned  some  circumstances  which  were  not  true,  in  order  to 
put  the  persecutors  on  a  wrong  scent,  and  thus  to  save  their 
victim ;  and,  being  then  sworn  on  "  the  mass-book,"  he  repeated 
the  same  statement. 

Dr.  Maitland  says,  that  these  stories  do  ^'  not  seem  to  require 
much  comment;"  we  think,  however,  that  they  require  some, 
and  shall  endeavour  to  supply  it. 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  most  unfair  to  argue  from  such  a  case 
as  this  to  the  untrustworthiness  of  Puritans  as  historians.  What 
on  earth  has  such  a  case  as  this  to  do  with  their  honesty  as  nar- 
rators i  In  the  present  case,  a  young  man  invents  a  story  to  save 
the  Ufa  of  a  friend.  This  is  obviously  an  instance  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  last  referred  to ;  probablv  no  one  at  that  time  would 
have  thought  such  an  action  very  smful.    The  swearing  on  the 
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mass-book  does  not  seem  to  us  to  make  ^uite  as  great  a  difflsTOnce 
between  this  case  and  that  of  Joye  as  might  at  first  sight  appear ; 
for,  without  doubt,  Dalaber  looked  in  the  mass-book  with  veiy 
Kttle  reverence. 

However  this  may  be,  we  think  it  scarcely  reasonable  to  infer, 
as  Dr.  Maitland  does,  from  such  facts,  that  the  Puritans  were 
ready  to  tell  lies  on  all  occasions — that,  because  they  would  some* 
times  give  false  addresses  to  save  their  own  or  their  friends^  lives, 
they  would  voluntarily  and  consciously  falsify  the  facts  of  history. 
We  come  to  the  next  case  adduced  to  prove  that  Puritans  were 
all  liars.  It  is  the  case  of  an  apprentice  named  Thomas  Gk-een, 
accused  of  circulating  some  book  displeasing  to  the  powers  in 
Ohurch  and  State.  Oonfined  as  he  was  in  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don's prison,  and  examined  by  the  bishop'^s  commissary  or  vicar- 
generai,  it  seems  that  his  alleged  offence  was  against  the  laws  of 
the  Ohurch  rather  than  those  of  the  State.  In  his  examination 
he  told  a  falsehood  in  order  to  shelter  himself  and  the  person 
from  whom  he  had  received  the  book  in  question ;  and  Dr.  Mait- 
land from  hence  infers,  that  as  Fox  the  Martyrologist  speaks  of 
the  ^^  simplicity'^  of  Green,  and  says  that  he  suffered  for  the 
truth,  we  must  conclude  that  Fox  and  the  Puritans  approved  of 
the  practice  of  telling  falsehoods  for  the  benefit  of  religion.  To 
us  it  seems  that  Fox  did  not  mean  to  express  any  opinion  in 
favour  of  Green's  conduct.  The  very  term  ^'  simplicity"  does  not 
necessarily  imply  any  approbation;  it  is,  in  our  view,  rather 
depreciatory  than  otherwise  in  its  meaning;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  what  Green  suffered  was  for  ^^  the  truth,"  though  he 
himself  showed  a  want  of  strictness  in  telling  the  truth  when  his 
life  was  endangered.  We  can  only  say,  that  if  the  honesty  of  all 
persons  favourable  to  the  Beformation  is  to  be  denied  on  account 
of  such  instances  as  this,  it  appears  to  be  on  insufficient  grounds. 

Another  case  is  referred  to  by  Dr.  Maitland  as  lumishing 
convincing  evidence  in  behalf  of  his  position.  Gareless,  a  weaver 
of  Ooyentry,  in  his  examination  before  Dr.  Martin,  who  hsA  a 
commission  to  interrogate  him  on  certain  religious  matters,  stated 
that  there  was  no  contention  between  himsdf  and  certain  other 
persons  with  whom  he  had  been  disputing  in  the  King's  Bench 
prison,  and  denied  that  he  knew  one  of  them.  And  yet,  notwith^ 
standing  this.  Fox  published  the  letters  of  Careless;  and  Cover- 
dale  republicdied  them,  and  Bickersteth  has  recently  done  the 
same.  The  inference  is,  that  Puritans  are  not  to  be  trusted*^-^ 
that  they  are  liars.  Now  let  us  consider  the  facts.  It  appears 
from  Dr.  Maitiand's  own  pages  that  the  examination  of  Careless, 
in  which  these  falsehoods  are  stated,  is  not  comprised  in  the  only 
edition  pf  Fox's  ^^  Martyrology,"  to  which  he  could  refSe^,  and  that 
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he  k  oiophsixm  hliiudf  thafc  Fox  printed  the  examination  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  ^'  Martyiology,^  but  omitted  it  in  subeequent  ones. 
We  really  think  th^t  this  &ot  soes  far  to  prove,  in  opposition  to 
Dr.  Maitland^s  assertion,  that  Tox  and  the  Puritans  had  some 
T^;ard  to  truth,  and  did  feel  that  falsehood  was  wrong ;  and  it  is 
ali»>  a  fact,  that  Careless  himself  confesses  his  fault  in  such  terms 
as  cannot  be  interpreted  into  any  approbation  of  his  own  conduct. 
When  a  man  spes^  of  himself  as  having  '^  lied  falsely,^^  we  think 
that  he  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  jmtijied  bis  act.  Dr. 
Maitland  does  not  attempt  io  prove  that  Oareless  or  Fox  thought 
the  falsehoods  told  by  Beforpiers  were  right  and  justifiable ;  and 
yet  he  infers  tiiat  suob  was  their  opinion ;  and,  finisher,  that  they 
thought  It  lawful  to  deceive  and  lie  on  all  occasions  when  the 
eause  of  their  religion  cotdd  be  promoted  by  it. 

Such  is  the  whole  amount  of  the  evidence  which  Dn  Maitland 
adduoes  to  establish  his  position,  that  the  history  of  the  Refor- 
matioB  ia,  for  the  greater  part,  undeserving  of  credit,  as  bemg 
supported  by  Puritan  evidence.  Such  are  the  proofs  which  he 
addaoes  of  tne  alleged  principle  of  Puritanism  that  it  is  right  to 
tell  lies  for  tiie  sake  of  the  good  cause,  and  of  course  to  falsify 
history.  We  think  that  such  charges  ought  to  rest  on  some 
stronger  evidenee  than  on  the  sayings  of  a  few  persons,  at  a  time 
whmi  they  were  in  personal  danger,  and  when  they  were  led  to 
make  some  questionable  or  false  statements  in  order  to  save  their 
lives  or  those  of  their  friends.  We  think  that  these  individuals 
themselves  ought  not  to  be  harshly  censured  for  such  actions,  or 
to  be  assumed  to  be  habitual  liars,  or  to  hold  any  such  principle 
as  Dr.  Maitland  ascribes  to  them ;  and  still  less  can  any  such 
principle  be  ascribed  to  any  ektss  of  men  amongst  the  supporters 
of  the  Beformation. 

Dr.  Maitland  having  endeavoured  to  prove  that  all  the  facts 
narrated  by  Fox,  Strype,  and  such  writers,  are  uncertain,  and 
cannot  be  depended  upon,  he  proceeds  to  remove,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  prejudice  against  Queen  Mary,  Bonner,  and  Gardiner, 
by  throwing  blame  on  the  persecuted  Protestants. 

**  What  kindled  and  fanned  the  fires  of  Smithfield  ?  What  raised  and 
kept  alive  the  popish  persecution  in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary  ?  Was  it 
her  own  saqgumary  disposition  ?  Or  was  she  the  slave  of  her  husband's 
cruel  superstition  ?  Or  were  both  the  tools  of  foreigners,  who  certainly 
hated  tiie  English  because  they  were  heretics,  but  more  deadly  bated  the 
heretics  because  they  were  Englishmen  ?  Was  it  *  wily  Winchester,*  or 
was  it '  bloody  Bonner,'  or  was  it  something  in  the  spirit  of  the  Church 
of  which  both  were  zealous  members  ?  Whatever  may  be  said  on  any 
or  on  all  of  these  points,  there  was  undoubtedly  one  other  cause ;  which, 
if  it  be  toe  mueh  to  say  that  it  has  been  studiously  concealed  or  dis" 
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guised,  has  certainly  never  occupied  that  prominent  place  to  Inrhidh  it  is 
entitled  in  such  an  inquiry.  I  mean  the  bitter  and  provoking  spirit  of 
some  of  those  who  were  very  active  and  forward  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation — the  political  opinions  which  they  held,  and  the 
language  in  which  they  disseminated  them — ^the  fierce  personal  attacks 
which  they  made  on  those  whom  they  considered  as  enemies — and,  to 
say  the  least,  the  little  care  which  was  taken  by  those  who  were  really 
actuated  by  religious  motives,  and  seeking  a  true  Reformation  of  the 
Church,  to  shake  off  a  lewd,  ungodly,  profane  rabble,  who  joined  the 
cause  of  Protestantism  ....  In  particular  it  seems  impossible  that  any 
reflecting  mind  ....  should  fail  to  see,  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  in  how 
great  a  degree  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  of  England  was  caused 
by  the  conduct  of  their  brethren  who  were  in  exile." — ^pp.  41,  42. 

In  this  passage,  and  what  follows,  Dr.  Maitland  assumes  the 
character  of  an  apologist  for  the  proceedings  of  Queen  Mary,  and 
Bonner,  and  Gardiner,  against  the  Reformers.  We  have  no  doubtr 
that  he  does  not  wish  to  be  regarded  in  this  light,  and  yet,  posi- 
tively and  unquestionably,  such  is  the  position  in  which  he  has 
placid  himself?  Obsei^eVhat  he  has  Ji  in  the  above  passage. 
He  first  inquires  to  what  cause  we  are  to  assign  the  cruelties  and 
persecutions  in  the  time  of  Mary.  He  inquires  whether  it  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  causes  usually  assigned  (which  were  the 
true  causes).  Dr.  Maitland  does  not  pronounce  any  opinipn  on 
this  subject.  He  leaves  the  reader  at  liberty  to  believe  that  it  is 
quite  a  matter  of  question  whether  the  '^  sanguinary  disposition 
of  Mary,"  her  husoand^s  "cruel  superstition,''  the  hatred  of 
"  foreigners,"  "  wily  Winchester,"  or  even  "  bloody  Bonner,"  or 
the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  were  really  the  causes  of  the  burn- 
ing of  Cranmer,  Latimer,  Ridley,  Hooper,  and  of  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  pious  and  faithful  men.  Dr.  Maitland  leaves  the  reader  ia 
doubt  as  to  what  his  own  opinion  is  on  this  peint ;  the  only  cer- 
tain fact  which  he  puts  before  him  is — that  the  party  of  the 
Beformation  brought  down  ptmishment  upon  itsdf  hym  own  bitter- 
ness, provocations,  dangerous  political  opinions  and  language, 
fierce  personal  attacks,  and  association  with  a  lewd,  ungodly,  and 
profane  rabble  !  If  such  a  line  of  argument  be  justifiable,  it 
amounts,  of  course,  to  a  justification,  to  a  very  great  extent,  of  the 
persecutions  under  Mary.  They  will  be  viewed  as  harsh,  but  still 
excusable  measures  (considering  the  habits  and  feelings  of  that  age), 
and  as  undertaken  simply  in  self-defence.  We  know  not  what  point 
of  view  this  can  be  regarded  in,  except  as  an  apology  for  Queen 
Mary  and  the  Bomish  cause.  Granted  that  there  were  (as  there 
must  necessarily  have  been)  many  acts  of  enthusiasm,  of  insub- 
ordination ;  acts  of  various  kinds,  more  or  less  faulty,  amongst  the 
adherents  of  the  Bieformation ;  would  it  not  be  unreasonable  and 
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ei^el  to  infei^  that  these  acts  of  isolated  and  enthdsiastic  indi^ 
Tiduals — ^persons  also  generally  of  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
and  very  imperfectly  educated,  and  who  were  also  smarting  under 
a  bloody  tyranny  and  persecution — that  such  isolated  acts,  caused 
in  a  great  degree  by  the  barbarities  exercised  against  the  people, 
should  be  held  up  as  affording  a  true  account  of  the  causes  of  the 
persecutions  of  uie  English  martyrs  ?  In  these  days  we  may  have, 
perhaps,  to  apologise  lor  the  use  of  the  term  '^  martyrs.  We 
ought,  perhaps,  to  have  spoken  of  them  as  **  malefactors,***  or 
'*  rebels,^  or  ^^  sectarians.'^  But  we  have  not  yet  advanced  so  far 
with  the  liberal  religionism  of  the  day  as  to  look  on  Mary  as  a 
gentle,  pious,  and  injured  woman ;  or  on  Elizabeth  as  a  monster 
of  cruelty,  lust,  and  intolerance ;  or  on  Granmer,  Eidley,  Latimer, 
and  Jewell  as  heretics  and  bigots.  We  still  retain  the  opinion 
that  Mary  was  a  cruel  persecutor,  and  that  she  and  her  advisers 
and  helpers  have  to  answer  for  the  blood  of  many  martyrs. 

Without  doubt.  Dr.  Maitland  may  not  have  intended  to 
involve  in  one  common  condemnation  all  the  adherents  of  the 
Beformation.  Indeed,  he  intimates,  in  the  above  passage,  that 
some  there  were  who  '*  were  really  actuated  by  religious  motives, 
and  seeking  a  true  Beformation  of  the  Church  ;^  but  we  submit, 
that  such  an  incidental  admission  as  this  is  not  in  any  degree 
calculated  to  counterbalance  the  prejudice  raised  by  him  against 
the  persecuted  party  generally,  by  ascribing  that  persecution  to 
their  own  misconduct ;  and  we  must  be  excused  for  adding,  that 
when  Dr.  Maitland  states^  as  he  does  at  the  commencement  of 
the  above  passage,  that  the  conduct  to  which  he  refers  as  blam- 
able  has  been  '^  studiously  concealed  or  disguised,^  and  that  it 
has  not  occupied  the  ''  prominent  place  ""^  which  it  ought;  it  might 
have  occurred  to  him,  that  those  who  were  really  attached  to  the 
cause  of  the  Beformation  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  to 
parade  the  faults  of  its  adherents,  or  to  give  them  the  ^^  promi* 
nence^  which  he  thinks  advisable. 

We  now  come  to  the  examples  which  Dr.  Maitland  has  quoted, 
to  show  the  provocations  offered  by  the  Beformers  to  the  I'opish 
party.  He  has,  without  doubt,  selected  the  writer  who  has  the 
worst  reputation  of  any,  amongst  the  writers  on  that  side  of  the 
question — ^we  allude  to  Bale — and  he  has  produced,  from  his 
answer  to  Bonner^s  Visitation  Articles,  many  very  offensive 
passages.  Nevertheless,  offensive  9s  these  passages  were,  from 
their  personal  abuse  of  Bonner,  it  cannot,  we  think,  be  alleged, 
with  any  propriety,  that  they  were  the  cause  of  the  persecution  of 
the  *^  Puritans,^^  as  Dr.  Maitland  calls  all  these  adherents  of  the 
Beformation*  On  referring  to  Fox  and  to  Burnet,  we  learn  that 
the  Visitation  of  Bonner  began  on  the  8th  of  September,  1564 ; 
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and  Dr.  Maftbmd  himself  (p.  60)  stated,  that  it  k  vsasonabfo 
to  suppose  that  *'  Balers  ^  Declaration^  was  put  in  cipoulation  eitJi^ 
then,  (about  the  5th  October^)  or  very  soon  after .^ 

Now,  then,  what  was  the  state  of  the  case  at  this  time !  Oould 
this  tract  of  Balers,  abusive  as  it  was,  have  been  the  cmue  of 
what  had  passed  in  the  year  1553,  and  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1554,  when  all  the  bishops  and  clergy  attached  to  the  Reform* 
ation  had  been  expelled  from  their  benefices,  multitudes  of  them 
brought  before  the  council,  and  committed  to  prison  as  heretios-^ 
when  Oranmer  had  been  attainted,  and  he,  with  Bidley  and 
Latimer,  had  been  condemned  as  heretics  at  Oxford,  and  were  in 
prison  there-^when  Bradford  and  many  other  pious  and  faithfiil 
men  were  in  the  Tower  in  London,  and  every  one  was  awaiting 
the  torture  of  the  martyrs  t  Assuredly,  Dr.  Maitland  is  sadly 
at  &ult  in  his  chronology  here.  Balers  abusive  tone  may  have 
been  personally  oflfensive  to  Bonner;  but  we  should  be  mora 
inclined  to  think,  that  to  such  a  spirit  as  Bonner's  the  abuse 
of  Bale  would  have  been  rather  a  matter  of  triumph  than  of 
irritation,  ooqsidering  their  respective  positions.  And  we  must 
say  this  also,  that,  bM  as  Bale's  language  was,  it  was  only  paying 
Bonner  in  his  own  coin ;  for  a  more  foul-mouthed  and  brutally 
feroeiouQ  persecutor  than  Bonner  never  existed.  His  articles 
may  not  have  been  abusive,  as  Dr.  Maitland  tells  us ;  but  will  he 
contend,  that  Bonner  himself,  in  such  records  of  his  sayings  and 
doings  as  have  come  down  to  us,  appears  otherwise  than  as 
a  savage  i  Yes  f  he  does  contend  that  Bonner  was  a  very  worthy 
and  amiable  man:  we  shall  see  hereafter  what  his  views  are 
on  this  subject. 

The  next  extract  is  from  the  writings  of  Poynet,  the  deprived 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  (pp.  71 — 75,)  in  which  he  speaks  in  strong 
and  abusive  language  of  Bonner  and  Gardiner,  and  refers  to 
various  passages  of  their  past  history,  including  their  tergivapsa^ 
tions  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  aUeged  bastardy  of 
Bonner ;  the  latter  point  being  brought  forward  as  showing  the 
inconsistency  of  Bonner  in  exacting  conformity  to  the  Boman 
Oanon  Law,  while  he  himself  was  ordained  irregularly  and  iii 
opposition  to  its  rules.  We  have  no  further  conunent  to  make 
on  this  than  that  which  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  Bale. 

And  now  to  turn  to  the  third  instance  which  Dr.  Maitland  has 
brought  forward — the  case  of  Traheme.  Now,  how  Dr.  Mait^ 
land,  with  his  characteristic  acuteness,  can  have  produced  the 
extracts  which  he  has  done,  from  a  work  of  Traheme  printed  in 
1568,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  *•  Puritans''  brought  down  on 
themselves  the  persecution  which  raged  from  1553  to  1556,  and 
thin  mdedf  is  certainly  an  enigma  to  us.     Queen  Mary  died  in 
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'Sovetxibeaty  1568,  aft^  a  f^gn  of  Are  yean.  It  aeema  a  strange 
oreffflght  to  adduee  the  language  of  a  work,  published  some  time 
in  the  course  of  that  very  year,  as  amongst  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  persecutions  of  the  Protestants  f 

Dr.  Maitland  next  produces  a  number  of  extracts,  from  works 
written  beyond  seas  by  the  English  and  Scotch  exiles,  to  prove 
that  their  language  was  seditious,  and  that  the  government  of 
Qoe^i  Mary  was  obliged  to  repress  a  party  which  could  thus 
write.  But  he  makes  a  statment,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
series  of  extracts^  which  very  much  diminishes  their  vdue ;  for 
he  acknowledges  that  he  cannot  arrange  them  chronoloffically, 
fai  ocmseqnence  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  dates,  Now^  in  tms 
(jaestion,  the  date  is  of  the  highest  importance,  for  the  cause 
most  be  prior  in  order  of  time  to  the  effect ;  and,  if  the  persecu- 
tions in  England  were  caused  by  the  seditious  language  of  the 
eiiks,  there  ought  to  be  some  proof  that  the  latter  preceded 
the  former ;  which,  however,  Dr.  Maitland  fails  to  produce.  Hq 
observes,  in  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  his  extracts  from 
seditious  writings : — 

''Two  modes  of  airaqgement  immediately  present  themselvest. 
Hrsty  the  or4er  of  time ;  and  this  I  8houl4  be  very  glad  to  follow ; 
but  in  dealing  with  books  of  this  kind  and  period  it  is  not  easy,  if 
possible,  to  do  it.  For,  in  the  first  place,  some  have  po  dates,  and 
offer  no  precise  internal  evidence.  Secondly,  some  may  be  very 
reasonably  suspected  of  wrong  dates,  as  it  is  beyond  all  question  that 
they  bear  the  names  of  wrong  places.  Thirdly,  in  dealing  with  work^ 
intended  for  clandestine  circulation  among  a  particular  sect  or  com- 
munity, we  must  calculate  on  the  probability  of  their  having  been 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  circulated  for  a  considerable  time  in 
manuscript  before  they  were  printed  at  all.  Fourthly,  (and  I  would 
take  the  liberty  of  throwing  it  out  as  a  hint  to  the  editors  of  booki| 
belonging  to  this  period,)  we  must  be  cautious  how  we  judge  of  the 
date  of  a  &ct,  or  the  date  of  i^  book,  because  the  fact  is  recorded  in 
the  book*  The  volume,  without  helping  any  mark  of  it,  may  be  a 
reprint,  with  alterations  or  interpolations,  which  may  lead  to  mistakefi 
in  opinions  respecting  dates  forn^ed  upon  them.''—- pp.  98,  99, 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  Dr.  Maitland  presents  us  with  a 
large  mass  of  extracts  from  works  published  against  Queen 
Mary  and  her  party,  but  without  anv  attempt  to  assign  any  datp 
to  them,  which  is  obviously  a  fatal  flaw  in  his  argument ;  tor  he 
was  bound  to  show  that  these  writings  precedm  Mary's  persor 
eutions,  if  those  persecutions  were  the  effect  of  such  seditious 
publications.  We  must  be  permitted  also  to  observe,  that  ii^ 
the  judgment  of  many  persons  Mary  was  really  an  illegitimate 
ehilo^  and  no  true  heir  of  the  throne,  being  the  issue  of  HenryVf 
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mamige  with  his  brother^s  wife,  and  haying  been  dedsured  iDegih   . 
iimate  and  excluded  from  the  succession  by  the  Paiiianienl  in   ! 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  V III.,  and  also  by  her  Imyther,  Edwud   \ 
VI.     She  was,  in  the  eyes  of  very  many  persons,  an  iKsmper,  m 
wen  as  a  bloody  persecutor;    and  it  is  rather  too  modi  to    ; 
assume,  as    Dr.  Maitland  appears  to  do,  the  unqueBtionaUe    '. 
nature  of  her  title  to  the  throne.     Without  doubt  many  of  these    '. 
writings  assailed  Mary  with  violence,  and  sought  h^r  detfanme* 
ment ;  but  Dr*  Maitland  should  at  least  have  giv^i  us  the  date    i 
of  these  writings,  when  he  *^asks  the  reader  to  consider  wfast   ; 
the  Queen  and  the  Government  of  England  must  have  thought  of 
those  persons  abroad  who  sent  over,  and  those  in  tins  ooiratiy 
who  circulated,  such  books  as  he  has  quoted  from,  and  how  they 
must  have  felt  disposed,  nay,  compelled,  to  treat  th^n  !^  (p.  148.) 
There  is  another  remark,  which  we  are  tempted  to  make  on  all 
these  alleged  proofs, — Dr.  Maitland  expends  more  than  100 
pages  in  quoting  from  certain  writings ;  but  tcAate  writings  are 
tiiev  i    They  are,  as  he  tells  us,  the  writings  of  the  "  English 
exiles,^  u  e,  of  men  who  had  been  compelled  to  escape  for  their 
lives  from,  the  realm  of  England  !     Does  not  this  look  somewhat 
as  if  the  persecution  had  preceded  the  writings,  instead  of  the 
writings  tne  persecution!     Dr.  Maitland  may  depend  upon  it 
that  Knox^  Goodman,  &c.  had  not  merely  gone  on  a  smnmer 
tour  to  enjoy  themselves  at  Cfeneva  or  Frankfort.     They  w^it 
there  to  save  their  lives,  after  having  lost  all  their  earthly  pos- 
sessions ;  nor  could  they  have  obtained  refuge  in  France,  or  in  the 
Low  Countries,  where  persecution  was  raging  only  in  an  inferior 
degree  to   England.     If  they  did  write  angrily  and  violently 
against  the  Queen  of  England,  they  did  not  write  without  having 
already  experienced  persecution ;    and  yet  Dr.  Maitland  would 
persuade  us  that  the  severities  exercised  against  the  Beformers 
were  caused  by  these  writings  !     The  truth  is,  that  the  extracts 
themselves  throughout  speak  of  the  cruelties,  the  burnings,  the 
murders  practised  by  Queen  Mary  and  her  party  on  the  Pro- 
testants of  England,  and  were  in  no  case,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
written  prior  to  the  Marian  persecutions. 

.  Dr.  Maitland  quotes  at  great  length  various  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  Knox,  Goodman,  and  Bale  during  their  exile,  in  which 
they  deny  the  title  of  Queen  Mary  to  the  throne,  and  even  go  so 
far  as  to  contend  that  the  sovereignty  of  females  is  contrary  to 
the  word  of  God.  Ejiox'^s  book  on  this  subject  is  well  known. 
He  has  not,  as  far  as  we  see,  attempted  any  further  proof  that  the 
EngUsh  exiles  held  the  tenets  of  Knox  on  this  point,  or  that  his 
book  was  approved  and  circulated  in  England.  However,  he 
asames  that  the  whole  ''Puritan^'  or  ** Protestant'^  party  was 
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eommitted  to  this  doctrine;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  narrate 
with  infinite  satisfaction,  and  with  every  possible  detail,  their 
alleged  change  of  doctrine  on  this  point  at  the  accession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  most  degrading  personal  ob« 
jects.  He  endeavours  to  prove  these  exiles  to  be  a  set  of  design- 
mg  knaves.  We  must  make  a  few  extracts  in  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  subject  is  treated. 

'*  I  have  shown/'  he  says,  ''  the  grounds  on  which  these  leading  men 
of  the  party  denounced  it  as  '  monstruous,* — [we  must  correct  an  in- 
accuracy here;  this  term  is  that  of  Knox,  and  not  that  of  all  the 
others,] — and  I  am  not  aware  that  as  long  as  Qaeen  Mary  lived  any 
one  of  them,  or  of  their  party,  published  one  word  of  reply  or  repu<« 
diation.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  when  they  came  to  see  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  actually  stepping  into  the  throne  they  must  have  felt  them- 
selves in  an  awkward  predicament. 

"To  refer  to  no  other  points  which  had  been  discussed,  she  was 
a  woman  as  well  as  her  sister,  and  no  one  who  has  read  the  foregoing 
pages  can  doubt  that  she  would  consider  many  of  the  passages  which 
I  have  quoted  as  capable  of  a  very  clear  and  unpleasant  application  to 
herself.  Of  course,  if  Mary  was  a  thing  accursed  because  she  was  a 
woman,  so  was  Elizabeth;  and,  if  the  'regiment"  of  one  of  these 
creatures  was  *  monstruous,'  so  would  be  that  of  the  other.  It  must 
have  puzzled  the  party  extremely,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  the 
subject  of  much  thought  and  consultation ;  and,  judging  from  the 
result,  fve  may  suppose  that  they  who  were  most  concerned  in  the 
matter  came  to  a  decision  that,  as  what  had  been  done  could  not  be 
undone,  and  what  bad  been  said  could  not  be  unsaid,  it  would  be  best 
to  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter ;  to  throw  John  Knox,  the  most  violent 
and  notorious  maintainer  of  the  opinion  overboard,  at  once  ^nd  for 
ever ;  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about  the  way  in  which  the  subject 
had  been  treated  by  Goodman  and  others,  of  whom  it  could  not  be  pre- 
tended that  they  were  '  Scots,'  and  '  straungers  ; '  and  to  say  as  much  as 
could  be  said  in  the  way  of  denial,  explanation,  apology,  contradiction. 
&c.,  by  the  pen  of  some  stanch  member  of  the  party  who  was  not 
particularly  and  personally  committed  in  the  subject  of  female  govern- 
ment. Happily  for  their  need,  they  had  among  them  a  man  '  sharp  in 
his  discourse,  facetious,  bold,  free  of  speech,  blunt  in  words,  stout  and 
courageous;'  and  it  does  credit  to  their  sagacity  or  his,  that  he  was 
immediately  in  the  field  as  the  champion  of  the  party." — ^pp.  196,  197. 

The  meaning  of  this  passage  is  obvious.  It  ascribes  the  most 
gross  and  barefaced  knavery  and  lying  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
English  exiles,  amongst  whom,  be  it  remembered,  were  such  men 
as  Jewell. 

Let  us  see,  then,  the  evidence  on  wnich  Dr.  Maitland  makes 
this  serious  charge.  The  person  referred  to  in  the  above  extract 
as  the  **  champion  of  the  party''  in  their  difficulty  was  Aylmer, 
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afterwards  Bishop  of  London.  Dr.  Maitiand  states  that  the  red 
reason  why  Strype  published  the  *'  Life  and  Times ^^  of  Ayhnei'  k 
**  not  once  hinted  at  throughout  the  preface,^*— a  great  act  of 
dishonesty  we  suppose, — and  that  it  was  because  a  descenduit  of 
Bishop  Ayfaner^s  was  a  bookseller,  and  urged  Strype  to  publish 
his  life,  supplying  him  at  the  same  time  with  materials  and  papeRj 
And  now  to  the  proofs  of  Dr.  Maitland^s  charge. 

He  quotes  from  Strype  a  passage  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
Aylmer,  before  his  return  irom  exile  to  Engknd,  printed  at 
Strasburg  a  work  in  answer  to  Knox''s  book,  "  which  he  wibtt 
upon  a  consultation,  as  it  seems,  holden  among  the  exiles,  tlie 
better  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  new  queen,  and  to  take  on  any 
jealousy  she  might  conceive  of  them  and  the  religion  they  pro* 
fessed.*— p.  203. 

We  must  here  take  the  liberty  to  sa^,  that  neither  Strype  nor 
Dr«  Maitlimd  himself  states  it  as  a  positive  matter  of  fact  tnat  Sny 
9uch  consultation  took  place.  Dr^  Maitland  says,  ^^  We  caimot 
doubt  ^^  that  there  was  much  thought  and  consultation  on  tho 
subject,  and  that  '^  we  may  suppose  that  the  persons  eoneeniodi 
resolved  to  adopt  a  certain  course  of  proceeding,  taid  dioNM 
Aylmer  as  their  instrument.  But  may  we  be  permitted  to  sfiggefit 
to  Dr.  Maitlatid,  that  before  he  imputes  such  gross  knavety  to  a 
set  of  men  who  had  suffered  in  the  cause  of  reUgion,  he  ought  to 
have  some  more  certain  ground  to  go  on  than  his  '*  suppoi^itiohs^ 
or  his  strong  conjectures.  Men  are  not  to  be  set  down  as  Il^rs 
and  knaves  because  they  may  be  *^  supposed^^  to  have  acted  as 
liars  and  knaves  do.  We  require  yac^«  to  substantiate  charges  of 
this  kind ;  and  Dr.  Maitland  has  not  supplied  us  with  Tacts, 
but  with  theories  and  probabilities,  whicn  may  be  altogether 
mistaken. 

We  deeply  regret  to  be  obliged  thus  to  point  out  the  Very 
insufficient  evidence  on  which  Dr.  Maitland  deals  condemtiation 
on  large  classes  of  men  connected  with  the  cause  of  the  English 
Beformation.  But  we  deem  it  merely  an  act  of  ordinary  jt^tice 
and  charity  to  relieve  their  memories,  as  fat  as  we  can,  from 
insufficiently  sustained  charges. 

In  Dr.  Maitland^s  opinion  Aylmer's  attempt  to  answer  Knox^s 
book  exhibited  "  a  degree  of  assurance  which  has  perhaps  never 
been  equalled."  Why  so  ?  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  ground  for 
asserting  that  Aylmer  was  not  perfectly  sincere  and  honest  in  his 
publication ;  or  for  maintaining,  that  the  doctrines  held  by  Knox 
were  those  of  the  great  body  of  the  English  exiles,  or  that  Ayltaer 
believed  them  to  be  so,  while  he  asserted  the  contrary.  Ayhner^s 
book  itself,  according  to  the  extracts  made  from  it  by  Dr.  Mait^ 
land,  states,  that  he  had  met  with  Knox^s  work  a  year  before,  and 


that  he  would  haVe  answered  it  sooner,  otdy  that  he  understood 
it  was  about  to  be  answered  by  a  more  competent  person ;  but, 
finding  at  length  that  it  had  not  been  answered,  he  undertook 
to  do  so  himself;  and  he  disclaims  for  himself  and  for  all  his  friends 
any  further  participation  in  Knox'^s  views  than  consisted  in  m^re 
sQetito,  adding,  that  all  '^  the  best  learned^  concur  with  him  id 
Ills  doctrine  in  opposition  to  Knox*  Dr.  Maitland  has  no  otheif 
mode  of  proving  that  Aylmer  hcire  spoke  £Edsely,  and  intended  to  do 
to,  than  by  al»erting  that  '^  it  is  quite  clear  that  Aylmei^,  while  he 
did  not  mean  to  ^  defame  the  man,^  meant  to  remove  the  ^  incon- 
touence^  as  much  as  possible  fronl  his  dwn  party,  by  re] 
the  *  utran^r'  and  his  performances.""  We  tntist  be  al 
detiy  that)  itl  our  oninion,  any  thing  of  the  kind  is  ''  qilite  cleaf,"^ 
and  we  do  not  thiilK  it  tight  thus  td  fix  dishonest  motives  on  a 
man  without  proof  of  any  kind. 

We  must  make  the  satne  remark  on  what  Dr.  Maitland  says 
of  Aylmer^s  description  of  the  qualifications  of  preachers,  which, 
lie  insinuates,  was  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  the  queen 
that  she  must  have  a  body  of  Christian  ministers  in  her  kingdom^ 
and  that  as,  ^^of  course,  such  pulpit  men  could  not  be  had  with-^ 
out  considerable  expense,  it  was  necessary  to  show  her  majesty 
not  only  that  there  were  very  fit  persons,  who  were  willing  and 
desirous  to  stir. up  the  nation  to  provide  her  freely  and  amply 
with  the  means  of  paying  all  her  servants  (bishops  among  the 
lest^  if  she  chose  to  have  any),  but  also  that  these  very  fit  men 
would  take  the  offioe  on  very  moderate  terms.""  (p.  217.)  Because 
Aylmer  points  out  the  qualifications  of  preachers  in  these  times, 
Dr*  Maitland  Infers  at  once  that  he  Meant  to  direct  the  queen"8 
notice  to  the  Puritans ;  and,  because  he  recommends  the  bishops 
to  give  up  their  superfluities^  he  infers  that  the  object  was  to 
faiduee  the  queen  to  select  Puritan  bishops.  This  is  simply  Dr. 
M aitland"8  argtiment,  which  we  think  most  objectionable  in  every 
point  of  view«  He  subsequently  describes  Ayltner  as  a  suitor 
(at  preferment  on  the  streuffth  of  his  book,  apparently  without 
the  slightest  reason  (as  assigned  by  him)  except  the  assumed 
motive  of  its  pubUoation^ 

**  it  seems  that  for  four  yearsi  all  but  eleven  days— ^what  an  age  to  a 
keen  suitor — she  sat  upon  her  throne,  and  slept  in  her  bed,  unmindful 
of  her  eulogist ;  or,  to^  say  the  least,  before  he  received  any  reward  for 
his  panegyric,"— p.  223. 


We  now  pass  on  to  another  branch  of  the  subject^  ^*The 
lEUbalds^""  as  Dr.  Maitland  designates  those  who  asaoiiied  the  pre- 
valent superstitions  by  raillery  and  ridicule.  The  imptttation  is 
made  to  appl^  to  all  the  Beformers  in  fi  gr^atet  or  less  degfee^ 
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even  Cranmer  is  bronght  in,  as  connected  with  it  and  counte-  s 
nancing  it.    Dr.  MaiUauid  thus  commences : —  P 

**  We  were  considering  the  mode  in  which  the  Puritan  party  adopted    2 
in  meeting  the  change  of  religion  which  then  took  place  ;  and  it  has    ' 
been  shown  that  much  plainness  of  speech  was  used  by  them  in  oppos- 
ing the  false  doctrines  and  superstitious  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome,   s 
They  concluded  that  the  pope  was  Antichrist — ^that  his  faith  was  falser   i 
his  practice  idolatrous,  his  mass  devilish,  and^every  thing  about  him,  ct  ^ 
in  any  sort  of  communion  with  him,  utterly  abominable  in  the  sight  of 
that  God  whom  he  blasphemed  by  pretended  worship.     If  they  weit   , 
right,  the  matter  was  surely  very  sad  as  well  as  serioua.     One  wonU  ]. 
think,  that  if  such  men  came  to  know  that  Chemosh  and  Ashtaroth  hai 
been  set  up  in  the  Lord's  house,  they  would  have  entered  its  courts  ia 
sackcloth,  and  the  spirit  of  heaviness,  to  displace  them. 

"  But  the  matter  was  far  otherwise.     If  there  were  men  who  acted   ^ 
under  such  feelings,  in  grave,  and  quiet,  and  grateful  piety ;  if  there    ^ 
were  others  who  mistook  passion  for  zeal,  and  sincerely  believed  them-    r 
selves  authorized,  nay,  called  upon,  to  do  and  say  all  that  prophets  or    ; 
apostles  had  ever  said  or  done  •  •  • ; — ^if  there  were,  as  we  may  believe,    j 
some  of  all  these  classes,  there  were  at  the  same  time  other  partisans  d    ' 
the  Reformation,  very  noisy  and  very  nutnerauSf  of  quite  a  different 
spirit,  whom,  to  say  the  leasts  they  did  not  keep  at  a  proper  distance,  or 
repudiate  with  sufficiently  marked  detestation.     I  mean  those  who  used 
a  jeering,  scoffing  humour,  to  turn  the  ministers  and  the  services  of 
religion  into  ridicule  ;  men  who  employed  themselves  in  raising  a  laugh 
against  popery,  at  whatever  expense,  and  in  providing  for  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  even  the  rude  multitude,  who  could  not  read,  gross  and  profane 
pictures,  jests,  songs,  interludes — all,  in  short,  that  could  nurse  the  self- 
conceit  of  folly,  and  agitate  ignorance  into  rebellion  against  its  spiritual 
pastors  and  teachers." — p.  226. 

After  this  introduction,  Dr.  Maitland  introduces  on  the  afcage 
Thomas  Cromwell,  I^ing  Henry^s  vicar-general,  and  (as  might 
have  been  anticipated)  paints  him  in  the  most  revolting  colours,  as 
an  infidel,  a  scoffer,  a  hypocrite,  and  a  selfish  and  designing  villain. 
Having  alleged  that  Cromwell  was  the  grand  patron  of  the  blas- 
phemies and  ribaldry  which  were  then  so  rife,  and  that  he  even 
kept  in  his  household  a  number  of  persons  to  manufacture  tracts, 
songs,  &c.  of  the  most^  offensive  nature,  he  winds  up  the  whole 
affair  by  the  following  piece  of  information  about  Cranmer  in  a 
note,  where,  in  allusion  to  a  quotation  produced  by  a  correspond- 
ent to  show  that  there  were  persons  who  disapproved  of  ribald 
writings,  he  adds, — 

"  I  need  hardly  say,  that  it  would  require  many  more,  and  much 
stronger  and  weightier,  to  counterbalance  the  single  pregnant  vofat- 
minous  sentence  of  Strype, — *  Wherefore  he  consulting  with  the  Lord 
Cromwell,  his  constant  associate  and  assistant  [the  capitals  are 
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Dr.  Maidand's]  in  such  matters,  and  by  his  and  other  his  friends 
importuning  the  king,  a  commission  was  issued/  &c.  Cram*  i.  72.  A 
litde  further  on,  Strype  tells  us,  that  the  archbishop  '  required  direction 
from  him  [Cromwell]  in  every  thing."' — ^pp.  79.  241. 

Now  this  amounts  to  a  distinct  attack  upon  Granmer  himself, 
the  leader  of  the  Beformation,  charring  him  with  participation  in 
the  whole  system  of  ribaldry  of  which  Dr.  Maithmd  complains. 
But  we  add  with  satisfaction,  that  Dr.  Maitland  has  not 
produced  the  slightest  evidence  for  this  gross  charge  amnst 
Granmer;  for  the  passages  frx)m  Strype,  quoted  above,  simply 
state  the  fru^t  of  Cranmer^s  confidence  in  Cromwell,  but  do 
mi  prove  thai  Granmer  was  aware  of  all  that  was  secretly  done 
ly  OromtoeUy  and  do  not  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 

Gblication  of  ribald  writings.  And  further^  even  by  Dr.  Mait- 
id'^s  own  admission,  the  only  pass^e  on  which  Cromwell 
stands  charged  with  the  concoction  of  such  publications  was 
expunped  by  Fox  from  his  *^Acts  and  Monuments;^  and  we 
may  just  as  reasonably  infer,  that  it  was  so  expunged  because 
Fox  doubted  its  truths  as  assume  with  Dr.  Maitland,  that  it 
was  rejected  because  it  was  thought  discreditable.  We  confess 
that  we  look  on  the  imputation  on  Cromwell,  of  keeping  persons 
in  his  bouse  to  write  scurrilous  songs,  &c.,  against  the  Church 
service,  &d.,  as  most  improbable,  and  as  requiring  some  good 
evidence  to  attest  it. 

We  pass  on  to  the  instances  which  Dr.  Maitland  adduces  of 
what  he  calls  ribaldry.  He  prefaces  these  by  the  explanation 
that  he  is  not  referring  to  the  controversies  and  contentions 
which  naturally  rose  at  that  period,  and  which,  even  among  the 
learned,  were  too  often  carried  on  in  language  which  would  not 
now  be  used ;  neither  does  he  refer  to  the  outbreaks  of  fanaticism 
which  naturally  accompanied  such  a  period  of  excitement. 
We  have  the  history  of  William  Gardiner,  an  Englishman, 
and  agent  of  a  mercantile  house  at  Lisbon,  who  took  the  host 
and  chalice  from  a  priest  at  Lisbon,  in  presence  of  the  whole 
court,  and  acted  more  like  a  madman  than  a  rational  being.  Dr. 
Maitland^s  reason  for  selecting  this  history  is  'Ho  help  us  to 
judge  of  the  light  in  which  the  English  Be/ormers,  and  their 
proceedings,  were  likely  to  be  viewed  in  foreign  countries,"  (p. 
245) — as  if  the  freaks  of  this  shopboy  were  to  be  rightly  held  as 


representing  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Cranmer  and  the  leaders 
of  the  English  Eeformation  !  Not  satisfied  with  this.  Dr.  Mait- 
Und  rakes  together  whatever  stories  of  fanaticism  he  can  gather 
from  Strype  and  Fox;  and  then,  having  shown  the  light  in 
which  "  the  English  Eeformers  '  were  "  likely  to  be  viewed,"  he 
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prooeeda  to  his  main  bunness^to  produce  instances  of  ^^  ludieram 
things  every  where  done  in  derision  of  the  old  forms  and  the 
images.^^  And  so  he  goes  to  work  again,  carefully  extracting 
from  Fox  and  Strype  any  instances  which  he  can  find  of  irre¥e- 
rence.  One  of  the  first  extracts  he  produces  is  the  following  from 
Strype:-— 

"  Thers  were  not  a  few,  who,  towards  the  declining  of  this  year, 
did,  more  openly  and  commonly  than  before,  speak  of  the  holy  sacra* 
ment  with  nuoh  contempt.  Which,  to  speak  the  truth,  the  former 
idolatrous  and  superstitious  doctrines  thereof  had  given  great  occasion 
to;  so  that  men  condemned  in  their  hearts  and  speech  the  whole 
thing,  and  reasoned  unreverently  of  that  high  ^mystery,  and  in  their 
sermons,  or  readings,  or  communieation,  called  it  by  vile  and  unseemly 
terms.  They  made  rhymeHf  andplayst  andjtfsU  ofiU  And  this  occa« 
sioned  chiefly  the  misuse  of  it ;  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment of  the  first  of  Edward  YI,  cap.  1.  Therefore  was  that  act  made, 
being  the  very  first  act  of  this  king.  And  to  back  this  act,  especially 
when  these  contemptuous  dealings  with  the  sacrament  continued  still, 
and  ceased  not,  the  xing  sent  forth  a  severe  proclamation,  December  27| 
against  these  irreverent  talkers  of  the  sacrament." — ^p.  25 X, 

Now  then,  admitting  that  there  were  various  ungodly  per- 
sons—^various  persons  also  of  a  fanatical  or  an  erroneous  zeal — 
chiefly  of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  who  were  guilty  of  irre- 
verent lan^age  and  actions  to  show  their  contempt  of  super- 
stitions which,  perhaps,  they  did  not  wholly  understand — ^admit- 
ting all  this,  we  say, .  Is  not  the  passage  here  produced  by  Pr. 
Maitland  himself,  sufficient  to  exonerate  the  Reformers,  and  the 
Reformation  generally,  from  the  disgrace  of  countenancing  such 
proceedings  ?  Here  we  find  Edward  VI.,  in  his  very  first  act, 
repressing;  in  the  severest  manner,  all  such  profane  and  dis- 
gusting exhibitions,  and  following  it  up  by  a  royal  proclamation  ; 
or,  rather,  we  find  Cranmer  and  the  Protector  Somei'set,  the 
leaders  of  the  Reformed  cause,  thus  acting.  Did  this  look  much 
like  countenancing  the  ribaldry  of  which  Pr.  Maitland  com- 
plains ;  and  has  he  even  been  able  to  produce  from  Strype  any 
approbation  of  the  acts  which  Dr.  M.  quotes  from  his  pages  I  He 
has  not  done  so ;  and  in  fact,  Fox  and  Strype,  as  far  as  we  have 
observed  in  their  works,  simply  state  the  facts,  without  expressing 
any  opinion  about  them.  We  contend,  therefore,  that  Dr, 
Maitlwd  altogether  fails  to  substantiate  bis  charge  f^inst  the 
English  Reformers  of,  *^  at  the  least,^'  not  keeping  such  persona 
^^  at  a  proper  distance  T^  or  not  '^  repudiating  them  with  sufiS** 
cientlv  marked  detestation  T^  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Granmer, 
of  being  directly  mixed  up  with  one  who  was  the  prime  mover  in 
all  such  acts  of  iniquity. 
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Dr.  Mfutland  cannot,  apparently,  touch  on  a  subject  without 
finding  out  something  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Beformera. 
Being  led  to  speak  of  the  Act  of  Six  Articles  made  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  he  remarks,  in  justification  of  this  cruel  and 
bloodthirsty  legislation^  that  '*  the  law  was  principally  made  to 
repress  the  filthiness  and  foolish  talking  of  those  who  had  no 
reverence  for  sacred  things ;  who  lived  by  railing  and  scoffing  at 
them;  and  who  had  no  principle  which  should  prevent  their 
abjuring  or  peijuring  any  thing  that  might  come  m  their  way" 
(p.  256),  Jfow,  when  we  remember  that  this  Act  decreed, 
tiiat  all  who  denied  transubstantiation  should  be  burnt  as  here- 
tics ;  and  that  all  who  impugned  the  doctrine  that  conununion  in 
both  kinds  is  needless-^that  priests  may  not  marry- — that  vows  of 
chastity  should  be  observed — that  sohtary  masses  are  right — or 
that  auricular  confession  is  necessary — should  be  held  guilty 
of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  we  realljr  do  think  that  it 
argues  some  slight  degree  of  over-confidence  m  Dr.  Maitland  to 
make^  such  an  assertion  as  we  have  just  quoted.  This  Act  was 
principally  directed  against  scoffers.  Was  it  so !  Were  Latimer 
and  Snaxton,  who  were^  in  consequence,  thrown  into  prison,  and 
forced  to  resign  their  bishoprics,  amongst  these  irreligious  and 
"perjured''  men?  Were  the  500  persons  who  were  all  presently 
in  prison,  filthy  and  foolish  talkers,  and  men  without  principle  i 

Not  satisfied  with  this  attempt  to  justify  the  Act  of  the 
Six  Articles  as  a  righteously  intended  measure.  Dr.  Maitland 
goes  on  to  argue,  that  Protestant  controversialists  and  writers 
have  wofully  exaggerated  the  numbers  of  those  who  suffered 
under  its  penalties. 


«( 


Surely,  a  reader,  who  knows  no  more  of  the  facts  than  what  he  may 
gather  from  these  writers,  would  expect  to  find,  as  the  story  went  00, 
that  torrents  of  blood  were  shed,  and  the  number  of  the  slain  incalcu- 
lable. He  might,  indeed,  consider  the  fact,  that  the  '  cruel  time '  (not  to 
say  anv  enforcement  of  the  Act)  did  not  begin  till  more  than  a  year 
after  the  *  bloody  Six  Articles'  had  passed,  as  indicating  a  strange 
degree  of  moderation  or  impotence,  in  those  who  had  framed  it  in  blood- 
thirsty vengeance ;  and  this  might  lead  him  to  expect  exaggeration  in 
the  historians.  But  would  he  not  think  that  he  made  all  due  allowance, 
if  he  dated  the  persecution  from  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  and, 
finding  that  thenceforth  they  '  suffered  daily,'  he  assumed  the  charitable 
minimnm  of  one  sufferer  per  day  for  all  England,  and  so  limited  his 
idea  of  the  number  of  martyrs  to  somewhat  more  than  five-»and^twenty 
thousand  ?  Would  he  not  be  startled,  if  any  one  told  him  that  he  would 
have  to  look  sharp  for  five-and  twenty,  and  might  dismiss  the  thousands 
as  being  figures,  not  of  arithmetic,  but  of  speech  ?  It  may  be  a  con* 
fession  of  ignorance ;  but  I  must  say,  that  I  hav^  not  found  so  many, 
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I  have  not  indeed  made  such  inquiry  as  would  auAorize  mj  speaking 
positively  and  with  precision.  But  precision  is  not  wanted  in  su^ 
a  matter." — p.  258, 

Dr.  Maitland  certainly  in  this  passage  draws  pretty  largely  oil 
the  principle  laid  down  in  the  concluding  sentence.  He  can  lay 
no  claim  to  ''  precision'*^  at  least.  The  death  of  Cromwell,  which 
was  followed  by  the  persecution,  took  place  at  the  end  of  July, 
1540 :  from  that  date  to  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  at  the 
end  of  January,  1 547^  is,  according  to  our  computation,  exactly 
six  years  and  a  half;  which  comprise,  in  round  numbers,  2370 
days.  Dr.  Maitland,  we  suppose,  will  not  pretend  that  the  per- 
secution under  the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles  continued  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  Act  was,  in  fact,  repealed  in  1547. 
If  Dr.  Maitland^s  calculation  of  the  number  of  sufferers  under 
the  Six  Articles  Act  at  25,000,  being  at  the  rate  of  one  per 
diem,  be  correct,  we  arrive  at  the  somewhat  curious  and  novel 
fact,  that  a  hot  persecution  under  the  Six  Articles  Act  raged 
against  Protestantism  during  the  whole  reigns  of  Edward  VI. 
and  Elizabeth^  as  well  as  Mary,  and  that  it  even  continued  down 
to  the  year  of  grace  1610,  the  eighth  year  of  King  James  I. ! 
We  congratulate  Dr.  Maitland  on  this  interesting  discovery.  He 
has  evidently  "  looked  very  sharp,''  to  use  his  own  words,  into 
this  part  of  ecclesiastical  history ;  though  we  cannot,  of  course, 
compliment  him  on  a  ^'  precision"  which  he  modestly  disclaims. 

But  really  the  very  admissions  made  by  Dr.  Maitland  appear 
fatal  to  his  attempt.  If,  as  he  allows,  "  strict  precision"  is  not  to 
be  so  very  urgently  insisted  on  in  matters  of  this  kind,  is  he  not 
himself  most  unreasonable  in  taking  such  an  expression  as  ^'  they 
suffered  daily,"  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  to  imply  that  the 
writer  meant  to  assert  simply  and  literally,  that  from  the  time  of 
Cromwell's  death  till  the  end  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign  some 
one  or  other  was  regularly  killed  each  day  of  the  year,  Sundays, 
holidays,  and  all  included ;  that  there  was  a  kind  of  organized 
plan,  that  every  single  day  a  victim  of  this  kind  should  smoke  in 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  people  ?  We  must  really  demur  to 
any  such  interpretation.  The  words  plainly  and  in  all  common 
sense  mean,  that  after  a  certain  time,  and  during  a  certain  time, 
(which  is  not  defined,)  executions  for  the  cause  of  religion  fre- 
quently,—sometimes,  perhaps,  daily, — took  place.  We  think 
that  it  is  very  unreasonable  to  strain  such  expressions  to  their 
most  literal  sense,  and  then,  after  exaggerating  the  numerical 
result  more  than  tenfold,  to  turn  round  upon  us,  and  say,  that 
instead  of  25,000  martyrs  there  are  probably  not  more  than 
twenty-five ;  but  that  reajly  the  subject  has  not  been  investigated 
so  as  to  enable  a  positive  and  precise  statement  to  be  made.     It 
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I  Maitland  refers  did  not  mean  that  there  were  thousands  of  mar- 
I  tjrs.  As  far  as  his  mere  words^  "suffered  daily,'*'  go,  they  do 
I  not  amount  to  an  assertion  that  any  veir  great  number  sufiered. 
We  must  pass  over  various  succeeding  details  of  irreverent 
conduct  and  of  improper  language,  which  Dr.  Maitland  has  dili* 
gently  accumulated ;  but  we  may  notice,  in  passing,  the  fact,  that 
mm  his  own  extracts  it  appears  that  Protector  Somerset  dis- 
^)proved  of  such  doings,  and  disclaimed  for  himself  and  his  party 
all  association  with  them. — (pp.  298,  299.) 

Having  thus  laboured  assiduously,  if  not  successfully,  to  throw 
discredit  in  every  way  on  the  moral  character  of  so  many  of  those 
who  were  engaged  in  the  English  Beformation,  and  to  represent 
that  their  conduct  was  so  blasphemous,  wicked,  and  treasonable, 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  put  them  to  death,  or  inflict 
penalties  upon  them,  Dr.  Maitland  next  proceeds  to  describe  the 
IComish  leaders  Crardiner  and  Bonner^  and  their  party,  as  worthy 
and  well*meaning  men. 

He  begins  (p.  309)  with  Bishop  Gardiner,  (rather  an  un- 
manageable subject,  we  should  have  thought,)  and  starts  with 
the  suggestion  that  "  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.,  under  which 
Somerset  and  his  colleagues  took  the  rems  of  government,  has 
been  suspected  of  being  a  forgery  ^'^  Dr.  M.  does  not  tell  us  who 
made  this  accusation ;  but,  as  he  repeats  it  without  conunent, 
we  may  infer  that  he  thinks  it  possibly  may  have  been  so  ;  and 
thus,  again,  we  have  the  party  favourable  to  the  Reformation 
indirectly  charged  with  want  of  common  moral  principle.  Dr. 
M.  even  urges  that  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  Gkirdiner^s  name 
should  not  have  appeared  in  the  commission,  because  he  was  a 
great  favourite  with  King  Henry  VIII.  This  leads  to  details  of 
Gardiner'^s  life  and  doings,  amongst  which  Dr.  Maitland  enters 
on  the  part  alleged  to  be  taken  by  Gardiner  in  endeavouring  to 
procure  the  death  of  Queen  Katharine  Parr,  and  he  labours 
assiduously  to  show  that  the  whole  story  is  incredible,  having  in 
view  to  prove  that  Gardiner  was  always  in  great  favour  with 
King  Henry ;  and  we  presume,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  no 
way  of  accounting  for  his  name  not  appearing  in  the  commission, 
except  on  the  supposition  of  Protestant  forgery. 

We  have  next  a  very  lengthened  discussion,  which  we  do  not 
mean  further  to  notice,  intended  to  prove  that  Gardiner  and 
Bonner  were  not  inconsistent  in  their  opinions  on  the  Royal 
Supremacy.  Dr.  Maitland  produces  many  arguments  to  throw 
doubts  on  the  genuineness  of  the  preface  by  Bonner  to  Gardiner^s 
book,  "De  Vera  Obedientia ;"'  but,  after  suggesting  that  this 
preface  is  by  a  different  hand,  and  making  a  great  many  diffi- 
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jDoIties  about  the  place  where  it  profesBed  to  be  printed,  he  comes 
at  last  to  a  quotation  from  Fox  (p.  373)  which  establishes  clearly 
the  fact  against  which  he  has  been  contending,  and  thus  renders 
superfluous  all  the  preceding  discussion.  If  Fox^s  narrative  be  true, 
there  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  throw  doubts  on  the  genuineness 
of  a  preface  which  Bishop  Bonner  expressly  acknowlec^ed  in  open 
court.  We  do  not  thmk  that  there  is  any  thing  particularly 
objectionable  in  Dr.  Maitland^s  remarks  in  favour  of  Gardiner ; 
but  whatever  is  said  is  to  the  credit  of  this  persecutor,  and  is  so 
far  advantageous  to  the  Bomish  and  anti-Beformation  cause. 

The  (^se  of  Bishop  Bonner  is  more  elaborately  treated,  and 
every  possible  pains  is  taken  to  represent  him  as  a  maligned  and 
ill-used  man.  We  extract  the  following  passage  as  comprising 
the  view  which  Dr.  Maitland  is  anxious  to  impress  upon  his 
readers  :— 

*'  When  the  reader  of  Fox  has  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
*  Marvellous  rage,'  and  *  Great  fury,'  that  embellish  so  many  of 
his  descriptions  of  prelatical  proceedings,  to  treat  them  as  Mr.  Burchell 
would  have  done, — when  he  calmly  inquires  what  these  tales,  so  full 
of  rage  and  fury,  really  mean — when  they  mean  any  thing — ^be  finds 
the  bloody  wolf  transformed,  (I  will  not  say  into  a  spaniel,  for  that 
might  imply  fawning,)  but  into  something  much  more  like  a  good- 
tempered  mastiff,  who  might  safelv  be  played  with,  and  who,  though  he 
might  be  teazed  into  barking  and  growling,  had  no  disposition  to  bite, 
and  would  not  do  it  without  orders.  In  plainer  terms,  setting  aside  de- 
clamation^  and  looking  at  the  details  of  facts  left  by  those  who  may  be 
called,  if  people  please,  Bonner's  victims,  and  their  friends,  we  find,  very 
consistendymaintained,thecharacterofaman,  straightforward  and  hearty, 
familiar  and  humorous,  sometimes  rough,  perhaps  coarse,  naturally 
hot-tempered,  but  obviously  (bj  the  testimony  of  his  enemies)  placable 
and  easily  entreated,  capable  of  bearing  most  patiently  much  intem- 
perate and  insolent  language,  much  reviling  and  low  abuse  directed  against 
himself  personally,  against  his  order,  and  against  those  peculiar  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  his  Church,  for  maintaining  which  he  had  himself 
suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  borne  long  imprisonment.  At  the  same 
time  not  incapable  of  being  provoked  into  saying  harsh  and  passionate 
things,  but  much  more  frequently  meaning  nothing,  by  the  threatenings 
and  slaughter  which  he  breathed  out,  than  to  intimidate  those  on 
whose  ignorance  and  simplicity  arguments  seemed  thrown  away — in 
short,  we  can  scarcely  read  with  attention  any  one  of  the  cases  detailed 
by  those  who  are  no  friends  of  Bishop  Bonner  without  seeing  in  him 
a  judge  who  (even  if  we  grant  that  he  was  dispensing  had  laws  badly) 
was  obviously  desirous  to  save  the  prisoner's  life." — ^pp.  422,  428. 

We  congratulate  Dr.  Maitland  on  the  subject  of  his  eulogium  ; 
we  can  only  express  our  wonder  at  the  moral  courage  which 
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he  has  exhibited  in  attempting  to  whitewash  the  character  of  this 
ferocious  persecutor :  it  is  for  the  readers  of  Fox's  "  Maiijyrology " 
to  form  their  opinion  whether  Dr.  Maitland  is  right  or  wrong  in 
his  view. 

We  were  certainly  not  prepared,  from  the  author's  reputation, 
to  find  his  ^,rguments  so  insufficiently  sustained,  and  his  im«- 
putations  against  moral  character  so  sweeping  and  yet  apparently 
80  unfounded.  The  fact  is,  that  his  controversies  with  various 
writers  on  the  Protestant  side  of  the  question  have  led  him  by 
degrees  to  take  the  Bomish  view,  which  sufficiently  accounts  for 
the  excessive  prejudice  which  he  has  against  the  Beformation 
and  so  many  of  its  friends,  without  any  necessary  leaning  to 
Bomanism  as  a  system  of  doctrine  and  practice. 
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Aet.  V. — 1.  Cathedral  Trusts  and  their  Futyilment.  By  the 
Bev.  Robert  Whiston,  M.A.y  Fellow  of  Trinity  College^ 
Cambridge  ;  and  Head  Master  of  the  Cathedral  Grammar 
School,  Rochester.    Second  Edition.     London:  Ollivier. 

2.  Five  Speeches  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs^  delivered  by  Edwabu 
HoRSMAN,  Esq..^  M.P.y  in  the  House  of  Commons^  in  the  Sessiou 
0/1847  a^  1848.     London:  Seeleys. 

3.  A  Few  Words  on  Cathedral  Music  and  the  Musical  System  of 
the  Church.  With  a  Plan  of  Reform.  By  Samuel  Sebastian 
Wesley,  Mus.  Doc.     London :  Bivingtons. 

The  question  which  has  been  opened  in  the  publications  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  is  one  of  great  importance  in  all  points 
of  view ;  and  requires  careful  consideration  in  all  its  besraigs. 
It  should  be  the  aim  of  all  churchmen,  that  in  any  arrangement 
which  may  be  made  in  reference  to  cathedrals,  tne  interests  of 
the  Church  at  large  shall  not  suffer,  but  be  advanced ;  and  we 
have  reason  to  feel  grateful  to  writers  like  Mr.  Whiston,  who,  at 
this  particular  crisis,  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  investigation 
of  the  origin  and  uses  of  cathedral  institutions. 

Mr.  Whiston^s  name  is,  of  course,  known  to  all  our  readers  in 
connexion  with  the  suit  which  has  lately  been  carried  on  between 
him  and  the  chapter  of  Rochester,  who  deemed  it  fitting  and 
right  to  deprive  him  of  his  office  of  Head  Master  of  their  school, 
in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  his  pamphlet  on  Cathedral 
Trusts.  Into  the  merits  of  the  case,  as  between  Mr.  Whiston 
and  the  chapter  of  Rochester,  we  have  no  disposition  to  enter  at 
present,  more  especially  since  the  chapter  have  withdrawn  their 
act  of  deprivation.  But  the  pamphlet  in  question  contains  a  very 
great  amount  of  information  on  the  subject  of  cathedral  founda- 
tions, much  of  which  is,  we  are  persuaded,  altogether  new  to  the 
majority  of  the  Church,  and  which  on  many  accounts  deserves  to 
be  attentively  considered. 

The  origin  of  cathedrd  chapters  traces  itself  up  in  some  sort 
to  the  time  of  the  apostles,  when  elders  or  presbyters,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  bishop,  were  instituted  in  every  city,  and,  with 
the  deacons,  constituted  its  cathedral  clergy.  This  body  was 
charged  in  common  with  the  care  of  souls  in  the  chief  city  of  the 
primitive  diocese  or  parish ;  and  the  bishop  possessed  the  chief 
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£ce  in  this  ministry,  and  authority  over  each  of  the  clergy, 
lough  he  determined  on  nothing  of  importance  without  pre- 
ioudy  consulting  the  dei^.  Such  was,  m  general,  the  system 
hroughout  the  Church  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  when 
mother  system  was  gradually  introduced.  The  presbyters  of  the 
cathedral  church  were  intitled  canons,  and  began  to  live  together 
b  a  monastery  attached  to  the  cathedral,  under  certain  coll^iate 
rales.  They  were  supported  out  of  the  common  fund  of  the 
Churchy  which  also  supported  deacons,  and  other  inferior  ministers. 
In  after-ages,  certain  lands  and  possessions  of  the  Church  were 
appropriated  to  particular  canonries,  which  then  became  benefices, 
though  they  still  retained  a  share  of  the  common  property  of  the 
Church.  Gradually,  also,  they  were  divested  of  the  cure  of  souls, 
by  the  foundation  of  parish  churches  in  the  cathedral  cities,  and 
the  ^propriation  of  certain  funds  to  their  endowment.  So  that, 
at  length,  the  cathedral  presbjrters  were,  as  such,  certainly  sine- 
curists,  though  they  retained  various  privileges,  and  were  still 
nominally  the  bishop^s  council. 

Such  was,  in  general,  the  position  of  cathedral  chapters  at 
the  era  of  the  Beformation;  ana  ihe  system  had  worked  so  badly, 
that  Archbishop  Cranmer  endeavoured  to  dissuade  King  Henry 
y  III,  from  founding  chapters  on  the  old  model  for  the  cathedrals 
of  newly-founded  sees,  and  of  those  sees  of  the  older  foundation 
in  which  monks  had  previously  been  installed.  His  objections 
were  founded  on  the  slothfulness  and  self-indulgent  habits  into 
which  canons  or  prebendaries  had  fallen  ;  and  we  can  well  under- 
stand this,  in  remembering  that  they  were  without  cure  of  souls, 
and  yet  possessed  ample  pecuniary  resources. 

King  Henry  VIII.  was  the  founder  of  no  less  than  fourteen  of  the 
chapters  now  existing,  eight  of  which  were  in  place  of  the  monastic 
bodies  which  had  formerly  been  possessed  of  cathedrals.  The 
yemaining  six  were  for  sees  newly  founded  by  King  Henry  VIII. 
And  it  may  here  be  remarked  of  this  sovereign,  that,  amidst  all  his 
eril  deeds,  he  certainly  did  more  for  the  Church  of  England  than 
any  sovereign  who  has  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  England.  None 
of  his  predecessors  for  300  years  founded  a  see.  He  alone 
founded  six  episcopal  sees,  and  fourteen  chapters.  The  recent 
erection  of  the  see  of  Manchester,  so  reluctantlv  and  grudgingly 
conceded,  merely  raises  the  number  of  sees  to  what  Henry  V  III. 
left  it,  while  the  mjragan  sees^  of  which  he  erected  itomiy-sixy 
have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance.  With  all  our  indignation 
at  HeniT^s  crimes,  we  have  never  yet  been  able  to  equal  his  good 
actions  m  this  respect.  The  people,  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
bishops,  have  multiplied  fourfold  since  the  time  of  E^ng  Henry, 
but  our  episcopate  has  been  dAmvmhed  since  his  time. 
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It  id  very  true  that  the  funds  which  King  Henry  employed  in  |s 
the  erection  of  sees  and  chapters  had  belonged  to  monasterki  j 
which  he  suppressed.  This  suppression  may  have  been  very  wronK  ' 
in  some  respects — we  are  not  saying  whether  it  was  so  or  not ;  but  ,;. 
we  apprehend  that  in  the  present  day,  when  monasteries  are  sup  j/ 
pressed,  their  funds  are  wholly  absorbed  by  the  State.  We  havi  |: 
never  heard  of  any  Roman  Oatholic  sovereign  or  ruler  in  mod«ni  p 
times  applying  any  part  of  the  wealth  he  has  gained  from  si^  r 
pressing  or  robbing  monasteries,  to  the  erection  of  new  episcopil  t 
sees  and  chapters. 

Oranmer — the  vilified  and  reviled  Oranmer — ^monster  as  he  wai  h 
of  hypocrisy  and  wickedness,  if  we  are  to  believe  certain  contro- 
versialists, was,  without  doubt,  the  adviser  of  Henry  in  ihrnd    - 
most  laudable  foundations ;  and  we  must  say,  with  some  regreti    ' 
that  had  the  intentions  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Oranmer  been  foll^   ^ 
carried  out  by  the  bishops  and  the  chapters  themselves,  the  oauM 
of  religion  would  have  derived  a  far  greater  amomit  of  benefit 
from  cathedral  institutions  than  it  actually  has. 

We  are  not  about  to  dispute  or  deny  the  fact  that  important  : 
benefits,  in  many  ways,  have  resulted  from  the  cathedral  esta^ 
blishments.  The  solemnity  of  divine  services  in  these  splendid  and 
antique  edifices,  and  the  continual  offering  of  praise  and  prayer  each 
day  of  the  year,  are  in  themselves  benefits  of  no  ordinary  descrip 
tion ;  and,  without  doubt,  there  have  been  occasional  instances  m 
which  learned  and  pious  men  have  been  sustained  by  the  eathe* 
dral  endowments.  This  is  all  very  true ;  but  still,  if  the  intention 
of  the  founder  of  so  large  a  number  of  the  English  cathedndS 
had  been  carried  out,  the  results  would  have  been  far  more 
satisfactory.  There  was  a  highly  ecclesiastical  character  about 
these  institutions  as  designed  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Archbishop 
Granmer.  Each  cathedral  bod^  formed  a  college ;  each  member 
of  which  had  his  allowances,  his  food,  his  dweUing,  his  clothing, 
from  the  common  fund.  There  was  a  common  hall,  where  m 
partook  of  their  meals  together.  The  society  consisted  not 
merely  of  a  dean  and  presbyter,  canons  or  prebendaries,  but  also  of  a 
deacon  and  a  subdeacon,  a  schoolmaster,  with  scholars  boarded  and 
taught  free  of  expense  ;  choristers  with  their  teacher ;  a  number 
of  servants,  and  a  body  of  almsmen,  who  were  supported  by  the 
Church.  A  regular  fund  was  set  apart,  not  only  for  repairing  the 
church,  but  also  for  building  bridges  and  mending  causeways,  and 
other  charitable  works.  Poor  scholars  were  to  be  supported  at 
the  universities.  In  short,  the  whole  foundation  was  not  only 
Connected  with  the  due  maintenance  of  divine  worship,  but  it 
was  conceived  on  a  scale  of  liberality  which  was  largely  to 
benefit  the  poor  and  destitute,  and  to  promote,  the  cause   of 
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(&ri8tian  education.    We  must  here  quote  from  Mr.  Whiston^s 
ptmphlet. 

**The  means  and  instruments  for  carrying  out  these  purposes  were, 
ill  the  main,  ecclesiastical  or  collegiate  ;  and  a  general  idea  of  the  scope 
tnd  nature  of  the  cathedral  estahlishments,  as  originally  planned  and 
fettled  by  Henry  YIII.,  may  be  formed  from  the  first  chapter  of  the 
old  statutes  of  Canterbury,  which  is  almost  identical  with  the  correspond- 
F  n^  chapter  of  the  statutes  of  all  the  other  cathedrals  of  the  new  founda- 
*     ma»    It  is  as  follows : 

" '  On  the  entire  number  of  those  who  have  their  sustentation  (qui  sus- 
tentantur)  in  the  cathedral  and  metropolitical  Church  of  Canterbury  : 

"  *  First  of  all  we  ordain  and  direct  that  there  be  for  ever  in  our 
aforesaid  church,  one  dean,  twelve  canons,  six  preachers,  twelve  minor 
eanons,  one' deacon,  one  subdeacon,  twelve  lay-clerks,  one  master  of  the 
ehoristers,  ten  choristers,  two  teachers  of  the  boys  in  grammar,  one  of 
whom  is  to  be  the  head  master,  the  other,  second  master,  fifty  boys  to 
be  instructed  in  grammar,  twelve  poor  men  to  be  maintained  at  the 
eosts  and  charges  of  the  said  church,  two  vergers,  two  subsacrists  (».  e, 
sextons),  four  servants  in  the  church  to  ring  the  bells,  and  arrange  all 
the  rest,  two  porters,  who  shall  also  be  barber-tonsors,  one  caterer,  one 
butler,  and  one  under-butler,  one  cook,  and  one  under- cook,  who, 
indeed,  in  the  number  prescribed,  are  to  serve  in  our  church  every  one 
of  them  in  his  own  order,  according  to  our  statutes  and  ordinances.' 

"  In  the  Durham  statutes,  the  corresponding  chapter  is  as  follows : 

'* '  On  the  total  number  of  those  who  have  their  sustentation  (qui  sus« 
tentantur)  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Durham : 

"  *  We  direct  and  ordain  that  there  be  for  ever  in  the  said  church,  one 
dean,  twelve  prebendaries,  twelve  minor  canons,  one  deacon,  one  sub- 
deacon,  ten  clerks,  (who  may  be  either  priests  or  laymen,)  one  master 
of  the  choristers,  ten  choristers,  two  teachers  of  the  boys  in  grammar, 
eighteen  boys  to  be  instructed  in  grammar,  eight  poor  men  to  be  main- 
tained at  the  costs  of  the  said  church,  two  subsacrists,  two  vergers,  two 
porters,  one  of  whom  shall  also  be  barber-tonsor,  one  butler,  one  under* 
butler,  one  cook,  and  one  under-cook,' 

**  The  monastic  or  collegiate  characters  of  the  bodies  thus  constituted, 
is  indicated  by  the  names  and  offices  of  the  inferior  ministers  above 
specified)  who  were  intended  to  form  a  part  of  the  establishment  of  the 
common  hall,  in  which  most  of  the  subordinate  members,  including 
the  boys  to  be  instructed  in  grammar,  were  to  take  their  meals.  There 
was  also  another  point  in  which  the  cathedrals  were  meant  to  resemble 
and  supply  the  place  of  the  old  religious  houses, ».  e,  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  certain  number  of  students  at  the  universities.  Thus  in  the 
^general  injunctions  to  be  given  (a.d.  1535)  in  the  king's  highness' 
behalf  to  all  monasteries,  it  was  ordained  that  the  abbot  or  president  of 
every  religious  house  should  '  keep  andfynde*m  some  university  one  or 
two  of  his  brothers,  according  to  the  ability  and  possessions  of  his 
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house :  which  hrethren,  after  they  were  learned  in  good  and  holy  letten^'  r^ 
when  they  returned  home,  might  instruct  and  teach  their  brethren,  took  f. 
diligently  preach  the  Word  of  God.*  So  again  it  is  recorded,  that  U  f - 
the  years  1536  and  1547|  Henry  YIII.  commanded  that  'erery  ^ 
parson,  vicar,  clerk,  or  beneficed  man,  being  able  to  dispend,  in  bene6e»  e; . 
or  promotion  in  the  Church,  100/.  or  more,  should  for  every  of  the  8ai4  -i  i: 
100/.  yearly,  give  a  competent  exhibition  to  maintain  one  scholar,  oc  ^ 
more,  in  the  grammar  schools,  or  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  --^ 
Cambridge.'  ,^ 

"  Accordingly,  one  result  of  the  suppression  of  the  old  monasteries  wa%  ,• 
that  many  of  the  younger  monks  and  friars  dependent  upon  them  fat  ,v 
support,  were  obliged  to  leave  the  universities,  the  population  of  whicli^  V 
was  considerably  thinned  in  consequence.  For  this,  however,  some  com"  X 
pensation  was  made,  by  imposing  upon  the  new  cathedrals  the  obli^-  ''^ 
tion  of  maintaining  at  the  universities,  out  of  their  corporate  funds,  a  '^ 
certain  number  of  students  proportionate  to  their  several  possessions,  }- 
and  the  number  of  the  foundation  scholars  in  their  respective  grammar  -^i 
schools.  Indeed,  the  preamble  of  the  act  31  Henry  YIII.  c.  9,  fcir  -i^ 
founding  the  new  cathedrals,  preserved  in  Henry's  own  handwriting,  \\ 
tecites  that  they  were  established  '  To  the  intent  that  children  might  bis  \ 
brought  up  in  learnyng,  and  clerks  noryshed  in  the  universities.'  Thus,  \ 
by  his  regulation,  the  church  or  college  of  Canterbury  was  required  to  % 
maintain  {alere,  t.  e.  to  provide  alimony  for)  twenty-four  poor  students,  { 
twelve  at  Oxford  and  twelve  at  Cambridge,  the  allowance  originally  J 
granted  for  this  purpose  being  estates  of  the  value  of  200/. '  dere  by  the 
yere.'  So  Chester,  Ely,  Peterborough,  and  Rochester,  were  required 
to  maintain  each  four  students  in  the  universities,  and  Worcester  twelve^  ' 
and  Westminster  twenty." 

In  the  foundation  of  new  chapters  by  Henry  VIII.  there  are 
certain  offices  mentioned,  which  it  would  have  been  most  desirable 
to  have  retained,  and  for  the  apparent  abeyance  of  which,  in  the 
present  day^  in  various  cathedrals,  we  are  unable  satisfactorily  to 
account.  We  allude  to  the  Deacons.  It  seems  that  every 
chapter  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  was  to  have  a  "deacon  and 
subdeacon,''^  who  are  called,  in  some  statutes,  a  "  gospeller  and 
epistler,'' — the  duty  of  the  deacon  and  subdeacon  being  to  read  the 
Gospel  and  Epistle. 

In  the  passage  just  quoted  we  find  amongst  the  officers  as 
planned  and  settled  by  Henry  VIII.  in  the  Statutes  of  the  Cathe- 
dral and  Metropolitical  Church  of  Canterbury,  "  one  deacon,  one 
subdeacon."  In  the  cathedral  church  of  Durham,  "  one  deacon, 
one  subdeacon.'''  Mr.  Whiston  states  that  the  chapter  of  the 
statutes  in  which  these  appointments  are  directed,  is  lumost  iden* 
tically  the  same  in  the  statutes  of  all  the  cathedrals  founded  by 
Henry  VIII.  We  find  (p.  10)  in  a  scheme  for  the  formation  of  the 
college  of  Canterbury,  that  the  *'  gospeller"  and  "  epysteller"  (or 
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iacon  and  subdeacon)  were  to  have  salaries  of  102*  In  the  on- 
inal  plan  for  the  foundation  of  the  college  of  Ely  (p.  12),  we  find 
le  names  of  "  Sir  John  Spirarde,  eospeUer  there,  8/.  C"  and  "  Sir 
'homas  Maunde,  pistoUer  there,  S/^  So  agam,  in  the  cathedral 
f  BfOchester  (p.  17),  there  were  a  ^^  deacon  and  subdeacon,  each 
l{.  Ws.  1  OdP  In  a  table  prefixed  to  this  pamphlet,  and  drawn  np 
rom  a  manuscript  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,  compared  with  the  cathedral  statutes,  where- 
STer  it  was  possible,  the  '^  deacon  and  subdeacon  ^  regularly  appear 
in  the  list  of  officers  of  the  cathedrals  of  Canterbury,  Rochester, 
Grloucester,  Bristol,  Carlisle,  Chester,  Durham,  and  Ely,  with 
salaries  of  different  amounts.  The  list  does  not  mention  any  such 
officers  at  Peterborough,  Worcester,  or  Winchester ;  and  of  the 
remaining  cathedrals  of  the  new  foundation  we  have  no  account  in 
this  respect.  With  reference  to  the  cathedrals  of  the  older  foun- 
dation, we  have  no  means  of  judging  as  to  what  their  regulations 
were  as  to  the  employment  of  a  ^^  deacon  and  subdeacon  C  but 
we  cannot  suppose  that  their  rule  varied  from  that  adopted  in  the 
new  cathedrals.  Without  doubt  they  all  had  their  deacons  and 
sabdeacons  also. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  office  of  9uMea,con^  it  could  not  of 
coarse  be  expected  that  any  such  office  should  remain  in  cathe- 
dral and  collegiate  churches,  the  order  having  been  discontinued 
at  the  Reformation ;  but  we  should  certainly  have  supposed  that 
the  office  of  dec^on^  being  one  of  the  holy  orders  recognized  by  the 
Church  of  England,  would  have  continued  in  cathedrals,  when 
Henry  VIII.,  the  founder  of  the  majority  of  those  collegiate 
bodies,  expressly  mentions  them  in  his  statutes  given  to  his 
cathedrals.  But  we  have  looked  in  vain  through  the  lists  of 
cathedral  and  collegiate  officers  in  the  clergy  list  to  find  any  such 
office  as  that  of  deacon.  Throughout  the  whole  list  of  cathedral 
fiinctionaries  comprised  in  the  Clergy  List,  we  can  only  find  a  single 
instance  in  which  the  offices  of  gospeller  and  epistler  appointed  by 
King  Henry  VIII.  are  still  retained.  This  honourable  exception 
is  to  be  found  at  Norwich.  Every  where  else,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  the  offices  of  gospeller  and  epistler,  or  deacon  and  subdeacon, 
have  wholly  disappeared.  We  have  some  notion  of  having  heard 
of  "gospeller  and  epistler"  in  some  other  cathedral;  but  of 
^^  deacon  "  we  have  never  heard  as  existing  in  any  English  cathe- 
dral within  our  own  times. 

It  appears  from  the  following  passage  in  Mr.  Whiston's  pam- 
phlet (p.  46),  that  at  the  commencement  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign  a  power  was  given  to  withdraw  the  salaries  paid  to  the 
deacon  and  subdeacon,  in  favour  of  the  divinity  lecturer : — 

^*  Her  royal  father,  Henry  VIIL,  reserved  to  himself  and  his  sue* 
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cesiors,  fall  power  and  authority  to  alter  the  original  statutes  of  Ui 
cathedrals,  and  even  to  frame  new  ones.  Still  she  did  not  avail  hersetf 
of  this  power,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  adapt  those  statutes  to 
the  worship  of  the  reformed  faith,  until  an  Act  of  Parliament  bad  beep 
passed  empowering  her  to  do  so.  Hoyal  commissioners  were  thea 
appointed  for  this  purpose,  and  among  their  amendments  are  two  whidk 
bear  upon  the  question  of  suppressions.  One  of  them  occurs  in  Cap^ 
XXI,  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Coll.  MS.,  intituled  'De  Lectore  Theolo- 
gico,*  and  is  as  follows  : — 

"  '  The  reader  in  theology  shall  have  for  his  stipend  20/.  at  least} 
and  that  this  may  be  the  more  easily  paid,  we  allow  the  stipends  whieli 
have  heretofore  been  paid  to  the  deacon  and  subdeacon,  to  be  paid  fbt 
the  future  to  the  said  reader  ;  and  if  their  stipend  shall  not  amount  t6 
the  said  sum  of  201,,  let  the  dean  and  chapter  be  bound  to  supply  tiie 
remainder.'  Now  this  injunction,  it  will  be  seen,  does  any  thing  but 
allow  to  a  chapter  the  privilege  of  suppressing  the  offices  of  deaooa 
and  subdeacon,  and  appropriating  their  stipends  to  any  other  purpose 
except  the  provision  for  a  reader  in  theology/' 

Now,  this  direction,  so  far  as  it  was  acted  on,  doubtless  left  the 
office  of  deacon  in  cathedrals  without  payment  from  the  cathednl 
funds;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it 
was  intended  to  suppress  the  office  itself,  and  it  need  not]  have 
been  suppressed,  and  we  presume  that  in  all  cathedrals  of  King 
Henry's  foundation,  at  least,  it  is  merely  in  abeyance  at  tUi 
moment.  But  when  we  look  at  the  constitution  of  the  cathedral 
bodies,  we  cannot  but  be  under  the  impression,  that  in  many 
instances  there  are  funds  which  are  still  applicable  to  the  pur* 
pose  of  maintaining  deacons,  as  far  as  they  go.  For  we  do  not 
see  the  office  of  Divinity  Lecturer^  which  was  permitted  to  absorb 
the  deacon's  income,  extant  except  in  a  very  few  of  the  cathedrals. 
We  only  find  lecturers  on  divinity  in  Ely,  Hereford,  and  West- 
minster. Of  the  latter  we  do  not  feel  quite  certain,  as  we  know 
not  whether  the  office  of  ^^  Term  lecturer,''  mentioned  as  amongst 
the  collegiate  offices,  is  the  same  as  that  of  ^'  divinity  lecturer. 

Since,  therefore,  the  office  of  divinity  lecturer  only  exists  ia 
two  or  three  of  the  chapters  out  of  thirty,  we  think  there  is  rear 
son  to  suppose  that  the  office  of  deacon  has  not  been  legally 
divested  of  its  revenues  in  all  cases,  and  that  it  might  be  revived 
in  many,  if  not  all,  of  our  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  enter  into  the  feelings  with  which  Mr. 
Whiston  evidently  regards  cathedral  bodies  in  general.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  tiiat  the  character  of  the  system  contemplated 
by  their  founders  has  widely  altered  in  the  course  t)f  ages ;  and ' 
we  certainly  cannot  exonerate  from  blame,  in  some  respects, 
those  who,  m  former  ages,  unnecessarily  deviated  from  the  duwc- 


tions  of  founders.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  surely  be  unrea* 
lonable  to  regard  the  chapters  as  deserving  of  peculiar  blame  in 
this  respect,  for  it  will  be  found  that  all  corporate  bodies  and  all 
institutions  have  a  tendency  to  change  and  alteration  either  in 
eisentiab  or  non-essentials ;  and  looking  to  the  perpetual  sjrstem 
of  alteration  in  the  various  parts  of  &e  Constitution,  and  the 
mrious  foundations  for  educational  and  charitable  purposes,  we 
think  that  any  candid  and  just  mind  will  not  be  disposed  to  re- 
gard the  chapters  of  the  present  day  as  exhibiting  any  such  case 
of  deviation  from  the  regulations  of  their  founders,  as  should  ren- 
der them  peculiarly  deserving  of  pubUc  reprobation.  The  altera- 
tions which  have  been  introduced  have  been  the  slow  growth  of 
centuries,  and  are  not  the  acts  of  our  present  deans  and  canons. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  vindication  of  the  chapters  from  im- 
putations which  are  somewhat  unjustly  thrown  on  them,  we  must 
Itill  be  permitted  to  express  an  opinion,  that  where  it  is  possible 
to  carry  out  the  designs  of  founders,  without  any  manifest  in* 
convenience,  or  injustice,  they  ought  strictly  to  be  attended  to ; 
and  we  do  very  earnestly  press  upon  the  attention  of  the 
ebapters  the  question,  whether  they  ought  not  to  restore  the 
office  of  deacon  in  their  cathedrals,  and  thus  not  merely  carry  out 
thQ  wishes  of  their  founders,  but  supply  a  defect  in  our  present 
bierarchical  arrangements — ^the  office  of  deacon  being  no  where  in 
existence  as  a  distinct  office.  We  feel  assiu*ed  that  there  are 
numy  members  of  chapters  who  must  feel  an  interest  in  such  a 
question,  and  who  would,  with  a  view  to  the  general  interests  of 
tiie  Church  of  England,  endeavour  to  remedy  the  defect  re^ 
ferredto.  ... 

The  collegiate  character  of  these  institutions  has  been  almost 
aitirdy  lost  in  the  course  of  time.  Originally,  the  canons,  minor 
canons,  singing  men,  choristers,  scholars,  and  inferior  officers  of 
each  cathedral,  appear  to  have  lived  within  the  precincts  of  the 
cathedral,  and  partaken  of  their  meals  together  m  the  hall,  as  is 
still  customary  in  colleges  at  the  universities.  The  establishment 
cS  the  various  chapters  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  included  the 
following  grades  of  office ; — ^a  dean,  vice-dean,  treasurer,  sacrist, 
precentor^  prebendaries  or  canons,  minor  canons,  preachers, 
deacon  and  subdeacon,  master  of  the  school,  organist,  under- 
master,  lay  clerks,  subsacrists  or  sextons,  vergers,  bellringers, 
barbitonsors  and  porters,  choristers,  grammar  boys,  students, 
bedesmen  or  alnasmen,  a  receiver,  a  seneschal,  an  auditor, 
caterers,  butlers  or  manciples,  cooks,  undei^cooks.  The  number 
of  names  "  on  the  books'"  of  the  college  might  amount  to  one 
hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  even  more.  It  was,  in 
faet,  quite  as  numerous  a  body  as  an  ordinary-sized  college  at  one 
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of  the  universities.  The  cathedral  was  the  coQege  chapel,  and  ^ 
its  officers  in  themselves,  with  their  families,  must  have  formed  a  t 
tolerable  congregation. 

We  must  confess  that  we  think  there  is  much  cause  for  r^^ret   e 
that  this  collegiate  character  has  been  lost.     It  is  to  be  lamented   2 
that  the  canons  of  cathedrals  were  not  tied  down  to  constant   r- 
residence  at  the  cathedral,  and  to  a  collegiate  life.     Had  they    : 
been  prevented  from  holding  other  benefices  in  plurality,  and 
thereby  absenting  themselves  from  the  cathedral,  and  had  the   . 
cure  of  souls  in  the  cathedral  city  been  restored  to  them,  we    : 
should  have  had,  perhaps,  as  desirable  a  state  of  things  as  could 
well  have  been  imagined.      To   place   a  body  of  clergy  in  a 
cathedral  close,  without  any  duties  except  those  of  attending  the 
cathedral  service,  would  not,  we  are  persuaded,  have  been  bene- 
ficial to  those  clergy  themselves,  or  to  the  Church  generally.    It 
would  have  put  them  in  an  unnatural  position,  and  have  divested 
them  of  the  highest  privileges  of  their  office,  and  would,  there- 
fore, probably  have  tended  to  produce  habits  of  sloth  and  self- 
indulgence.    But  could  these  institutions  have  been  continued  in 
the  collegiate  form  contemplated  by  their  founders,  and  restored 
to  the  original  uses  of  cathedral  bodies,  i.e.  to  the  cure   of 
souls,  the  results  would  have  probably  been  most  salutary  to  the 
Church. 

But  the  question  will  arise,  after  all,  in  the  mind.  To  what 
causes  are  we  to  attribute  such  alterations  in  the  cathedral 
system — alterations  which  are  plainly  not  desirable  in  themselves, 
and  which  all,  apparently,  tend  to  the  promotion  of  the  ease  or 
profit  of  individuals,  without  much  regard  to  the  public  weliare! 
We  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  all  the  matters  of  complaint  which 
Mr.  Whiston  has  advanced.  We  can  only  allude  to  the  com- 
plaints which  are  made,  that  the  minor  canons,  schoolmasters, 
singing  men,  organists,  and  other  inferior  officers  of  cathedrals, 
as  well  as  the  choristers,  and  grammar  scholars,  the  students, 
bedesman,  &;c.  are  either  entirely  discontinued,  or  paid  inade- 
quately, and  less  than  the  founders  intended,  while  the  whole 
increase  in  the  value  of  cathedral  property  has  been  absorbed  by 
the  dean  and  canons,  and  the  patronage  of  the  benefices  in  the 
g^ft  of  each  chapter,  has  become  a  matter  of  private  accommoda-* 
tion  to  their  members  for  the  preferment  of  their  own  families. 
We  need  not  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  dean  of  a  metropolitan 
cathedral  was  actually  deprived  a  few  years  since  in  consequence 
of  his  practice  of  selling  the  presentations  of  livings  in  his  gift, 
and  merely  escaped  in  consequence  of  an  oversight  in  the  process 
for  his  removal.  We  naturally  ask.  What  is  the  cause  of  such 
serious  defects  and  abuses  as  have  certainly  grown  up  I     What 
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is  the  cause  of  that  worldly  ^rU  which  has  so  extensively  existed 
in  cathedral  establishments,  and  which  has  led  to  their  downfall ! 

In  the  first  place  we  must  say,  with  great  regret,  that  those 
whose  especial  duty  it  was  to  exercise  a  systematic  supervision  of 
iJie  chapters  have  not  adequately  felt  the  extent  of  their  duties 
m  this  respect.  Visitations  of  chapters  have  been  rarely  held. 
In  the  trial  of  the  Dean  of  York,  it  appeared  that  the  late  Arch- 
bishop of  York  had  never  held  a  visitation  of  his  cathedral 
church,  during  an  episcopate  of  thirty  years,  until  he  was  obliged 
to  hold  one  for  tne  purpose  of  correcting  abuses  which  had 
become  unbearable  and  notorious.  We  apprehend  that  visita- 
tions of  chapters  have  been  exceedingly  rare  occurrences  in  this 
country.  We  never  remember,  at  least,  to  have  heard  of  such 
a  visitation,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Dean  of  York^  in  which 
inquiry  was  regularly  and  minutely  made  whether  the  statutes  of 
the  Church  were  observed. 

Now  this  ought  not  to  have  been  so.  The  founders  of  cathe« 
drals  certainly  expected  the  bishops,  who  are  visitors  of  those 
societies,  to  discharge  their  office  without  fear  or  favour,  and 
yaih  sufficient  frequency.  We  cite  the  following  extract  from, 
the  Statutes  of  the  Cathedral  of  Rochester,  founded  by  King 
Henry  VIII.,  as  given  in  Mr.  Whiston^s  pamphlet,  p.  120 : — 

«  Statute  XXXVII.  On  the  visitation  of  the  Church  : — 
"  There  is  no  work  so  piously  begun,  so  prosperously  continued,  so 
faithfully  consummated,  but  that  it  is  easily  undermined,  and  by  care- 
lessness and  negligence  overthrown.  Ko  statutes  are  framed  so  sacred 
and  firm,  but  that  by  length  of  time  they  come  into  oblivion  and  con- 
tempt; unless  there  be  kept  up  continued  watchfulness  and  zeal  of  piety. 
And  Uiat  this  indeed  may  never  come  to  pass  or  possibly  happen  in  our 
Church,  We  relying  upon  the  faithfulness  and  diligence  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester  for  the  time  being,  do  constitute  him  visitor  of  our 
cathedral  church  of  Rochester,  willing  and  commanding  that  with 
Christian  faith  and  ardent  zeal  of  piety  he  do  natch  and  industriously 
take  care,  that  these  statutes  and  ordinances  of  our  Church  published  by 
us  be  inviolably  observed^  and  its  rights,  liberties,  and  privileges  defended 
and  maintained.  And  that  this  may  be  so,  We  ordain  and  will,  that 
the  bishop  himself  so  often  as  he  shall  be  requested  by  the  dean,  or  by 
the  canons,  nay,  even  if  not  requested^  do,  at  any  rate  once  in  every 
three  years,  in  his  own  person  (unless  a  great  necessity  hinder  him), 
and  if  not,  by  his  chancellor,  visit  our  Church,  and  summon  the  dean, 
the  canons,  the  minor  canons,  the  lay  clerks,  and  all  the  other  officers 
of  our  Church  to  a  suitable  place.  And  by  virtue  of  this  present 
statute,  we  grant  the  bishop  full  power  and  authority  to  interrogate  the 
dean,  canons,  &c.  about  all  and  singular  the  articles  comprised  in  our 
statutes,  and  about  any  other  articles  soever  concerning  the  condition, 
advantage,  or  honour  of  our  Church,  and  to  compel  every  one  of  them» 
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X  actual  truth  of  the  Church*    And  with  respect  to 

;harge8,  of  any  kind  soever,  let  the  bishop  punUh 
{  discovered  and  proved,  according  to  the  measure 
od  charge,  and  do  all  things  which  shall  seem 
mation  of  abuses ^  and  which  shall  he  determined 
i  the  office  of  a  visitor.     And  we  will  and  com* 
;  dean  as  the  canons,  and  the  other  officers  of  our 
Church,  do  in  all  the  premises  obey  the  bishop  himself.     Moreoyeri 
because  we  wish  these  our  statutes  to  continue  for  ever^  if  any  dissension 
shall  hereafter  arise  between  the  dean  and  canons,  about  the  true  mean- 
ing of  our  statutes,  all  of  which  we  will  should  be  understood  according 
to  their  plain  and  grammatical  sense,  We  will  and  decree,  that  any 
clause  of  a  statute  about  which  the  controversy  shall  arise,  be  referred 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  whose  interpretation,  if  not  c&n^ 
trary  to  our  statutes,  we  order  those  who  have  donbted  to  stand  and 
obey  it.     Nevertheless,  "we  forbid  the  visitor  and  the  expounder  of  our 
statutes  and  all  others,  of  whatsoever  dignity  and  authority,  to  make 
any  new  statutes  or  dispense  with  any  one.     We  also  forbid  the  dean 
and  the  canons  of  our  Church  from  receiving  statutes  of  this  kindf  under 
the  penalty  of  perjury  and  perpetual  removal  from  our  Church" 

The  author  of  statutes  like  this  certainly  provided,  as  far  as 
language  can  go,  for  the  perpetual  observance  of  his  regulations. 
But  he  had,  after  all,  to  depend  upon  human  instrumentality 
in  carrying  his  designs  into  effect,  and  hence  they  have  been 
subject  to  the  vicissitudes  experienced  by  other  institutions.  The 
visitors  appointed  by  his  statutes  were  indulgent  and  easy  men, 
or  else  confided  the  management  of  cathedrals  to  their  deans  and 
canons.  They  were  satisfied  to  leave  the  observance  of  the 
statutes  to  the  good  feeling  of  the  members  of  chapters,  and  only 
interfered  when  appealed  to  in  some  particular  case.  The  result 
of  such  an  indulgent  course  of  proceeding  was,  of  course,  that  the 
statutes  were  neglected  in  various  points,  and  deviations  from  the 
founder'^s  injunctions  became  gradually  customary  and  universal* 
The  chapters  have  had  their  share  of  responsibility  for  their 
departing  from  the  regulations  which  they  were  pledged  to  adhere 
to;  but  then  the  bishops  have  been  scarcely  less  responsible, 
because,  if  they  had  discharged  their  office  of  visitors,  the  statutes 
would  have  been  upheld.  There  are  some  remarks  on  this 
subject  in  Mr.  Whiston^s  pamphlet  which  deserve  transcribing* 

"  Very  apposite,  also,  are  the  words  of  Mn  Hope,  the  eloquent  advo- 
cate of  the  chapters,  on  this  same  subject  of  episcopal  visitation.  They 
were  spoken  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  short  time  before  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  pleaded  his  oath  as  a  reason  for  not  supporting  the  measure 
which  Mr.  Hope  opposed,  and  they  deserve  quoting,  not  only  as  being 
full  of  truth,  but  as  expressing  the  Heelings  of  a  weU*in£ormed  friend  of 
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deans  and  chapterii  and  conveying  a  warning  to  them  in  termiTeproaeh- 
fill,  indeed,  but  inttrnctive,  if  not  prophetic. 

" '  Now,  my  lords,'  he  said,  *  I  fully  admit  that  they  (the  bishops) 
have  considerable  power  over  the  institutions  as  visitors  of  them  ;  and 
wmt  deeply  do  I  wish  that  the  bishops  of  this  Church  in  the  last  century 
had  applied  themselves  to  their  ordinary  and  legitimate  power  in  this 
respect.  Had  they  done  so,  those  bodies  would  at  this  time  have  held 
so  high  a  station  in  the  opinion  of  the  country,  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  that  we  should  ever  have  had  a  measure  such  as  this  sug- 
gested to  ns.  But  this  is  the  way  in  which  we  proceed  in  all  our 
modem  reformations.  First,  we  neglect  and  abuse  the  institutions  of 
oar  ancestors  ;  and  then  we  turn  upon  them  in  anger,  or  in  hastiness, 
and  destroy  that  as  useless  which  it  only  rested  with  ourselves  to  make 
most  useful.'  And  if  this  is  true  generally  ;  most  assuredly  has  it  rested 
with  visitors  and  deans  and  chapters  to  make  our  cathedral  institutions 
most  useful  and  most  popular  ;  a  support  to  the  Church,  and  a  blessing 
to  the  nation  ;  objects  of  veneration  with  the  rich,  and  of  grateful  affec- 
tion with  the  poor  ;  and  such  they  might  have  made  them  by  simply 
and  honestly  fulfilling  the  will  of  the  founder,  and  carrying  out  faithfully 
his  injunctions.  Instead  of  this,  cathedrals  have  been  suffered  to  ex- 
emplify the  good  old  law,  that  those  should  keep  who  can;  whereas 
they  ought  to  have  been  enduring  and  unchanging  patterns  of  whatso- 
ever things  are  true,  whatsoever  Uiings  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are 
of  good  reportt" 

We  have,  therefore,  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hope  for  stating,  that 
the  tacit  abrogation  of  many  of  the  statutes  of  the  cathedrals 
has  been  the  fault  of  those  who  were  bound  by  the  statutes,  and 
by  considerations  still  higher  than  those  founded  on  any  such 
human  authority,  to  a  vigilant  inspection  of  the  capitular  bodies. 
And  must  we  not  attribute  to  the  same  cause  the  decay  of  dis- 
cipline generally !  How  many  of  the  canons  and  rubrics  have 
become  obsolete  in  practice,  though  they  are  still  legally  bindifag, 
and  have  never  been  abrogated  by  any  authority.  In  this  case, 
as  in  that  of  the  cathedral  statutes,  no  small  amount  of  responsi- 
bility rests  on  the  hierarchy  of  former  generations ;  and  (shall  we 
say  it  ?)  of  the  present  generation  also.  For  it  is  a  very  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  faithful  member  of  the  Church,  who 
may  wish  to  obey  what  the  Church  has  directed,  and  what  has 
never  been  abrogated  by  any  authority,  to  find,  that  preceding 
prelates  have  acquiesced  in  deviations  from  the  Church's  rules, 
and  that  the  chief  pastor  who  is  set  over  him,  is  following  in  their 
footsteps.  He  is  placed  in  a  position  which  he  ought  not  to  be 
required  to  occupy.  He  has  to  take  a  course  which  is  a  tacit 
reproof  to  others,  and  even  to  his  own  spiritual  superior ;  and  he 
has  to  advocate  the  claims  of  authority,  while  authority  is  not 
maintained  by  its  hving  representatives.     The  result  of  ill-judged 
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indulgence  or  want  of  zeal  amongst  the  rulers  of  the  Church  in 

East  generations  is,  that  obedience  to  the  Church'^s  directions, 
owever  good  and  reasonable  in  themselves,  is  held  to  be  an  inno- 
vation.    This  is  not  as  it  should  be. 

But  then^  another  question  here  suggests  itself.  How  has  it 
happened  that  the  bishops  of  the  Church  have  been  men  of  such 
easy  dispositions,  or  have  shown  so  moderate  an  amount  of  zeal 
in  behalf  of  the  Churches  institutions  and  directions !  The  reason 
is  evident.  It  arises  from  the  system  of  appointment  to  bishoprics 
which  has  grown  up  within  the  last  century  and  a  half.  As  soon 
as  bishoprics  passed  away  from  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  (which 
was  anxious,  for  reasons  of  State,  to  secure  the  appointment  of  the 
most  deserving  men  as  bishops)  to  that  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
there  could  not  be  any  room  for  hoping  that  any  qualifications 
would  be  regarded  except  those  which  were  connected  either  with 
personal  or  political  considerations.  Accordingly  so  it  has  been 
too  commonly  ;  and  under  these  circumstances  we  could  only  have 
an  episcopate  whose  zeal  for  the  Church  was  of  a  very  limited 
description,  and  with  whom  the  care  of  the  temporalities  of  their 
sees  and  of  the  Church  generally  was  a  primary  consideration. 
So  convinced  are  we  of  the  mischief  of  ministerial  appointments  to 
bishoprics,  that  we  would  gladly  give  up  all  the  temporal  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  our  episcopate,  including  their  endowments  and 
their  seats  in  Parliament,  if  the  State  would  consent  on  these 
terms  to  transfer  the  election  of  bishops  from  the  hands  of  the 
Minister  of  the  day,  to  some  body  or  bodies  in  which  the  majority 
of  the  Church  should  agree  to  place  it.  The  present  system  has 
a  tendency  to  set  aside  that  qualification  without  which  all  others 
are  of  no  avail — religious  earnestness.  A  minister — a  man  of  the 
world,  will  never,  if  he  can  help  it,  appoint  a  priest  of  well-known 
zeal  and  devotion  to  the  episcopal  bench.  He  may  appoint  a 
learned  or  an  able  man  to  some  office  in  the  Church,  in  order  to 
acquire  the  character  of  a  patron  of  classical  or  other  learning. 
He  may  appoint  men  of  no  decided  character,  in  order  to  provide 
pliable  instruments  for  carrying  out  government  measures.  He 
may  appoint  personal  friends  without  regard  to  qualification  ;  and 
msy  find  himself  obliged,  with  equal  unscrupulousness,  to  nomi- 
nate the  relatives  or  friends  of  members  of  the  government.  But 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  in  which  the  real  objects  of  appoint- 
ments are  not  attended  to,  but  are  superseded  by  other  consider- 
ations, the  necessary  result  must  be  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
objects  themselves  sufier.  If  the  command  of  armies  or  fleets  in 
a  war  were  dispensed,  not  with  a  view  to  the  real  fitness  of  the 
commanders  selected,  to  carry  out  the  great  objects  of  the  nation, 
but  with  reference  to  family  interest,  or  politics  only,  the  interests 
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of  the  State  would  suffer.    And  so  it  must  be  with  the  Church; 
when  her  commands  are  distributed  without  reference  to  positive 
qualifications.    To  fill  the  office  of  a  Christian  bishop  none  but  an 
apostolical  man — a  man  of  purity,  zeal,  humility,  charity,  wisdom^ 
j^ould  be  sought  for.   These  are  the  fiirst  and  most  essential  con- 
siderations, which  we  say,  with  grief,  are,  notoriously,  never  made 
the  subject  of  consideration  by  those  to  whom  the  appointment  of 
bishops  is  entrusted ;  and  we  have  had  to  lament,  in  consequence, 
the  apathy  of  a  century  and  a  half — the  relaxation  of  sound  dis- 
cipline— the  decline  of  sound  learning — ^the  laxity  of  religious 
opinion  verging  towards  philosophical  indifference — the  discon- 
tinuance of  synods — ^the  abeyance  of  much  of  the  episcopal  office — 
the  discouragement  of  more  lively  and  earnest  devotion — the  mis- 
application of  ecclesiastical  patronage — and  other  evils  of  many 
•descriptions. 

We  wish  to  see  the  Church  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  and 
alh'ance  with  the  State,  as  far  as  the  State  will  permit  the 
alliance  ;  but  we  object  to  any  system  which  tends  to  make  the 
Church  the  slave  of  the  State,  or  which  impairs  her  health,  by 
infecting  her  leading  and  noblest  organs  with  the  spirit  of  the 
world.  It  is  against  the  intrusion  of  the  spirit  of  worldliness 
into  high  places  that  all  members  of  the  Church  are  bound  to 

f)rotest.  We  would  rather  see  error  itself  than  apathy  and 
ukewarmness.  The  one  might  be  resisted  and  exposed ;  but  the 
other  is  a  less  assailable  evil,  and  yet  a  more  eating  canker. 
Hence  it  meets  with  the  severest  reprobation  from  God,  in  terms 
which  suit  the  case  of  every  worldly  intruder  into  the  office  of 
the  supreme  care  of  souls.  "  I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  art 
neither  cold  nor  hot :  I  would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot.  So 
then  because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will 
spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth.  Because  thou  sayest,  I  am  rich,  and 
increased  with  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing ;  and  knowest 
not  thou  art  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and 
naked :  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that 
thou  mayest  be  rich ;  and  white  raiment,  that  thou  mayest  be 
clothed,  and  that  the  shame  of  thy  nakedness  do  not  appear;  and 
anoint  thine  eyes  with  eyesalve,  that  thou  mayest  see.  As  many 
as  I  love,  I  rebuke  and  chasten:  be  zealous  therefore,  and 
repent." 

This  language  was  addressed  by  St.  John  to  the  bishop  of  the 
Church  of  the  Laodiceans ;  and  it  has  been,  doubtless,  applicable 
to  many  other  bishops  since  that  time.  And,  in  general,  it  is 
a  solemn  and  awful  warning  against  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of 
worldliness  amongst  rulers  and  dignitaries  in  the  Church. 

This  is  no  question  between  one  set  of  opinions  and  another ; 
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it  18  a  question  which  concerns  the  existence  of  religion  in  general 
It  is  whether  reliffious  earnestness  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Ohrist  is  to  prevail,  or  whether  the  spirit  of  the  world,  which  is 
apposed  to  Christ,  is  to  prevail.  We  are  deeply  convinced  that 
to  place  the  nomination  of  the  heads  of  the  Church  in  the 
hand  of  mere  politicians,  is  to  taint  it  at  its  source.  True  it 
is,  that  pure  water  sometimes  comes  forth  from  that  impure 
fountain ;  and  we  have  continually  to  pray  that  the  grace  ot 
God  may  be  extended  to  those  who  have  been  called  in  His 
providence  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  ministry.  But  it  is  not 
possible  to  avoid  the  conviction,  that  State  patronage,  as  exer- 
cised  by  prime  ministers,  has  been,  for  a  long  series  of  yea«, 
amongst  the  greatest,  though  most  quiet  and  unsuspected,  evils 
from  which  the  cause  of  Christianity  has  been  suffering  in  this 
country.  We  are  satisfied  that  this  feeling  is  extensively  pre*- 
valent  amongst  Churchmen,  whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  their 
views  in  some  respects.  More  especially  does  it  exist  amongst 
those  of  the  laity  who  have  been  enabled  by  their  position  in 
the  world  to  see  something  of  the  working  of  the  present  system, 
and  to  ascertain  the  motives  and  principles  of  selection  which 
actuate  ministers  in  their  appointments  to  ecclesiastical  benefices. 
The  disgust  of  such  men  is  very  great  at  what  they  have  seen  and 
known ;  and  it  may  be,  that  the  tendency  in  their  minds  would 
be,  in  some  instances,  to  desire  the  removal  of  all  those  tem- 
poral distinctions  and  advantages  with  which  the  episcopate  is 
surrounded,  in  the  hope  of  rendering  it  an  object  of  less  value 
in  the  eyes  of  politicians  and  of  worldly  clergymen.  The  speeches 
of  Mr.  Horsman  in  parliament  exhibit  something  of  this  spirit ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  received  in  parliament 
and  in  the  country,  shows  what  is  working  in  the  minds  of  many 
amongst  us. 

There  is  something  in  Mr.  Horsman^s  tone  which  appears  to 
be  at  times  too  harsh  and  violent ;  and  we  feel  uneasy  in  perusing 
some  of  his  details,  which  appear  rather  too  personal.  Still,  on 
the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  hope  that  Mr.  Horsman,  though 
somewhat  unscrupulous  in  his  mode  of  attack^  and  perhaps  some* 
what  hasty  in  adopting  some  of  his  inferences,  is  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Church  in  general.  In 
the  ^'  Five  Speeches''  which  we  have  mentioned  above,  Mr. 
Horsman's  chief  subject  of  complaint  is  the  alleged  faults  of  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners  in  the  administration  of  the  funds 
placed  at  their  disposal.  According  to  his  statements,  the  com- 
missioners, who  include  all  the  episcopal  bench  in  their  number, 
have  permitted  the  bishops  of  various  sees  to  receive  incomes 
which  amount  to  26,000^.  a  year  above  the  sum  intended  by  the 
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I^idatiire,  the  wealthier  sees  paying  less  than  they  onght  in  the 
way  of  contribution,  and  the  poorer  sees  being  more  liberally  aided 
than  was  contemplated.  The  large  sums  expended  on  episcopal 
residences  by  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  are  also  referred 
to ;  and  the  whole  is  contrasted  with  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  money  employed  in  the  augmentation  of  new  parochial 
benefices  and  the  erection  of  parsonage-houses.  The  unfavour- 
able impresdon  created  by  tms  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
commisdoners  to  provide  for  their  own  pecuniary  interests 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  motives  which  influenced 
Mr«  Horsman  in  opposing  the  erection  of  the  see  of  Manchester 
and  the  three  other  sees  proposed  by  government.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  are  glad  to  see  that  he  is  far  from  being  opposed  to 
the  appointment  of  new  bishops,  provided  their  incomes  are  on  a 
moderate  scale.  The  following  passage  contains  important 
matter : — - 

"  Her  Majesty's  ministers  have  not  explained  to  us  wherein  lies  the 
necessity  for  these  bishops,  or  the  number  which  they  consider  eventu- 
ally desirable.  It  is  evident  they  do  not  stop  at  four  ;  but  we  hear  in 
other  quarters,  and  some  of  them  of  high  authority,  that  there  is  a  need 
for  4000  more  clergymeui  and  of  sixty  additional  bishops  to  make  the 
work  of  superintendence  efficient  and  complete.  How  can  they  ever 
expect  to  get  any  thing  approaching  that  number  ?  And  is  it  desirable 
they  should,  whatever  be  the  necessity,  if  the  new  bishops  were  to  be  of 
the  same  order  as  those  we  have  already  ?  I  think  the  distance  in  this 
country  between  rich  and  poor  is  too  great  everywhere,  but  no  where  is 
the  gulf  so  wide  and  so  deplorable  as  between  the  prelates  and  their 
clergy.  If  you  must  have  more  bishops,  they  must  be  of  that  order 
which  the  Member  for  the  University  has  suggested — an  order  more  in 
accordance  with  the  feelings  and  necessities  of  the  time,  and  through 
whom  the  benefits  you  desire  might  be  safely  and  ejSectually  attained. 
In  the  Church's  earlier  days  suffragan  bishops  were  an  useful  and 
efficient  body ;  and  their  appointment,  the  necessity  once  proved,  would 
not  be  so  unpopular  as  increasing  the  number  of  your  baronial  prelates. 
The  Hon.  Baronet  apprehended  there  might  be  some  difficulty  about 
the  payment.     I  thiiik  I  can  show  how  to  overcome  that. 

"  Take  at  once  the  whole  number  of  bishops  you  desire— -take  sixty 
loffiagans ; — ^place  them  in  the  great  towns  and  populous  districts,  with 
ample,  not  extravagant  salaries,  say  1500/.  a  year,-^requiriDg  in  all 
90,000/.  a  year.  Dividing  then  our  population  of  sixteen  millions  into 
eighty-six  districts,  there  would  thus  be  about  186,000  in  each,  and  so 
hx  the  amount  of  superintendence  would  be  well  adjusted. 

"  But  then  comes  the  payment ;  and  on  this  point  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  anticipated  difficulty.  I  am  prepared  to  show 
how  it  may  be  got  over,  and  in  this  way. 

"  No  one  can  have  cast  his  eye  over  our  cathedral  towns  without 
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observing  how  little  their  great  establishments  contribute  to  the  sacred 
purposes  for  which  thej  were  intended.  Not  only  have  the  Church 
services  degenerated  into  cold  and  unimpressive  formst  so  as  to  lead 
virtually  to  a  discontinuance  of  congregational  attendance,  but  the 
system  of  non-residences  and  pluralities,  abolished  every  where  else^ 
has  an  effect  decidedly  injurious  to  religion.  It  is  notorious  that  in  our 
cathedral  towns  there  is  the  least  education  and  the  most  Dissent. 
Now  I  propose  to  attempt  some  remedy  for  this. 

"  And  I  do  so  upon  the  plan  suggested  by  one  who  must  be  held  a 
very  high  authority,  since  it  was  to  him  that  the  Government  were 
indebted  for  their  measure  in  1836.  Every  leading  provision  of  their 
Act  was  taken  from  Lord  Henley ;  on  one  practical  point  only  did  they 
materially  depart  from  his  suggestions,  and  that  was  on  the  constitution 
of  the  commission,  in  which  experience  has  proved  that  he  was  right. 
In  Lord  Henley's  plan  of  Church  Reform,  accompanied  by  a  letter  to 
the  King  in  1832,  he  makes  this  proposal,  with  regard  to  the 
cathedrals : — 

'"In  the  administration  of  the  cathedral  property,  the  first  considera* 
tion  which  naturally  arises,  is  that  due  consideration  be  made  for  the 
celebration  of  cathedral  service.  For  this  purpose  (as  one  great  object 
will  be  the  abolition  of  every  thing  approaching  to  a  sinecure,  that  can 
be  dispensed  with,)  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  entrust  the  perform- 
ance of  divine  service  exclusively  to  the  dean,  assisted  by  such  a 
number  of  chaplains  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary.  As  his  residence 
will  be  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  he  shall  perform  the  same  quantity 
of  public  duty  as  the  incumbents  of  our  great  London  livings.  But  as 
there  will  be  no  occasional  duty — ^no  registries  to  be  kept — no  vestries 
to  attend — no  visiting  of  the  poor  and  sick,  his  labours  will  be  extremely 
slight.' 

"  In  each  cathedral  now  there  is  a  dean  whose  average  income  is 
1680/.— -four  canons  with  average  incomes  of  800/. — and  six  minor 
canons,  each  with  150/.  Reckoning  the  cathedrals  at  twenty-six 
(there  are  more,  but  one  or  two  may  be  poorer  than  I  have  said),  the 
return  stands  thus  :— 

Average  Income.  TotaL 

26  Deans                      £1680  £43,680 

104  Canons                          800  83,200 

156  Minor  Canons               150  23,400 

"  Now  if,  in  accordance  with  Lord  Henley's  proposal,  we  reduce 
this  establishment  to  a  deanvnth  1000/.  a  year,  and  the  minor  canons, 
we  shall  leave  1900/.  a  year  for  the  cathedral  services,  and  have  the 
following  surplus  :— 

Incomes.  Surplus. 

Deans  26  £26,000  £17,680 

Canons  0  0  83,200 

Minor  Canons  106  23,400  ■ 

£100,880 
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**  Here,  therefore,  is  a  sum  of  100,000/. ;  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
most  extravagant  number  of  sufEragans  that  would  be  wanted.  The 
advantages  of  this  plan  would  be  threefold — First,  you  get  the  whole 
amount  now  paid  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners'  Episcopal  and 
Common  Fund,  for  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings.  Secondly,  you 
bring  in  your  cathedrals  to  aid  the  general  wants  of  the  country,  esta- 
blishing a  resident  clergy,  between  whom  and  their  congregation  ties 
and  sympathies  are  formed,  and  you  elevate  the  tone  of  your  cathedral 
service.  Thirdly,  you  get,  if  you  need  them,  more  bishops,  and  without 
any  difficulty  either  as  to  number  or  payment.  Prove  the  necessity 
before  Parliament,  and  it  will  thus  supply  your  deficiency  by  an  addi- 
tion to  the  episcopacy  of  an  efficient  and  popular  body,  who  will  form 
a  link  between  the  prelates  and  the  clergy — aiding  the  one,  controlling 
and  encouraging  the  other. 

"  While,  however,  I  express  this  preference  for  suffragan  bishops, 
supposing  more  bishops  to  be  needful,  I  think  I  have  given  a  picture  of 
parochial  destitution  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  evil  is  of  a  very 
different  character,  and  needs  a  very  different  remedy.  Our  first 
thought  must  be  for  our  parochial  poor :  our  first  duty  is  to  bring  home 
religious  instruction  to  them.  Of  this  too  I  am  quite  sure,  that  an 
enlargement  of  the  episcopacy  would  not  alone  make  it  more  efficient.*' 

This  passage  brings  us  back  to  the  subject  of  cathedral  esta- 
blishments, in  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  very  great  and 
undesirable  alterations  have  been  permitted  to  take  place.  The 
collegiate  character  has  been  allowed  to  fall  wholly  into  abeyance, 
and  a  number  of  offices  contemplated  by  the  founders  have 
been  suppressed.  Funds  destined  for  charitable  objects  have 
long  ceased  to  be  sd  appUed.  We  lament  these  alterations 
extremely,  but  we  fear  the  time  is  gone  by  for  the  revival  of 
the  cathedral  system,  according  to  the  plans  of  the  founders  of 
chapters.  It  has  been  too  long  permitted  to  remain  in  abey- 
ance, and  the  whole  body  of  cathedral  dignitaries  have  been 
accustomed  to  so  totally  different  a  view  of  the  case,  that  we 
cannot  look  on  a  return  to  the  original  constitution  as  feasible. 
The  cathedral  bodies  have,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  stood  before 
the  world  as  complete  sinecurists,  and  generally  as  the  most 
opulent  of  the  clergy^  without  any  higher  personal  claims  than 
their  brethren.  Appointed  by  political  friends  or  by  relatives^ 
they  have  been  too  commonly  guided  by  considerations  of  the 
same  kind  in  dispensing  the  large  patronage  entrusted  to  them. 
And  the  result  of  all  has  been,  that  the  chapters  have  had  no 
hold  upon  the  public  mind — no  services  to  appeal  to— no  prac- 
tical usefulness  to  show — so  that  they  have  been  unable  to  resist 
the  alienation  of  their  funds  to  objects  of  a  more  obviously 
useful  character.  And  we  earnestly  hope  that,  in  the  end,  they 
may  not  entirely  perish,  but  be  restored  to  that  cure  of  souls  in 
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the  cathedral  city  of  which  they  ought  never  to  have  been 
divested,  and  which  would  have  ensured  their  residence  in  the 
sphere  of  their  duties,  and  prevented  them  from  holding  benefices  |^ 
in  plurality.  The  cathedrals  have  been  ousted  of  their  rights  by 
parish  churches  in  cities.  Though  nominally  the  parish  church 
of  the  whole  diocese,  the  cathedral  has  actually  no  cure  of  souls  ^ 
annexed  to  it.  Why  should  not  the  surrounding  parishes  be  ' 
brought  once  again  into  connexion  with  the  cathedral  and  its 
clergy  I  One  of  Mr.  Horsman^s  most  effective  speeches  is  taken 
up  almost  entirely  with  statistics,  intended  to  show  the  very  small 
number  of  persons  who  avail  themselves  of  daily  service  at  the 
cathedrals.  Perhaps,  if  he  had  extended  his  inquiries  to  Sunday 
services,  the  number  in  attendance  might  still  have  seemed  smaU 
in  comparison  with  the  capacity  of  the  cathedrals.  And  yet  this 
is,  after  all,  the  fault  of  the  system  of  the  Church  in  reference 
to  the  cathedrals,  and  is  not  to  be  attributed  wholly  to  the 
chapters.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  whole  of  each  cathedral  city 
is  parcelled  out  into  parishes,  each  with  its  parish  church  and 
pnest ;  and  is  not  the  ecclesiastical  system,  therefore,  so  arranged 
m  those  places,  that  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  are  virtually 
drawn  away  from  the  cathedral !  Is  not  the  cathedral  neces- 
sarily left  without  a  congregation^  except  as  it  is  made  up  by 
cathedral  officials  and  their  families,  and  casual  visitors  I  This 
is  really  and  simply  the  fact.  If  the  cathedrals  have  not  as 
good  congregations  as  parish  churches,  it  is  because  they  have 
ceased  to  be  m  any  sense  parish  churches ;  because  they  have  lost 
the  cure  of  souls,  which  they  had  for  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 
years,  or,  in  some  cases,  still  later. 
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Art.  YI. — 1.  Minuiee  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education^ 
with  Appendixes.  1847-8-9.  England  and  Wales.  Schools 
of  Parochial  Unions.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
hy  command  of  Her  Majesty.  London.  Printed  by  Clowes  and 
Sons  for  Her  Majesty^s  Stationery  Office,     1849. 

8.  Betum  to  an  Address  of  The  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons^ 
dated  July  2lst^  1849,  for  a  copy  of  so  much  of  the  Minutes  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  as  relates  to  the  establishment  of  Normal 
Schools  for  Training  Masters  for  Workhouse-Schools^  together  unth 
a  Statement  of  the  Measures  which  have  been  taken  in  consequence 
for  providing  buildings  for  that  purpose^  the  sums  expended  in 
giving  effect  to  the  saia  Minute^  and  the  Funds  out  of  which  the 
expenditure  has  been  defrayed.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  be  printed,  Aug.  Ist^  1849. 

In  the  year  1839  an  attempt  was  made,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  system  of  so-called  National  Education, 
the  supreme  durection  of  which  was  to  centre  in  a  Qovemment 
Education  Board — the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, — to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Bishops  of  the  National  Church,  to  whose  pro- 
yinee  the  superintendence  of  National  Education  properly  belongs. 
One  of  the  leading  features  of  the  scheme  was  the  essentially 
secular  character  of  the  education  to  be  imparted ;  religious  in- 
struction was  carefully  distinguished  from  the  general  tuition  of 
the  school,  to  be  admitted  under  such  restrictions  and  regulations 
as  must  have  rendered  it,  practically,  altogether  nugatory ;  the 
avowed  object  being  to  substitute  for  the  national  faith,  of  which 
the  Church  is  the  witness  and  guardian,  a  colourless,  tasteless 
compound,  nicknamed  ^'  general  religion.'*^  This  notable  scheme, 
after  being  concocted  in  the  dark,  was  brought  forward,  not  by 
any  of  the  constitutional  methods  usually  employed  in  adjusting 
our  institutions,  but  bv  a  novel  mode  of  proceeding,  half-adminis- 
trative and  half-legislative,  in  the  unobtrusive  form  of  a  letter 
addressed  by  one  member  of  the  Government  to  another.  Lord 
John  Bussell,  at  that  period  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  broke  ground  by  a  letter  to  the  Lord  President, 
then  as  now  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  in  his  reply  entered 
into  further  explanations,  which  were  followed  up  by  a  Minute  of 
the  Committee  of  Council.  The  minute  having  been  duly  re- 
corded, the  scheme  was  considered  un  faU  accompUj  and  the  only 
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thing  remaining  to  be  done  was  an  application  to  Parliament  for 
the  necessary  funds. 

Unfortunately  for  the  ministerial  contrivance,  there  was  more 
vigilance  and  firmness  in  the  legislature  of  that  day  than  had  been 
calculated  upon;  the  correspondence  and  minute  had  scarc^ 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  Parliament,  when  the  most  determines 
opposition  was  at  once  set  on  foot ;  and,  while  the  grant  passed 
the  Lower  House  with  a  majority  so  slender  as  to  amount  in 
reality  to  a  defeat,  the  Upper  House  supported  the  late  Primate 
with  an  overwhelming  majority  in  his  solemn  protest  against  the 
contemplated  encroachment  upon  the  religious  character  of  the 
education  to  be  imparted  to  the  rising  generation.  The  result 
was  the  compact  of  1840,  the  guarantees  of  which  have  been 
frittered  away  piecemeal  in  the  subsequent  controversies  betwe^ 
the  Committee  of  Council  and  the  National  Society ;  the  former 
body  framing,  under  the  inspiration  of  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth, 
Minute  after  Minute,  in  contravention,  not  of  the  spirit  only,  but  of 
the  very  letter  of  the  terms  agreed  to  by  the  Church.  Still,  how- 
ever cunningly  the  engagements  of  the  educational  treaty  of  1840 
were  evaded,  and  however  insidiously  the  distinction  between 
secular  and  religious  education  was  introduced  into  the  manage- 
ment of  Church  Schools  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  the  last- 
named  body  was  restricted  to  the  position  assigned  to  it  by  the 
compact — that  of  a  body  charged  with  the  distribution  of  the 
Parliamentary  Grant,  and  exercising,  in  consideration  of  it,  a 
certain  degree  of  supervision  over  all  schools,  whether  belonging 
to  the  Established  Church,  or  to  other  religious  denominations, 
which  obtained  a  share  of  the  public  money  voted  for  educational 
purposes.  The  idea  of  a  State  machinery  of  education,  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Church  and  of  other  religious  bodies,  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  appeared  to  be 
fairly  given  up,  in  deference  to  the  will  of  Parliament,  and  to  the 
unequivocally  expressed  sense  of  the  country  at  large. 

Will  it  be  believed,  that  the  scheme  which  the  resistance  of 
Parliament,  and  especially  that  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, backed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  eflectually  obstructed  in  the 
year  1839,  has  actually  been  carried  into  effect  in  1849,  un- 
suspected by  the  legislature  and  the  country.  Yet  such  is  the 
astounding  fact.  An  official  report,  recently  published,  exhibits 
the  plan  in  question  in  a  state  of  complete  organization,  and  in 
full  operation.  A  normal  school  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
separated  from  all  connexion  with  the  Church, — ^a  body  of  in- 
spectors, placed,  like  the  normal  school,  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  Committee  of  Council, — and  a  system  of 
(centralization,  which,  through  this  normal  school,  and  through  the 


... 
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iiiq>ectioii  connected  with  it,  gives  to  that  unconstitutional  board 

of  education  a  footing  in  every  parish  in  England  and  Wales, — 

such  is  the  machinery  for  introducing  a  purely  secular  education 

into  the  country,  which  has  been  clandestinely  prepared  under  the 

auspices  of  the  Oommittee  of  Council.     The  remarkable  talent  of 

&e  Secretary  of  the  Oommittee,  for  achieving  important  measures 

ty  "  unobtrusive''  methods,  has  been  brou^t  into  full  play  on 

this  occasion ;  for,  although  the  general  outline  of  the  proposed 

scheme  is  contained,  intermixed  with  other  '^extracts,    in  the 

Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Oouncil  of  1846,  no  suspicion  of  the 

real  character  of  the  design  was  entertained,  until  in  July  last  the 

"  John  Bull''  newspaper  sounded  the  alarm  in  an  article,  founded 

apparently  upon  information   obtained    through    some    private 

(jiannel,  from  which  we  borrow  the  following  statement  of  the 

leading  facts  of  the  case  :-— 

'^  Among  the  sums  appropriated  in  the  Education  Grant  of  the  pre- 
sent year  there  is  an  amount  of  18,000/.  for  Kneller  Hall,  Twicken- 
ham. On  inquiry  it  turns  out  that  this  '  Hall'  is  intended  as  a  Normal 
School  for  the  training  of  schoolmasters  for  Union  Houses,  upon  the 
system  contemplated  in  1839,  of  excluding  all  religious  tenets  from  the 
general  teaching  of  the  school,  admitting  religious  instruction  only  as 
an  '  extra^'— like  dancing,  fencing,  or  music,  in  fashionable  boarding- 
schools, — out  of  regular  school  hours.  This  infidel  college  is  to  be 
committed  to  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  Temple,  who  acts  at  present  as 
substitute  for  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  at  the  Council  Office,  as  Principal, 
and  of  a  Mr.  Palgrave,  a  clerk  in  the  Privy  Council  Office,  as  Vice- 
Principal,  and  is  to  come  forthwith  into  active  operation. 

'*  That  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  more  extensive  scheme  for 
nndermining  the  religious  education  of  the  country,  is  obvious.  One 
such  Training  College  being  once  established,  others  will  follow  in  due 
time ;  and  as  the  Committee  of  Council  have  ample  means  and  oppor- 
tanities  of  impeding  the  extension  of  Diocesan  and  other  Training 
Schools  founded  upon  a  religious  basis,  not  only  by  withholding  or 
curtailing  the  money-grants  hitherto  made  to  such  institutions,  but  by 
giving  a  decided  preference  in  the  scheme  of  Government  remuneration 
provided  for  by  the  Minutes  of  August  and  December,  1846,  to  the 
masters  trained  at  their  'universal'  halls  of  knowledge,  over  those 
educated  in  '  sectarian'  institutions,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  infidel 
schoolmasters  from  the  Government  Training  School  will,  by  degrees 
and  '  unostentatiously,'  find  their  way  into  many  other  schools  besides 
those  for  which  ostensibly  Kneller  Hall  has  been  set  on  foot.  Thus  in 
another  generation  we  may  expect  to  see  the  country  overrun  by  a  host 
of  secular  schoolmasters  dependent  on  the  Council  Office,  who  shall,  in 
every  parish  where  they  can  find  admittance,  form  a  counterpoise  to  the 
influence  of  the  Church,  and  be  turned,  as  occasion  may  serve,  into 
electioneering  agents  and-  preachers  of  political  doctrines,  as  has  recently 
been  done  both  in  Germany  and  in  France,  the  parochial  teachers  eda- 
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cated  on  the  principle  of  no  religion  being  among  the  most  actiye  wd 

dangerous  promoters  of  the  democratic  movement, 

"  What  renders  this  renewed  attempt  to  revolutionize  the  edncaticNl 
of  the  country  still  more  profligate,  is  the  fact,  that,  before  any  indioatioft 
of  it  was  permitted  to  appear  in  the  educational  estimates,  the  estabUdb» 
ment  of  the  godless  College  had  been  actually  accomplished.  No  leiia 
sum  than  thirty  thousand  pounds,  we  have  been  assured,  has  already 
been  expended  upon  Kneller  Hall,  the  amount  being  supplied  from, 
the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners ;  whether  by 
way  of  permanent  appropriation  out  of  that  fund,  or  by  way  of  loan  tb 
be  replaced  out  of  the  Education  Grant,  we  have  been  unable  to  ascer- 
tain. In  either  case,  the  compact  entered  into  in  1839,  on  the  subject 
of  education,  has  been  grossly  violated,  and  even  the  very  inadequate 
control  exercised  by  the  annual  money  vote  of  the  Lower  House  of 
Parliament  has  been  effectually  got  rid  of  by  a  discreditable  juggle,  in 
order  to  enable  the  Government  to  foist  upon  the  country  a  theory  of 
education  which  was  not  only  repudiated  by  the  solemn  decision  of  the 
Legislature  ten  years  ago,  but  stands  at  this  moment  condemned  before 
all  the  world,  by  the  frightful  fruits  which  it  has  borne  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe."— /oAfi  Bull,  July  7th,  1849. 

In  confirmation  of  these  observations  we  have  now  lying  before 
us  an  octavo  volume  of  between  300  and  400  pages  (51  pages  text, 
and  315  pages  appendix)  and  a  scanty  Parliamentary  return 
of  two  folio  pages, — the  official  publications  cited  at  the  head 
of  this  article, — which,  with  the  characteristic  coolness  and 
reserve  observable  in  the  revelations  vouchsafed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  acquaint  us  with  much  that  is 
no  less  surprising  than  novel,  while  they  leave  us  in  the  dark  on  a 
variety  of  points  on  which  clear  and  detailed  information  is  greatly 
to  be  desired.  Such  as  they  are,  however,  we  propose  to  give  our 
readers  a  brief  analysis  of  their  contents. 

At  the  outset  of  the  volume  containing  the  Minutes  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  we  have  the  Cabinet  soliloquizing,  as  in 
1839, — the  most  convenient  method,  undoubtedly,  of  legislating  on 
a  subject  which,  in  Parliament,  would  not  fail  to  give  rise  to  the 
most  strenuous  opposition.  Instead  of  encountering  the  hostile 
opinions  of  those  who  are  still  bold  enough  to  stand  up  in  the 
senate  in  defence  of  our  national  faith,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department — this  time  not  Lord  John  BusseD,  but  Sir 
George  Grey — ^addresses  a  letter,  dated  *^  18th  November,  1846,^ 
to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  being,  as  he  says,  "  desirous 
of  bringing  under  his  lordship's  notice  the  subject  of  the  appro- 
priation of  sums  granted  by  Parliament  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  of  salaries  of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  for 
the  children  of  the  destitute  in  Poor- Law  Unions  in  England  and 
Wales ;'' — ^the  first  grant  for  this  purpose  having  been  inii4e  far 
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■m  tte  half-year  ending  Slst  March,  1847,  and  the  Home  Seeretary 
m  ''anticipating^  that  similar  grants  will  be  made  in  future  years. 
I  From  this  exordium  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  Lord  President 
I  was  scarcely  cognizant  of  this  parliamentary  grant;  but  this 
r  would  be  a  great  mistake.  It  would  rather  appear  as  if  the  whole 
subject  had  Deen  fully  canvassed  before  between  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent and  the  Home  Secretary,  and  that  of  the  result  of  their 
deliberations,  as  much  as  was  thought  expedient,  was  now  thrown 
into  a  form  fit  to  be  hereafter  omciaUy  communicated  to  Par- 
liament. 

"  I  am  aware/'  says  the  letter,  **  from  the  communications  which  have 
teken  place  between  your  lordship  and  myself  on  this  subject,  that  you 
entirely  concur  in  the  importance  of  rendering  the  application  of  such 
giants  conducive  to  the  increased  efficiency  of  workhouse-schools ;  and 
I  think  that  this  object  may  be  very  materially  promoted  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education," — Minutes^  p.  xiv. 

The  Home  Secretary,  to  whose  department  the  subject  of  poor^ 
law  unions,  and  consequently  of  workhouse-schools,  belongs,  thinks 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  (of  which  he  himself  is  a 
member)  might  assist  him  ;  and  with  a  view  to  secure  that  assist* 
anoe  he  addresses  himself  to  the  Lord  President  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Council.  He  does  not  do  so,  however,  like 
a  man  who  does  not  know  what  he  wants,  or  what  he  would  be 
about ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  the  plan  of  the  assistance  he 
requires  all  ready  cut  and  dried.  The  plan,  in  fact;  has  been  con- 
cocted by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education ;  and  it  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Home  Secretary  simply  with  a  view  to  relieve 
the  Conunittee  of  Council  of  the  appearance  of  dictatorial  inter- 
ference, by  making  the  interposition  of  its  authority  for  enacting 
its  own  schemes  look  like  a  favour  done  to  another  department  of 
the  State. 

"  I  inclose  to  your  lordship/*  the  letter  continues,  •*  a  paper  addressed 
to  me  *  by  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  containing  some  valuable  suggestions 
on  this  subject ;  and  I  would  request  that  this  paper  may  be  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  with  a  view  to  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  as,  upon  consideration,  shall  appear  best  cal- 
culated to  improve  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  work* 
house-schools.  I  entirely  agree  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Kay 
Shuttleworth,  that  the  inspection  of  these  schools  cannot  properly  be 
discharged  amidst  the  other  urgent  claims  on  the  time  and  attention  of 
Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioners ;  and  I  think  it  is  very  desirable 
that  this  duty  should  be  confided  to  persons  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, whose  time  could  be  devoted  to  it,  and  who  should  be  selected  for 

^  The  title  of  the  paper  itself  iSi "  Paper  prepared  at  ike  request  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  George  Grey,"  6(c,  &c 
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the  office  by  the  Committee  of  Council  '•  The  establishment  of  a  nortnal 
school,  for  the  training  of  masters  for  workhouse-schools,  is  another 
point  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  establishment  of  a  school  of  thU 
character,  for  training  masters  for  prison  schools,  is  also  under  my  con- 
sideration ;  and,  although  it  is  essential  that  the  two  classes  of  childrea 
should  be  kept  totally  separate,  the  qualifications  of  the  instructors  would 
be  the  same,  and  it  would  probably  tend  to  the  efficiency,  as  well  as 
the  economy,  of  the  arrangement,  if  the  two  objects  were  to  be  combined, 
and  one  good  normal  school  established  for  training  masters  for  bot^ 
purposes.  If  your  lordship  should  concur  in  this  opinion,  I  would  proi- 
pose  that  the  requisite  steps  should  be  taken,  under  the  direction  of  ihe 
Committee  of  Council,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Treasury,  for  the  formation  of  such  schools.  The  choice  of  a  site, 
and  the  details  of  the  arrangements,  may  best  be  considered  when  the 
subject  comes  before  the  Committee." — Minutes^  pp.  xiv.  xy. 

Here,  then,  by  the  simple  interchange  of  the  "  opinions '"  of  three 
individuals,  the  Lord  President,  the  Home  Secretary,  and  Mr. 
Kay  Shuttleworth,  we  arrive  by  a  short  cut  at  the  establishment 
of  that  which  Parliament  struggled  against  most  vigorously, 
when  first  proposed,  viz. : — 

1*  The  subjection  of  all  the  workhouse-schools  to  the  Com" 
mittee  of  Council  as  the  supreme  educational  authority^  without 
giving  the  heads  of  the  Established  Church  so  much  as  the  trouble 
of  expressing  their  opinions. 

2.  The  appointment  of  a  staff  of  injectors  for  the  exercise  of 
their  newly  acquired  powers,  again  by  the  sole  authority  of  the 
Committee  of  Cotmcily  and  without  reference  to  the  sanction  or 
otherwise  of  any  ecclesiastical  authority. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  normal  school  for  the  training  of 
masters  tmder  the  sole  authority  and  direction  of  the  Committee  of 
Cowndl. 

It  does  not  for  a  moment  occur  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  that  it  is  not  competent  for  him,  by 
his  simple  endorsement  of  the  "  opinions'^  of  Mr.  Klay  Shuttle- 
worth,  to  confer  upon  the  Committee  of  Council  an  authority 
against  which  upon  a  former  and  very  recent  occasion  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  heads  of  the  Church  have  recorded  their  most 
decided  objections.  As  if  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  on  his  part 
was  in  the  strictest  conformity  to  law  and  established  usage,  he 
assumes  the  fundamental  points  of  his  scheme  as  a  basis  for  im- 
mediate action,  the  only  things  which  remain  to  be  considered 
being  matters  of  detail,  such  as  the  choice  of  a  site  and  other  like 
arrangements. 

Before  we  proceed  to  ascertain  what  the  "requisite  steps *** 

'  The  remaining  part  of  this  extract,  from  the  words ''  The  establishment  of  a  normal 
school/'  &Cv  is  the  first  document  given  in  the  Parliamentary  return  of  August  1, 1849. 
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were,  which  the  Committee  of  Gomicil  took  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Home  Secretary,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  take  a 
look  at  the  "inclosed  paper/'  the  production  of  Mr.  Kay 
Shuttleworth.  The  "paper''  sets  out  with  a  few  paragraphs 
of  sententious  abuse  of  the  existing  workhouse-schools — the 
^nerality  of  which  are,  we  dare  say,  bad  enough — ^by  way  of 
introduction  to  the  proposition  that,  in  order  to  remedy  this  state 
of  things,  "  a  sound  practical  education  " — that  is,  education  in 
accordance  with  the  taste,  the  judgment,  and  the  creed  of  Mr.  Kay 
ShutUeworth, — is  indispensable.     He  says : — 

"  To  overlook  this  consequence  of  the  preceding  steps  of  legislation 
would  be  to  betray  a  want  of  confidence  in  those  moral  agencies  which 
the  authors  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  have  been  accustomed  to 
plead  as  the  true  means  of  elevating  the  poor**' — Minutes^  pp.  v.  vi. 

The  phrase  which  we  have  marked  in  italics  is  remarkable,  and 
inadvertently  expressive  of  the  principle  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
all  the  endeavours  and  aspirations  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education.  It  is  not  on  religion,  not  on  Christianity,  much 
less  on  any  definite  form  of  Christianity,  that  "  the  authors  of 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,"  who  are  also  the  progenitors  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  rely  for  "  elevating  the 
poor."  Their  dependence  is  on  certain  "moral  agencies,"  to 
be  directed  by  the  Committee  of  Council  through  inspectors, 
teachers,  and  pupil  teachers,  and  a  system  of  secular  instruction, 
with  a  dash  of  "  general  religion"  thrown  in,  as  a  sop  to  the  pre- 
judices of  a  people  who  have  not  yet  cast  off  all  their  religious 
feelings,  nor  repudiated  all  their  ecclesiastical  traditions. 

Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  next  takes  notice  of  the  fact,  that,  "  in 
the  estimates  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  for  the  year 
1846-7,  30,000?.  was  voted  for  the  salaries  of  the  schoolmasters 
of  workhouses ;"  and,  after  indulging  in  a  few  conjectures  as  to 
what  he  "  conceives  "**  to  have  been  "  the  general  outline  of  Sir 
Bobert  PeePs  plan  for  the  application  of  this  parliamentary 
grant,"  he  proceeds  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  for  the  better  carrying 
out  of  his  own  "  conception"  of  another  man's  plan.  The  formation 
oi  district  schools^  as  distinguished  from  union  schools,  involving  the 
removal  of  the  children  from  the  workhouse  altogether,  is  a 
favourite  project  of  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth ;  and  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  we  should  not  agree  with  him,  if  the  children 
thus  separated  from  all  the  demoralizing  influences  of  their  pauper 
condition,  instead  of  being  subjected  to  the  "  moral  agencies  "  of 
what  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Council  calls  a  "  sound 
practical  education,"  were  to  be  placed  under  the  nurture  and 
guardianship  of  their  spiritual  mother. 

The  establishment  of  district  schools, iiowever,  doea  t\o\i  Bl^^^^x 
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to  be  attainable  for  the  present,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the 
Boards  of  Guardians,  of  whom  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  expresses  a 
charitable  hope  that  by-and-by  they  will  ''  acquire  a  more  en- 
lightened view  of  their  responsibilities  and  interests  C  and,  wait- 
ing this  promised  illumination,  he  is  willing  to  content  himself 
with  the  minor  achievement  of  *'  introducing  progressive  improve- 
ments into  the  existing  schools/^  The  heads  under  which  he 
classes  his  suggestions  for  this  end  are : — 

"  I.  The  adequacy  of  the  salary  of  the  schoolmasters  and  mistresses 
available  from  this  grant. 

"  II.  Whether  any  and  what  conditions  may  properly  be  required 
from  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  consideration  of  the  grant  of  the 
salary. 

"III.  The  mode  of  appointment,  and  qualifications  to  be  required. 

'^  IV.  The  officers  by  whom  the  school  is  to  be  examined,  and  the 
nature  of  the  inspection. 

'*  V.  The  mode  of  dismissal."-— Mtnufef,  p.  vii. 

Under  the  first  head  he  finds  fault  with  the  amount  of  the  parlia- 
mentary grant.  There  are  600  unions,  and  at  least  700  workhouse* 
schools  in  England  and  Wales.  The  grant  of  30,000^.,  therefore, 
gives  an  average  of  452.  to  each  such  school,  apportioned  by  Mr. 
Kay  Shuttleworth  in  the  proportion  of  30^.  to  the  master  and  15/. 
to  the  mistress.  Instead  of  this  he  proposes  that  the  master 
should  receive  40/.,  the  mistress  25/.,  making  a  total  charge  of 
45,500/.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  although  Mr.  Shuttle- 
worth  contemplates  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  schools  by 
the  establishment  of  district  schools,  he  forms  his  estimate  of  the 
grant  upon  the  supposition  that  all  the  existing  schools  diall  be 
provided  with  efficient  masters  and  mistresses.  This,  however,  is 
the  least  remarkable  feature  in  his  calculations.  On  the  plea 
that  ''  persons  trained  with  the  hope  of  having  charge  of  paro- 
chial schools  ^^  would  not  be  induced  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  schoolmasters  in  a  workhouse,  he  deems  it  essential  that  there 
should  be  established,  in  connexion  with  some  good  and  effici^it 
school,  like  Norwood  school,  ''a  normal  school  for  the  training 
of  masters  for  workhouse-schools,  in  which  they  should  be  pre- 
pared for  their  peculiar  position,  and  in  return  for  their  training 
enter  into  engagements  of  service  in  workhouse«schools  ^/^  a 
certain  period.^'' 

"  If  such  an  establishment  provided  fifty  trained  masters  annually, 
and  the  average  duration  of  their  service  in  a  workhouse  (having  a 
regard  to  all  casualties)  were  twelve  years,  these  establishments  would, 
ere  long,  be  supplied  with  a  class  of  efficient  masters." — Minutes^  p.  ix. 

What  i&  to  become  of  the  miccessiou  of  masters  trained  at  the 
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normal  schools,  supposing  them,  as,  of  course,  the  great  majority 
of  them  would  do,  to  outlive  their  period  of  twelve  years^  service,  is 
not  stated;  it  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  guess.  But  of  this 
more  anon. 

Under  the  second  head,  the  conditions  to  be  imposed  on  tho 
guardians  for  the  supply  of  such  masters,  there  are  many  excel- 
lent regulations  as  to  the  schoolmaster^s  position  in  the  work- 
house, the  general  tendency  of  which,  however,  is  to  emancipate 
him  from  the  control  of  the  workhouse  authorities,  and  to  bringr 
him  more  immediately  under  the  control  and  superintendence  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  One  of  those  conditions 
deserves  special  notice,  bearing,  as  it  does,  upon  the  remoter  objects 
of  the  scheme,  and  illustrating,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  far« 
sightedness  of  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth ;  we  allude  to  condition  D, 
which  makes  it  compulsory  on  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  support, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Inspector  of  the  Committee  of  Council, 
^^one  or  more  of  the  most  proficient  and  skilful  monitors  as 
assistants  to  the  master,^^  to  be  apprenticed  to  him,  and  provided 
with  a  small  stipend  by  the  guardians.  By  this  regulation,  the 
Committee  of  Council  will  have  it  in  their  power  to  secure  an 
unlimited  extent  of  recruits  for  their  normal  school,  and  their 
staff  of  secular  schoolmasters,  without  any  difficulty  as  to  ftmds ; 
any  workhouse-school  being  liable  to  become,  upon  the  simple 
dikwm  of  the  Committee^s  Inspector,  a  nursery  for  the  normal 
school. 

Another  remarkable  feature  in  this  paper  of  "  opinions  **  is  the 
religious  qualification  required  for  the  diflerent  degrees  of  certifi- 
cates to  be  given  to  the  masters  and  mistresses,  on  examination 


marked  disproportion  between  the  amount  of  secular  and  religious 
knowledge  required  of  the  teacher.  The  lowest  certificate,  which 
only  tolerates  the  teacher  ad  interim  till  his  (or  her)  place  can  be 
supplied  by  a  better,  unless  he  improve  himself  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  inspector  at  the  next  year'^s  examination,  requires  that 
he  should  read  fluently,  write  correctly  for  dictation,  and  be  per- 
fect in  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic ;  but  in  point  of  religious 
knowledge  it  will  suffice  that  he  should  be  able  to  •*  answer  ver^- 
laXly  a  few  simple  questions  respecting  the  life  of  our  Saviour.^ 
The  second  certificate,  which  requires  ability  to  write  an  abstract 
of  a  narrative  from  memory,  in  a  neat  hand  and  correctly ;  to  work 
questions  in  the  four  simple  and  compound  rules  of  arithmetic,  a«d 
to  prove  his  skill  in  the  examination  of  a  class  in  a  reading-lesson, 
makes,  under  the  head  of  religion,  no  higher  demand  than  '•  to 
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answer  correctly  in  writing  a  few  simple  questions  on  the  Ufe  of 
our  Saviour  and  his  disciples.'^''  The  third  certificate  carries  secular 
proficiency  as  far  as  the  ability  '^to  describe  in  writing  the 
organization  of  his  school,  explaining  the  methods  of  instruction 
and  discipUne  which  he  employs,  and  the  course  of  instruction 
communicated  by  himf^  to  work  any  question  in  ^'the  arithmetic 
of  whole  numbers,  including  simple  mterest  C^  to  ^'  parse  and 
explain  the  construction  of  English  prose  narrative \*^  to  answer 
questions  in  '^  geography,  especially  that  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  English  colonies  ;^^  to  ''  conduct  a  class,  in  the  presence 
of  the  inspector,  in  such  lessons  as  might  be  required ;  ^  but  in 
point  of  reUgious  knowledge  it  rests  content  with  the  ability  to 
reply  to  *'  a  series  of  questions  on  the  Scripture  narrcUive  and  the 
geography  of  Palestine^'*  The  highest  certificate,  that  of  eflS- 
ciency,  requires  evidence  of  "sound  attainments'*^  in  *' English 
grammar,  composition,  etymology,  decimal  arithmetic,  geography, 
the  outlines  of  English  history,  and  the  history  and  art  of  organiz- 
ing and  managing  a  school,^'  and,  as  concerning  religion,  in  ^^'Bibli- 
cal  JcnowUdge^''  with  a  special  mention  of  " Palestine'^'*  under  the 
head  kA  geography.  No  trace  whatever  appears,  on  the  face  of  the 
regulations,  of  any  religious  doctrine ;  creeds  and  catechisms  are 
wholly  out  of  the  question;  there  is  no  requirement  of  "  religious'' 
knowledge  which  Tom  Paine  might  not  have  abundantly  satisfied, 
no  guarantee  whatever  that  the  masters  formed  under  the  operation 
of  this  system  shall  not  be,  but  rather  a  strong  probability  that 
they  will  be,  a  set  of  Socinians,  rationalists,  and  infidels,  attached 
to  no  particular  religion,  belief,  or  communion,  to  whom  the  Bible 
will  be  nothing  more  than  a  repository  of  historical  and  geogra- 
phical knowledge,  the  notes  to  Cfharles  Knight's  "  Pictorial  Bible  " 
containing  the  "  sum  "  of  their  "  theology." 

Under  the  fourth  head  of  "  suggestions,"  it  is  proposed  that  the 
whole  country  should  be  divided,  for  the  purposes  of  this  scheme, 
into  four  districts  of  inspection, — four  educational  provinces, — with 
an  inspector  to  each;  the  metropolitan  one  being  smaller  than 
the  rest,  in  order  to  leave  the  inspector  time  for  visiting  the 
normal  school,  and  performing  other  special  services.  The 
qualifications  of  these  functionaries  are  not  "  suggested;"  they  are 
in  the  breast  of  the  Committee  of  Council  and  of  their  Secretary : 
and  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  they  would  be  chosen  without 
reference  to  their  creed,  or  rather  with  reference  to  their  having 
no  creed.  Clergymen  would  be  wholly  out  of  the  question — 
except,  perhaps,  such  as,  having  sought  relief,  under  Mr.  Bou- 
verie  s  bill,  from  the  trouble  and  snare  of  subscription,  might 
relapse,  like  Mr.  Marshall,  thie  Popish  inspector,  into  the  simple 
condition  of  "  esquires." 
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The  fifth  head,  which  treats  of  the  dismissal  of  schoolmasters,  is 
curious  chiefly  as  a  specimen  of  the  instinctive  propensity  of  the 
writer^s  mind  to  grasp  power  by  indirect  and  tortuous  methods. 
He  sets  out  with  the  broad  proposition,  that  the  dismissal  of 
schoolmasters  should  be  ^'vestea  in  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners.'" But  this  concession  of  power  to  the  Commissioners  is 
considerably  modified  by  what  follows : — 

**  If  the  examinatioD  of  workhouse-schoolsy  and  of  candidates  for 
these  offices,  were  confided  to  the  Inspectors  of  Schools,  the  necessary 
cotnmanication  with  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  would  be  made 
through  the  office  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education;  and,  with 
respect  to  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  schoolmasters,  the  Poor- 
Law  Commissioners  would  receive  the  Reports  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education^  who  would  award  the  certificates  by  which  the 
salaries  would  be  determined. 

"  All  communications  to  the  Inspectors  of  Schools  from  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  would  necessarily  pass  through  the  office  of  the  Com* 
mttee  of  Council  on  Education, 

*'  The  schoolmaster  should  be  amenable,  as  a  part  of  the  sta£f  of  the 
workhouse,  in  all  respects,  to  the  direct  interference  of  the  Poor-Law 
Commissioners  ;  but,  in  what  related  to  school  discipline  and  manage^ 
ment,  the  Commissioners  would  seek  information  from  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education" — Minutes^  pp.  xiii.  xiy. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  and  his  "  paper''  of  "  opi- 
nions'' and  "  suggestions."  We  now  return  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  by  which  these  airy 
nothings  have  been  clothed  with  substance  and  reality.  They 
consist  of  two  sets  of  minutes,  dated,  respectively,  21st  Decem- 
ber, 1846,  and  18th  December,  1847,  in  which  the  "paper"  of 
Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  is  distinctly  recognized,  but  in  such  terms 
as  do  not  commit  their  Lordships  to  its  contents,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  adoption  of  the  suggestions  made  in  it  is  im- 
pUed  throughout.  The  Minutes  of  December  21st,  1846,  ap- 
pear in  the  General  Minutes  of  the  Committee  for  1846,  pre- 
viously published,  where  they  seem  to  have  passed  muster  in  the 
crowd,  and  to  have  attracted  no  particular  notice.  They  consist 
of  two  distinct  Minutes ;  the  first  of  which,  omitted,  for  some 
unaccountable  reason,  from  the  volume  just  published,  has  refer- 
ence to  the  normal  school ;  the  other,  which  is  inserted  in  the 
recent  volume,  is  to  the  following  effect: — 

"  The  Lord  President  brought  under  the  consideration  of  their  lord- 
ships a  letter  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  dated  18  November,  1846*,  calling  their  attention  to  the 

*  The  letter  referred  to  above,  p.  111. 
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Ikct  tbat  15,000/.  wero  granted  in  tbe  late  SeanoB  «f  Faflnnient 
towards  defraying  the  expense  of  salaries  of  maaten  and  mialreases  of 
pauper  schools,  and  to  the  importance  of  rendering  grants  iot  tins 
purpose  in  future  years  conducive  to  the  increased  efficiency  ol  sndi 
aeboolst 

'*  The  Lord  President  also  communicated  to  their  lordahips  a  paper, 
prepared  at  the  request  of  Sir  George  Grey,  oii  the  administration 
of  these  grants. 

**  From  these  doonments  it  appeared,  that  then  were  upwards  of 
yOO  workhouse«sehools,  and  tbat  little  progress  had  hitherto  been  made 
in  the  establishment  of  schools  of  industry  for  districts  of  unions,  owing 
to  the  limitation  of  the  radius  of  such  districts  in  the  Act  of  Parliament 
authorising  their  creation,  and  also  to  the  limitation  of  the  expense  for 
which  the  rate«payers  under  this  Act  might  be  rated  towards  the 
erection  of  the  requisite  buildings.  Their  lordships  were  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  expedient  to  employ  inspectors  for  the  examination  of  work- 
house-schools, in  order  that  by  their  suggestions  to  the  guardians,  and 
upon  their  reports,  measures  might  be  adopted  in  the  administration  of 
these  grants  to  procure  the  improvement  of  these  schools. 

**  A#«o/vf 4— That  it  is  desirable  to  train  the  pauper  childreu  now  in 
workhouies  in  habits  of  industry. 

'^  Tbat  with  this  view,  and  for  tbe  purpose  of  improving  workhouse^ 
schools,  four  inspectors  be  appointed,  with  authority  to  examine  the 
condition  of  schools  for  the  education  of  pauper  chil^en»  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  persons  employed  as  school- 
masters and  mistresses,  in  order  that  unfit  and  incompetent  persons 
may  no  longer  be  employed  in  that  capacity,  and  that  measures  may  be 
taken  for  awarding  salaries  aoeording  to  the  qualifications  of  the  masters 
or  mistresses,  and  the  extent  of  the  duties  they  have  to  perform, 

*<  That  instructions  be  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  such  inspectors." 
•^Minuiiit  pp«  XV.  xv i. 

In  addition  to  this  Minute,  there  appears  to  have  been  another, 
whioh  is  not  given  in  the  volume  before  us  \  for  a  Minute  of 
December  18th,  1847,  refers  to  a  recommendation  made  to  He? 
Migesty  by  the  Oommittee  of  Council,  for  the  appointment  of 
}€w  [the  Minute  of  2l8t  December,  1846,  mentions  only/bMr] 
inspectors,  four  of  whom  were,  as  it  appears  from  the  same 
Minute,  in  operation  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1847.  Of  the 
appointment  of  these  inspectors,  of  their  duties,  salaries,  iso.  &o.^ 
there  is  no  account.  That  the  inspectors,  five  in  number,  were 
in  office  and  in  full  work,  is  clear  from  a  variety  of  documents ; 
but  the  history  of  their  introduction  to  their  duties  is  wholly 
wanting.  A  letter,  containing  instructions  to  Her  Majesty's 
inspectors  of  schools  of  parochial  unions  in  England  and  Wales^ 
does,  indeed,  appear  in  the  collection ;  but  that  bears  date  of 
February  5th,  1848  ;  whereas  in  December^  1847,  four  of  the 
inspectors  had  been  already  at  work  "  for  some  months.''    The 
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Mioate  of  December  18th,  \M1^  seems  to  account  for  this  by 
stftting  that  their  Lordships  conceived  it  expedient  to  permit  the 
organization  of  the  new  Commission  of  the  Poor  Laws  ere 
thej  issued  instructions  to  Her  Majesty's  inspectors :  this,  how- 
ever, is  a  lame  excuse,  for  it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  the 
inspectors  could  have  been  appointed  and  set  to  work  without 
instructions  of  some  sort ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  led  to  the  con« 
elusion^  either  that  written  instructions  were  given  to  them, 
which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  are  suppressed  m  the  collection 
now  printed,  or,  that  this  new  machinery  in  the  hands  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  was  brought  into  operation  under  the  mere 
verbal  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Council, 
who  is  unquestionably  the  most  irresponsible  officer  in  the  whole 
extent  of  Her  Majesty^s  dominions. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council, 
dated  18th  December,  1847,  together  with  the  letter  of  instruc- 
tions of  February  5th,  1848,  and  the  *'  Extracts"  included  in  the 
return,  from  "  Supplementary  Letters  of  Instructions*,'"  furnish 
evidence  of  the  extent  to  which,  as  far  back  as  1847,  and 
wholly  unnoticed  and  unsuspected,  a  system  of  State  education 
has  been  in  force  throughout  the  country.  From  these  docu^ 
ments  it  appears,  that  the  five  inspectors'  have  been  at  work 

^  One  of  the  most  grievous  feaiurei  of  the  arbitrary  and  uneonatitntional  conduct 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  is  the  fragmentary  and  capricious  manner  in  ivhich 
information  as  to  ihsia  proceedings  and  schemes  is  conyejed  to  Parliament  and  the 
public.  Thus^  some  of  the  Minutes  of  1846  are  the  latest  in  the  cdlection  published 
in  1848  :  now,  in  1849,  we  are  permitted  to  know — in  extract  at  least — the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Committee  to  the  close  of  1847  t  while  the  documents  of  a  much  later 
date  (some  reaching  down  to  June  1849),  which  could  not  be  kept  from  publicity, 
haying  been  put  into  official  circulation,  indicate  a  further  expansion  ot  the  plana 
of  the  Committee^  the  true  character  of  which  will  not  be  fully  disclosed  till  after  a 
further  lapse  of  time,  when  the  mischief  done  shall  be  beyond  recalL  The  measures 
Resorted  to  with  regard  to  the  Management  Clauses,  which  were  in  '^  unobtrusire  ** 
operation  for  years  before  they  came  fairly  under  pnblie  notice,  are  by  no  means  a 
aofitary  inatancey  but  a  mere  exemplification  of  the  habitual  tactics  of  the  Committee 
of  Council,  whose  evident  aim  and  endeavour  is  to  foist  upon  the  country  by  sur- 
reptitious methods  a  system  of  education  antagonistic  to  the  Church,  and  subyersiTtf 
of  all  true  religion, 

*  The  fire  In^etom  are  s  1.  E.  Carlbton  TfrvMEit,  Esq.,  for  the  **  Metropolitan 
IXsteieiy'  corapnaiDg  the  Coondes  of  Middlesex,  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  parts  of 
Essex,  Hertfordshire,  Berkshire,  and  Buckingham^ire ; — 2^  Joshua  RuddocKi 
Esq.,  for  the  '*  Southern  District,"  comprising  the  Counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon, 
Dorset,  Hants,  Oxford,  Somerset,  and  Wilts,  a  portion  of  Berkshire  and  Bucking- 
fanniiidnre  ;->3.  H.  G.  Bowter,  Esq.,  for  the  **  Eastern  and  Midland  Districts," 
eompciriDg  the  Coanties  of  Lineohi,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Not- 
tingham, Leicester,  Northampton,  Bedford,  Warwick,  and  Stafford,  and  a  portion 
of  Essex  and  Hertfordshire  y-A.  T.  B.  Bbowjtb,  Esq.,  lor  the  Northern  Districts^ 
comprising  the  Counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Durham,  Westmoreland, 
York,  Lancaster,  Chester,  and  Derby  ;— 5.  Jbungkr  C.  Stmons,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Bar- 
rister at  Law,  for  Wales,  and  the  Counties  of  Worcester,  Hereford,  Salop,  Alon- 
mouth,  and  the  chief  part  of  Gloucestershire,  This  division  of  the  country  into 
*  Districts  "  is  vei7  netarJy  coincident  with  that  adopted  by  the  intruded  popish  epia- 
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from  the  latter  part  of  1847,  visiting  every  union  school  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  placing  every  master  and  mistress  after 
examination  mider  the  mmiediate  control  of  the  Committee  of 
Council.  According  to  the  Minute  of  18th  December,  1847, 
the  salaries  of  all  the  teachers  employed  under  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  which  were  provisionally  suffered  to  continue 
upon  the  old  scale,  are  for  the  present  year  (1849)  dependent 
on  the  certificates  obtained  by  them  at  the  examination  of  1848, 
these  certificates  themselves  being  determined  by  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education^  upon  the  ^^Beport  and  Examination 
Papers  submitted  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools.^ 
The  same  Minute  provides  ''that  one-half  the  stipends  of  pupil- 
teachers  (under  the  Minutes  of  August  and  December,  1846), 
and  the  entire  gratuities  to  the  teacher  for  the  successful  educa- 
tion of  apprentices,  be  granted  to  teachers  of  workhouse-schools 
holding  certificates  of  competency  or  efiiciency,  on  condition  that 
the  stipend  of  the  pupil-teacher  be  reserved  hy  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education^  to  form  a  fund  which  shall  be  given  to  him 
on  his  leaving  the  workhouse,  if  he  successfully  complete  his 
apprenticeship,  in  order  to  provide  for  his  further  education  in  any 
training  school  which  he  may  enter  with  their  Lordships^  appro^ 
bastion.'*'* 

The  "  Letters  of  Instructions  '^  to  the  inspectors  have  refer- 
ence chiefly  to  the  regulations  contemplated  by  the  Committee  for 
the  classification  of  the  masters  and  mistresses,  with  reference  to 
their  competency  and  consequent  remuneration ;  to  the  views 
entertained  at  the  Council  Office  with  regard  to  the  introduction 
of  the  industrial  element  into  pauper  schools ;  and  to  certain 
limitations  of  the  power  of  the  inspectors,  which  the  excessive 
zeal  of  these  functionaries  appears  to  have  called  forth,  by  exciting 
the  jealousy  of  the  guardians  and  other  authorities  connect^ 
with  the  Poor  Laws.  There  is  one  passage,  however,  on  the 
subject  of  the  religious  instruction  contemplated  in  union  schools, 
to  which  it  is  desirable  that  attention  should  be  called.  The 
passage  is  as  follows : — 

''  The  letter  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Norwood  School  of  Industry,  conveying  their  view  of  the  mode  in 
which  his  spiritual  instructions  might  most  effectually  promote  the 
education  of  such  children,  deserves  your  attentive  perusal. 

**  Before  this  letter  was  issued,  it  was  submitted  to  the  Bishops  of 
London  and  Winchester,  and  approved  by  them ;  it  may  therefore  be 

copate,  and,  superseding  the  old  established  divisions,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  is 
itself  a  curious  feature  of  the  scheme,  reminding  one  involuntarily  of  the  recorded 
opinion  of  Mr.  J.  Kay,  that  Protestantism  will  not  do  for  the  masses,  that  Popery 
is  the  thing  for  them. 
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regarded  as  having  authority,  and  the  experience  of  several  years  now 
confinns  the  wisdom  of  its  suggestions.  If  this  letter  be  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  chaplains  of  the  Unions  which  you  visit,  it  may  he  well 
to  introduce  it  to  their  consideration."— Aftfiti/e#,  p.  xxi. 

No  copy  of  the  letter  here  referred  to  is  given  in  the  volume, 
nor  any  clue  to  the  circumstances  under  whicn  the  approbation  of 
the  two  prelates  named  by  Mr.  Shuttleworth  may  have  been 
obtained ;  but,  remembering  the  facility  with  which  that  gentleman 
has  been  wont  to  procure  the  highest  sanction  for  his  plans,  we 
fed  some  curiosity,  we  confess,  to  know  what  these  instructions 
are,  which,  we  are  told,  '^  may  be  regarded  as  having  authority.^ 
As  a  general  rule,  it  appears  that  the  office  of  the  Poor  Law 
Chaplains  in  superintending  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children 
is  recognized, — a  recognition  which  would  be  more  satisfactory  if 
the  position  of  these  functionaries  were  less  precarious  and 
dependent,  and  if  there  were  any  trace  in  the  Papers  before  us 
that  it  is  intended  to  commit  to  them  any  thing  beyond  a  merely 
nominal  share  of  the  superintendence  of  the  schools,  and,  in  the 
event  of  district  schools  being  formed,  to  appoint  Chaplains  as 
superintendents  over  them.  As  it  is,  the  Chaplain  plays  in  these 
documents  an  exceedingly  insignificant  and  almost  supernumerary 
part,  and  he  will  not,  under  the  arrangements  here  contemplated, 
DC  in  a  position  to  counteract  the  infection  of  a  purely  secular 
tone  of  mind  which  the  masters  and  mistresses  trained  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Committee  of  Council  are  likely  to  import  into  the 
Parochial  Union  Schools. 

From  the  instructions  given  to  the  inspectors,  and  still  more 
from  their  reports,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  teaching  of  the  schools 
under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Council  religion  is  in- 
tended to  be  made  as  little  prominent  as  we  have  already  seen 
that  it  is  in  the  examination  of  the  teachers.  From  this  ol^rva- 
tion  we  must,  however,  except  the  report  of  Mr.  Browne,  who 
has  placed  sentiments  on  record  in  relation  to  this  point  which  do 
him  great  credit,  but  which,  we  fear,  ill  accord  with  the  general 
spirit  of  the  system  under  which  he  is  employed. 

*'  Defective,"  he  says,  "  as  the  education  of  the  poor  has  hitherto 
been  in  this  country,  religious  instruction  has  clearly  been  the  point 
least  neglected,  and  it  is  probable  that  to  the  deeper  influence  and 
more  extensive  prevalence  of  religious  principles  here,  more  than  to 
any  other  single  cause,  we  owe  our  freedom  from  the  convulsions 
which  have  recently  agitated  the  Continent  of  Europe.  No  system  of 
general  education,  I  am  persuaded,  of  which  the  Scriptures  are  not 
made  the  basis,  can  be  expected  to  accomplish  moral,  nor,  perhaps, 
even  intellectual  results  of  importance.  As  false  views  of  human  nature 
seem  inseparably  associated  with  infidelity,  which  regards  man  at  one 
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lime  as  a  monster  of  selfishness,  and  at  another  as  destined  to  reach  a 
vague  and  visionary  perfection  by  his  own  unassisted  effortSi  and  thus 
consigns  its  followers  either  to  de8i>air  of  themselves  and  their  species, 
or  urges  them  upon  impracticabilities, — so  the  Bible  is  not  only  the 
solitary  record  of  religious  truth  in  existence,  but  appears  also  to  have 
the  power  of  teaching  common  sense  beyond  all  other  books.  It 
enables  us  to  estimate  ourselves  rightly,  by  setting  before  us,  with  a 
singular  healthiness  of  tone,  and  a  constant  reference  to  duty,  the 
world  as  it  is,  men  as  they  are :  it  acts  upon  the  understanding  through 
the  heart  and  the  conscience ;  it  is  light,  and  growth  is  a  eonse* 
quence  of  light. 

'^  But  as  the  Bible  not  only  furnishes  us  with  rules  and  principles  of 
conduct,  not  only  elevates  and  purifies  the  mind  and  feelings,  hot 
reveals  to  us  the  mystery  of  our  redemption  and  ^  the  words  of  ever* 
lasting  life,'  no  ordinary  responsibility  must  rest  upon  those  who 
would  attempt  in  any  degree  to  diminish  its  influence,  much  more  to 
exclude  it  from  mixed  schools,  such  as  those  in  workhouses,  where 
children  of  all  religious  persuasions  may  meet,  on  the  plea  that  it  is 
differently  interpreted  by  different  sects.  It  may  be  that  these  alleged 
differences  of  interpretation  among  Protestants  are  greatly  exaggerated* 
It  may  be  added,  with  more  confidence,  that  such  points  do  not,  or 
need  not,  arise  in  the  study  of  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  are 
best  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  children,  and  that  therefore  the 
assumed  difficulty  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  And  here  I  am  enabled 
to  speak  from  personal  experience,  as  not  only  many  children  in  the 
schools  I  have  inspected  belong  to  various  denominations,  but  teachers 
also ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  this  state  of  things  may  continue.  If 
ordinary  discretion  is  exercised,  without  discord,  and  without  com- 
promise of  religious  truth. 

'*  The  advocates  of  a  merely  secular  education  will,  I  an»  aware, 
profess  that  they  do  not  intend  to  deprive  children  of  religious  in* 
struction,  but  maintain  that  it  should  be  given  to  the  children  of  each 
denomination  apart,  and  out  of  the  school,  by  their  respective  ministers. 
In  the  case  of  Roman  Catholic  children  this  may  be  unavoidable  ;  bat 
such  an  arrangement  can  hardly  fail  to  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  mind 
of  the  child.  He  will  naturally  attach  most  importance  to  that  kind  of 
knowledge  which  obtains  for  him  distinction  among  his  fellows,  and  if 
the  Bible  is  excluded  from  his  school,  it  will  probably  sink  in  his  esti- 
mation. Many  educated  men  may  recollect  instances  of  the  display  of 
a  similar  feeling  in  the  course  of  their  own  experience.  There  is, 
farther,  little  security  that  such  instruction  in  private  will  be  effectuaUy 
given,  for  whatever  is  not  done  openly  is  seldom  done  well. 

"  A  merely  secular  education  is  the  most  prodigious  of  experiments  j 
and  they  who  maintain  a  proposition  so  strange  and  extraragant,  as 
that  a  child  will  walk  in  the  right  way  without  right  principles  to  guide 
him,  or  with  such  principles  only  as  be  may  himself  select,  are*  bound 
to  specify  instances,  and  those  neither  few  nor  ambiguous,  where  their 
scheme  hat  been  tried  and  prospered.     All  who  have  any  definite 
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raligicms  opinions  must  feel  the  importance  and  deiire  the  acceptance 
of  what  they  sincerely  belicTe  to  be  trae, 

.  *'  To  avoid  unfair  attempts  at  proselyting,  which  would  be  an  abase 
of  the  workhoase,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  all  compromise  of 
religious  truth,  seems  difficult ;  but  it  is  a  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  not 
by  art  or  study,  but  by  a  simple  and  honest  mind,  and  which  can 
hardly  indeed  be  overcome  otherwise.  If  the  Bible  is  read  in  a  cavilling 
spirit,  or  to  justify  preconceived  opinions,  it  may  become  the  germ  of 
enitroversiea  innumerable :  it  should  be  read  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
aieertain  its  real  sense;  but  all  compromise  produces  indifference  to 
troth,  and  destroys  the  teacher's  power  over  the  consciences  of  children, 
**  Believing,  then,  that  sound  Scriptural  principles  form  the  only  real 
leearity  for  the  future  good  conduct  and  happiness  of  every  child,  I 
bave  always  made  religious  instruction  the  most  important  point  in  the 
examination  of  schools.  At  the  same  time,  I  can  fully  subscribe,  from 
ay  own  experience,  to  the  opinion  of  Inspectors  generally, '  that  there 
is  most  religious  knowledge  in  those  schools  where  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  is  united  in  a  just  proportion  with  secular  instruction/ 
and  that  '  no  ordinary  sacrifice  is  made  of  the  veneration  due  to  the 
word  of  God,  when  it  is  constantly  applied  to  a  secular  use.*  **'-^MinuUs, 
pp.  145—147. 

With  these  observations,  as  far  as  they  are  opposed  to  a  merely 
secular  education,  we,  of  course,  fully  accord;  but  we  apprehend  con- 
aderable  difficulty  in  their  practical  application,  from  the  proposed 
exdosion  of  all  distinctive  doctrines,  the  instruction  being  confined 
to  the  vague  generalities  of  what  are  called  ^^  sound  scriptural  prin- 
eiples,'*'* — a  phrase  which  practicallv  means  nothing  at  all,  where  it 
isleft  to  chance  what  shaU  be  considered  ''  sound  scriptural  princi- 
ples,^^ and  where  probably  any  distinctive  religious  dogma,  however 
8(»iptural,  would  be  objected  to  as  ^*  sectarian.^^  Under  such 
ttreamstaiices,  and  with  teachers  whose  religious  qualifications  are 
lestrieted  to  ^'  sound  biUical  knowledge,^^  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  the  experiment  of  teaching  a  ^'  general  religion  ^'  will  not  be 
modi  more  successful  in  English  union  schools  than  it  appears 
to  have  been  in  Qermany,  according  to  two  anecdotes  told  by 
Mr.  Browne,  which  we  transcribe  in  this  place,  as  thev  accurately 
embody  the  sort  of  thing  which  we  imagine  will  result  from  thie 
system  pursued  by  the  Committee  of  Council. 

*^  I  was  present  at  an  examination  in  a  German  mixed  school,  con- 
sisting of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  children.  With  the  view,  I 
suppose,  f^  securing  impartiality,  the  schoolmaster  was  a  Roman 
Catholic^  and  the  schoolmistress  a  Protestant*  The  schoolmaster 
examined  a  elass  on  the  subject  of  the  marriage  at  Cana.  He  drew 
the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  facts,  that  the  rain  which  fell  in 
▼ineyarda  was  imbibed  by  the  alimentary  vessels  of  the  vine  through 
the  roots  and  the  leaves ;  that  it  contributed  to  the  growth  and  juice 
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of  the  grapes,  which,  when  ripened  hy  the  heat  of  the  snn,  were 
gathered,  pressed  out,  and,  after  fermentation,  became  wine.     He  thua  i; 
gave  a  good  physical  lesson ;  but  its  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  children 
must  surely  have  been  to  lead  them  to  confound  a  miracle  with  the 
ordinary  operations  of  nature.  "^ 

'*  He  probably  felt  himself  precluded  from  the  subject  of  religion  as 
dangerous  ground,  and  was  therefore  compelled  to  exercise  his  ingenuity 
in  secularizing  Scripture. 

.  *'  In  another  German  school,  where  I  heard  the  history  of  Ananias  " 
and  Sapphira  read,  and  where  both  the  inspector,  a  Protestant  clergy- 
roan,  and  the  schoolmaster  were  present,  the  moral  and  religious  points  :i 
were  very  imperfectly  elicited.  The  inspector  and  the  teacher  alter-  i<9i 
nately  harangued  the  boys  instead  of  questioning  them;  and,  of  the  ^- 
few  questions  asked,  some  were  trivial  and  irrelevant,  as,  *  Into  how  ' 
many  languages  has  the  Bible  been  translated  ? ' '' — Minutes^  pp.  i 46, 147*  F^ 

The  fears  which  upon  this  account  we  cannot  help  entertaining,  \t 
are  confirmed  by  certain  indications  which  occasionally  peep  out  f 
in  the  inspectors'  reports,  and  even  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Browne  V 
himself,  of  a  tendency  to  curtail  the  exercise  of  reading  the 
Bible  in  the  schools,  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  reading  of  books 
of  secular  information.  We  feel  as  strong  an  objection  as  any 
one  to  the  desecration  of  the  Bible  as  a  mere  reading-book;  '^ 
but  we  object  still  more  strongly  to  the  neglect  of  the  Bible,  ^ 
under  pretence  of  veneration  for  it,  in  schools  in  which  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  children  to  be  taught  reading  are  exceedingly 
limited.  That  the  Bible  should  not  be  made  a  spelling-book,  is 
agreed  on  all  hands ;  but,  when  children  have  attained  a  sufficient 
proficiency  in  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of  reading  to  enable  them 
to  read  connected  sentences,  and  the  reading  of  a  portion  of 
Holy  Scripture  daily  occupies  as  much  of  their  time  as  they  can 
give  to  the  exercise  of  reading,  we  contend  that  no  secular  book 
should  be  permitted  to  supplant  the  Bible.  It  is  far  better  that 
a  child  should  leave  school,  well  versed  in  the  Bible,  though 
possibly  backward  in  the  art  of  reading  in  other  books,  than 
that  he  should  have  gained  a  certain  facility  of  reading  in  secular 
books,  at  the  expense  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  We  are 
the  more  urgent  on  this  point,  because  it  appears,  from  the  reports 
of  the  inspectors,  that  their  interference  in  the  system  of  the  work- 
house-schools has  had  a  general  tendency  to  diminish  the  reading  of 
the  Bible,  and  to  introduce  books  of  miscellaneous  contents  in  its 
place ;  and  one  of  them,  Mr.  Bowyer,  has  had  the  candour  to 
record^the  effect  of  this  proceeding.  Having  made  two  tours 
of  inspection  through  his  district,  and  visited  the  same  schools  at 
the  distance  of  six  months,  he  gives  the  following  tabular  state- 
me/it  of  the  result  of  the  alterations  introduced  in  compliance  vrith 
his  directions. 
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ConcUtion  of  Workhouse  Education  at  the  time  of  my  First  Tour^  extend" 
ingfrom  October  14,  1847>  to  May  10, 1848'. 


w> 


PRBSENT 


Number  of  Children  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures with  ease  •••••*•• 

Ditto  Books  of  General  InformatioD 
with  ease      «•.••••• 

Nmnber  of  Children  Writing  on  Paper 
from  Copies  ..•••••• 

Ditto  on  Slates  from  Dictation  and 
Memory  •    •    •    • 

Nunber  of  Children  in  Arithmetic — 

Addition      . 

Three  Simple  Rules  .  •  .  • 
Compound  Rules  and  Reduction  • 
Proportion  and  Practice     •    •    • 

Geography  •••••••• 

Grammar    ...••••• 

History  of  England  •  •  •  •  . 


Boyi. 


4307 


1440 
746 

1761 
482 

446 
663 
624 
172 

266 
60 
61 


Proportion  of 
Boys  nndor  each 

HeadtotlM 
Total  Number. 


•      • 


1  m  2-98 
1  in    6*78 

1  in  2*44 
1  in    8-93 

1  in  9*67 
1  in  6-69 
1  in  8*21 
1  in  2604 

1  in  16-82 
1  in  71*78 
1  in  70  60 


Girlt 

and 

Infimtt. 


4790 


1362 
696 

1247 
311 

476 

617 
302 

16 

67 
13 
30 


Proportion  of 

Girli  and  Infant! 

under  each 

Headtotlie 

Total  Number. 


•      • 


1  in  8-49 
1  in     8*03 

1  m  3-64 
1  in    16*40 

1  in  1008 
1  in  9-26 
1  in  16*86 
1  in  299-37 

1  hi  84-03 
1  m  368*46 
1  in  169-66 


Condition  of  Workhouse  Education  at  my  Second  Tour^  extending  from 
May  10,  1848,  to  November  15  in  the  same  Year. 


Present 


Nmnber  of  Children  reading  the  Scrip 
tores  with  ease 

I^o  Books  of  General  Information 
with  ease.    •••••••• 

Nmnber  of  Children  Writing  on  Paper 
from  Copies 

Dittto  on  Slates  from  Dictation  and 
Memory 

Nmnber  of  Children  in  Arithmetics- 
Addition  ...•.••• 
Three  Simple  Rules  •  .  .  • 
Compound  Rules  and  Reduction . 
Proportion  and  Practice    •    .    • 

Greography  •••••••• 

Grammar    ..••.... 

History  of -England 


• 

• 
2-98 

3927 

1  in 

1006 

1  m 

4-67 

606 

1  m 

213 

1296 

1  m 

1102 

204 

lin 
1  in 
1  m 
1  m 

9-32 

612 

6*60 

20-81 

431 

601 

330 

32 

1  in 
1  in 
1  in 

8*26 

27-76 

33-3 

238 
66 

44 

•        • 


1  in  3*92 

1  m  6*61 

1  m  3*03 

1  m  19*26 

1  in  910 

1  m  6*61 

1  in  11*90 

1  in  122*71 

1  in  16*66 

1  ip  7012 

1  in  89-22 


*  Minutes,  p.  74. 
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It  appears  that,  while  in  almost  every  brandli  ^ 
ked  improvement  had  taken  place,  the  fad^  - 


'.) 


From  this  table 
of  instruction  a  marked 

of  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  had  remained  stationary  amooff 
the  boys,  and  actually  retrograded  among  the  girls ;  whereaff  ft  '-- 
ought  to  have  improved,  at  the  very  least,  in  the  same  ratio  iB  ^ 
which  the  pupils  generally  advanced  in  knowledge  and  inteffi*.^ 
gence.  ^  ^ '" 

This,  consideration  becomes  still  more  weighty  when  ihe  cBbH  '^' 
of  books  is  taken  into  account  which  has  at  the  suggestion  ct  ^3 
the  inspectors  been  introduced  into  these  schools.  Among  tiieill»  ^ 
we  regret  to  find  that  the  lesson-books  of  the  Irish  National  Edi»-  * 
cation  Board  occupy  a  conspicuous  place,  which  is  but  anathgr  : 
specimen  of  the  insidious  system  which  is  at  work  by  the  agea^f  .^ 
of  the  Gommitt'ee  of  Council,  and  which  aims  distinctlv  at  so^  -^ 
planting  the  National  Church  as  the  teacher  of  the  rismg  geu^ 
ration,  by  a  system  of  State  instruction  of  an  essentially  secnlar 
and — ^as  far  as  it  professes  any  religion — latitudinarian  cnarmct^*'  i^ 
We  are,  therefore,  far  from  displeased  to  find  from  the  reports  i 
that  the  good  sense  of  the  guardians  oilers  considerable  obfltme-  j 
tion  to  the  introduction  of  so  much  secular  knowledge  into  flie  | 
schools,  and  that  the  process  of  enlightening  these  fimctionaries  < 
as  to  what  constitutes  *'  sound  practical  education ^^  is  not  quite  | 
as  rapid  and  successful  as  Mr.  Kay  Shuttle  worth  appears  to  hard 
anticipated. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  the  inspectors^  labours,  we  must  ndl 
omit  to  notice  two  topics  which  are  much  dwelt  upon,  and  which, 
on  account  of  their  evident  importance,  deserve  the  most  careful 
consideration.  One  is  a  new  theory,  originating,  we  presume,  in 
that  famous  nursery  of  educational  theories,  the  Council  Ofl&ce,. 
which  contemplates  no  less  an  innovation  in  the  education  of  our 
pauper  children  than  the  association  of  the  two  sexes  in  thft 
school  during  a  certain  portion  of  the  day.  It  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  recapitulate,  much  less  to  refute,  the  arguments  adduced 
in  support  of  this  un-English  proposal.  W6  Only  mention  it, 
as  one  of  the  dangers  which  are  threatening  the  education  of 
our  people  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  of  Council,. 
whose  educational  vagaries,  if  not  checked,  will  terminate  in 
rationalism  and  socialism  as  their  legitimate  results.  The  other 
point  to  which  we  are  desirous  of  directing  attention  is  one  on 
which  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  express  our  concurrence  in  the 
plans  contemplated  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  viz.  the  con- 
nexion of  industrial,  and  especially  of  agricultural  pursuits,  with 
pauper  schools.  That  this  would  be  an  immense  improvement 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted,  even  without  the  conwusive  evi- 
dence supphed  from  various  quarters  as  to  the  general  inability 
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of  pauper  children  to  get  their  livelihood  by  honest  means  after 
leaving  the  workhouse-school.  As  the  case  stands  at  present, 
the  workhouse-schools  are  little  better  than  seminaries  for  young 
criminals,  who,  after  burdening  the  country  with  the  cost  Si 
their  so-called  education,  entail  upon  it  the  further  expense  of 
their  repeated  capture,  imprisonment,  and  eventual  transporta- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  the  injury  inflicted  by  them  upon  society 
while  they  are  at  large.  The  reports  of  Mr.  Bowyer  and  Mr. 
Symons  are  particularly  full  on  this  subject,  and  the  latter  throws 
out  a  suggestion  which  has  struck  us  as  being  exceedingly  valuable* 
He  says : — 

**  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  school  for  each 
county,  and  for  each  division  of  the  larger  counties*  In  this  case  the 
maximum  distance  of  the  district  school  from  each  of  the  workhouses 
to  which  it  belonged  would  be  from  15  to  20  miles  (exceptional  cases 
excepted).  This  would  enable  a  single  horse  to  go  and  return  from  the 
district  school  to  any  of  the  workhouses  during  a  day.  I  suggest  that 
a  horse  be  kept  for  this  express  purpose.  It  would  be  a  very  trifling 
item  in  the  expenditure  of  a  farm  school,  and  it  would  give  a  constant 
and  easy  means  of  transit  for  the  children  who  might  require  removal  to 
and  fro.  It  should  be  the  rule  to  send  all  children  to  the  district  school 
88  soon  as  they  enter  the  workhouse,  without  reference  to  the  probable 
period  of  their  stay.  By  such  meant  only  shall  we  obtain  the  full 
measure  of  the  benefit  we  justly  expect  from  district  schools.  The 
inconvenience  of  sending  the  children  frequently  backwards  and  for- 
wards, even  if  it  occurred  as  often  as  the  objectors  imagine,  would 
be  nothing  compared  to  the  evil  of  leaving  them  in  the  workhouses. 

"  Such  an  arrangement,  moreover,  would  entirely  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  retaining  any  school  teachers  whatever  in  the  workhouses." — 
Minutes,  p«  25. 

It  is  quite  refreshing  once  more  to  hear  mention  made  of  the 
county  as  a  recognised  subdivision  of  the  kingdom.  Why, 
indeed,  should  not  every  county  have  its  agricultural  and  industrial 
Bchoolfl— or  schools,  if  one  be  found  insufficient — for  the  instruc- 
tion and  education  of  its  pauper  children  t  And  why  should  not 
that  school  be  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  proper  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  county  i  What  need  is  there  of  a 
Conmiittee  of  Oouncil,  with  its  secretary  and  inspectors  I  why  not 
place  the  school  under  the  control  of  the  lord-lieutenant  and 
the  magistracy  of  the  county,  with  the  bishop  for  its  visitor,  the 
master  being  suppUed  from  a  diocesan  training  school,  or,  if 
preferred^  from  a  central  normal  school  for  the  education  of  in« 
dostrial  and  agricultural  teachers,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Rational  Church  i  With  such  a  provision  for  the  training  of  the 
children  in  sound  principles  of  religion  and  loyalty,  there  might 
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be  hope  of  the  pauper  population  of  our  land  being  retrieved  from 
the  state  of  degradation  into  which  it  has  fallen. 

Unfortunately  there  is  not  much  hope  that  Mr.  Symons^  sug- 
gestion, in  the  enlarged  form  in  which  we  have  reproduced  it,  \m 
find  favour  at  the  Council  Office ;  still  the  idea  is  valuable,  and 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Better  times  may  come,  and  vriik 
these,  better  measures,  when  a  practical  hint  of  this  kind  may 
come  into  use.  In  the  mean  time  it  behoves  us  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  upon  the  movements  of  those  anti-national  and 
anti-religious  theories  of  education  that  are  now  in  the  ascendant; 
and,  with  this  view,  we  resume  our  examination  of  the  evidence 
to  be  gathered  from  the  documents  on  pauper  education,  which 
are  lying  before  us. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  importance  of  the  movement  made,  or 
rather  the  march  stolen,  by  the  Committee  of  Council  in  this  matter, 
it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  the  extent  and  woridng 
of  this  branch  of  national  education ;  for  which  purpose  different 
elements  must  be  taken  into  account.  One  of  them,  and  a  very 
striking  one,  is  the  greater  facility  and  success  with  which  the 
education  of  children  entirely  under  the  control  of  their  teachers 
is  conducted,  as  illustrated  by  the  following  table,  insiBrted  in  Mr. 
Bowyer's  report,  which  is  founded  upon  the  result  of  his  own 
observations,  compared  with  those  of  the  Be  v.  H.  Moseley,  in  his 
Beport  of  the  National  Schools  of  the  Midland  district,  being 
nearly  coincident  with  the  district  under  Mr.  Bowyer's  in- 
spection':— 


Total  Number  In 
the  Schools. 

National 

School 

Children. 

Workhouse 
Children. 

Number  in  the  Schools 

10,042 

7,590 

Blading    the    Scriptures 

with  ease 

Writing  on  paper    .    .    , 
In  the  4  Simple  Rules     . 
In  the  Compound  Rules  . 
In  Proportion  and  upwards 

In  Grammar 

In  Etymology     .    ,    .     , 
In  History  of  England     • 
In  Geography    .... 

1  in    7*31 
1  m    4-88 
1  m    3-71 
1  in  11-78 
1  in  43  66 
1  in  10-77 
1  m  3818 
1  in  10-66 
1  in    6-34 

1  in    3-41 
1  in    2-52 
1  in    3*55 
1  in    7  73 
1  in  32-80 
1  in  40-47 
1  in  69-82 
1  in  49-41 
1  in  11-17 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  four  branches  of  education, 
which  are  generally  neglected  in  workhouse  education,  there  is  a 
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remarkable  balance  in  favour  of  the  latter,  even  in  its  present 
indifferent  state.  Those  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  the 
drawbacks  upon  the  progress  of  children  at  parochial  schools, 
arising  froin  irregularity  of  attendance,  and  other  causes  which 
residence  in  the  workhouse  at  once  cuts  off,  will  not  feel  sur- 
prised at  this  result ;  and  we  may  infer,  from  the  contrast  which 
the  two  kinds  of  schools  exhibit  even  now,  how  great  would  be  the 
superiority  of  schools  in  which  the  children  of  the  poor  are  lodged 
and  boarded,  if  they  were  conducted  by  masters  and  mistresses 
equal  in  ability  to  the  generality  of  national  school  teachers.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  proportion  as  schools 
of  the  latter  class  are  more  powerful  than  the  ordinary  national 
schools,  in  the  same  manner  does  it  become  a  question  of  the 
utmost  consequence,  what  sort  of  education  is  imparted  in  them, 
whether  sound  and  religious,  or  unsound  and  latitudinarian,  that  is, 
practically  irreligious. 

Another  element  for  ascertaining  the  importance  of  pauper 
education,  as  a  branch  of  the  general  education  of  the  people,  is  the 
number  of  children  which  are  likely  to  come  under  the  operation 
of  the  former.  From  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  we  learn,  that 
the  workhouse-schools  inspected  by  them — and  it  is  evident  that 
they  have  not  yet  completed  their  survey  of  the  country — con- 
tain an  average  of  50,000  scholars.  Admitting  this  to  be  the 
whole  number  of  children  throughout  the  country  lodged  in  work- 
houses, even  that  would  amount  to  about  one-twentieth  of  the 
children  under  instruction  in  the  day  schools  of  the  Church.  But 
there  are  passages  in  the  reports  which  lead  to  a  suspicion  that 
the  Committee  of  Council  intend,  by  their  scheme  of  pauper  edu- 
cation, to  get  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  children  of  the  lower 
classes  within  their  grasp.  The  number  of  50,000,  above  men- 
tioned, includes  only  the  children  of  in-door  paupers.  But 
inquiries  have  been  set  on  foot  to  ascertain  the  number  of  out-door 
pauper  children ;  and  the  object  with  which  this  has  been  done 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Symons'  report. 
After  pointing  out  the  restrictions  which  impeded  the  establish- 
ment of  district  pauper  schools,  under  the  statute  7  and  8 
Victoria,  c.  101,  Mr.  Symons  thus  proceeds : — 

"  These  limits  have  been  since  removed  by  the  10  and  1 1  Vict, 
c.  82,  which  enables  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  form  district 
schools,  wherever  *  the  major  part  of  the  Guardians  of  the  several 
Unions,  and  parishes  not  in  union,  proposed  to  be  combined,  shall 
previously  thereto  consent  in  rvriting  to  such  combination.' 

"  This  recent  Act  has  unlocked  the  wise  provisions  of  7  and  8 
Vict.  c.  101,  which  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  recapitulating,  as  they  are 
aU*important  to  the  due  consideration  of  the  subject. 
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"  Section  40  enacts — 

"  *  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners,  as  and  when  tih^y 
may  see  fit,  by  order  under  their  hands  and  seal,  to  combine  UnionS|  or 
parishes  not  in  union,  or  such  parishes  and  Unions,  into  school  distriotSi 
for  the  management  of  any  class  or  classes  of  infant  poor  not  above  tbQ 
age  of  sixteen  years,  being  chargeable  to  any  such  parish  or  Unioni  who 
are  orphans,  or  are  deserted  by  their  parents,  or  whose  parents  or  sur* 
viving  parent  or  guardians  are  consenting  to  the  placing  of  such  children 
in  the  school  of  such  district.' 

"  I  think  it  is  clearly  the  intent  of  this  clause  that  it  shall  bq  com* 
petent  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  send  all  pauper  chiidren  to  the 
district  school  falling  within  the  above  conditions,  so  long  at  they  ara 
anywise  chargeable  to  their  respective  parishes  or  Unions.  The  words 
'  any  class  or  classes '  appear  to  me  expressly  to  include  the  ohildren 
of  out-door  paupers,  as  well  as  all  children  within  the  workhouse,  of  a 
fit  age  to  be  removed  from  their  mothers,  and  whose  parents  or  guar* 
dians  do  not  object  to  such  removal.  These  are  very  important  powers, 
which  must  materially  enhance  the  value  and  extend  the  usefulness  of 
this  salutary  Act  of  Parliament. 

**  Perhaps  there  are  no  children  in  the  kingdom  whom  it  is  mpre  essen*? 
tial  to  rescue  from  the  mismanagement  of  their  parents,  and  the  b^d 
example  of  their  families  and  companions,  than  the  children  of  out-doQ^ 
paupers, — a  class  usually  characterized  by  habits  and  vices  disastrous  tO 
the  morals  of  young  persons,  exposed  to  the  contamination  of  their 
influence  and  society.  I  deem  it  therefore  as  essential,  if  not  more  so, 
to  give  such  children  the  benefits  of  the  moral  and  industrial  discipline 
of  a  district  school,  as  to  afford  it  to  the  children  now  subjected  to  the 
contagion  and  confinement  of  a  workhouse. 

*'  My  Lords  will  observe,  from  the  table  inserted  in  the  Appendix, 
that  I  have  endeavoured  to  procure  returns  of  the  number  of  those  oat* 
door  children,  and  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  in-door  pbiidreDt 
It  appears  that  of  the  whole  number  no  less  than  88  per  centt  Bfp  out-* 
door  children.  This  gives  an  ample  supply  for  moderately  8ize4  dji9« 
trict  schools,  even  in  districts  which  are  not  populpus.^'*^^il/ti}a/i?#i  pPt 
253,  254. 

Now,  if  we  apply  this  proportion  to  the  nuniber  of  ia-<d[>ar 
pauper  children  before  mentioned,  vi?.  50,000,  it  AppeftTs  tim^ 
there  are  about  370,000  children  of  out-door  paupers  thrpugbo^iib 
the  country,  which  the  present  measure  of  the  Oojmioitt^  of 
Council  contemplates ;  making  in  all  upwards  of  400,000  children 
to  be  placed  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Committee  of 
Council,  its  inspectors  and  teachers.  Thi^  raises  the  qu^tiQR 
into  one  of  first-rate  national  importance ;  for  it  amounts  to  m 
less  than  this,  whether  it  be  desirable  for  th^  wi^ll-being  of  this 
country,  that  an  intellectual  area,  equal  to  nearly  onorl^Jf  of  that 
occuoied  by  the  National  Church,  should  h9  surrendered  to  Hh^ 
secular  and  secularizing  influence  of  tlm  Cofmmti&^  of  CouneflL 
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being  withdrawn  for  this  purpose  from  the  influence  of  the  National 
CJergy,  under  whose  superintendence  these  children  at  present 
fiill,  an<)  to  whose  cures  tney  belong.  But  this  is  not  the  whole 
extent  of  the  project-ed  encroachment.  Mr.  Symons  in  his  report 
goes  on  to  say : — • 

*'  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  suggest  that,  in  cases  where  the 
parents  of  a  large  &mily  are  struggling  creditably  against  adverse 
circumstances,  and  are  compelled  to  apply  for  temporary  relief,  it  may 
often  effectually  aid  them,  and  prevent  their  lapsing  into  a  state  of 
entire  pauperism,  to  admit  one  or  two  of  their  children  into  the  district; 
^Qol ;  this,  with  the  consent  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  would 
be  perfectly  practicable.  I  have,  however,  felt  it  right  to  abstain  fron^ 
encouraging  the  notion  that  these  district  schools  will  be  open  to  the 
{jdmission  of  the  children  of  parents  nowise  chargeable  to  parish  relief;  fo^ 
tbe  present  l^w  does  not  warrant  it,  however  beneficial  it  may  hereafter 
become*  Such  a  measure  has  been  often  suggested  to  me." — Min.  p.  254. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  an  opening  there  is  here  for  the  still 
further  extension  of  the  secular  education  scheme  of  1839,  now 
revived  in  connexion  with  the  pauper  education  of  the  country ; 
and  what  a  powerful  efiect  in  alienating  the  affections  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  from  the  National  Church,  and  the  faith  of 
their  fathers,  would  be  produced,  in  one  or  two  generations,  by 
thp  education  of  half,  perhaps  more  than  half,  the  children  qf  the 
poor,  in  separation  from  her  ordinances  and  in  total  ignorance 
of  her  doctrines,  with  no  more  of  religious  knowledge  than  the 
Socinian  has  in  common  with  the  Churchman.  Nor  will  the 
vastness  and  subtlety  of  this  far-seeing  scheme  astonish  those 
who  b^^ye  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
from  their  origin,  and  tne  various  attempts — not  forgetting  the 
Factories  Education  Bill — made  with  a  view  to  break  in  pieces^  if 
po3sible,  that  great  rock  of  offence  to  the  latitudinarian  faction  in 
the  Stitte,  sound  Church  teaching  throughout  the  land. 

One  piore  link,  however,  is  still  wanting  to  complete  the  evi^ 
de&ee  of  the  extent  of  this  scheme ;  it  is  that  to  which  we 
adverted  at  the  outset  of  our  article,  viz.  the  Norpaal  School 
at  Endler  Hall.  The  history  of  this  establishment  is  left  in 
convenient  obscurity  even  -by  the  present  publication  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  and  the  Parliamentary  return  of  the  1st 
of  August,  1849  ;  and  it  is  only  by  circumstantial  evidence  that 
the  deficiency  of  information  can  be  supplied.  The  volume 
cited  at  the  head  of  this  article  contains  not  one  word  of  expla- 
nation on  the  subject.  There  is  only  in  the  "  paper"  prepared 
by  Mr.  K^  Shuttleworth,  at  the  request  of  Sir  George  Grey,  the 
suggestion  of  such  an  establishment,  which  might  provide  fifty 
tnuned  masters  annually.     In  the  reports  of  the  inspectors, 
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"  Kneller  Hair'  is  once  or  twice  mentioned  by  name ;  and  at 
other  times  the  normal  school  is  alluded  to,  but  without  any 
further  indication  of  its  nature  and  extent  beyond  Mr.  Bowyer's 
observation, — the  most  circumstantial  mention  of  the  **  Hall'' 
anywhere  in  the  volume, — that  "the  most  important  of  those 
measures  (of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  pauper  education)  are, 
the  establishment,  at  Kneller  Hall,  of  a  training  school  for  work- 
house-schoolmasters, and  the  introduction  of  pupil-teachers  into 
workhouse-schools."  Indeed,  so  little  is  said  about  this  insti- 
tution in  the  volume  before  us,  that  its  very  existence  might 
escape  the  reader's  attention  but  for  a  flaming  lithograph  of 
its  magnificent  frontage  opposite  the  title-page,  and  four  mround- 

{)lans  of  its  different  stories  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The  Par- 
iamentary  return  of  the  1st  of  August,  however,  contains  a 
Minute  on  the  subject,  dated  the  20th  of  December,  1846,  which 
is  also  printed  among  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
of  1846,  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Normal  Schools  for  Training  Masters  for  WorJchouse' Schools^  and 

for  Penal  Schools. 

"  Their  lordships  had  farther  under  their  consideration  the  measures 
required  to  carry  into  execution  the  suggestions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  for  the  establishment  of  normal  and 
model  schools  for  the  training  of  masters  of  schools  for  pauper  and  for 
criminal  children. 

"  Resolved — ^That  a  building  be  erected  for  the  normal  school,  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  a  principal,  vice -principal,  two  masters,  and 
for  100  candidate  teachers. 

"  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Lord  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  to  cause  plans  to  be  prepared  for  this 
purpose. 

"  That,  as  two  years  must  elapse  before  this  building  can  be  ready 
for  occupation,  premises  be  in  the  mean  time  procured,  in  which  the 
normal  school  may  be  temporarily  conducted ;  and  that  these  premises 
be  situated,  if  possible,  near  some  workhouse  or  other  school,  which 
may  serve  as  a  practising  school  during  the  interval. 

"  That,  in  connexion  with  the  normal  school,  a  model  school  of 
industry  be  erected  for  the  pauper  children  of  some  of  the  London 
unions,  who  may  be  received  into  this  school,  either  on  contract  by 
a  steward  with  the  unions,  or  by  letting  the  building  to  a  district 
of  unions  for  the  reception  of  children,  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of 
management,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  7  and  8  Vict.  c.  lOl, 

"  That,  in  connexion  with  this  normal  school,  but  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate from  the  school  for  pauper  children,  a  school  be  erected  for  criminal 
children,  and  that  plans  of  buildings  for  the  school  of  industry  for 
pauper  children,  and  for  this  separate  penal  school,  be  prepared  and 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
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"  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Lord  President  and  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  to  cause  regulations  to  be  prepared  for  the 
management  of  the  normal  school,  and  of  the  practising  schools  as 
connected  with  it,  as  well  as  for  the  pauper  school  of  industry  and 
the  penal  school. 

"  That  an  area  of  at  least  10  acres  is  desirable  for  the  normal  school, 
10  acres  for  the  pauper  school,  and  10  for  the  penal  school,  in  order 
that  training  in  gardening,  and  the  management  of  a  cottage  farm,  may 
be  successfully  pursued. 

"  That  the  following  general  estimate  of  outlay  on  the  buildings,  and 
of  annual  expenditure,  be  approved : — 

Buildings. 

The  buildings  of  the  normal  school  •  •  .  10,000 

The  buildings  of  the  pauper  school  .  .  .  5,000 

The  buildings  of  the  penal  school  .  •  •  «5,000 

Annual  charge  of  normal  school  •  •  •  3,500 

"  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Lord  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  to  direct  the  selection  of  the  buildings 
required  for  the  temporary  management  of  the  normal  school,  and 
to  determine  the  number  of  officers  which  may  be  required  during  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  establishment. 

.  "  That  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  for  the  offices  of  teachers 
in  these  schools  be  subjected  to  a  careful  examination,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Lord  President ;  and  that  the  several  schools  be,  from 
time  to  time,  inspected  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  and  a  report 
thereon  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  transmitted  by 
their  lordships  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department." — 
Minutes f  pp.  13 — 15. 

Why  this  Minute  has  not  been  transferred,  along  with  other 
papers  relating  to  the  Union  Schools  scheme,  to  the  volume 
specifically  devoted  to  this  subject,  we  are,  of  course,  unable 
to  explain.  The  omission  could  hardly  be  accidental ;  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  account  given  of  the  Kneller  Hall  establish- 
ment in  the  Parliamentary  return  does  not  tally  with  the  scheme 
set  out  in  the  Minute,  it  would  appear  that  subsequent  Minutes 
must  have  superseded  it.  At  the  same  time  no  such  further 
Minute,  nor  any  document  whatever,  calculated  to  throw  light 
upon  the  internal  organization  of  Kneller  Hall,  is  given  in  the 
Parliamentary  return.  The  only  information  contained  in  the 
Parliamentary  return,  beyond  the  short  extract  from  Sir  G.  Grey''s 
letter  of  the  18th  of  November,  1846  (see  p.  11 1 ),  and  the  Minute 
of  the  21st  of  December,  1846,  given  above,  is  the  following 
statement: — 

"  Pursuant  to  this  Minute,  and  with  the  approval  of  Her  Majesty's 
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Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  witli  the  consent  of  th)$  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  an  estate  at  Kneller  Hall,  compHsing 
about  45a.  Ir.  24p.,  was  purchased  for  10,500^.,  or,  including  inteteS 
on  purchase-money  from  the  8th  of  August  to  the  17th  of  September, 
1847,  for  10,557/.  lOs.  6d,  The  expenses  attending  the  title  and  cott- 
yeyance  amounted  to  366/.  Ss,  5d. 

**  A  contract  with  the  builder  had  been  entered  into  for  17,1136/. 
6s.  2d,,  with  subsequent  additions,  amounting  to  1,788/.  Os.  5(}.,  *  tHth 
the  same  approval  and  consent. 

"  Fixtures  of  various  kinds,  exclusively  of  furniture,  have  been  con- 
tracted for  to  the  amount  of  2,293/.  95.  ' 

"  A  clerk  of  the  works  has  been  employed  for  68  weeks,  at  4/.  14^.  6d, 
per  week,  321/.  68,  A  gardener  and  general  workman,  living  on  the 
premises,  has  been  employed  for  63  weeks,  at  IBs.  per  week,  56/*  145. ; 
and  for  26  weeks,  at  205.  per  week,  26/.  Total  expense  of  servants  up 
to  present  time,  404/. 

"Miscellaneous  expenses,  such  as  repairs,.  &c.,  422/.  195.  5|x/. ; 
against  which  is  to  be  set  proceeds  of  sale  of  grass  and  crops,  236/.  I65.; 
balance  of  expenses,  186/.  35.  5^. 

**  The  foregoing  expenses  are  charged  upon  the  gratit  annually  voted 
by  PaHiament  for  education. 

"  The  officers  already  appointed,  are  : — 

"  1.  The  Rev.  F.  Temple,  M.A.,  lately  Fellow  of  Balliol  CoU^ 
Oxford,  Principal,  at  a  salary  of  600/.  per  anuunl,  to  rise 
to  800/.  in  three  years,  with  a  furnished  house. 
"2.  F.  T.  Palgrave,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  OifbW, 
Vice-Principal,  at  a  salary  of  400/.  per  annum,  to  rise  to 
500/.  in  three  years,  with  furnished  rooms. 
"  3.  Mr.  Tate,  one  of  the  masters  in  the  Battersea  Normal  School 
(author  of  some  of  the  most  approved  works  connebt:ed 
with    elementary  instruction,   and  a   highly    successful 
teacher),  third  master. 
*'  4.  Mr.  Tilleard,  formerly  a  student  at  Norwood  and  Battersea, 
and  for  some  time  a  pupil  of  M.  Fellenberg,  fourth  master.** 

Though  it  is  here  stated  in  general  terms,  that  ^'  the  foregoing 
expenses  are  charged  upon  the  grant  annually  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment for  education,  ^  it  does  not  appear  exactly  how  this  large  outlay 
was  met.     It  is  by  no  means  improbable  Uiat  the  amount  was 

£  s,  d, 

*  Library  and  reading  room 498  0  6 

Baths  and  Washhouses 540  0  0 

Works  connected  with  supply  of  water     i    .    .    7^0  0  0 

•  Gas  fittings 296  14  0 

Iron  work  in  kitchen 366  10  0 

Iron  work  in  batiks 363  15  0 

Bells 16  10  0 

Warming  apparatus 300    0  0 

Waterworks 950    0    0 
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MVed  out  ctf  tbe  SOfiOOk  jopnint  for  workhouse  schoolniAsters  and 
mktrdsseB  whioh  came  into  operation  on  the  Ist  of  October, 
1846*  Of  the  impropriation  of  this  money,  amounting  to  the 
close  of  the  current  quarter  to  90,000^.,  no  account  appears  in 
the  Tolune  before  us ;  the  salaries,  according  to  the  scale  fixed  by 
the  OommiaBtonei^,  did  not  come  into  operation  till  the  Ist  of 
April  of  the  present  year;  and,  up  to  the  end  of  June  last,  the 
annual  salaries  sanctioned  by  the  Committee  of  Council  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  10,974/.  16^.— This  one  year  alone,  there- 
fore, would  leare  a  large  balance  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
mittee ;  and,  whatever  may  have  been  the  payments  made  under 
the  previous  arrangements,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  they 
greatly,  if  at  all,  exceeded  the  above  amount*  In  any  event  there 
must  have  been  a  large  margin  left,  for  defraying  the  expense  of 
the  five  inspectors,  and,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  for  the 
erection  of  Endler  HalL  The  first  grant  specifically  for  KneUer 
Hall,  was  for  18,000/.  in  the  present  year ;  yet  the  Hall  is  already 
built  at  an  outlay,  including  the  purchase  of  the  site,  of  upwards 
of  80,000/.,  as  was  correctly  stated  by  the  ./bAfi  BuU  in  July. 
But  even  then  no  intimation  was  given  of  the  nature  of  the 
KndUer  HaU  establishment,  nor,  we  may  be  sure,  would  the  un* 
ostentatious  character  of  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  connected 
with  it  bstve  been  dragged  into  light,  but  for  the  disclosures 
which  took  place  through  die  vigilance  of  the  friends  of  the 
CSiurch,  and  the  consequent  inquries  in  and  out  of  Parliament. 
The  money,  therefore,  which  has  been  spent  upon  this  establish* 
ment  is  money  spent  dislmctly  without  Parliammtary  sanctum, 
for  an  object  distinctly  repudiated  by  Parliament,  The  discovery 
having  taken  place  so  late  in  the  Session  (the  return  being 
"  ordered  to  be  ^nted  "  on  the  day  of  the  prorogation)  rendered 
it  impossible  for  Faiiiament  to  follow  up  the  inquiry ;  but  we  trust 
that  the  aurr^titious  mann^  in  which  30,000^.  has  been  spent, 
literally  fo^nd  the  back  of  Parliament,  in  pursuance  of  a 
SK^me  against  which,  had  it  been  honestly  announced  and 
canvassed  beforehand,  the  country  would  have  risen  as  one 
man,  win  not  be  suffered  to  escape  next  Session,  but  that  tl:^ 
wfadb  of  this  flagrant  transaction  will  then  be  brought  under  the 
considemtion  of  both  Houses,  and  the  entire  Poor  L^w  Education 
Scheme,  of  triiidi  Kndler  Hall  is  the  focusy  dealt  with  according 
to  its  deserts. 

Meanwhile  it  wiU  not  be  uninteresting  to  investigate  the  capabili- 
ties of  Kneller  Hall,  as  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  by  examining 
the  lithoj^i]^  before  mentioned.  On  them  we  have  counted  eighty- 
dx  don^itories — besides  the  principars  and  master's  bedrooms — 
of  the  average  dimensions  of  8  feet  by  12 ;  capable,  therefore,  of 
iticcoBiBBafAiis^  It  least  two  beds  each,  or,  in  the  whole,  making 
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allowance  for  the  sleeping  accommodation  of  domestics,  at  least  160 
to  180  candidate  teachers.     This  calculation  is  confirmed  by  the 
size  of  the  dining-haU,  30'  6''  by  29'  6",  in  which  there  would 
certainly  be  room  for  five  tables  seating  thirty-two  persons  each; 
and  by  the  size   of  the  '^  oratory/'  36  feet  by  21,  also  large 
enough  to  accommodate  about  that  number.     On  comparing  the 
Minute  of  the  21st  of  December,  1846,  which  speaks  of  100  can- 
didate teachers,  with  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth's  letter,  on  which  the 
Minute,  is  founded,  and  which  supposes  an  annual  supply  of  fifty 
teachers,  it  would  appear  that  two  years  is  the  average  period 
fixed  for  training,  and  that,  therefore,  Kneller  Hall  is  capable  of 
providing  eighty  teachers  per  annum. 

The  question,  then,  arises,  what  employment  there  could  be 
for  eighty  schoolmasters  issuing  annually  from  this  academy 
of  secular  knowledge  and  ^'  general  religion.^'  The  workhouse- 
schools  are,  as  we  have  seen,  from  600  to  700  in  number ;  and  of 
the  old  masters  226  have  already  obtained  certificates.  About 
400  new  masters,  therefore,  is  the  very  outside  of  what  can  be 
required,  and  these  would  be  supplied  in  the  course  of  five  years ; 
after  which  there  would  be  no  market  for  the  alumm  of  Kneller 
Hall,  supposing  them  to  be  destined  for  workhouse-schools  onljr. 
But  even  this  is  reckoning  upon  a  far  larger  demand  than  will 
actually  occur,  the  Committee  of  Council  having  determined 
upon  the  formation  of  district  schools  in  which  the  children  of 
from  four  to  five  unions  would  be  collected  together.  After  this 
measure  shall  have  been  effected,  there  will  te  from  160  to  180 
district  schools  at  most ;  a  number  abundantly  sufficient,  at  the 
rate  of  from  140  to  160  boys  in  each  school,  to  accommodate 
25,000,  that  is  the  total  number  of  boys,  being  one  half  of  the 
50,000  children  under  inspection  in  workhouse-schools.  Now 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  suppose  that  an  establishment  able  to 

roduce  eighty  new  teachers  per  annum  should  be  set  on  foot  for 
supplying  say  1 80  schools.  We  know  from  Mr,  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth's  letter  that  he  reckons  the  average  servitude  of  each 
master  at  twelve  years;  consequently  180  schools  would  not 
require  more  than  fifteen  teachers  per  annum ;  and  the  supply, 
therefore,  would  be  more  than  five  times  the  demand.  Comparing 
this  with  what  has  before  been  stated  as  to  the  contemplated 
extension  of  the  scheme  to  the  children  of  out-door  paupers,  we 
have  a  remarkable  confiimation  of  the  conclusion  to  which  we 
were  led  by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Symons.  For  schools  containing 
upwards  of  200,000  boys,  an  annual  supply  of  eighty  masters  will 
not  be  too  much,  yielding,  with  an  average  servitude  of  twelve 
years,  the  requisite  number  of  recruits  to  keep  up  a  staff  of  960 
masters,  or  one  master  to  about  200  boys. 

There  is,  however,  a  further  question  which  suggests  itself.     It 
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is  this :  If  Eneller  Hall  provides  masters  sufficient  not  only  for 
the  in-door  but  for  the  oul^door  paupers^  children,  detaining  each  ' 
master  for  twelve  years  in  the  service  of  the  pauper  education 
department,  what  is  to  become  of  all  those  teachers  when  their 
period  of  servitude  shall  have  expired  ?  Supposing  the  pupil- 
teachers  of  the  pauper  schools,  wno  are  to  recruit  the  Eneller 
Hall  establishment,  to  be  transferred  to  it  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  eighteen,  they  would,  after  remaining  at  the  Hall  for 
two  years,  and  conducting  a  pauper  school  for  twelve  years,  be  in 
ihe  very  prime  of  life  at  the  end  of  their  servitude,  and,  if  replaced 
by  other  men,  they  must  necessarily  seek  employment  in  other 
schools.     Into  what  market,  then,  would  they  be  thrown ! 

The  answer  is  obvious.  The  Committee  of  Council  have  long 
sought  a  quarrel  with  the  National  Society,  and  have  got  it  at 
last.  While  they  have  thrown  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
cordial  co-operation  with  them  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  they 
have  made  every  preparation  for  meeting  the  emergency  of  an 
(apen.  rupture.  While  consistent  clergymen  may  be  compelled  to 
for^^o  ail  assistance  from  the  State  for  the  foundation  and  support 
of  their  schools,  and  Diocesan  Training  Institutions  may  have  to 
contract  their  operations,  partly  from  a  diminution  of  their  funds 
through  the  loss  of  State  assistance,  and  partly  from  a  decrease 
in  the  demand  for  strict  Church  schoolmasters,  the  Committee 
of  Council  will  be  ready  to  supply,  from  their  stores  at  Kneller 
Hall,  teachers  after  their  own  heart  to  any  parochial  school,  where 
the  clergyman  shall,  either  with  a  view  to  pay  his  court  to  the 
powers  that  be,  or  to  a  latitudinarian  diocesan,  or  else  from  dire 
necessity,  be  induced  to  accept  State  assistance,  and  a  State- 
trained  master.  Thus  by  a  gradual  but  sure  process,  by  an 
insensible  expansion  of  the  State  system  of  education,  and  a  pro- 
gressive cramping  and  hampering  of  the  Church,  that  great 
change  will  in  mie  time  be  brought  about,  against  which  the 
Church  raised  her  voice  ten  years  ago  in  solemn  protest. 

The  change  will  be  brought  about,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  Church 
is  sufficiently  blind  to  the  machinations  of  her  enemies,  and 
sufficiently  supine  and  unfaithful  to  her  trust,  to  permit  their 
schemes  to  be  carried  into  effect.  But  we  hope  for  better  things. 
The  Education  battle  is  about  to  be  fought  between  the  Church 
and  the  Committee  of  Council.  The  coming  session  of  Parlia- 
ment will  on  this  subject  be  decisive;  and  it  is  not  amiss, 
therefore,  that  the  Eneller  Hall  scheme  should  have  exploded  at 
this  very  time,  completing  the  evidence,  if  evidence  were  needed, 
of  the  perfidious  designs  of  that  most  unconstitutional,  as  well  as 
arbitrary,  of  State  authorities,  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education.  Let  only  Churchmen  in  general,  and  the  clergy  in 
particular,  remember  the  sacredness  and  weightiness  of  their  trust 


ih  thim  tnAttei",  ^diich  b  a  trust  not  only  fin*  the  good  depoi^lt  6f 
God^s  truth  aud  ordinance,  but  for  the  souls  of  the  poor  committ^ 
to  their  keeping ;  a  trust  which  We  cannot  better  describe  tiian 
itL  the  forcible  language  of  Archdeacion  Matining,  in  his  reeent 
Charge  :-=* 

'*  We  are  the  guardians  of  the  children  Of  the  poor^^the  busy,  tht 
orer-laboured,  the  untaught,  of  all  who  need  instruction;  and  this 
wardship  none  but  the  parents  themselves  oan  revoke^  We  should 
betray  our  trust  to  our  Master  and  to  our  flocks  if  we  suff(u:ed  any 
person  or  power  to  come  between  us  and  the  children  of  our  people* 
So  long  as  their  parents  confide  them  to  us,  none  may  take  them  away, 

'*  When  we  speak,  therefore,  of  the  laity,  we  do  not  mean  a  numoer 
of  politicians,  nor  a  handful  of  benevolent  theorists,  nor  a  few  active 
friends  of  education,  nor  the  subscribers  of  10^.  or  20«»  a-year  to  a 
parish  school,  but  the  great  multitude  of  our  people,  and  specially  the 
heads  of  houses  ahd  families  throughout  the  ten  thousand  homes  of  out 
land,  tn  the  name  of  this  great  multitude,  in  the  name  of  the  poOf  of 
Christ,  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body  on  whom  the  baptism  of 
Christ  has  impressed  the  spiritual  priesthood  of  Mth,  We,  M  paitorSi 
taken  from  among  them  and  set  aphrti  not  for  ourselves  but  for  Ih^ 
sakes,  to  be  the  setvants  of  their  necessities,  and  the  truatees  of  their 
spiritual  Inheritance,  are  bound  In  duty  to  stand  firm  against  the 
assumption  of  the  sacred  name  of  laity  by  any  other  person  or  pefsoas 
whatsoever*  Let  the  true  laity  be  cidled  on  to  speak  for  itself;  not,  I 
say,  the  handful  of  those  who  can  afford  a  few  yearly  shillings  to  vote 
in  school  committees,  but  the  millions  of  the  free  and  great  flock  tended 
by  fifteen  thousand  pastors,"— -let  them  say  to  whom  they  will  intrust  the 
care  and  oversight  of  their  children,  the  guardianship  of  their  Christiail 
rights,  and  the  execution  of  their  Christian  duties,  and  we  shall  readily 
acquiesce  in  their  decision.  In  so  popular  a  question,  nothing  less  than 
the  voice  of  the  people  ought  to  decide  it. 

"  If  the  laity  of  the  Church  are  to  be  tnvokl&d,  it  mubt  be  not  the 
laity  df  wealth — the  laity  of  any  particular  grade — ^not  a  clabs-laity,  but 
the  laity  of  the  whole  people  of  Christ.  As  pastors  and  ^trustees  for  the 
rights  of  parents,  we  hold  in  their  name  and  by  their  powers  the  guar- 
dianship they  have  Intrusted  to  us  over  the  education  of  their  ehildt^. 
No  experiment  may  be  tried  upon  them ;  and  the  voice  (A  the  poor 
^ther  who  cannot  contribute  ten  yearly  pence  to  the  parish  schoc^ 
where  his  child  is  taught,  is  weightier  than  the  vote  of  all  those  who 
have  confided  to  us  no  such  sacred  trust.  When  a  fraction  of  the  laity 
is  Invoked,  we  must  invoke  the  whole,  the  whole  flock  of  Christ  in  this 
land ;  and  they,  be  It  remembered,  hav^  not  as  yet  spoken^  and  are  not 
as  yet  represented  in  this  great  question.  They  and  all  they  hold 
dearest  are  at  stake,  and  yet  they  have  neither  voice  nor  vote.  In 
behalf  of  those  who  have  been  solemnly  committed  to  us,  and  whose 
representatives  in  this  their  deepest  interest  we  are,  we  are  entitled  to 
be  heard,  speaking  In  the  name  of  the  laity." — Archdeacon  Manning's 
Vharge,  1849,  pp.  65— CiT. 
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Abt.  VII. — EsBays.    Bp  R.  W.  Emekson.    Natwre^  an  Essay^ 

Orations^  &c.  cfec. 

Thb  repntation  enjoyed  foy  that  "  transatlantic  thinker,^^  whose 
name  we  hate  set  forth  in  uie  heading  to  these  remarks,  suggests 
matter  for  grave  reflection*  When  we  find  an  essayist  of  this 
description,  who  seems  to  be  ^' a  setter  forth  of  new  gods,^ 
bdauaed  alike  by  Tory  and  Radical  organs,  by  '^  Blackwood  ^  and 
"  the  Westminster,'^  by  the  friends  of  order  and  disorder — when 
we  find  his  works  reproduced  in  every  possiUe  form,  and  at  the 
most  tempting  prices^  proving  the  wide  circulation  they  must  enjoy 
amcmgBt  the  English  public  generally — we  feel  that  we  too  should 
not  leave  them  disregarded^  tiiat  we  should  bestow  something 
more  than  the  mere  incidental  notice  on  them  which  we  have 
hitherto  found  occasion  to  indite*  We  are  credibly  informed  that 
these  essitys  find  many  readers  and  admirers  amongst  the  youth  of 
our  universities.  Here  is  a  more  &f)ecial  ^'  moving  cause '"  for  our 
examination  into  this  theme, — ^the  '^  rationale ''  of  what  we  may 
well  call  the  Emerson  mania.  We  shall  discuss  a  few  of  the 
leading  tenets  of  the  Emersonian  philosophy,  as  calmly  and  dis- 
passionately as  we  may  ;  and,  if  we  ^Ve  ofrcnce  to  the  idolaters  of 
this  ^^  transatlantic  star^''  we  can  omy  say  that  truth  is  too  serious 
a  matter  to  be  trifled  with)  and  that  we  hold  ourselves  bound,  in 
this  instance,  to  speak  out  plainly.  To  plunge,  then,  ^^  in  medias 
res,'" 

«  'Tis  trae,  'tig  pity;  pity  'tis,  'tis  tme !" 

But  men  in  this  age,  ay,  and  women  too,  grow  weiaty  of  truth 
and  re^Uson :  sobet*  sense  oflfeilds,  and  unity  aniioys  them ;  they 
long  for  ax^oncert  of  harmonious  discords  to  wake  them  from  then* 
drowsy  lethargy.  To  the  mental  palate,  thus  diseased,  novelty  is 
the  cmef  provocative.  A  new  cook  comes,  and  mingles  poison  with 
his  sauces.  What  then !  The  flavour  is  pungent,  and  a  moral  evil 
may  ofbeti  be  an  intellectual  pleasure. 

Some  reflection  of  this  nature  is  kieeded  to  re-assure  us  when  we 
see  kneh  land  Wotnen,  whom  we  have  believed  sensible  and  amiable^ 
haflihg  the  glare  of  such  a  treacherous  marshlight  as  the  American 
paradox-master  before  us,  as  though  it  were  tne  advent  of  a  neW 
and  briilitot  star.  Mingled  considerations  oppress  us  in  treating 
such  a  theme :  on  the  one  h^nd,  our  knowledl^e  of  thie  gf^t  mis- 
chief wfouj^t  in  so  miany  cases  by  this  mighty  phfasemong6lr 
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would  urge  severest  ridicule  as  the  first  of  duties ;  on  the  other, 
there  is  really  such  an  amount  of  showy  cleverness,  of  external 
brilliancy,  and,  now  and  then,  of  even  happy  audacity,  about  this 

guasi-philosopher,  that  we  feel  we  should  not  do  him  justice,  nor 
ave  any  chance  of  reducing  him  to  his  rightful  level  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  rapt  admirers,  did  we  not  testify  our  sense  of  those 
merits  which,  in  some  degree,  excuse  their  adoration,  and  which 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  most  prejudiced  observer. 

True  it  is,  that  when  a  man  throws  forth  thoughts  at  random, 
as  Emerson  does,  without  the  smallest  regard  to  self-consistency 
or  reality,  he  cannot  fail,  here  and  there,  to  light  on  a  quarter, 
or  a  half  truth,  or  perhaps  even  on  a  whole  one.  Let  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  a  competent  knowledge  of  counter-point  sit  many  hours 
at  a  piano,  forcing  the  chords  into  endless  combinations,  now 
and  then  a  happy  musical  idea  can  scarcely  fail  to  flit  across  the 
air ;  small  praise  to  the  strummer !  The  man  of  higher  taste  and 
nobler  imagination  would  far  rather  abide  under  the  imputation  of 
barrenness,  than  afflict  his  own  soul  and  senses  by  the  production 
of  the  false,  the  common,  and  the  vile.  There  is  a  certain  order 
of  wealth  that  is  near  akin  to  poverty. 

What  shall  we  think  of  his  philosophy,  who  can  seriously  tell  us, 
"  With  consistency  a  great  soul  has  simply  nothing  to  dof'  Order 
is  divine  :  disorder  is  a  blot,  an  error,  an  absurdity.  How,  then, 
shall  we  esteem  his  wisdom,  who  boasts,  ^^  I  unsettle  all  things. 
No  facts  are  to  me  sacred ;  none  are  profane ;  I  simply  experi- 
ment, an  endless  seeker,  with  no  past  at  my  back  f^  Unconnect- 
edly  does  this  writer  jerk  forth  his  sayings ;  here  is  a  perception, 
there  a  second,  there  a  third ;  make  the  most  of  them !  only  ask 
not  for  sequence  or  completeness !  And  yet  a  myriad  waves  apari 
will  make  but  one  wide  and  desolate  swamp  ;  blend  half  of  these 
in  one,  and  a  broad  lake  spreads  forth,  to  mirror  the  azure  skies, 
and  refresh  the  eye  with  beauty. 

Nevertheless,  despite  this  vagueness  and  seeming  boundlessness 
of  thought,  we  soon  learn  that/the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Emerson 
(if  we  may  so  call  it)  is  restricted  within  a  system^s  narrow  limits, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  neighbours ;  there  is  no  logic  in  his  form  of 
utterance,  certainly,  but  by-and-by  we  begin  to  perceive  that  he 
is  trading  on  a  small  stock  of  positive  ideas,  though  he  casts  them 
into  so  many  incongruous  shapes,  and  is  at  so  little  pains  to  recon- 
cile one  with  the  other.  We  find  that  this  essayist  has  a  science, 
a  morality,  a  religion  of  his  own,  and  that,  with  all  his  pretensions 
to  indefinite  catholicity,  he  tests  all  things  (as  from  the  infirmity 
of  man's  nature  he  must  needs  do)  by  this  special  standard. . 

The  one  cardinal  error  of  Emerson  is  to  take  the  unit  for  the 
mass,  the  individual  for  the  universal,  the  ego  for  Deity.   With  all 
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his  contempt  for  those  more  sensible  thinkers  than  himself,  who 
have  assented  to  a  revealed  scheme  as  truth  absolute,  and  hold  all 
other  tmths  in  subordination  to  that  master-principle,  he  yet 
constantly,  nay,  continuously,  assumes  that  human  nature  and  the 
world  are  what  he  sees  them  to  be,  and  can  be  nothing  beyond 
this.  He  confounds  relative  with  absolute  existence.  He  seems 
to  fancy  the  stars  are  not^  until  we  behold  them.  Because  to  us, 
and  for  us,  individually,  things  only  are  as  we  receive  them,  he 
conceives  that  &ct  and  truth  are  dependent  upon  our  perceptions. 
He  regards  man  as  a  constantly  inspired  ^^  revealer  of  the  abso- 
lute ;^  we  use,  in  a  degree,  his  own  cant,  to  render  ourselves 
acceptable  to  any  of  his  deluded  admirers,  who  may  possibly  be 
found  amongst  the  readers  of  this  article.  He  fancies  that  what 
he  calls  '^  the  over-soul,^  or  universal  reason,  is  potentially  common 
to  all,  but  actually  possessed  only  by  those  who  are  inured ;  and 
these  he  regards  as  the  infallible  teachers  of  humanity. 

Nevertheless,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  errors  of  Emerson 
are  those  of  Carlyle ;  that  the  lormer  is  only  an  imitator  and  dis- 
ciple of  the  latter.  Emerson,  though  less  brilliant,  and  perhaps 
less  genial,  certainly  endowed  with  less  descriptive  or  dramatic 
power,  is  the  better  thinker  of  the  twain :  though  here,  if  ever,  ' 
the  place  to  say  "  lad  is  the  best  r  Carlyle,  however,  inculcates 
worship  of  genius ;  Emerson  denounces  all  adoration  save  that 
self:  Carlyle  is  by  nature  a  mental  slave;  and  Emerson  the 
embodiment  of  self-glorification.J"  The  one  commands  us  to  kneel 
in  the  dust  before  force^  whether  displayed  for  good  or  evil,  as 
being  in  its  essence  divine ;  the  other  forbids  us  to  set  the  most 
glorious  actions,  the  most  mighty  works,  above,  or  even  on  an 
equality  with,  our  own  private  notions  of  them.  Which  of  these 
creeds  is  more  mischievous,  it  were  difficult  to  say  :  the  cant  of 
either  is  disagreeable ;  but  we  should  say  that  that  of  the  idol-*f- 
worshipper  was  the  more  odious,  that  of  the  self-idolater  the  more  I 
absurd.  When  the  man,  whom  we  know  to  place  no  faith  in  the-^ 
bare  existence  of  his  Grod,  echoes  with  rapturous  and  servile  adu- 
lation the  scriptural  phrases  of  the  Puritanic  world,  because 
emblematic  to  him  of  a  real  trust  of  some  kind,  which  he  is  unable 
to  share,  we  cannot  but  feel  disgust ;  but  we  laugh  outright  at  the 
comic  self-sufficiency  of  that  teacher  who  cries  with  a  sober  face 
and  earnest  voice,  "  If  I  see  a  trait,  my  children  will  see  it  after 
me,  and,  in  course  of  time,  all  mankind — for  w^y  perception  of  it  is 
as  much  a  fact  as  the  sun.^^ 

But  should  we  not,  perhaps,  go  more  steadily  to  work,  and  say 
a  few  words — sl  very  few,  on  each  of  the  first  twelve  Essays  in  the 
volume  before  us,  leaving  "Nature,''  and  "Addresses,''  and 
"Orations,"  for  some  future  occasion,  or  rather  altogether  on 
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one  side!  For,  in  truth,  owing  to  the  small  number  (already 
hinted  at)  of  Mr.  Emerson^s  real  notions  (we  will  not  say,  ideas), 
the  careful  consideration  of  a  single  pase,  taken  at  random  from 
his  writinffs,  would  almost  exhaust  the  tiieme.  !Qut  let  us  procqaA 
in  order  due. 

First,  then,  our  author  discourses  on  ''History,^^  in  whidi 
discourse  his  aim  is  to  set  forth  his  one  great  principle,  that  each 
man  must  assume  his  superiority  to  present,  past,  and  future* 
subject  these  to  his  own  nature,  and  receive  or  reject  them  wiU^ 
put  the  slightest  regard  for  authority,  or  apparently  any  external 
testimony  whatever.  And  here  let  us  remark,  how  very  accept- 
lable  such  teaching  must  have  been,  must  still  be,  to  weak^  smjf 
'half-formed  yout£,  and  all  other  inferior  natures,  which  Imve  too 
much  vanity  to  know  true  honest  pride,  and  would  gladly  think 
their  own  small  ''self  the  epitome,  nay,  the  circle,  of  the 
universe.  Mr.  Emerson  says  it  is  so.  Hear  him  !  (let  us  p^sQ 
over  the  blasphemy  of  his  motto  !)  ''  There  is  one  mind  common 
to  all  indiviuual  men.'^  How  satisfactory !  Nay,  more :  ''  He 
that  is  once  admitted  to  the  right  of  reason  is  made  a  free* 
man  of  the  whole  estate.^^  Is  this  not  sufficiently  explicit} 
Know,  then,  ''  What  Plato  has  thought,  he  may  think ;  wh^t  a 
saint  has  felt,  he  may  feel ;  what  at  any  time  has  befiEdleu  any 
man,  he  can  understand.  Who  hath  access  to  this  universal 
mind  is  a  party  to  all  that  is  or  can  be  done ;  for  this  is  the 
only  and  sovereign  agent."  Very  intelligible,  and  very  reason- 
able, no  doubt ;  and,  above  all,  conducive  to  modesty.  But  this 
i^  only  ''  the  starting ;"  our  American  warms  with  his  theme : 
''  A  man,^  that  is,  each  man,  ''  is  the  whole  encyclopaedia  of 
facts."'  What  a  pleasing  conviction  !  You£h  behind  the  counter, 
rejoice :  for  thou  art  AU,  and  the  All  is  iu  phee.  Thou  hast  been 
wont  to  consider  thyself  a  learner :  kno\tr  that  the  teachers  of 
all  ages  shall  come  and  bow  down  themselves  before  thee !  '^  The 
moon "'  is  in  ''  the  turnip ''"  at  last.  How  intoxicating  must  be 
this  draught  of  self-delusive  nectar  to  the  imagination  of  m^ny  an 
honest  boy ! 

Mr.  Emerson^imj>ly.puts^ut.Qf  que^  great  facts,  thi^t 

human  perceptions  of  the  Infinite  must  be  finite  at  best,  and  that 
two  of  the  greatest,  and  highest,  and  deepest  sources  of  our  con- 
viction are  authority  and  reverence.  Nine-tenths  of  our  material 
knowledge  even  we  must  take  on  trust:  we  cannot  prove  all 
things  for  ourselves.  How,  then,  should  we  be  entitled  to  conclude 
that  our  individual  perceptions  of  moral  and  religious  truth  must 
be  higher,  and  clearer,  and  more  worthy  than  those  of  genius  and 
of  holipessS  True  it  is,  that  to  us,  finally,  our  own  sense  of 
things  must  be  the  nearest  and  most  important,  though  it 
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follows  not,  as  Mr.  Emerson  aasumes,  that  things  ar$,  because 
we  think  we  see  them.  But,  then,  how  is  this  sense  farmed  which 
is  to  be  onr  ultimate  guide  ?  The  stanchest  stickler  for  private 
judgment  oannot  reasonably  affirm,  that  this  should  not  be 
modified  by  those  external  aids  which  are  here  so  unceremoniously 
I  Injected,  or  rather  seemingly  foi^gotten.  Truth,  Mr.  Emerson, 
11  not  dependent  upon  perception.  The  great  is  great,  the 
beantiful  js  beautiful,  whetner  you  or  we  see  it  or  not.  We  may 
eoEoliide  the  glorious  sunshine,  by  absolutely  closing  our  eyes  to 
ita  beams ;  but  we  cannot  force  the  daylight  to  hSd  because  we 
lilind  puraelves. 

^  Why  idu>nld  we  make  account  of  time,  or  of  magnitude,  or  of 
bnn  ff^rythe  soul  kiU)ws  them  qot  T  Heally !  but  the  soul  doe^ 
know  them ;  and  if  yours  is  ignorant,  good  ''  essayist,^^  confined 
to  the  Qontemplation  of  your  own  ego,  be  assured  that  you  are 
nothing  but  an  isolated  straw,  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  breeze, 
IRtbout  any  fi;(ed  place  in  the  wide  world  of  spirits !  History 
ii,  ipdeed,  only  of  interest  in  as  far  as  it  speaks  to  the  soul ;  but, 
if  it  does  pot  speak  to  it,  it  follows  npt  that  history  is  barren,  but 
more  probably,  that  the  soul  is  shallow,  and  ''  dead  in  life,'*^ 

It  were  eiialess  to  comment  on  all  the  self-contradictions  of  this 
writer ;  but  it  is  amusing  to  find  one  who  refers  all  things  back 
to  the  individual  ego,  assuming  that  the  human  mind  could  pot 
^vise  thQ  form  of  a  cherub,  nor  of  a  scroll  to  abut  a  tower,  until 
it  had  seen  some  clopd  or  snowdrift,  suggestive  of  these  forms. 
The  combipatiops  of  the  imagination  are  endless;  they  may, 
tliey  will,  find  their  counterparts  in  nature ;  but  they  need  not  be 
stoien  from  it,  though  little  minds  will  always  conceive  them 
80  to  b^.  '^ 

The  frtl^fePf  <^f  f'he  writer   pfifipa   nni^  piwfiy.Krnn^ly^  FhfirPr   hfi     f  I 

cooimend^  the^  '^  l^rometlieus  iiound,^^  as  emblematic  of  man'^s      ^ 
natural  opposition  to  pure  Theism,   ^^hls  self-defence  against 
Ai$  wfUruihC''  '^  a  dUcontmt  mth  the  believed  fact,  that  a  God 
msts,^     Very  pretty,  Mr.  Emerson ;  very  pretty,  indeed ;  and  \  \ 
well-meaping  youpg  men  study  you  with  reverence,  and  youngj  | 
ladies  dote  upon  you — poor  innocents !     Finally,  "  History  shall 
walk   incarnate  m  every  wise  and  just   man;'^  in   every  self- 
trusting  philosopher,  in  every  Emerson,  in  fine,  or  Emersonian  I 
And,  when  we  m^ve  onqe  ascertained  this  fact,  why  not  shut  up 
oar  books,  and  begin  to  live  history  ourselves  i    After  all,  we  are 
we,  apd  all  is  in  us.     There  is  no  resisting  such  arguments.     We 
cannot  wonder  that  simple  souls  should  be  fascinated  and  over^ 
powered.     But  we  would  say  to  all  that  have  thps  been  led 
astray,  (^d  would  that  our  voice  could  reach  them  i)  return  to 
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the  paths  of  reason,  and  bathe  your  spirits  in  light ;  learn  to 
revere !  learn  to  learn!  Believe  us,  you  shall  not  be  ^*'  theless^ 
for  it. 

Let  us  move  onward.  The  Essay  on  ^^Self-Beliance""  meets  . 
us  next,  and  this  is  bolder  still.  "  I'o  believe  your  own  tnoughts, 
to  believe  that  what  is  true  for  you  in  your  private  heart  is  true 
for  all  men, — ^that  is  Genim.'*''  And  happily  this  genius,  we  find, 
may  be  the  lot  of  all,  at  least  of  every  Emersonian  :  the  fact  is 
strongly  urged  upon  them  throughout  these  Essays.  ^^Spes& 
your  latent  conviction,  and  it  shall  be  the  universal  sense  !  ^  Bat 
it  will  not  do  for  us  to  be  for  ever  quoting  these  eternal  strum- 
mings  upon  one  false  note.  Our  readers  must  already  see,  that 
there  is  a  unity  of  some  kind  in  Mr.  Emerson^s  multiplicities 
and  contradictions. 

But  a  very  little  more  need  be  cited  here :  the  precious  fruits 
of  this  doctrine  concerning  individual  infallibility  must  be  seen  to 
be  estimated.  Further  on,  then,  we  read :  '^  No  law  can  be  saCTed 
to  me  but  that  of  my  own  nature  :  good  or  bad  are  but  names,  very 
readily  transferable  to  that  or  this ;  the  only  right  is  what  is 
after  my  constitution,  the  only  wrong  what  is  against  it.^  A 
convenient  doctrine  verily !  We  are  ready  to  give  Mr.  Emerson 
credit  for  the  best  possible  intentions ;  but  perhaps  his  admirers 
will  be  disposed  to  admit,  that  such  teaching  is  not  quite  safe.  \ 

We  find  it  difficult  to  say,  how  infinitely  petty  this  self-idolatry 
appears  to  us,  as  manifested  in  its  fear  of  aU  influences  from 
'  without.  Let  us  be  ourselves  !  Let  us  live  for  whim,  if  we  are 
only  we !  Let  us  not  be  swayed  by  fact  or  truth  !  Let  us  isolate 
our  souls  at  any  risk ;  and,  then,  we  must  be  original,  and,  being 
infallible,  must  grow  divine.  And  are  there  thousands  of  good 
people  who  have  swallowed  all  this  ?  Why  do  not  they  remember, 
that  while  they  love  God  and  man  aright,  nothing  can  deprive 
them  of  their  individuality  \  Influenced  they  must  indeed  be, 
whether  they  like  it  or  no,  by  a  thousand  foreign  causes.  Th^ 
cannot  grow  up  ^'  all  alone,^^  and  have  a  world  to  themselves !  it 
is  very  hard,  certainly ;  but  Ood  will  guide  us  and  control  us ; 
and  even  our  fellow-creatures  will  sway  us  and  form  us,  and  in  no 
slight  degree  govern  us,  however  stern  may  be  our  resolve  of 
independence.  "  Be  a  Non-conformist !  ^'  cries  Mr.  Emerson : 
"  so  can  you  alone  be  great.**^  Alas !  we  may  protest  on  one 
or  two  special  points ;  but,  if  we  mean  to  live  with  our  fellow-men, 
we  mtcst  conform  in  all  important  particulars,  or  we  shall  find 
ourselves  outlaws  indeed. 

After  a  strong  fling  on  the  part  of  our  philosophic  friend  at 
"  conformity  and  consistency,''  which  he  dooms  as  "  ridiculous," 
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and  of  which  he  devoutly  hopes  to  have  heard  the  last,  we  have 
much  more  repetition,   and  then  some  inflated  pantheism  or 
atheism, — we  prefer  the  plainer  phrase.     Much  is  prated  re-\ 
i^pecting  "  Instinct  ^^  ar^ j  "  Tnf.nifinn^^^  on  which  it  would  be  a  j 
pity  to  waste  time  and  good  paper.     All  things  are  to  be  wrought,  { 
not  for  the  sake  of  good,  absolute  good,  but  to  please  the  "  ego.'* 
We  will  not  waste  more  words  on  this  folly.     Then  prayers  are 
denounced ;  all  prayers,  at  least,  save  action:  they  are  ^^  a  disease 
of  vnll.^     Man  himself  is  God,  or  at  least  the  purest  embodiment 
of  the  "  over-soul.''    Prayer,  therefore,  is  "  meanness,"  nay,  ab- 
Burdiiy.    ^'  It  supposes  dualism  and  not  imity  in  nature  and  con- 
scumsnessP    That  is,  it  supposes  man  and  God  to  be  two,  whereas 
they  are  only  one.     "  Sancta  simplicitas !"  in  people,  who  would 
stare  at  you  grievously  affronted,  and  would  even  have  a  right  to 
be  so,  if  you  called  them  no  Ghnstians,  and  yet  who  admire  this  i 
hlMphft^Qwa  T!^^l?j?h-      Ah,  poor  Emerson !   can  you    beUeve^ 
this  sad  twaddle?  or  do  you  not  happily  vindicate  here  that 
eharacter  for  inconsistency  of  which  you  are  so  proud !     Have 
you  really  never  had  occasion  to  pray  for  a  child,  or  wife,  or  for 
vourself !    If  not,  how  very  great,  or  (in  strictest  confidence) 
now  very  small  your  soul  must  be !     Are  you  really  fearful,  in 
ynwr  vftnify^  to  acknowledge  the  Almighty  providence  above  you, 
of  which  you  are  the  unwilling  servant,  nay,  the  slave !    For 

''  Blindly  the  wicked  work  the  will  of  Heaven ! " 


Notthat  we  would  believe  you  wicked ;  far  from  it !  we  think  a 
human  being  could  scarcely  write  with  such  weak  audacity  who 
realized  his  own  theories.  You  must  be  better  than  you  imagine 
for. 

The  life  of  man  is  a  life  of  grace :  grace  created,  redeemed, 
suBtains  him.  Didst  tiiou  make  thysdf,  or  thy  world?  Are 
not  the  evidences  of  infinite  design  around  thee  ?  TeU  us  not  of 
an  antiquated  argument,  when  we  utter  the  revelation  of  the 
human  heart.  Individuality  is  essential  to  &fQTW  particle,  to  every 
form,  in  creation :  a  thing  that  is  not  individual  is  nothing.  We 
may  cheat  ourselves  with  words,  if  we  think  fit ;  but  a  God, 
who  could  not  love,  who  did  not  guide,  who  would  not  keep 
us,  if  we  sought  him,  who  did  not  in  fine  hear  j^rayer,  were 
DO  God  at  all,  were  nothing  better  than  a  non-entity.  Either 
nature  is  divine  and  self-created,  or  there  is  One  Supreme  who 
permeates  the  visible  universe,  but  to  whom  that  universe  is 
out  as  a  viewless  speck  in  a  boundless  ocean  of  glory.  And 
to  this  All-Infinite  nothing  can  be  great,  nothing  small ;  He 
hears.  He  loves  the  humblest  child  of  clay.  But  since,  in  truth, 
the  human  intellect  might  sink  in  the  cwtemplation  of  this 
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amaEing  mystery,  Gc4  has  become  visible  in  man,  incanmte  in 
the  Lard  Uhriit  Je$u8.  This  Revelation  stands  on  a  pinnacle, 
Y^hich  sM  storms  and  tempests  must  assault  in  vwi,  lofty  ss 
the  highest  aspirations  of  the  soul,  yet  broad  and  plain  as  truth, 
Unless  we  chose  to  believe  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  (maj  ¥rQ 
dare  to  write  the  word  i)  impo8tor$^  and  the  whole  sacred  V(HiiQl9 
one  comprehensive  falsehooa,  (and  bow,  feeling  its  hoUwsSs  iiB 
sublimity,  knowing  the  glorious  self-sacrifice  of  its  originatoitii 
can  we  attain  to  this  voltairean  audacity!)  what  VQust  r^miaiii 
for  us  i  Nothing  but  to  love,  tremble,  and  adore  ( 

We  will  not  waste  words  on  Mr<  Emerson^s  moat  moqfitroua 
hypothesis,  that  ^^  the  Everlasting  Son""  proclaimed  only  the  Qo^ 
head  of  all  humanity  when  He  announced  his  own,  itf  must  be 
a  narrow-minded  fanatic  indeed  to  his  own  vain  and  silly  creedt 
who  can  persist  in  such  an  error  as  tbis«  But  Mr^  Emerson^t 
self-sufficiency  never  deserts  him-  *'  Men^s  ereeds,^^  hq  ssm^ 
^'  are  a  disease  of  the  intellect.^^  He  has  said  it  I  We  had  betior 
let  the  subject  rest,  or  this  profound  teaQbeir  will  annihilate  Qur 
simple  faith. 

And  now  the  '^  teacher'^  digresses,  and  descends  a  UtUe  to  anathch 
matise  "  travelling."'  It  is,  he  informs  us,  "  afod's  paradise*'*— • 
'*  /  seek  the  Vatican ;''  "  /  aflfect  to  be  intoxicated,'^  &c,,  "  but 
/  am  not  intoxicated."  We  can  well  believe  iU  But  are  we 
really  compelled  to  accept  your  standard,  friend,  because  ^^  a  fact 
perceived  by  you  becomes  of  necessity  one  for  all  ages  ?"  If  so, 
we  wish  you  would  cultivate  more  pleasant  perceptions,  and,  op 
mature  reflection,  consent  to  think  better  even  of  travelling* 

We  have  some  more  rather  clever  though  paradoxical  talk 
respecting  Society's  never  advancing,  but  we  cannot  pause  to 
examine  it :  it  is  one  of  those  few  approaches  to  a  half  truth 
which  this  writer  sometimes  stumbles  on,  perhaps  against  his 
will. 

Next,  he  treats  of  "  Compensation :"  his  reprobation  of  a  certain 
clergvman  and  his  congregation  is  highly  comic.  The  doctrine 
complained  of  is,  the  belief  of  mankind  that  another  world  is 
needed  to  set  right  the  inequalities  of  this.  Of  course,  there  is 
compensation  even  here :  in  a  certain  sense,  and  in  a  degree,  the 
good  may  be  said  to  be  the  happy,  and  the  evil  the  uimappy  on 
our  earth;  hut  there  is  such  a  thing  as  callous  triumphant  sensuiality, 
or  as  virtuous  woe.  Good  hearts  do  break  sometimes;  bad 
hearts  do  rejoice,  after  their  kind,  up  to  the  very  hour  of  their 
departure.  Who  has  not  seen  instances  in  hig  own  individual 
experience  J  We  will  nnf.  follow  Mr.  Emerson's  "  qygumenta" 
QB^thifl  head.  We  advance  to  another  theme.  Wbw  he  tells 
us,  then,  the  true  doctriiie  of  Omt^e$m(?$  &,  that  God  ro-appears 
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wM  all  hisparU  in  every  moss  and  cobweb,  we  can  only  repeat 
our  former  query,  Can  the  man,  who  gives  utterance  to  such 
wholesale  rubbish,  place  any  confidence  in  it  himself  I  We  trow 
not. 

In  this  Essay  there  are,  however,  some  striking  ideas,  some  few 
ha^py  images,  some  self-evident  indeed  and  very  hannless  truths, 
wucn  are,  nevertheless,  utterances  of  the  honest  human  under- 
Amding.    The  whole  is  one  of  those  "  taUdfications^^  which  make  \ 


re  discussed  in 
atter  or  treat- 
ment to  record.  SeU — self — self — ^is  the  eternal  cry,  though  it  finds 
atteranoe  in  many  illustrations,  some  happy  and  some  unhappy. 
We  do  not  altogether  dislike  a  bold  passage  towards  the  conclusion, 
aod,  by  way  of  fair  play,  we  will  quote  it :  ^'  Let  the  great  soul,  in- 
csmated  in  some  woman's  form,  poor  and  sad  and  single,  in  some 
DoU  or  Jane,  go  out  to  service,  and  sweep  chambers  and  scour 
floors,  and  its  effulgent  daybeams  cannot  be  muffled  or  hid ;  but 
to  sweep  snd  scour  will  instantly  appear  supreme  and  beautiful 
actions^  the  top  and  radiance  of  human  life,  and  all  people  will  get 
mops  aiid  brooms,  until,  lo,  suddenly  the  great  soul  has  enshrined 
itsdf  in  some  other  form,  and  done  some  other  deed,  and  that  is 
now  the  flower  and  head  of  all  living  nature."''  There  is  truth  in 
this,  despite  the  grotesque  ffifj^g^^Tftt^^"  -  ^ovf  it  agrees  with  the 
lemamder  of  Mr.  Emerson's  system  rests  not  with  us  to  explain* 
It  might  have  been  Garlyle's.  *-~m 

Now  comes  a  paper  on  ^'  Love,''  which  we  rather  like :  but  after  r 
an  eloqu^it  passage  about  lovers^  which  has  some  poetry  in  it,  and! 
much  else  thaA  may,  perhaps,  by  courtesy  be  counted  ''  very  chver^A 
and  to  which  we  are  anxious,  as  opponents,  to  give  all  due  credit, 
the  old  troublesome  notions  show  themselves,  and  suggestions  are 
made  that  we  should  only  love  for  the  sake  of  what  we  get  for  self; 
that  ^Vbur  affections  are  but  tents  of  a  night,"  &c.    But  we  will 
not  pause  for  further  cavils  here,  however  just.     We  quote  one 
pleasing  passage,  which  recalls,  as  we  fancy,  something  either  in 
Waslnngton  Irving,  or  in  Bulwer's  ''  Eugene  Aram,"  that  book 
so  striking  and  so  artistic  despite  its  partial  immorality.     '^  The 
mde  village-boy  teazes  the  girls  about  the  school-house  door ;  but 
to-day  he  comes  running  into  the  entry,  and  meets  one  fair  child 
arranging  her  satchel :  he  holds  her  books,  to  help  her,  and  in- 
stantly it  seems  to  him  as  if  she  removed  herself  from  him  in- 
finitely, and  was  a  sacred  precinct.     Among  the  throng  of  girls 
he  runs  rudely  enough,  but  one  alone  distances  him :  and  these 
two  little  neighbours,  that  were  so  close  just  now,  have  learnt  to 
respect  each  other's  personality."    Oh!    Mr.  Emerson,  if  you 
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would  more  frequently  condescend  to  observe,  and  give  up  aspiring 
to  teach !  Be  assured,  nobody  listens  to  your  philosophic  twaddle: 
nobody  at  least  who  has  a  mind,  worthy  of  the  name,  an  indepen- 
dent intellect  such  as  you  admire.  But  let  us  not  be  too  crabbed 
over  this  paper. 

The  essay  on  ^^  Friendship^  is  far  more  objectionable ;  inflated 
in  language,  and  misty  in  sentiment.  We  cannot  exactly  make  out 
what  Mr.  Emerson  wants,  whether  his  friends  should  be  friends 
indeed,  through  weal  and  woe,  or  merely  sympathisers,  for  he  states 
the  case  both  ways,  backwards  and  forwards,  twice  or  thrice,  and 
we  are  not  quite  sure  where  he  ultimately  settles.  There  is  aU  the 
difference  in  the  world  betwixt  an  alliance  founded  not  only  on  mu- 
tual esteem,  but  also  on  mutual  assurance  of  active  and  sincere 
regard,  and  a  mere  literary  or  aesthetic  sympathy,  which  seems  to 
be  what  this  author  aims  at  as  his  ideal  of  true  friendship.  These 
sympathies  of  taste  or  of  imagination  may  be  very  pleasant  thingp 
m  their  way,  and  are  so ;  they  are  like  some  beautiful  forest- 
glade  which  we  chance  to  encounter  on  our  pilgrimage,  where  we 
rest  for  the  noon-tide  hour,  but  whence  we  stajrt  again  vrith  only 
a  momentary  regret ;  they  make  no  deep  impression  on  the  heart. 
Compared  with  the  substance  of  true  friendship,  they  are  only 
shadows,  however  fresh  and  green,  and  "  kindly,''  W  hen  sym- 
pathy unites  men  on  higher  themes  than  those  commandii^  a 
mere  literary  interest,  (such  a  theme,  for  instance,  as  religion,) 
where  both  feel  themselves  working  for  a  great  good,  the  benefit 
of  their  fellow-men,  or  the  glory  of  God,  this  communion  of 
thought  and  feeling  approaches  the  nature  of  true  friendship,  and, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  may  easily  ripen  into  that  noble 
bond.  But  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  longer  detained  by 
Mr.  Emerson's  transcendental  speculations. — Some  part  of  what 
he  says  on  '^_Eiuxdfiace'2  seems  suffic  as  far  as  we 

can  make  out  a  definite  intention,  and^  indeed,  there  are  various 
happy  passages  in  this  little  essay  which  might  repay  perusal. 
Prudence,  we  may  venture  to  remark,  is  little  known  to  Mr. 
Emerson,  though  ne  discourses  so  learnedly  on  the  theme.  Were 
he  gifted  with  that  prudence,  of  which  modesty  seems  an  essen- 
tial element,  he  would  scarcely  have  perpetrated  the  majority  of 
the  essays  before  us,  and  we  should  therefore  not  have  had  to 
hold  him  up  as  a  sad  warning  against  the  veiy  error  he  condemns 
(Imprudence) — 

*'  To  point  his  moral,  and  adorn  his  tale." 

"  Heroism"  is,  of  course,  another  variation  of  the  old  strain 
"be  thyself,^  and  therefore  all  that  is  wonderful  and  per- 
fect!"     It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  characteristic  praises 
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of  *'  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,^  whose  flashy  noisy  vanities  and 
pompous  boastings,  placed  in  the  mouths  of  their  constantly  con« 
temptible  and  wonderfully  inconsistent  heroes  and  heroines,  have 
evidently  far  more  attraction  for  Mr.  Emerson's  fancy  than  the 
calm,  quiet  greatness  of  Shakspeare's  men  and  women,  who  rarely 
deal  in  these  grandiose  protestations, — characters  such  as  the  calm 
Pagan  ^^  Brutus,^  seduced  to  ill,  indeed,  but  noble  in  his  fall ; 
or  the  cheerful  Christian  hero,  '^  Henry  the  Fifth,''  so  truly  ^r^^ 
in  all  things,  and  therefore  not  ashamed  of  kneeling  to  his  God, 
ind  ascribing  all  glory  to  Him  only. 

We  have  some  pleasant  glimpses  of  the  nature  of  '^  mob-sway^ 
m  this  paper,  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  no  little  gratitude  that 
universal  suffirage  is  not  yet  established  among  ourselves ;  that  the 
monster  many  are  not  supreme,  that  the  sober  middle  classes  and 
^^  gallant^  upper  classes  retain  their  due  influence.  Now  follows 
an  essay  on  ^^the  Qver-soiJ.''  As  may  be  suspected  irom  the 
title,  this  is  very  franscemlental ;  and  having  already  dealt  with 
its  ^^  philosophy,"  which  is  but  another  variation  of  the  old  weary 
strain,  we  shall  leave  it  idone  in  its  glory.  It  contains,  we  may 
observe,  a  v^t  amount^  b1affp^<^"iy,  ^"^  '»  altogether  extremely 
offensive.  ^ 

i  The  paper  on  '^  Circles''  is  more  amusing,  though  this  contains 
much  of  mischievous  audacity  also.  What  a  pity  is  it  that 
men  will  write  on  subjects  of  which  they  do  not  understand  the 
very  elements!  Here,  for  instance,  we  are  told  that  '^we  can 
never  see  Christianity  from  the  catechism,"  as  if  a  man  who  does 
not  recognise  the  existence  of  a  God  had  any  right  to  teach 
Christians  the  nature  of  Christianity ;  and  this  announcement  is 
followed  up  by  a  very  impertinent,  not  to  say,  impious  gloss  on 
what  Mr.  Emerson  calls  *'  a  brave  text  of  Paul's."  We  shall  not 
trouble  our  readers  with  it.  What  the  last  facts  of  philosophy  are 
in  this  thinker's  estimation,  we  may  learn  from  the  following  ex- 
tract, which  only  "  caps"  a  long  passage,  couched  in  the  self-same 
strain  : — "  The  poor  and  the  low  have  their  way  of  expressing  the 
last  facts  of  philosophy  as  well  as  you.  '  Blessed  be  nothing,' 
and  'the  worse  things  are  the  better  they  are,'  are  proverbs 
which  express  the  transcendentalism  of  common  Ufe."  It  is  a  kind 
of  circular  indifierentism,  inferring  that  good  things  and  bad  all 
come  to  one  end  at  last,  which  is  here  aimed  at  by  our  philoso- 

Sher.  But  the  part  of  this  essay,  in  which  the  writer  s  inor- 
inate,  and  we  could  almost  say  delightful,  conceit  (did  it  not 
prove  so  mischievous  in  its  efiects)  displays  itself  to  most  advan- 
tage, is  perhaps  the  following : — *'  Beware  when  the  great  God 
lets  loose  a  thinker  on  this  planet !  Then  all  things  are  at  risk ! 
It  is  as  when  a  conflagration  has  broken  out  in  a  great  city,  and 
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no  man  knows  what  is  safe,  or  where  it  idU  end!    Th^re  is  not  & 

piece  of  science,  but  its  flank  may  be  turned  to-morrow ;  there  is 
not  any  literary  reputation,  not  the  so-called  eternal  names  of 
fame,  that  may  not  be  revised  and  condenmed.  The  very  hopes  of 
many  the  thoughts  of  his  hearty  the  religion  o/nationsy  the  maimm 
and  morals  ofmankindy  are  all  at  the  mercy  of  a  new  generaUsKh 
tion  I  Generalization  is  always  an  influx  of  the  divinity  into  the 
mind.  Hence  the  thrill  that  attends  it.^  This  delicious  morceau 
we  have  extracted  in  full ;  indeed,  we  had  not  the  heart  to  curtail 
it.  We  are  not  aware  that  we  have  ever  met  with  a  passage  in 
which  the  ms  comioa  is  carried  to  a  higher  point  of  danng.  The 
first  outbreak,  after  the  letting  loose  of  ^^  the  thinker,^^  is  deUghtful! 
^*  All  things  are  at  risk.""  Good  reader,  do  you  not  tremble !  The 
subsequent  climax  is  tremendous: — ''hopes  of  man,^  ''religion 
of  nations,^^  "  morals  of  mankind,^^ — all  at  the  mercy  of  this  awful 
"thinker,^^  who  is  to  extirpate  them  all,  if  he  so  pleases,  by 
means  of  a  mysterious  battle-axe,  "  a  generalization !  ^  Here  the 
image  is  irresistibly  suggested  of  a  Will  o^  the  Wisp,  dancing  up 
and  down  upon  his  little  swamp,  impressed  with  the  firm  convic- 
tion, as  far  as  firmness  can  pertain  to  so  volatile  a  creature,  that 
nothing  but  his  merciful  forbearance  prevents  his  setting  moon, 
and  stw9,  and  universe  in  flames,  by  means  of  his  potent  tail  and 
fiery  beard.  But  when  honest  people  are  found  to  run  after  this 
ii]£ated  marshlight,  and  incur  no  little  danger  of  sinking  in  the 
swampy  ground  on  which  it  flourishes,  being  likely  at  all  events 
to  plunge  up  to  the  chin  in  mud  and  water,  and  sure  not  to 
escape  without  many  a  miry  strain, — this  grotesque  extravagance 
becomes  something  more  than  a  laughing  matter,  and  calls  for  severe 
reprehension  and  rebuke.  By-the-by,  this  very  Mr.  Emerson  was 
employed  in  America  to  harangue  a  large  body  of  theological  stU' 
dentSy  dispersing  to  their  pastoral  cares.  What  a  satisfactory  idea 
does  this  give  us  of  American  orthodoxy  in  essentials !  We  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  all  religious  bodies  in  America  were  repre- 
sented at  the  university  in  question, — ^we  humbly  trust  that  the 
Episcopal  Church  was  not.     But  we  digress. 

The  paper  on  "  Intellect^**  contains  little  that  is  novel,  excepting 
a  very  preposterous  outburst  at  its  conclusion  in  &vour  of  the 
old  pagan  philosophers  Hermes,  Empedocles,  Olympiodorus, 
Synesius,  &c.  How  much,  we  venture  to  inquire,  does  Mr. 
Emerson  really  know  of  these  men  i  How  much  has  he  resUfy 
read  of  their  compositions!  We  suspect  that  this  is  an  instance 
in  which  the  trite  "  Omne  Ignotum  pro  Magnifico  "  may  find  an 
apt  and  needful  application.  But  Mr.  Emerson  dwells  in  a 
world  of  shadows,  and  therefore  these  pagan  unrealities  might 
well  call  forth  his  ardent  sympathy.     Men  of  this  auti^or^s  order 
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Gte  (Bfmy^tii^  Whieh  ih^  do  fuyt  tmderaitAiid ;  nudMjr,  we  imp- 
pose,  because  self-admimtion  fa  their  unfailing  characteliitiC)  and 
ih^  rairely,  if  ever,  understand  themselves. 

The  twelfth  and  last  Essaj  treats  of  ^'  Art,""  and  is  designed  to 
teach  us,  that  the  date  of  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  and  music 
has  o^i^ ;  nevertheless,  we  are  to  tftke  comfort,  and  cultivate 
9rt  still,  *^  in  eating  and  drinking,^  and  further,  ^*  in  the  shop  and 
mOl,  the  assunmcenoffice  and  the  joint^stock  company,^^ — ^an  appro- 
priate American  conclusion,  against  which  it  is  scarcely  worUi 
our  while  to  protest.  There  is  something  infinitely  amusing  in 
the  tone  of  patronage  to  art  which  our  **  thinker ^^  assumes. 
Hear  him  once  more!  He  has  just  condescended  to  bestow  some 
praises  on  certain  pictures  of  BaffiielleX  and  now  continues : — 
/*  Yet,  when  we  have  said  all  otir  jftne  things  about  the  arts,  we 
must  end  toith  a  frank  confession^  that  the  arts,  as  we  know  them, 
are  but  initial.^  Afterwards  we  learn,  *^  they  are  abortive  births 
of  an  imperfect  or  vitiated  instinct;^  but  here  the  philosopher 
soars  too  high  for  our  weak  senses  to  follow  him«  In  sober  truth, 
we  have  but  another  instance  here  of  that  inordinate  vanity  J 
which  is  Mr,  Emeraon'^s  most  besetting  literary  sin.  14  ot  possesis-  '' 
ing  genius  himseUTEeing  unablrLu  ci<eaUra  great  picture,  or  a  real 
poem,  or  an  oratorio,  and  only  gifted  with  me  unfortunate  facultv 
(however  common)  of  writing  high-sounding  twaddle  about  each 
and  all  of  them,  he  is  extremdy  anxious  to  convince  the  world 
and  himself  that  this  twaddle  is  quite  as  great  or  greater  than  the 
vorks  of  art  in  question,  and  that  an^  Emerson  is  equal  to  a 
Shakspeare,  a  Ba&elle,  or  a  Beethoven.  The  puddle  from  the 
tanning-yard,  not  content  with  troubling  the  lake's  purity,  goes 
bubbling,  and  hissmg,  and  steaming  on,  as  though  it  were  lord  of 
all,  and  the  lake  were  only  there  that  it  might  be  able  to  sail 
about  in  it  and  defile  the  azure  waters.  But  let  us  waste  no 
more  words  on  this  exhibition  of  absurdity. 

We  shall  now  draw  these  observations  to  a  close,  noted  down 
for  the  benefit  of  some,  whose  eyes,  under  God'*s  blessing,  they 
may  in  some  degree  avail  to  open.  Certainly  the  very  dangerous 
nature  of  this  man^s  speculations  are  not  sufficiently  realized,  and 
parents  and  those  in  authority  are  not  duly  on  the  watch  against 
them. 

We  have  run  through  twelve  of  Mr.  Emerson's  Essays,  and 
discovered  more  of  paradox  than  of  truth,  and  perhaps  more 
of  evil  than  of  paradox.     Had  we  looked  further,  we  should  have 
found  little  or  nothing  better,  though  there  are  two^or  three  happy  ■ , 
descriptions  of  natural  scenes  in  the  Essay   on    Nature:    fotu 
Mr.  Emerson^s  mind  travels  round  a  vicious  circle,  and  is  almost «' 
incessantly  occupied  in  inculcating  self-idolatry.    Once  more,  and 
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in  condofiion,  we  assure  him  and  his  admirers,  that  the  muverae 
is  not  included  in  that  very  petty  section  of  it  wl^jsh  is  le- 
flected  on  the  mirror  of  his  or  their  individuahtiesTjiTo  setf^ 
conceit  creation  seems  to  have  originated  in  its  finite  perceptions, 
and  to  have  reached  the  goal  of  being  when  iU  approval  is 
obtained ;  and  nevertheless  the  world  would  have  gone  on  very 
well  without  it,  and  will,  no  doubt,  go  on,  when  it  shall  have  been 

gathered  to  its  fathers.  To  the  mite  in  the  sunshine  a  ray  of 
^ht  is  the  universe :  nevertheless  there  is  a  world  beyond. — And 
his  ran^e  of  thought  must  be  contracted  indeed,  his  perceptions 
infinitesimally  narrow,  who  cannot  love  and  reverence  his  fellow- 
men  as  ofttimes  equal  or  superior  to  himself — ^who  cannot  recog- 
nise and  adore  his  God. 
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A.RT.   VIII.  —  The  Cmquest  of  Canada.      By  the  Author  of 
^^Hoehda/gay    In  2  vols.  8vo.    London:  Bentley,  1849, 

Those  who  are  already  acauainted  with  ^^  Hochelaga^  will  welcome 
wiISdl  pleasure  a  work  by  the  same  author  on  the  same  soil ;  and 
ive  can  confidently  assure  them  that  any  pleasurable  anticipations 
87hich  they  may  form  will  be  fully  reahzed  by  a  perusal  of  the 
volumes  now  before  us.  They  embrace,  indeed,  not  merely  the 
last  struggle  between  France  and  England  for  llie  possession  of 
those  vast  and  interesting  territories  which  lie  between  the  great 
lake-chain  and  the  Northern  Ocean,  but  contain  a  full  history  of 
Canada,  from  its  first  discovei^  to  its  final  reduction  by  the  arms 
of  Britain,  and  convey  much  information  regarding  tne  natural 
productions  of  the  country^  and  the  customs  of  its  aboriginal  in- 
habitants. The  author  has  employed  great  research,  and  gives 
the  result  in  a  very  attractive  form :  his  style  is  eloquent,  his 
narrative  lucid ;  and  we  generally,  though  not  universally,  coincide 
in  his  views.  Having  said  thus  mum  by  way  of  prelude,  we 
proceed  to  our  vocation,  with  the  certainty  of  gratifying  ourselves, 
and  the  hope  that  we  shall  gratify  our  readers,  by  a  rapid  sketch 
of  "  The  Conquest  of  Canada^ 

After  a  very  interesting  account  of  all  the  speculations  of  the 
ancients  regarding  the  existence  of  the  Western  World,  and  of 
those  voyages  of  discovery,  either  real  or  imaginary,  which  pre- 
ceded the  exploit  of  the  great  Oenoese,  Mr.  Warburton  briefly, 
but  strikingly,  touches  on  the  career  of  Columbus,  and  then 
proceeds: — 

'*  It  was  by  accident  only  that  England  had  been  deprived  of  these 
great  discoveries.  Columbus,  when  repulsed  by  the  courts  of  Portugal 
and  Spain,  sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  to  London,  to  lay  his  projects 
before  Henry  YII.,  and  seek  assistance  for  their  execution.  The  king, 
although  the  most  penurious  of  European  princes,  saw  the  vast  ad- 
vantage of  the  offer,  and  inrited  the  great  Crenoese  to  his  court.  Bar- 
tholomew was,  however,  captured  by  pirates  on  his  return  voyage,  and 
detained  till  too  late ;  for  in  the  mean  while  Isabella  of  Castille  had 
adopted  the  project  of  Columbus,  and  supplied  the  means  for  the  ex- 
pedition. 

"  Henry  YII.  was  not  discouraged  by  this  disappointment :  two 
years  after  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  became  known  in  England, 
the  king  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  John  Cabot,  an  adventurous 
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Venetian  merchant,  resident  at  Bristol,  and  on  the  5th  of  March,  1495,  ; 
granted  him  letters  patent  for  conquest  and  discovery.     Henry  stipu- 
lated that  one-fifth  of  the  gains  in  this  enterprise  was  to  he  retained  for 
the  crown,  and  that  the  vessels  engaged  in  it  should  return  to  the  port 
of  Bristol.     On  the  24th  of  June,  1497,  Cahot  discovered  the  coast  of 

Labrador,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Primavista,  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

''  A  large  island  lay  opposite  this  shore :  {torn  the  vast  quantity  of 
fish  frequenting  the  neighbouring  waters,  the  sailors  called  it  Ba^ 
caUaoi ;  Cabot  gave  this  country  the  name  of  St.  John's,  having  landed 
there  on  St.  John's  day.  Newfoundland  has  long  since  superseded 
both  appellations.  John  Cabot  returned  to  England  in  August  of  the 
same  year,  and  was  knighted,  and  otherwise  rewarded  by  the  king ;  he 
survived  but  a  very  short  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  &me,  and  his  son 
Sebastian  Cabot,  although  only  twenty-three  years  of  age^  succeeded  him 
in  the  command  of  an  expedition  destined  to  seek  a  north-west  passage 
to  the  South  Seas. 

"  Sebastian  Cabot  sailed  in  the  summer  of  1498  ;  he  soon  Ifeached 
Newfbundland,  and  thence  proceeded  north  as  fkr  as  the  fiAy-elghth 
degree.  Having  failed  in  discovering  the  hoped-for  passage,  he  re- 
turned towards  the  south,  examining  the  coast  as  far  as  the  southern 
Iraundary  of  Maryland)  and  perhaps  Virginia.  After  a  long  intervali 
the  enterprising  mariner  again,  in  1517,  sailed  for  America,  and  entered 
the  bay  whieh  a  century  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Hudson.  If 
prior  discovery  confer  a  right  of  possession,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
whole  eastern  coast  of  the  North  Amexichn  continent  may  be  justly 
claimed  by  the  English  race. 

"  Gasper  Cortereal  was  the  next  voyager  in  the  succession  of  dis^ 
coverers ;  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  household  of  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal, but  nourished  an  ardent  spirit  of  enterprise  and  thirst  for  glory, 
despite  the  enervating  influences  of  a  court.  He  sailed  early  in  the 
year  1500,  and  pursued  the  track  of  John  Cabot  as  far  as  the  northern 
point  of  Newfoundland :  to  him  is  due  the  discovery  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  he  also  pushed  on  northward  by  the  cOaSt  Of  Labrador, 
almost  to  the  entrance  of  Hudson  Bay."— vol.  i.  pp.  27 — 31. 

Portugal  dud  Spain  each  attempted  to  explore  the  northern 
continent,  but  with  little  success  and  less  credit.  The  expeditions 
of  Cortereal  were  rather  slave-trading  ventures  than  voyages  of 
discovery;  whilst  those  of  Ponce  de  Leon  aimed  at  an  imaginary 
good,  and  obtained  little  resX  benefit.  The  beautiflil  coast,  whieL 
he  surnamed  Florida,  from  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  flowers, 
has  passed  not  only  from  the  crown^  but  even  from  the  raee  of 
Caatille : — 

"  The  first  attempt  made  by  the  French  to  share  in  the  advantages 
of  these  discoveries  was  in  the  year  1504.  Some  Basque  and  Breton 
fishermen  at  that  time  began  to  ply  their  calling  on  the  great  bank  of 
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lfewfi>mid]aiid  ftnd  ttkMig  the  tidjacmit  sliores.  From  them  the  island 
of  Cape  Breton  received  its  name.  In  1506,  Jean  Denys,  a  man  of 
Harflenr,  drew  a  map  of  the  Gnlf  of  6t.  Lawrence.  Two  years  after^ 
wards,  a  pilot  of  Dieppe,  named  Thomas  Anbert,  excited  great  cariosity 
in  France,  by  bringing  over  some  of  the  savage  natives  fh>m  the  New 
World :  there  is  no  record  whence  they  were  taken,  bat  it  is  supposed 
fix>m  Cape  Breton.  The  reports  borne  back  to  France  by  these  hardy 
fishermen  and  adventurers  were  not  sach  as  to  raise  sanguine  hopes  of 
riches  from  the  bleak  northern  regions  they  had  visited :  no  teeming 
fertility  or  genial  dimate  tempted  the  settler,  no  mines  of  gold  or  silver 
excited  the  avarice  of  the  soldier,  and  for  many  years  the  French  alto* 
gether  neglected  to  profit  by  their  discoverie8.*'*-^p.  34. 

The  decree  by  which  that  disgrace  to  humanity,  Alexander  ilie 
Sixth,  divided  the  western  hemisphere  between  the  crowns  of 
OastiUe  and  Portugal,  impeded,  though  it  did  not  suppress,  the 
maritime  discoveries  of  other  nations.  It  was  not  long  ere  the 
Befonnation,  by  denying  the  authority,  destroyed  the  efiect  of 
the  papal  bull  as  far  as  regarded  England ;  and  France,  thou^ 
adhering  to  the  conmiunion  of  Bome,  showed  an  early  determi- 
nation to  dispute  the  Borgia  grant : — 

"  In  the  year  1523,  Francis  I.  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  four  ships  to 
pursue  discovery  in  the  west ;  the  command  was  intrusted  to  Giovanni 
Yerazzano  of  Florence,  a  navigator  of  great  skill  and  experience,  then 
residing  in  France :  he  was  about  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  noblv  bom, 
and  liberally  educated  ;  the  causes  that  induced  him  to  leave  his  own 
country  and  take  service  in  France  are  not  known.  It  has  often  been 
remarked  as  strange,  that  three  Italians  should  have  directed  the  dis- 
coveries of  Spain,  England,  and  France,  and  thus  become  the  instru- 
ments of  dividing  the  dominions  of  the  New  World  among  alien  powers^ 
while  their  own  classic  land  reaped  neither  glory  nor  advantage  from 
the  genius  and  courage  of  her  sons.  Of  this  first  voyage  the  only 
record  remaining  is  a  letter  from  Yerazzano  to  Francis  I.,  dated  8th  of 
July,  1524|  merely  stating  that  he  had  returned  in  safety  to  Dieppe. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  Yerazzano  fitted  out  and 
armed  a  vessel  called  the  Dauphine,  manned  with  a  crew  of  thirty  handsi 
and  provisioned  for  eight  months.  He  first  directed  his  coarse  ta 
Madeira ;  having  reached  that  island  in  safety,  he  left  it  on  the  l7th 
of  January,  and  steered  for  the  west.  After  a  narrow  escape  from  the 
violence  of  a  tempest,  and  having  proceeded  for  about  nine  hundred 
leagues,  a  long  low  line  of  coast  rose  to  view,  never  before  seen  by 
ancient  or  modem  navigators.  This  country  appeared  thickly  peopled 
by  a  vigorous  race,  of  tall  stature  and  athletic  form  :  fearing  to  risk  a 
landing  at  first  with  his  weak  force,  the  adventurer  contented  himself 
with  admiring  at  a  distance  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
and  enjoying  the  delightful  mildness  of  the  climate.  From  this  place 
he  followed  the  coast  for  about  fifty  leagues  to  the  south,  without  dis- 
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coYering  any  harbour  or  inlet  wbere  be  might  shelter  his  vessel ;  he 
then  retraced  his  course,  and  steered  to  the  north.     After  some  time 
Yerazzano  ventured  to  send  a  small  boat  on  shore  to  examine  the 
country  more  closely :  numbers  of  savages  came  to  the  water's  edge  to 
meet  the  strangers,  and  gazed  on  them  with  mingled  feelings  of  sur- 
prise, admiration,  joy,  and  fear.     He  again  resumed  his  northward 
course,  till,  driven  by  want  of  water,  he  armed  the  small  boat,  and  sent 
it  once  more  towards  the  land  to  seek  a  supply ;  the  waves  and  snr^ 
however,  were  so  great,  that  it  could  not  reach  the  shore.     The  natives, 
assembled  on  the  beach,  by  their  signs  and  gestures  eagerly  invited  the 
French  to  approach :  one  young  sailor,  a  bold  swimmer,  threw  himself 
into  the  water,  bearing  some  presents  for  the  savages,  but  his  heart 
failed  him  on  a  nearer  approach,  and  he  turned  to  regain  the  boat ;  his 
strength  was  exhausted,  however,  and  a  heavy  sea  washed  him  almost 
insensible  up  upon  the  beach.     The  Indians  treated  him  with  great 
kindness,  and,  when  he  had  sufficiently  recovered,  sent  him  back  in 
safety  to  the  ship. 

**  Yerazzano  pursued  his  examination  of  the  coast  with  untiring  zeal, 
narrowly  searching  every  inlet  for  a  passage  through  to  the  westward, 
until  he  reached  the  great  island,  known  to  the  Breton  fishermen, 
Newfoundland.  In  this  important  voyage  he  surveyed  more  than  two 
thousand  miles  of  coast,  nearly  all  that  of  the  present  United  States, 
and  a  gpreat  portion  of  British  North  America." — p.  37. 

Another  expedition  under  the  same  commander  was  devoid  of 
any  result.  In  1525  Stefano  Gomez  sailed  from  Spain  for  Cuba 
and  Florida,  whence,  coasting  northwards,  he  reached  Gape  Race 
on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Newfoundland.  His  object  in 
steering  to  the  north  was  to  discover  the  north-west  passage  to 
India, — that  fatal  mirage  which  has  lured  so  many  noble  spirits 
across  the  shifting  desert  of  the  barren  sea  to  fail  and  to  perish. 
The  other  delusions  of  early  times  have  left  us.  The  philosopher's 
stone  no  longer  excites  the  ambition  of  our  scholars  and  chemists; 
our  mechanics  no  longer  attempt  to  produce  perpetual  motion  in 
perishable  things ;  the  ancien  r^me,  with  all  its  faults  and 
follies,  has  passed  awa^  for  ever;  and  popery  has,  generally 
speaking,  lost  all  hold  either  upon  the  heart  or  the  head  of  the 
educated  classes  on  the  European  continent.  But  the  north-west 
passage  stiU  remains  a  monument  of  past  ignorance  and  present 
perversity,  like  a  hoar-headed  barbarian,  who  (the  last  of  his  own 
generation)  yet  survives  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  past  to  his  civilized 
descendants. 

How  far  Gk)mez  penetrated  is  unknown ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  entered  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
traded  on  its  banks.  A  Spanish  tradition  asserts,  that  the 
Spaniards  reached  these  shores  before  the  French,  and,  dis- 
appointed with  finding  no  symptoms  of  gold  or  silver  mines, 
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repeatedly  cried  out  '^  ea  nada!  ^  here  {there  is)  nothing ;  whence  the 
name  Canada.  This,  however,  is  evidently  one  of  those  punning 
derivations  by  which  ingenious  idlers  attempt  to  account  for 
names  with  the  origin  of  which  thev  are  unacquainted.  The  word 
Eannata  or  Kannada  signifies  village,  or  a  collection  of  Indian 
cabins,  in  the  dialect  of  several  of  the  tribes  which  inhabited  the 
shoreif  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  when  the  French  arrived  there, 
aad  It  is  dear  the  name  Canada  arose  from  a  misconception  of 
tlie  strangers,  who^  whenever  they  asked  the  name  of  an  inhabited 
spot,  received  for  answer  a  word  which  they  supposed  to  denote 
the  whole  country. 

"  In  the  year  1534,  Philip  Chabot,  admiral  of  France,  urged  the  king 
to  establish  a  colony  in  the  New  World,  by  representing  to  him  in 
glowing  colours  the  great  riches  and  power  derived  by  the  Spaniards 
from  their  transatlantic  possessions.  Francis  I.,  alive  to  the  importance 
of  the  design,  soon  agreed  to  carry  it  out.  Jacques  Cartier,  an 
experienced  navigator  of  St.  Malo,  was  recommended  by  the  admiral  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  expedition,  and  was  approved  of  by  the  king. 
On  the  20th  of  April,  1534,  Cartier  sailed  from  St.  Malo  with  two 
ships  of  only  sixty  tons'  burthen  each,  and  120  men  for  their  crews. 
He  directed  his  course  westward,  inclining  rather  to  the  north  ;  the 
winds  proved  so  favourable,  that  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  voyage  he 
had  made  Cape  Bonavista  in  Newfoundland.  But  the  harbours  of  that 
dreary  country  were  still  locked  up  in  the  winter's  ice,  forbidding  the 
approach  of  shipping;  he  then  bent  to  the  south-east,  and  at  length 
found  anchorage  at  St.  Catherine,  six  degrees  lower  in  latitude.  Having 
remained  here  ten  days,  he  again  turned  to  the  north,  and  on  the  21st 
of  May  reached  Bird  Island,  fourteen  leagues  from  the  coast. 

"  Jacques  Cartier  examined  all  the  northern  shores  of  Newfoundland 
without  having  ascertained  that  it  was  an  island,  and  then  passed  south- 
ward through  the  Straits  of  Belleisle.  The  country  appeared  every 
where  the  same  bleak  and  inhospitable  wilderness ;  but  the  harbours 
were  numerous,  convenient,  and  abounding  in  fish.  He  descrihes  the 
natives  as  well-proportioned  men,  wearing  their  hair  tied  up  over  their 
heads,  like  bundles  of  hay,  quaintly  interlaced  with  birds'  feathers. 
Changing  his  course  still  more  to  the  south,  he  then  traversed  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  approached  the  main  land,  and  on  the  9th  of  July 
entered  a  deep  bay  ;  from  the  intense  heat  experienced  there,  he  named 
it  the  *  Baye  de  Chaleurs.'  The  beauty  of  the  country,  and  the  kind- 
ness and  hospitality  of  his  reception,  alike  charmed  him ;  he  carried  on 
a  little  trade  with  the  friendly  savages,  exchanging  European  goods  for 
their  furs  and  provisions. 

**  Leaving  this  bay,  Jacques  Cartier  visited  a  considerable  extent  of 
the  gulf-coast ;  on  the  24th  of  July  he  erected  a  cross  thirty  feet  high, 
with  a  shield  bearing  the  fleur-de-lys  of  France  on  the  shore  of  Oaspi 
Bay.  Having  thus  taken  possession  of  the  country  for  his  king  in  the 
usual  manner  of  those  days,  he  sailed  on  the  25th  of  July  on  his  home- 
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ward  voyage.  At  this  place  two  of  the  natives  were  aeiied  by  itiata- 
gem,  carried  on  board  die  ships,  and  borne  away  to  France.  Cartier 
coasted  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  gulf  the  15th  of  August,  and 
even  entered  the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  but»  the  weather 
becoming  stormy,  he  determined  to  delay  his  departure  no  longer :  be 
passed  again  through  the  Straits  of  fielleisle,  and  arrived  at  St.  Male 
on  the  5th  of  September,  1534,  contented  with  his  success,  and  full  of 
hope  for  the  future. 

"Jacques  Cartier  was  received  with  the  consideration  due  to  the 
importance  of  his  report.  The  Court  at  once  perceived  the  advantage 
of  an  establishment  in  this  part  of  America,  and  resolved  to  take  atepe 
for  its  foundation.  Charles  de  Money,  Sieur  de  la  Mailleray,  viee« 
admiral  of  France,  was  the  most  active  patron  of  the  undertaking; 
through  his  influence  Cartier  obtained  a  more  effective  force,  and  anew 
commission,  with  ampler  powers  than  before.  When  the  preparations 
for  the  voyage  were  completed,  the  adventurers  all  assembled  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Malo,  on  Whit-Sunday,  1535,  by  the  command  of  their 
pious  leader ;  the  bishop  then  gave  them  a  solemn  benedictioui  with  all 
the  imposing  ceremoni^  of  the  Romish  Church."— *p.  45. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  Cartier  again  set  sail,  his  fleet  consisting 
of  three  small  vessels,  the  largest  being  not  more  than  120  tons 
burthen.  Separated  by  storms  from  each  other,  they  all  noade 
for  Newfoundland,  where  the  leader'^s  vessel  arrived  first,  on  the 
7th  of  July.  On  the  26th  her  consorts  joined  her.  We  proceed 
in  Mr.  Warburton''s  own  glowing  language ;  for  to  abridge  in  audi 
a  ease  would  be  unpardonable. 

"  Having  taken  in  supplies  of  fuel  and  water,  they  sailed  in  company 
to  explore  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  A  violent  storm  arose  on  the 
Ist  of  August,  forcing  them  to  seek  shelter.  They  happily  found  a 
port  on  the  north  shore,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Great  River,  where, 
though  difficult  of  access,  there  was  a  safe  anchorage.  Jacques  Cartier 
called  it  St.  Nicholas,  and  it  is  now  almost  the  only  place  still  bearing 
the  name  he  gave.  They  left  their  harbour  on  the  7th,  coasting  west^ 
ward  along  the  north  shore,  and  on  the  10th  came  to  a  gulf  filled  with 
numerous  and  beautiful  islands.  Cartier  gave  this  gulf  the  name  of 
St.  Lawrence,  having  discovered  it  on  that  Saint's  festival  day.  On  the 
15th  of  August,  they  reached  a  long  rocky  island  toward  the  south, 
which  Cartier  named  Tlsle  de  TAssumption,  now  called  AnticostL 
Thence  they  continued  their  course,  examining  carefully  both  shores  of 
the  Great  River,  and  occasionally  holding  communication  with  the 
inhabitants,  till,  on  the  1st  of  September,  they  entered  the  mouth  of  tbe 
deep  and  gloomy  Saguenay.  The  entrance  of  this  great  tributary  was 
all  they  had  leisure  to  survey  ;  but  the  huge  rocks,  dense  forests^  and 
vast  body  of  water,  forming  a  scene  of  sombre  magnificence  such  as  had 
never  before  met  their  view,  inspired  them  with  an  exalted  idea  of  the 
country  they  had  discovered*    Still  passing  to  the  south-weat  of  the 


^  m  ^  ^^^^  <^  ^^  ^^  ^^7  YOAched  an  iiland  abounding  in  deliciont 
4^^Vllba^  and  od  that  account  named  by  the  voyagers  Isle  aux  Coudres. 
\ht^M  ^^"^^  ^^fif  ^^^  B^  ^  advanced  into  an  unknown  country,  looked 
1qjjT%  NtAOVoosly  for  a  port  where  his  vessels  might  winter  in  safety.  He 
^^JlPiped  ids  voyage  till  he  came  upon  another  island^  of  great  extent^ 
<^a9  .  ^*  and  beauty,  covered  wiUi  woods  and  thick-clustering  vines, 
^'  Hjii^t  named  Isle  de  Bacchua  «  it  is  now  called  Orleans.  On  the  7tb 
(if September,  Donnaconai  the  chief  of  the  country)  came,  with  twelve 
^'naodn  filled  by  hia  train,  to  hold  converse  with  the  strangers,  whose 
Aqm  lay  at  imchor  between  the  island  and  the  north  shore  of  the  Great 
Aiver.  The  Indian  chief  approached  the  smallest  of  the  shipt  with 
ooly  two  canoes,  fearful  of  causing  alarm,  and  began  an  oration,  ac- 
ipanied  with  strange  and  uncouth  gestures.  After  a  time  he  oon- 
with  the  Indians  who  had  been  seized  on  the  former  voyage,  and 
acted  as  interpreters.  He  heard  from  them  of  their  wonderful 
visit  to  the  great  nation  over  the  salt  lake,  of  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  tha  wbite  men,  and  of  the  kind  treatment  they  had  received  among 
the  strangers.  Donnaeona  appeared  moved  with  deep  respect  and  admi* 
ntion ;  he  took  Jacques  Cartier'sarm,  and  placed  it  gently  over  his  own 
bended  neck,  in  token  of  confidence  and  regard.  The  admiral  cordially 
retnrned  these  friendly  demonstrations.  He  entered  the  Indians'  canoe, 
and  presented  bread  and  wine,  which  they  ate  and  drank  together. 
They  then  parted  in  all  amity. 

"  After  this  happy  interview,  Jacques  Cartier  with  his  boats  pushed 
i)p  the  north  shore  against  the  stream,  till  he  reached  a  spot  where 
a  little  river  flowed  into  a  'goodly  and  pleasant  sound,'  forming 
a  convenient  haven*  He  moored  his  vessels  here  for  the  winter  on 
the  18th  of  September,  and  gave  the  name  of  St.  Croix  to  the 
ttieaiB»  in  honour  of  the  day  on  whidi  he  first  entered  its  waters : 
Donnaeona,  accompanied  by  a  train  of  500  Indians,  came  to  welcome 
his  arrival  with  generous  friendship.  In  the  angle  formed  by  the  tribu- 
tary stream  and  the  Great  River  stood  the  town  of  Stadacona,  the 
dwelling-»place  of  the  chief;  thence  an  irregular  slope  ascended  to  a 
lolty  height  of  table-land :  from  this  eminence  a  bold  headland  frowned 
over  the  St.  Lawrence,  forming  a  rocky  wall  300  feet  in  height.  The 
waters  of  the  Gkeat  River,  here  narrowed  to  less  than  a  mile  in  breadth, 
rolled  deeply  and  rapidly  past  into  the  broad  basin  beyond.  When 
the  white  men  first  stood  on  the  summit  of  this  bold  headland,  above 
their  port  of  shelter,  most  of  the  country  was  fresh  from  the  hand  of 
the  Creator ;  save  the  three  small  barks  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the 
stresim,  and  the  Indian  village,  no  sign  of  human  habitations  met  their 
view.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  dark  forest  spread  :  over  hill 
and  valley,  mountain  and  plain  ;  up  to  the  craggy  peaks,  down  to  the 
blue  water^s  edge ;  along  the  gentle  slopes  of  the  rich  Isle  of  Bacchus, 
and  even  from,  projecting  rocks,  and  in  fissures  of  the  lofty  precipice,  the 
deep  green  mantle  of  the  summer  foliage  hung  its  graceful  folds.  In 
the  dim  distiMice,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  where  mountain  rose 
above  mountain  in  tumultuous  variety  of  outline,  it  was  still  the  aame ; 
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one  vast  leafy  veil  concealed  the  virgin  face  of  nature  from  the  stranger's 
sight.  On  the  eminence  commanding  this  scene  of  wild  but  magnificent 
beauty  a  prosperous  city  now  stands :  the  patient  industry  of  man  has 
felled  that  dense  forest,  tree  by  tree,  for  miles  and  miles  around ;  and 
where  it  stood,  rich  fields  rejoice  the  eye ;  the  once  silent  waters  of  the 
Great  River  below  now  surge  against  hundreds  of  stately  ships ;  com- 
merce has  enriched  this  spot;  art  adorned  it;  a  memory  'of  glory 
endears  it  to  every  British  heart,  fiut  the  name  Quebec  still  remains 
unchanged ;  as  the  savage  first  pronounced  it  to  the  white  stranger,  it 
stands  to-day  among  the  proudest  records  of  oar  country's  story."— 
pp.  42 — 53. 

Proud  indeed  is  the  sound  of  that  name  to  England,  and  in 
the  pride  that  it  awakens  there  is  nothing  to  gall  or  wound  our 
defeated  adversaries.  The  conquest  of  (^a£,  the  Cloture  of 
Quebec  were  achieved  by  British  valour,  not  yielded  by  French 
cowardice.  The  conduct  indeed  of  our  opponents  on  the  occa- 
sion was  such  as  to  raise  the  merit  of  our  success  to  the  highest 
attainable  point,  whilst  the  courage  and  skill  of  the  conqueror 
was  such  as  to  make  even  defeat  itself  honourable.  But  we  are 
anticipating.  Let  us  return  to  that  period  when  the  white 
intruder,  of  whatever  nation,  was  a  stranger  in  the  home  of  the 
native  Canadian. 

**  The  chief  Donnacona  and  the  French  continued  in  friendly  inte^ 
course,  day  by  day  exchanging  good  offices  and  tokens  of  regard.  Sat 
Jacques  Cartier  was  eager  for  further  discoveries  :  the  two  Indian  inter- 
preters told  him  that  a  city  of  much  larger  size  than  Stadacona  lay 
further  up  the  river,  the  capital  of  a  great  country :  it  was  called  in  the 
native  tongue  Hochelaga ;  thither  he  resolved  to  find  his  way.  The 
Indians  endeavoured  vainly  to  dissuade  their  dangerous  guests  fix)m  (Ms 
expedition:  they  represented  the  distance,  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
the  danger  of  the  great  lakes  and  rapid  currents ;  at  length  they  had 
recourse  to  a  kind  of  masquerade  or  pantomime,  to  represent  the  perils 
of  the  voyage,  and  the  ferocity  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  that  distant 
land.  The  interpreters  earnestly  strove  to  dissuade  Jacques  Cartier 
from  proceeding  on  his  enterprise,  and  one  of  them  refused  to  accom- 
pany him.  The  brave  Frenchman  would  not  hearken  to  such  dissua- 
sions, and  treated  with  equal  contempt  the  verbal  and  pantomimic 
warnings  of  the  alleged  difficulties.  As  a  precautionary  measure  to 
impress  the  savages  with  an  exalted  idea  of  his  power  as  a  firiend  or 
foe,  he  caused  twelve  cannon  loaded  with  bullets  to  be  fired  in  their 
presence  against  a  wood :  amazed  and  terrified  at  the  noise,  and  the 
efiect  of  this  discharge,  they  fied  howling  and  shrieking  away.  Jaeques 
Cartier  sailed  for  Hochelaga  on  the  19th  of  September.  .  •  llie  voyage 
presented  few  of  the  threatened  difficulties ;  iLe  country  on  both  sides 
of  the  Great  River  was  rich  and  varied,  covered  with  stately  timber, 
and  abounding  in  vines.   •    •   •   The  place  where  the  French  first 
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landed  was,  probably,  about  eleven  miles  from  the  city  of  Hocbelaga, 
helow  the  rapid  of  St.  Mary.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival  Jacques 
Cartier  proceeded  to  the  town.  .  .  .  The  road  was  well  beaten,  and 
bore  evidence  of  being  much  frequented  ;  the  country  through  which 
it  passed  was  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile.  Uochelaga  stood  in  the  midst 
of  great  fields  of  Indian  com ;  it  was  of  a  circular  form,  containing 
about  fifty  large  huts,  each  fifty  paces  long,  and  from  fourteen  to  fifteen 
wide,  all  built  in  the  shape  of  tunnels,  formed  of  wood,  and  covered 
with  birch  bark ;  the  dwellings  were  divided  into  several  rooms,  sur- 
rounding an  open  court  in  the  centre,  where  the  fires  burned.  Three 
rows  of  palisades  encircled  the  town,  vrith  only  one  entrance ;  above  the 
gate,  and  over  the  whole  length  of  the  outer  ring  of  defence,  there  was  a 
gallery,  approached  by  flights  of  steps,  and  plentifully  provided  with 
stones  and  other  missiles  to  resist  attack.  This  was  a  place  of  consi- 
derable importance  in  those  remote  days,  as  the  capital  of  a  great  extent 
of  country,  and  as  having  eight  or  ten  villages  subject  to  its  sway.  The 
inhabitants  spoke  the  language  of  the  great  Huron  nation,  and  were 
more  advanced  in  civilization  than  any  of  their  neighbours ;  unlike 
other  tribes,  they  cultivated  the  ground,  and  remained  stationary.  •  •  • 
Three  miles  from  Hocbelaga,  there  was  a  lofty  hill,  well  tilled  and  very 
fertile  ;  thither  Jacques  Cartier  bent  his  way  after  having  examined  the 
town.  From  the  summit  he  saw  the  river  and  the  country  for  thirty 
leagues  around,  a  scene  of  singular  beauty.  To  this  hill  he  gave  the 
name  of  Mont  Royal,  since  extended  to  the  large  and  fertile  island  on 
which  it  stands,  and  to  the  city  below.  Time  has  now  swept  away  all 
trace  of  Hocbelaga:  on  its  site  the  modern  capital  of  Canada  has 
arisen ;  50,000  people  of  European  race,  and  stately  buildings  of  carved 
atone,  replace  the  simple  Indians  and  the  huts  of  the  ancient  towns." — 
vol.  1.  p.  58. 

The  destruction  of  the  ancient  town,  however,  does  not  lie  at 
the  door  of  the  French  settlers.  In  fact,  the  tale  of  its  ruin  is 
unknown.  After  a  time  it  vanishes  from  history  without  remark. 
It  ceases  to  be  mentioned  for  a  while,  and  then,  when  inquired 
after,  is  found  no  longer  in  existence. 

Jac<|ues  Cartier  returned  safe  to  France,  carrying  with  him 
the  chief  Donnacona,  whom  he  had  treacherously  entrapped, 
having  unjustly  suspected  him  of  sinister  designs.  The  prisoner 
was,  nowever,  soon  reconciled  to  his  fate  by  the  kind  treatment 
and  great  distinction  which  he  experienced.  But  his  death  in 
France  raised  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  which, 
though  carefully  concealed,  destroyed  for  ever  their  confidence  in 
the  French. 

To  trace  the  fortunes  of  the  French  adventurers  and  the  colony 
which  they  founded,  from  the  departure  of  Jacques  Cartier  on  his 
first  voyage,  to  the  capture  of  Quebec  by  the  British  in  1 629, 
would  iJe  a  tedious  and  unprofitable  task.     Such  narratives  lose 
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all  interest  when  stripped  of  their  details.    It  is  painful  as  well  as 
tiresome  to  read  of  a  series  of  mistakes  and  mishaps,  of  domestic 
quarrels,  party  contests,  and  petty  wars,  when  deprived  of  those 
striking   facts   and   heroic   exploits    which  alone  render  such 
subjects  bearable.     This  portion  of  his  work  has  been  admirably 
executed  by  the  author.     He  has  indeed  contrived  to  throw 
a  charm  over  the  incidents  of  a  border  struggle,  and  to  give  ft 
wholesome  interest  to  the  minutiae  of  a  court  intrigue.  One  circum- 
stance strikes  us  as  worthy  of  remark.     The  French  Huguenots 
were  anxious  to  have  made  Canada  their  refuge,  but  their  intention 
was  frustrated  by  the  jealousy  of  Romanism.     It  were  vain  as 
endless  to  speculate  on  the  possible  consequences  of  this  desire, 
had  it  been  carried  out. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  narrative : — 

*'  When  the  French  received  the  news  of  the  loss  of  Canada,  opiDion 
was  much  divided  as  to  the  wisdom  of  seeking  to  regain  the  captured 
settlement.  Some  thought  its  possession  of  little  value  in  proportion  to 
the  expense  it  caused ;  while  others  deemed  that  the  ^r-trade  and 
fisheries  were  of  great  importance  to  the  commerce  of  France,  as  well  ai 
a  useful  nursery  of  experienced  seamen.  Champlain  strongly  urged  the 
government  not  to  give  up  a  country  where  they  had  already  overcome 
the  principal  difficulties  of  settlement,  and  where,  through  tneir  meanif 
the  light  of  religion  was  dawning  upon  the  darkness  of  heathen  igno- 
rance. His  solicitations  were  successful,  and  Canada  was  restored  to 
France  at  the  same  time  with  Acadia  and  Cape  Breton^  by  the  treaty  of 
St.  Germain-en-Laye.  At  this  period,"  proceeds  our  author,  "  the  fort 
of  Quebec,  surrounded  by  a  score  of  hastily-built  dwellings  and  barrackif 
some  poor  huts  on  the  island  of  Montreal,  the  like  at  Three  tlivers  and 
Tadoussac,  and  a  few  fishermen's  log-houses  elsewhere  on  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  were  the  only  fruits  of  the  discoveries  of  Yerazzanoy 
Jacques  Cartier,  Roberval,  and  Champlain,  the  great  outlay  of  La  Roche 
and  De  Monts,  and  the  toils  and  sufierings  of  their  foUowerSi  for  nearlf 
a  century," — ^p.  99. 

We  have  no  space  to  afford  a  due  etdogium  to  the  grieftt  and 
good  Champlain,  who  stamped  the  first  permanent  impression  upofl 
New  France.  His  name  will  ever  be  gratefully  temembetiea  in 
the  land  of  his  adoption,  and  honoured  by  all  good  men  throughodt 
the  world.     He  died  in  December,  1635  '•    And  now  comnienoes 

^  In  the  same  month,  to  the  deep  regret  of  all  good  men,  death  deprived  his  eoimMr 
of  the  bravo,  high-minded,  and  wise  Champlain.  He  was  buried  in  the  dty  of  wlik« 
he  was  the  founder ;  where,  to  this  dav,  fae  is  fondlj  and  gratefoUy  rvmembered 
among  the  just  and  good.  Gifted  with  high  ability,  upright,  aetive.  and  ohivabMi^ 
he  was  at  the  same  time  eminent  for  his  Christian  zeal  and  humble  piety.  **  fb* 
salvation  of  one  soal,"  he  often  said,  ^^  is  of  more  value  than  the  cobqiigil  o^  so  ffSf 
pire."— p,  101. 
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the  regtdar  history  of  Canada,  and  here  the  author  paiides  to 
review  the  character  and  condition  of  the  country  when  it  becatne 
the  abode  of  a  race  of  European  extraction.  His  account  of  the 
physical  phenomena,  ^enet'al  appearance,  atid  natural  prodtictions 
of  the  cotltitry,  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  inliabitants, 
is  extremely  entertaining,  though  to  some  of  Our  readers  poi*- 
tioiis  will  probably  be  already  familiar,  and  some  of  the  results 
arrived  at  may  perhaps  admit  ot  question.  There  is,  howeVer,  a 
racy  vigour  ana  a  rude  eloquence  in  this  part  of  the  wotk  which 
well  accord  with  the  subject.  After  occupying  five  chapters  with 
these  interesting  subjects,  our  author  devotes  three  more  to  the 
history  of  the  British  settlements,  and  then  takes  up  the  thread 
of  his  narrative  again,  saying  i — 

**  Having  noticed  the  principal  features  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  English  coloniesi  the  powerful  and  dangerous  neighbours  of  the 
French  settlement,  in  the  New  World,  it  is  now  time  to  return  to  the 
course  of  Canadian  history  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  illustrious 
fbnnder  of  Quebec." 

lioiig  and  fierce  was  the  struggle  between  the  rival  nations^ 
eoibittered  by  hereditary  animosity,  and  sharpened  by  the  love  of 
giun  as  well  as  that  of  glory  and  power.  The  accession  of  Indian 
aDies  on  either  side  gave  a  ferocity  to  the  warfare  hitherto  un- 
kiiown  in  the  contest  waged  between  England  and  France — a 
ferocity  which  spread  from  the  barbarians  to  the  colonists,  and  even 
infected  the  European  commanders.  Much  was  the  suffering 
inflicted,  many  were  the  atrocities  perpetrated  on  either  side  ;  and 
a  was  a  happy  result  for  both  peoples  which  terminated  the  inter- 
necine hostility  of  New  France  and  New  England  by  placing  them 
both  under  British  rule.  Strange  that  the  victory  which  gave  us 
the  one  deprived  us  of  the  other — strange  that  the  success  of 
l¥olfe  laid  the  fouiidatioii  of  the  defeat  of  England — strange  that 
the  overthrow  of  Montcalm  prepared  the  way  for*  the  triumph  of 
Prance  !  That  such,  howevei*,  was  the  case,  there  can  be  no  doiibti 
Let  us,  however,  proceed. 

"By*  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  Louis  the  Magnificent  ceded  aii^ay 
fbt  evef ,  with  ignorant  iudifference,  the  noble  province  of  Acadia^  the 
hiexhaustible  fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  and  his  claims  to  the  vast  but 
abnost  unknown  regions  of  Hudson's  Bay  ;  his  nottiinal  sovereignty 
9fer  the  Iroquois  was  also  thrown  into  the  scale,  and  thus  a  dearly 
fPiiiehaeed  peace  restored  comparative  tranquillity  to  the  remnant  of  his 
Aaeriean  empire." — vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

llore  than  thirty  years  afterwards  the    then  Gbvemor  of 
Canada — 

m2 
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"  The  Comte  de  la  Gallisoni^re  proposed  that  Monsieur  du  Quesne, 
a  skilful  engineer,  should  be  appointed  to  establish  a  line  of  fortifications 
through  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  urged  the 
Government  of  France  to  send  out  10,000  peasants  to  form  settlements 
on  the  banks  of  the  great  lakes  and  southern  rivers.  By  these  means 
he  affirmed  that  the  English  colonies  would  be  restricted  vnthin  the 
narrow  tract  lying  eastward  from  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  in  time 
laid  open  to  invasion  and  ruin.  His  advice  was,  however,  disregarded, 
and  the  splendid  province  of  Canada  soon  passed  for  ever  from  under 
the  sway  of  France." — vol.  ii.  p.  25. 

**  In  the  year  1750,  commissioners  met  at  Paris  to  adjust  the  various 
boundaries  of  the  North  American  territories.  .  .  .  The  English  com- 
missioners, however,  soon  perceived  that  there  was  little  chance  of 
arriving  at  a  friendly  arrangement.  The  more  they  advanced  in  their 
offers,  the  more  the  French  demanded ;  futile  objections  were  started, 
and  unnecessary  delays  continued :  at  length  Mr.  Shirley  and  his  col- 
league broke  up  the  conference,  and  returned  to  England.  It  now  be- 
came evident  that  a  decisive  struggle  was  at  hand." — vol.  ii.  p.  33. 

After  a  long  and  doubtful  contest,  in  which  success  alternated 
between  the  rival  powers,  the  scale  became  turned  completely  in 
favour  of  France,  till  at  length  the  genius  of  Montcalm  and  the 
inefficiency  of  his  antagonists  seemed  likely  to  subjugate  the 
whole  continent  to  the  sway  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  It  was 
not  until  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham  was  securely  established  as 
Prime  Minister  of  England  that  success  once  more  attended  the 
arms  of  our  countrymen. 

"  This  illustrious  man  knew  no  party  but  the  British  nation,  acknow- 
ledged no  other  interest.  To  exalt  the  power  and  prosperity  of  his 
country  and  to  humble  France  was  his  sole  aim  and  object.  Personally 
disagreeable  to  the  highest  power  in  the  state,  and  from  many  causes 
regarded  with  hostility  by  the  several  aristocratic  confederacies,  it  needed 
the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  acknowledged 
confidence  of  those  powerful  men  whose  favour  he  neither  possessed  nor 
desired,  to  sweep  away  those  formidable  difficulties,  and  give  to  England 
in  the  hour  of  need  the  services  of  her  greatest  son. 

"For  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  of  1757,  however,  the  energy 
and  wisdom  of  Pitt  were  too  late  brought  to  the  council,  and  the  ill- 
conducted  schemes  of  his  predecessors  bore,  as  has  been  shown,  the 
bitter  fruit  of  disaster  and  disgrace.  But  no  sooner  was  he  firmly 
established  in  office,  and  his  plans  put  in  execution,  than  the  British 
cause  began  to  revive  in  the  western  hemisphere,  and,  although  still 
chequered  with  defeat,  glory  and  success  rewarded  his  gigantic  efforts. 
He  at  once  determined  to  renew  the  expedition  against  Cape  Breton, 
and,  warned  by  previous  failures,  urged  upon  the  king  the  necessity  of 
removing  both  the  naval  and  military  officers  who  had  hitherto  conducted 
the  operations.     With  that  admirable  perception,  which  is  one  of  the 
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most  useful  faculties  of  superior  minds,  he  readily  discerned  in  others 
the  qualities  requisite  for  his  purpose, — his  judgment  ever  unwarped, 
and  his  keen  vision  unclouded  by  personal  or  political  considerations. 
la  Colonel  Amherst  he  had  discovered  sound  sense,  steady  courage^ 
and  an  active  genius;  he,  therefore,  recalled  him  from  the  army  in 
Germany,  and,  casting  aside  the  hampering  formalities  of  military  rule, 
promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  Major-general,  and  the  command  of  the 
troops  destined  for  the  attack  of  Louisburgh.  At  the  same  time,  from 
the  British  Navy's  brilliant  roll  the  minister  selected  the  Hon.  Edward 
Boscawen  as  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  gave  him  also,  till  the  arrival  of 
General  Amherst,  the  unusual  commission  of  command  over  the  land 
forces.  With  vigorous  zeal  the  equipments  were  hurried  on,  and,  on 
the  19th  of  February,  a  magnificent  armament  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
for  the  harbour  of  Halifax  on  the  Acadian  peninsula.  The  general  was 
delayed  by  contrary  winds,  and  did  not  reach  Halifax  till  the  28th  of 
May,  where  he  met  Boscawen's  fleet  coming  out  of  the  harbour ;  the 
admiral,  impatient  of  delay,  having  put  all  the  force  in  motion,  with  the 
exception  of  a  corps  1600  strong,  left  to  guard  the  post.  No  less  than 
twenty- two  ships  of  the  line  and  fifteen  frigates,  with  120  smaller 
vessels,  sailed  under  his  flag,  and  fourteen  battalions  of  infantry  with 
artillery  and  engineers,  in  all  11,600,  almost  exclusively  British  regu- 
lars, were  embarked  to  form  the  army  of  General  Amherst.  The  troops 
were  told  off  in  three  brigades  of  nearly  equal  strength,  under  the 
Brigadier-generals  Whitmore,  Lawrence,  and  James  Wolfe." — vol.  ii. 
pp.  133—35. 

We  have  already  given  so  many  extracts  from  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  work,  that  the  limits  which  we  have  assigned  to 
this  article  prevent  us  from  giving  any  lengthened  account  of  the 
operations  which  ended  in  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  the  final 
triumph  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. Dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  most  appalling  description 
were  overpowered  by  the  skill  and  courage  of  Amherst  and  Wolfe ; 
nor  did  the  genius  and  valour  of  Montcalm,  or  the  inefficiency  of 
their  own  coadjutors,  prevent  the  triumph  which  their  super- 
eminent  merit  forced  from  the  hands  of  the  gallant  enemy. 

The  first  exploit  of  the  English  was  the  capture  of  Louisburgh, 
bravely  defended  by  Dnicour.  The  account  of  the  siege  is  most 
spirited  and  graphic.  We  have  only  room  for  the  concluding 
observations. 

"  In  those  days  the  taking  of  Louisburgh  was  a  mighty  triumph  for 
the  British  arms :  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  defended  with  skill 
and  courage,  fully  manned  and  aided  by  a  powerful  fleet,  had  been 
bravely  won  ;  5000  men,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  mariners,  were  prisoners ; 
eleven  ships  of  war  taken  or  destroyed,  240  pieces  of  ordnance, 
15,000  stand  of  arms,  and  a  great  amount  of  ammunition,  provisions 
and  military  stores,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  eleven 
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stand  of  colours  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  British  sovereign ;  they 
were  afterwards  solemnly  deposited  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

But,  while  the  wisdom  and  zeal  of  Amherst  and  the  daring  skill  of 
Wolfe  excite  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  their  countrymen,  it  must 
not  he  forgotten  that  causes  heyond  the  power  and  patriotism  of  man 
mainly  influenced  this  great  event.  The  hrave  admiral  douhted  the 
practicahility  of  the  flrst  landing.  Amherst  hesitated,  and  the  chi- 
valrous Wolfe  himself,  as  he  neared  the  awfiil  surf,  staggered  in  his 
resolution,  and,  purposing  to  defer  the  enterprise,  waved  his  hat  for  the 
boats  to  retire.  Three  young  subaltern  officers,  however,  commanding 
the  leading  craft,  pushed  on  ashore,  having  mistaken  the  sigpial  for 
what  their  stout  hearts  desired,  the  order  to  advance ;  some  of  their 
men,  as  they  sprung  upon  the  beach,  were  dragged  back  by  the  receding 
surge  and  drowned,  but  the  remainder  climbed  up  the  rugged  rocks, 
and  formed  upon  the  summit.  The  brigadier  then  cheered  on  the  rest 
of  the  divisions  to  the  support  of  this  gallant  few,  and  thus  the  almost 
desperate  landing  was  accomplished. 

''Nor  should  due  record  be  omitted  of  that  which  enhances  the  glory 
of  the  conquerors,  and  the  merit  of  the  conquered.  To  defend  the  whole 
line  of  coast  with  his  garrison  was  impossible  ;  for  nearly  eight  miles, 
however,  the  energetic  Drucour  had  thrown  up  a  chain  of  works,  and 
occupied  salient  points  with  troops.  And  when,  at  length,  the  besiegers 
effected  a  landing,  he  still  left  no  means  untried  to  uphold  the  honour 
of  his  flag.  Hope  of  relief  or  succour  there  was  none ;  beyond  the 
waters  of  the  bay  the  sea  was  white  with  the  sails  of  the  hostile  fleet« 
Around  him  on  every  side  the  long  red  line  of  the  British  infantry 
closed  in  from  day  to  day.  His  light  troops  were  swept  from  the 
neighbouring  woods ;  his  sallies  were  interrupted  or  overwhelmed ; 
well-armed  batteries  were  pushed  up  to  the  very  ramparts  ;  a  mur- 
derous Are  of  musketry  struck  down  his  gunners  at  their  work ;  three 
gaping  breaches  lay  open  to  the  assailants ;  his  best  ships  burned  or 
taken ;  his  officers  and  men  worn  with  fatigue  and  watching ;  four- 
flfths  of  his  artillery  disabled ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  brave 
Frenchman  give  up  the  trust  which  he  had  nobly  and  faithfully  held. 
To  the  honour  of  the  garrison,  not  a  man  deserted  his  colours,  dirough 
all  the  dangers,  privations,  and  hardships  of  the  siege,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  Germans,  who  served  as  unwilling  conscripts.  This  spirited 
defence  was  in  so  far  successful,  that  it  occupied  the  bulk  of  the  British 
force,  while  Abercromby  was  being  crushed  by  the  superior  genius  and 
power  of  Montcalm  ;  by  thus  delaying  for  seven  weeks  the  progress  of 
the  campaign,  the  season  became  too  far  advanced  for  further  opera- 
tions, and  the  final  catastrophe  of  French  American  doQiinion  was  de- 
ferred for  another  year." — vol.  ii.  pp.  140 — 143. 

In  the  spring  of  1759  every  preparation  was  made  by  the 
British  to  ensure  the  entire  conquest  of  Canada,  which  haa  now 
become  the  darling  object  both  of  the  Minister  wd  the  nation. 
It  is  painful  to  look  back  on  the  cruelties  perpetrated  throughQut 
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this  war  b^  both  the  parties  engaged  in  it,  though  the  balance  of 
humanity  is  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  English,  and  no  chai^  of 
bad  faith  can  be  Im)ught  against  our  countrymen. 

**  The  general't  active  care  could  not  protect  the  frontier  settlers  from 
the  atrocious  cruelties  of  the  French  and  Indians ;  although  scouting 
parties  were  constantly  moving  through  the  forests,  the  subtle  and 
ferocious  enemy  eluded  their  vigilance,  and  scalped  men,  women,  and 
children  without  mercy.  These  outrages  gave  rise  to  the  following 
order  by  Amherst,  which  he  found  means  to  forward  to  the  governor  of 
Canada  and  his  general : — 

''  *  No  scouting  party,  or  others  in  the  army,  are  to  scalp  women  or 
children  belonging  to  the  enemy.  They  are,  if  possible,  to  take  them 
prisoners,  but  not  to  injure  them  on  any  account,  the  general  being 
determined,  should  the  enemy  continue  to  murder  and  scalp  women  and 
children  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Gbreat  Britain,  to  revenge 
it  by  the  death  of  two  men  of  the  enemy  for  every  woman  or  child 
murdered  by  them.' 

**  It  were  a  needless  pain  to  dwell  upon  the  cruelties  of  this  bloody 
war.  Our  countrymen  must  bear  their  share,  although  not  an  equal 
share,  of  the  deep  disgrace.  The  contending  parties  readily  acquired 
the  fiendish  ingenuity  in  torture  of  their  Indian  allies ;  the  Frenchman 
soon  became  as  expert  as  his  Red  teacher  in  tearing  the  scalp  from  a 
prostrate  enemy  |  and  even  the  British  soldier  counted  those  odious 
trophies  with  unnatural  triumph*  In  the  exterminating  strife,  the  thirst 
of  blood  became  strong  and  deep,  and  was  slaked,  not  only  in  the  life- 
streams  of  the  armed  foe,  but  in  that  of  the  aged,  the  maimed,  the  help- 
less woman,  and  the  innocent  child.  The  peaceful  hamlet  and  the  smiling 
corn-field  excited  hostile  fiiry  alike  with  the  camp,  the  intrenchment, 
and  the  fort,  and  shared  in  their  destruction  when  the  defenders 
were  overpowered.  Yet,  still  over  these  murdered  corpses  and  scenes 
of  useless  desolation  the  spotless  fiag  of  France  and  the  Red  Cross  of 
St.  Geoige  waved  in  alternate  triumph,  proudly  and  remorselessly,  by 
their  symbolic  presence  sanctioning  the  disgraceful  strife.'* — vol.  ii» 
p.  241. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  leave  this  painful  subject  to  give 
some  of  the  outlines  of  that  great  achievement  which  forms  the 
climax  of  the  interesting  narrative  before  us — ^great  in  every 
sense,  whether  we  consider  the  chivalrous  commander  and  his 
gallant  army,  or  the  mighty  results  which  have  thence  arisen. 
Well  might  the  great  minister  pour  forth  the  full  tide  of  his 
overwhelming  eloquence  as  he  spoke  of  "  the  horror  of  the  night, 
the  precipice  scaled  by  Wolfe,  the  empire  he  with  a  handful  of  men 
had  added  to  England,  and  the  glorious  catastrophe  of  contentedly 
terminating  his  Ufe  when  his  fame  began,"  Well  might  he 
dedare  that  ^'  ancient  story  may  be  ransacked,  and  ostentatious 
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philosophy  thrown  into  the  account  before  an  episode  can  be 
found  to  rank  with  Wolfe'^s.'' 

The  whole  wondrous  narrative  is  here  told  in  a  manner  to  give 
full  effect  to  every  incident.  It  is  like  some  mighty  picture,  so  true 
to  life  and  nature,  that  we  see  the  shades  of  night  gathering,  we 
hear  the  almost  silent  plash  of  the  stealthy  oar,  we  mark  the 
troops  as  one  by  one  they  gain  the  rough  ascent,  we  see  the 
terrified  courier  as  he  scuds  over  the  plains  of  Abraham,  and  j^ves 
the  deadly  intelligence  to  the  brave,  the  talented,  the  merciless 
Montcalm.  For  a  moment  we  share  in  his  concealed  distress, 
till  the  memory  of  the  many  atrocities  which  he  encouraged  or 
permitted  removes  all  sympathy  from  our  minds,  and  we  exdaim, 
"  No  pity  for  the  pitiless  ! 

It  would  seem  as  if  Montcalm  had  for  the  moment  been  pre- 
tematurally  ui'ged  upon  his  destruction.  "  Once,  and  once  cmly, 
in  a  successful  and  illustrious  career,  did  this  gallant  Frenchman 
forget  his  wisdom  and  military  skill ;  but  that  one  tremendous 
error  led  him  to  defeat  and  death.^"*  Had  he  remained  within  the 
shelter  of  the  fortifications  of  Quebec,  winter  would  soon  have 
forced  the  English  to  retire  from  before  its  walls,  for  Wolfe's 
force  was  (without  the  assistance  of  Amherst,  who  was  still  &r 
distant)  quite  unequal  to  reducing  the  city  so  strongly  garrisoned 
and  defended,  especially  in  the  brief  interval  before  the  severe 
season  set  in.  In  this  case  the  fall  of  Quebec  must  have  been 
delayed  till  next  year;  and  in  the  meanwhile  a  change  might  have 
occurred  in  European  affairs,  or  France  might  have  been  enabled 
to  send  efficient  succours.  Despite  of  all  these  considerations, 
and  after  having  only  a  short  time  before  recorded  his  deliberate 
opinion  that  he  could  not  face  the  British  army  in  a  general 
engagement,  he  now  on  an  open  plain,  without  waiting  even  for 
his  artillery,  led  his  troops,  a  great  portion  of  which  consisted  o{ 
the  rude  Canadian  Militia,  against  tne  veterans  of  England.  We 
extract  a  few  passages  describing  the  results.  After  some  move- 
ments on  both  sides : — 

*'  The  whole  of  the  French  centre  and  left,  with  loud  shouts  and 
arms  at  the  recover  now  bore  down  to  the  attack.     Their  right  troops 
then  ceased  firing,  and  passed  to  the  rear.     As  the  view  cleared,  their 
long  unbroken  lines,  were  seen  rapidly  approaching  Wolfe's  position. 
When  they  reached  within  150  yards,  they  advanced  obliquely  from  the 
left  of  each  formation,  so  that  the  lines  assumed  the  appearance  of 
columns,  and  chiefly  threatened  the  British  right.     And  now  from  flank 
to  flank  of  the  assailing  battalions  rolled  a  murderous  and  incessant 
Are.     The  35th  and  the  Grenadiers  fell  fast     Wolfe,  at  the  head  of 
the  28th,  was  struck  on  the  wrist,  but  not  disabled.    Wrapping  a  hand- 
kerchief round  the  wound,  he  hastened  from  one  rank  to  another,  ex- 
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liorting  the  men  to  be  steady  and  to  reserve  their  fire.    No  English. 

soldier  pulled  a  trigger ;  with  matchless  endurance  they  sustained  the 

trial.     Not  a  company  wavered :  their  arms  shouldered,  as  if  on  parade, 

and  motionless,  save  when  they  closed  up  the  ghastly  gaps,  they  waited 

the   word  of  command.     When  the  head  of  the  French  attack  had 

reached  within  forty  yardsi  Wolfe  gave  the  order  to  fire.     At  once  the 

long  row  of  muskets  was  levelled,  and  a  volley  distinct  as  a  single  shot 

flashed  from  the  British  line.     For  a  moment  the  advancing  columns 

still  pressed  on,  shivering  like  pennons  in  the  fatal  storm  ;  but  a  few 

paces  told  how  terrible  had  been  the  force  of  the  long-suspended  blow. 

Numbers  of  the  French  soldiers  reeled  and  fell ;  some  staggered  on  for 

a  little,  then  dropped  silently  aside  to  die ;  others  burst  from  the  ranks 

-     shrieking  in  agony.     The  Brigadier  de  St.  Ours  was  struck  dead,  and 

^  De  Senezergues,  the  second  in  command,  was  left  mortally  wounded 
on  the  field.  When  the  breeze  carried  away  the  dense  clouds  of  smoke, 
the  assailing  battalions  stood  reduced  to  mere  groups  among  the  bodies 
of  the  slain.  Never  before  or  since  has  a  deadlier  volley  burst  from 
British  infantry.  Montcalm  commanded  the  attack  in  person.  Not 
fifteen  minutes  had  elapsed  since  he  had  first  moved  on  his  line  of 
batUe,  and  already  all  was  lost.  The  Canadian  militia,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  broke  and  fled.  The  right  wing,  which  had  recoiled 
before  Townshend  and  Howe,  was  overpowered  by  a  counter  attack  of 
the  58th  and  78th :  his  veteran  battalions  of  Berne  and  Guienne  were 
shattered  before  his  eyes  under  the  British  fire ;  on  the  left  the  royal 
Rousillon  was  shrunk  to  a  mere  skeleton,  and  deserted  by  their  provin- 
cial allies,  could  hardly  retain  the  semblance  of  a  formation.     But  the 

I  gallant  Frenchman,  though  ruined,  was  not  dismayed :  he  rode  through 
the  broken  ranks,  cheered  them  with  his  voice,  encouraged  them  by  his 

[  dauntless  bearing,  and,  aided  by  a  small  redoubt,  succeeded  in  once 
again  presenting  a  front  to  the  enemy. 

'*  Meanwhile  Wolfe's  troops  had  reloaded.  He  seized  the  opportunity 
of  the  hesitation  in  the  hostile  ranks,  and  ordered  the  whole  British  line 
to  advance.  At  first  they  moved  with  majestic  regularity,  receiving 
and  paying  back  with  deadly  interest  the  volleys  of  the  French.  But 
soon  the  ardour  of  the  soldiers  broke  through  the  restraint  of  discipline, 
and  they  increased  their  pace  to  a  run,  rushing  over  the  dying  and  the 
dead,  and  sweeping  the  living  enemy  off  their  path  •.•••• 
Just  now  Wolfe  was  a  second  time  wounded  in  the  body,  but  he  dissem- 
bled his  sufierings,  for  his  duty  was  not  yet  accomplished  ;  again  a  ball 
from  the  redoubt  struck  him  on  the  breast :  he  reeled  on  one  side,  but 
at  the  moment  this  was  not  generally  observed.  '  Support  me,'  said  he 
to  a  grenadier  officer  close  at  hand,  '  that  my  brave  fellows  may  not 
see  me  fall.'  In  a  few  seconds,  however,  he  sank,  and  was  borne  a 
little  to  the  rear." — vol.  ii.  p.  344, 

But  a  sadder  task  remains  to  be  performed — if  indeed  a  death 
so  heroic,  so  glorious  as  that  of  Wolfe  can  be  deemed  sad.     We 
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know  of  no  snbjeet  mare  noble,  and  hafe  ncfcr  seen  any  more 
noUy  treated. 

**  While  the  Britiih  troops  were  cairying  all  before  them,  their  yoang 
general's  life  was  ebbing  fiut  away*  When  stmek  for  the  third  time,  he 
sank  down  i  he  then  supported  himself  for  a  fow  minntea  in  a  sitting 
postore,  widi  the  assistance  of  Lieutenant  Brown,  Mr.  Henderson,  a 
volunteer,  and  a  private  soldier,  all  of  the  grenadier  company  of  die 
22nd ;  Colonel  Williamson  of  the  Royal  Aitilleiy  afterwarda  went  to 
his  aid*  From  time  to  time  Wolfe  tried  with  his  fiunt  hand  to  dear 
away  the  death-mist  that  gathered  on  his  sight ;  but  the  effect  seemed 
▼ain ;  for  presently  he  lay  back,  and  gave  no  signs  of  life  beyond  a 
heavy  breathing  and  an  occasional  groan.  Meantime  the  French  bad 
given  way,  and  were  flying  in  aU  directions*  The  grenadier  officers, 
seeing  this,  called  out  to  those  around  him,  '  See,  they  run*'  The 
words  caught  the  ear  of  the  dying  man ;  he  raised  himself  like  one 
aroused  from  sleep,  and  asked,  eagerly,  'Who  runs?'  *  The  enemy, 
Sir,'  answered  the  officer;  '  they  give  way  every  where*'  *  Go  one  d 
you  to  Colonel  Burton,'  said  Wolfe,  *  tell  him  to  march  WMte'i  (the 
48th)  regiment  with  all  speed  down  to  the  St*  Charles  River,  to  cut  oS 
the  retreat.'  His  voice  grew  faint  as  he  spoke,  and  he  turned  as  if 
seeking  an  easier  position  on  his  side ;  when  he  had  g^ven  this  laat 
order,  he  seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  done  his  duty,  and  added*  foeUy 
but  distinctly,  *  Now,  God  be  praised,  I  die  happy,'  His  eyes  tben 
closed;  and,  after  a  few  convulsive  movements,  he  became  stUL 
Despite  the  anguish  of  his  wounds,  he  died  happy,  for,  through  the 
mortal  shades  that  fell  upon  his  soul,  there  rose  over  the  nnknowa 
world's  horizon  the  dawn  of  an  eternal  morning. 
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Art.  IX. — 1%$  Holy  City.  Hisiarieal^  Topographicalj  and 
AntiqiMrian  Notices  of  Jerusalem,  By  George  William3, 
B.D.^  Fellow  of  King*s  College^  Cambridge.  The  Second 
SditioUy  with  ActcKHans^  incltMling  an  Architectural  History  of 
ike  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre*  By  the  Bev.  B.  Willis, 
M.A^  Jacisonian  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
2  vols.     London :  J.  W.  Parker.     1849. 

The  difiKcuIty  of  comprehending  much  of  the  sacred  narrative, 
owing  to  our  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the 
Holy  Land,  is  notorious.  And  though  the  last  few  years  have 
given  birth  to  many  attempts  at  removing  this,  their  success-^ 
it  may  be  fearlessly  asserted — has  not  been  commensurate  with 
either  the  e£Ports  or  the  pretensions  of  their  authors.  It  is 
pretty  generally  acknowledged  by  those  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  that  too  implicit  a  confidence  has  been  r^osed  both  in 
the  Map  of  D^Anville  and  in  the  Travels  of  Dr.  Clarke.  More 
lately  the  Scotch  Dr.  Wilson  and  the  American  Dr.  Robinson 
have  laboured  in  the  same  field ;  but  not  with  the  success  which 
could  have  been  desired.  Nor  has  the  most  interesting  spot  of 
the  whole  country,  the  Holy  Oity,  fared  better  than  the  rest  of 
Palestine.  Many  have  been  the  attempts  to  *^  restore  ^^  it,<— *to 
gather  from  its  present  chorographical  aspect  a  consistent  idea  of 
the  ancient  city,  and  to  mark  the  sites  of  those  localities  which 
must  ever  be  invested,  in  the  mind  of  the  Christian,  with  awe 
and  veneration.  But,  what  with  building  upon  insufficient  data, 
or  strivmg  to  support  some  pre-conceived  theory,  no  writer  that 
we  have  met  with  has  succeeded  in  disentangling  the  many 
difficulties  which  have  confessedly  beset  the  subject,  and  in  laying 
before  the  world  an  account  consistent  with  history  and  pro- 
bability. 

In  this  we  are  much  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Williams  has 
fiur  outstripped  all  his  competitore.  Learned  and  intelligent,  he  has 
not  wasted  the  time  which  he  spent  in  this  cradle  of  Christianity. 
His  object  appears  to  be  a  simple  investigation  of  the  truth ;  and 
to  this  he  has  applied  himself,  unencumbered  by  any  previously 
contracted  theories,  and  wise  enough — circumstances  compel  us 
to  add,  bold  enough*— 'to  reverence  the  ancient  traditions  of  Jeru^ 
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salem.  This,  indeed,  we  will  fairly  acknowledge,  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  great  folly,  the  threshold  stumbling-block  with  many  both 
of  those  who  have  laboured  in  this  department,  and  of  others  who 
have  criticized  their  works.  If  it  be  (and  who  can  gainsay 
this?)  an  acknowledged  principle,  that  local  traditions  are  of 
prime  service  and  of  principal  authority  in  every  archseological 
investigation,  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  are  they  to  be 
Ignored  or  scouted,  when  such  investigation  is  applied  to  the 
spot  in  the  whole  earth,  where  traditions  from  the  earliest  date 
would  be  most  Ukely  to  be  preserved  with  pious  care,  and  where 
(unless  we  be  much  mistaken)  they  do  agree  with  remarkable 
uniformity!  We  do  not,  indeed,  profess  to  declare  the  diflbr- 
ences  between  Mr.  Williams  and  other  travellers,  Dr.  Bobinson 
in  particular,  to  be  finally  and  satisfactorily  adjusted ;  this  would 
imply  a  minute  and  lengthy  examination,  But  this  much  we 
hesitate  not  at  once  to  avouch — ^a  strong  predilection  in  favour 
of  inductions  grounded  upon,  and  in  the  main  consentaneous 
with,  traditions  of  a  hoar  antiquity,  and  the  assertions  of  such 
men  as  Eusebius  and  Gpil ;  and  we  are  so  fully  impressed  with 
the  value  of  this  very  interesting  book,  as  a  whole,  that  we  cannot 
delay  to  call  to  it  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  first  volume  contains  what  may  be  called  the  historieal 
portion;  the  second  treats  of  topographical  and  cmtiquariim 
matters.  In  the  former  we  have  a  succinct  history,  chrono- 
logically arranged,  after  the  system  of  Prideaux,  of  the  Jewish 
nation  from  the  supposed  foundation  of  the  Holy  City  by  Mel- 
chizedec  down  to  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great ;  thence  to  the 
defeat  of  the  Persians  by  HeracUus,  a.  n.  629  ;  and  then  follow 
two  chapters,  the  headings  of  which  are,  respectively,  ^^Jeru- 
salem wider  the  Saracens^  and,  ^'  From  the  Egtablishment  of  ih» 
Frank  Kingdom  to  the  Present  Time,''''  The  rest  of  the  volume, 
comprising  in  all  659  pages,  is  occupied  with  an  Appendix  of 
original  documents,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
presently ;  and  with  a  Supplement  relating  to  a  Plan  of  the  Gij 
which  accompanies  the  work. 

In  the  second  volume,  the  topography  and  site  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre is  discussed,  and  the  genuineness  of  the  traditional  site 
defended ;  its  architectural  history  is  elaborated  by  Professor 
Willis,  in  his  peculiarly  masterly  style ;  and  the  luitiquities  with- 
out the  walls  are  examined.  The  whole  is  wound  up  by  a  chapter 
on  Modem  Jerusalem  and  its  Inhabitants. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  the  work  before  us;  and  we  shall 
probably  best  consult  the  taste  of  our  readers,  if  we  present  them 
with  a  few  extracts.     It  strikes  us,  that  the  histori^ad  i^etch  in 
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Tol.  i.  is  one  of  the  '^  additions^  which  distinguish,  and,  we  may 

tmj^   improve  the  second  edition.     Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  tM 

peculiar  biographical  kind  of  style  in  which  the  Old  Testament 

IB  cmnposed,  but  readers  of  the  Bible  do  not  seem  to  have  ac- 

qoired  generally  that  comprehension  of  the  connected  history  of 

ine  Jewish  people  which  uiey  obtain  of  other  nations,  and  with- 

wst  which  the  full  force  of  many  passages  is  lost.     We  would 

zecammend  to  them  this  portion  of  Mr.  Williams^  book.     It  is 

necessarily  sketchy,  yet  sufficiently  full  to  make  it  interesting ; 

while  this  very  inter^  leaves  on  the  mind  a  desire  for  a  more 

minute   account.     At  the  same  time,  we  think  the  compiler 

mi^ht  have  infused  into  his  narrative  a  little  more  liveliness 

here  and  there  with  advantage.     It  is  a  little  dry.    It  smacks 

^  the  archseologian. 

,   At  p.  8,   in  speaking  of  the  Ark,  it  is  stated,  that  it  was 

depofidted  in  the  Tabernacle,  when  that  was  pitched  at  Shiloh ; 

and  that  '^  there  it  remained  until  the  time  of  Eli  the  priest, 

except  that  it  was  occasionally  carried  to  the  national  assemblies 

!    of  the  children  of  Israel,  to  add  solemnity  to  their  meetings.^ 

!    In  support  of  this  assertion,  we  are  referred  to  Josh.  xxiv.  1 .  25, 

I    26  \  which  passages  appear  to  us  by  no  means  to  prove  the 

i    assertion  in  tne  text.     There  is  no  reference  in  them  to  the  Ark, 

unless  indeed  (wliich  is  scarcely  probable),  Mr.  W.  sees  the 

presence  of  the  Ark  implied  in  Joshua^s  making  a  covenant  with 

the  people.     Covenants  were  confirmed  by  sacrifice;   but  we 

never  heard  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  for  the  Ark  to  be 

present.     It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  which  Mr.  W.  mentions, 

if  it  be  true ;  but  we  should  like  to  know  his  grounds  for  the 

assertion. 

Several  very  interestmg  geographical  and  chronological  ques- 
tions are  mooted  in  the  course  of  the  work,  and  divers  conjectures 
are  hazarded ;  some  of  them  with  an  air  of  great  probability : 
others  we  do  not  feel  so  well  satisfied  with ;  as,  for  instance, 
where  he  tells  us  that  the  message  contained  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  chapter  of  Jeremiah  was  spoken  prophetically  during  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim.  This  notion  is  supported  solely  by  the 
first  verse  of  the  chapter.  To  us  it  appears  much  more  probable 
that  the  word  ^'  Jehoiakim^^  tEere  is  a  mistake  of  the  scribe  for 
^  Zedekiah  ;^^  see  the  twelfth  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  and  the 
first  of  the  succeeding  one.  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have 
referred  to  Blayney,  who  directly  corroborates  our  view,  both  as 
his  own  opinion  and  Lowth'*s ;  and  informs  us  that  '^  Zedekiah  ^^ 

1  In  note  (3)  there  is  a  typograpliical  error  of  viiL  43,  for  riii.  33. 
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is  found  in  oiie  MS.  of  good  retmte  and  aiitiqiiitjr-^in  the  liiitrgbl  p 
of  another,  and  probably  in  a  third ;  as  well  as  in  the  Sytifle,  alll 
in  the  Oxford  MS.  of  the  Arabic  version.     And  It  is  a  8oni6Yiii|| 
significant  fact  that  the  LXX  omit  this  first  verse  i^getiMrf  i  ^ 
thus  making  verse  12  to  come  in  quite  naturally,  instead  W  i\ 
creating  a  difficulty,  as  in  our  English  tersion.  • ' 

Among  his  geographical  conjectures  may  be  mentianed  tbi[Kt(i:L 
the  celebrated  Tarshish  being  Tartessus  in  Spain ;  his  idelttSkl^  ^- 
tion  of  Kirjath-jearim,  and  of  the  tnoUntain-barrier  to  the  Midi 
of  the  Promised  Land.  But  by  far  the  most  interesting  atd  thf 
dfscoveries  (we  employ  the  writer^s  own  word,  without  meaning  ti  p 
stand  sponsor  for  the  exactness  of  it)  of  B^er-^lahai^toi  Ittt 
Kadesh.  These  are  contained  in  a  long  letter,  printed  in  tM 
Appendix,  from  the  Bev.  J.  Rowlands  of  Queen^s  Oollegdi  H 
abounds  with  the  true  enthusiasm  of  a  traveller,  and  We  can^ 
deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  making  some  extracts  firOffi  ifc. 
Mr.  B.  had  been  travelling  from  Gaza  to  Khalasa.  TWo  hotiilB  Ml 
a  half  from  this  latter  city,  in  a  direct  line  to  Suez^  he  caM 
upon  traces  of  an  ancient  site,  called  Sab&ta,  answering  (he  b  rf 
opinion)  to  ancient  Zephath  or  Hormah,  the  Arabic  form  df  f 
which  would  be  Sebat.  (Judges  i.  17.)  A  quarter  of  on  hottf  v 
brought  him  to  Boh^beh  (he  imagines  the  Behoheth  of  Gen^  xxi4t  \ 
22) ;  and  ten  hours  more  to  '^  a  place  called  Moilahi^  ^  grasd  \ 
resting-place  of  the  caravans,  there  being  water  here^  as  the  naflle 
implies :"— • 

^*  It  lies  (he  continnes)  1ft  ofte  at  two  or  thtee  passages  or  opeiiiifgllt 
in  the  very  sonthernmost  hills  01*  southern  border  of  the  Land  of  Prctoiisd, 
which  form  the  grand  outlet  from  Palestine  into  the  desert,  or  the 
gitind  entrance  from  the  desert  into  Palestitie,  by  which  the  gfeat 
caravan  roads  from  Akaba^  Mount  Sinai^  and  Suez,  pass  to  Hebron 
and  to  Gaza.  Shall  I  not  please  you,  when  I  tell  you  that  we  found 
here  Bir  Lahai-roi  ?  We  slept  one  night  close  to  the  water ;  and  my 
happiness  would  have  been  double  what  it  was,  if  you  had  been  with 
us.  I  ean  tell  you  that  I  have  found  it  to  my  entire  satisfaction  $  I 
have  no  doubt  about  it  whatever. 

"Now  for  my  proofs.  (I)  Moilahhi  lies  on  the  great  road  from 
Beersheba  to  Shur,  or  Jebel  es-^Sur,  which  is  its  present  name,  a  grand 
chain  of  mountains  running  north  and  south,  a  little  east  of  the 
longitude  of  Suez,  lying,  as  Shur  did,  before  Egypt.  (Geri.  xti.  7.) 
(2)  It  is  probable,  from  Gen.  xvi.  14,  that  Bit  Lahai-roi  was  not  fftr 
from  Kadesh :  Moilahhi  is  about  twelve  tniles  from  Siadesh.     But  (3) 

'  i.  e,  about  6f  miles  ;  for  he  somewhere  tells  us  that  oamels  travel  at  the  rate  of 
12  miles  in  4}  hoixtB, 
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the  grand  settling-point  is  its  present  namei    The  well  has  disappeared^ 
and  the    *  Bir '  (well)  very  naturally  has  been  changed  into  '  Moi ' 

emter) ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  Arabs  of  the  country  call  it 
oil&bhi  Hadjar  (Hagar)  •  •  .  «  and  this,  as  they  explained  to  me, 
aot  from  the  rocky  mountains  near,  but  from  the  name  of  a  person 
sslled  Hagar :  and,  to  confirm  this  statement  of  theirs,  they  conducted 
us  to  the  houM  of  Hagar  (Beit  Hi^ar),  where  they  said  such  a  person 
Bred.     It  is  about  half  or  Uiree-qtiarters  of  a  mile  from  Moil&hhi,  in  a 
iftfine  among  the  hills.    It  is  certainly  a  curious  place ;  its  description 
ll  riinply  this  :*^a  square  chamber,  of  no  great  dimensions,  excavated 
in.  the  perpendicular  &ce  of  a  rook,  at  some  height  abore  the  base ;  the 
SBtiance  into  this  is  by  a  passage  bored  through  the  rock  from  beneath, 
with  a  winding  staircase  of  good  steps  out  in  the  rock,  leading  up  into 
the  middle   of  the  floor  of  the  chamber.     Behind  this  chamber  are 
flnee  other  small  chambers  connected  with  it,  which  may  possibly 
have  senred  as  dormitories,  not  at  all  like  tombs,  nor  showing  any 
•tidence  whaterer  of  their  haying  been  a  sepulchre  ;  its  name  is  Beit 
Bijar^  or  the  house  of  Hagar.    Whether  Ishmael  may  hare  constructed 
tins  as  a  refuge  for  his  mother  after  her  final  expulsion  from  Abraham's 
house,  or  whether  Ishmael  himself  passed  any  of  his  time  here,  it  is 
Tery  difficult  of  course  now  to  say,  though  the  Bedouins  maintain  the 
former.      This  is  certainly  true,  that  (4)  *  the  wilderness  of  Paran,' 
where  Ishmael  is  said  to  have  dwelt  (Gen.  xxi.  31),  lies  immediately 
to  the  south  of  this }  a  grand  plain,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Halal  and 
Yelek^  on  the  east  by  the  mountains  or  wilderness  of  Kadesh  and  Jebel 
ol-Khirm,  on  the  north  by  the  southern  hills  of  Judea,  or  rather  of  the 
pfomUed  (not  of  the  possesMd)  land.     This  is  El^Paran^  or  plain  of 
Paran,  alluded  to  Gefl.  xiv.  6.  •  .  •  Shur,  or  Sor,  lies  at  its  south-* 
west  extremity,  and  Kadesh  at  its  north-east  extremity.     This  plain  is 
the  Paran  through  which  the  Hebrews  came  from  Sinai  on  their  way 
to  Kadesh.   (Numb.  xii.  16;  xiii.  26.)" 

Having  remarked  that  probably  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh  Was 
also  called  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  from  the  adjacent  plain,  as  it 
was  (^ed  that  of  Kadesh,  from  the  fowntain  of  Kadesh,  he 
contiliues,-*' 

'^  Our  excitement  (t  can  speak  at  least  for  mine)  while  we  stood 
before  the  rock  smitten  by  Moses,  and  gazed  upon  the  lovely  stream 
which  still  issues  forth  from  under  the  base  of  this  rock,  was  such  as 
baffles  description.  I  cannot  say  that  we  stood  «/t7/— our  excite- 
ment was  so  great  that  We  could  not  stand  still — we  paced  back- 
wards atrd  forwards,  exatnining  the  rock  and  the  source  of  the  stream, 
looking  at  the  pretty  little  cascades  which  it  forms  as  it  descends 
into  the  channel  of  a  fain-torrent  beneath,  some  times  chipping  off 
some  pieces  of  the  rock,  and  at  other  times  picking  tip  some  speci- 
mens, or  some  fiowers  along  a  green  slope  beneath  it.  The  rock  is  a 
hffge  single  mass  on  a  small  hill  of  solid  rock,  a  spire  of  the  mountain 
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to  the  north  of  it  rising  immediately  above  it :  it  is  the  only  vlsihlt 
naked  rock  in  the  whole  district.  The  stream  when  it  reaches  the  chan- 
nel turns  westward,  and,  after  running  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards, 
loses  itself  in  the  sand.  I  have  not  seen  such  a  lovely  sight  any  where 
else  in  the  whole  desert — such  a  copious  and  lovely  stream.  •  •  •  The 
waters  of  K^es,  called  Ain  Kades,  lies  to  the  east  of  the  highest  part  of 
Jebel  Hala],  towards  its  northern  extremityi  about  twelve  miles  (or  four 
hours  and  a  half  by  camel)  to  the  E.S.E.  of  Moil&hhi.  I  think  it 
must  be  something  like  due  south  from  Khalasa.     Bat  to  the  proofs* 

1.  Its  name  K&des,  or  Kiides  (pronounced  in  English  Kaddase  or  Knd- 
dase),  is  exactly  the  Arabic  form  of  the  Hebrew  name  Kadesb 

2.  The  locality  corresponds  with  or  falls  in  the  line  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Promised  Land  (Josh.  xv.  1.  8),  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  by  Safaa  or  Maaleh  Akrabbim,  the  Wady  ei 
Murra,  and  the  Wady  el  Arish,  or  the  river  of  Egypt.  3.  It  cor- 
responds also  with  the  order  in  which  the  places  of  the  borders  sre 

mentioned 4.  It  lies  east  of  Jebel  el-Halal,  or  Mount  Hakkf 

mentioned  some  where  by  Jeremiah  as  the  uttermost  extremity  of  the 
Promised  Land  to  the  south.  5.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the 
Amorite  (Dent.  i.  19).  6.  It  is  situated  near  the  grand  pass  or  entrance 
into  the  Promised  Land  by  Beer  Lahai-roi,  which  is  the  only  easy  entrance 
from  the  desert  to  the  east  of  Halal,  and  most  probably  the  entrance 
to  which  the  Hebrews  were  conducted  firom  Sinai  towards  the  Land  of 
Promise.  A  good  road  leads  to  this  place  all  the  way  from  Sinai. .  •  • 
9.  The  nature  of  the  locality  itself  answers  in  every  respect  to  the  de- 
scription given  of  it  in  Scripture,  or  rather  inferred  from  i&— the 
mountains  to  the  east  of  Kades,  and  some  very  grand  ones  to  the 
south,  called  Jebel  K^es,  **  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh  ;"  the  rock,  the 
water,  and  the  grand  space  for  encampment  which  lies  to  the  south-west 
of  it,  a  large  rectangular  plain,  about  nine  by  five,  or  ten  by  six  miles, 
and  this  opening  to  the  west  into  the  still  more  extensive  plain  of  Paran." 
—vol.  i.  pp.  464—468. 

There  is  a  long  note  at  p.  24,  on  the  vexata  qucBstio  as  to  the 
meaning  of  '^  Millo,^^  which  occurs  in  2  Sam.  v.  9,  and  other 
passages.  Mr.  W.  thinks  that  most  of  the  apparently  contradic- 
tory opinions  may  be  reconciled ;  and  takes  it  to  have  been  ^^a 
public  building  .  .  .  crossed  by  the  mound  erected  by  Solomon,^ 
viz.  the  causeway  by  which  he  effected  a  junction  between  the 
hill  on  which  stood  his  palace  and  Mount  Moriah  (see  1  Kings 
X.  5).  We  had  int-ended  to  have  made  a  few  remarks  upon  this ; 
but  the  length  of  the  previous  extract  obliges  us  to  pass  on,  with 
simply  observing  that  we  do  not  see  how,  on  this  supposition,  to 
account  for  the  almost  constant  term  by  which  the  LXX  ren- 
der the  Hebrew  Millo — n^v  aKpav.  If  we  knight  venture  upon 
a  conjecture  we  would  ask,  whether  it  be  not  simpler  to  suppose 
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it  to  bave  been  that  famous  causeway  itself,  whence  the  name  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  valley !    This  filling  up  of  the  valley  of  the 

Tyropoeon  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  Hebrew  root  M/D  to 

HI ;  and  a  work  of  such  unrivalled  ma^itude  would  well  merit 
the  notoriety  implied  in  the  article  which  is  invariably  prefixed, 
whether  aicpa  or  avaXnfifia  be  the  word  employed  by  the  LXX, 

It  is  commonly  said  that  misfortune  makes  friends.  This  would 
appear  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  Samaritans.  The  same  disposi- 
tion which  manifested  itself  in  the  comparatively  palmy  days  when 
our  Lord  sojourned  upon  earth  (see  Luke  ix.  53,  and  Jolm  iv.  9,) 
still  holds  its  ground. 

"  The  Samaritans,  found  only  at  Nablouse  [the  ancient  Neapolis, 
dose  to  Jacob's  well],  are  distinguishable  from  all  other  denominations, 
by  their  somewhat  Jewish  physiognomy,  the  red  turban  peculiar  to 
them,  and  their  deep-seated  Itatred  of  the  Jews.  They  receive  only  the 
Pentateuch,  are  rigid  observers  of  the  law,  and  sacrifice  three  times  a 
year  on  Mount  Gerizim/* — vol.  i.  p.  39,  note. 

Mr.  Williams^  history  is  necessarily  (as  we  have  remarked) 
sketchy  in  its  character — even  so  sketchy,  as  to  make  one  desi- 
derate here  and  there  a  little  more  circumstantiality :  his  style, 
while  it  never  sinks  into  the  slipshod,  seldom  rises  to  eloquence. 
It  flows  on  in  a  calm,  steady  course  ;  it  is  the  writing  of  one  who 
is  more  concerned  to  deliver  truthfully  the  facts  before  him,  than 
desirous  to  win  an  interest  in  them.  He  is  rather  the  compiler 
of  annals,  than  the  composer  of  history.  At  the  same  time  we 
should  be  doing  injustice  to  the  estimable  writer  if  we  omitted  to 
state,  that  the  pen  of  the  annalist  halts  here  and  there,  while 
that  of  the  Christian  and  the  Churchman  steps  in,  to  seize  the 
opportunity  for  a  brief  moral  reflection,  or  a  happy  application  to 
our  own  times  of  some  principle  violated  or  involved.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  the  author  warms  with  his  subject,  and  draws  a 
picture  at  once  animated  and  interesting.  We  will  give  an 
extract  of  the  latter  description,  taken  from  his  account  of  Herod 
the  Great* 

'*  But  the  last  days  of  Herod  were  to  witness  a  repetition  of  the 
terrific  acts  of  its  commencement ;  and  family  feuds  were  again  to  em- 
broil his  home  in  trouble,  and  to  embrue  his  hands  with  blood.  The 
two  sons  of  the  murdered  Mariamne,  who  had  been  educated  at  Rome, 
were  brought  back  by  their  father  when  age  and  polite  education  had 
perfected  them  in  such  graces  and  accomplishments  as  they  had  inherited 
from  their  mother.     They  became  the  idols  of  the  people.     Their  popu- 
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larity  excited  the  envy  of  Pheroras  and  Salome,  a  brother  and  sister  of 
Herod,  who  had,  indeed,  too  just  cause  to  dread  their  displeasure  fof    . 
the  part  which  they  bad  acted  towards  the  unhappy  Mariamne,  which    r 
her  children  were  too  generous  not  to  feel,  too  frank  and  noble-minded 
not  to  conceal ;  and  as  the  king  was  now  advanced  in  years,  and*,  ths 
accession  of  the  young  men  to  power  was  probably  not  far  distant,  na    ' 
time  was  to  be  lost  in  getting  them  out  of  the  way*     The  alliance  oS    r 
Aristobulus,  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers,  to  the  daughter  of  Salome,    , 
tended  in  no  measure  to  reconcile  her  to  the  child  of  the  woman  whom.    I" 
she  had  so  deeply  injured,  and  falsehood  and  calumny  were  incessantly     [ 
plied,  until  the  father's  affections  were  completely  estranged  from  his    ^ 
darling  boys.     Antipater,  a  son  of  Herod  by  his  first  wife,  was  intro«     \ 
duced  at  court,  and  entered  into  the  evil  councils  of  his  designing  aunt     ^ 
with  all  the  eagerness  of  one  bent  on  his  own  advancement.     The 
counter  influence  thus  strengthened  was  too    powerful  for  the  two 
brothers.     Being  accused  before  the  tribunal  of  Augustus,  as  plotting- 
against  their  father's  life,  they  pleaded  their  defence  with  all  the  sim- 
plicity of  conscious  innocence,  were  honourably  acquitted,  and  a  tempo- 
rary  reconciliation  with   their  father  was  the  result.      But  on  their 
return  to  Judea  the  attempts  of  Salome  were  renewed,  and  seconded  by^ 
letters  of  Antipater,  who  was  now  at  Home,  and  by  the  treacherous 
villany  of  a  foreign  spy;   until  the  king,  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of 
frenzy,   was  at  last  not  only  prepared  to  believe,   but  forward  to 
invite  accusations,  so  that  the  very  servants  were  tortured  or  bribed  to 
calumniate  them.     The  young  men  wearied  out  with  this  incessant 
persecution,  resolved  to  retire  from  the  country,  and  to  seek  refuge 
first  with  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocla,  father-in-law  of  Alexander, 
and  finally  at  Rome.     Their  intentions  were  discovered,  and  repre- 
sented as  an  overt  act  of  treason ;  and  Augustus  was  prevailed  upon  to 
allow  the  victims  to  be  put  on  trial  for  their  lives,  before  a  Roman 
court  at  Berytus.     The  wretched  father  here  appeared  in  person  as 
the  accuser  of  his  sons ;  and  so  ably  did  he  advocate  the  cause  of  injustice 
and  inhumanity,  with  such  vehemence  and  violence  did  he  press  the 
suit  against  them,  that  the  judges  were  absolutely  prevailed  upon  to 
return  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  and  the  two  brothers  were  strangled 
at  Sebaste. 

**  Justly  might  the  odium  of  this  deed  of  blood  attach  to  the  villanous 
Antipater,  and  most  righteous  was  the  vengeance  which  speedily  over- 
took him.  Having  removed  these  rival  claimants  from  his  father's 
crown,  nothing  now  remained  but  to  bring  to  the  grave,-  no  matter  how, 
the  hoary  head  which  it  now  encircled.  Herod  had  cherished  a  nest  of 
vipers  in  his  own  house,  and  was  doomed  himself  to  be  the  next  victim. 
Salome  his  sister,  Pheroras  his  brother,  and  Antipater  his  cherished  son, 
conspired  together  to  poison  him.  The  success  of  this  plot  was  hin- 
dered by  the  death  of  Pheroras  ;  and  an  investigation  which  ensued  on 
the  suspicion  of  his  having  met  a  violent  deaths  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  whole  of  the  dark  design,  in  which  Antipater  had  taken  part  with 
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the  most  diabolical  detenninatfon.  He  was  immediately  summoned 
from  Rome,  where  he  was  awaiting  the  explosion  of  the  mine  to  which 
he  had  laid  the  train,  in  a  letter  fiill  of  affection,  and  arrived  at  Jeru- 
salem without  suspecting  the  cause  of  his  recall.  His  salutation  was 
repulsed  with  horror  by  his  indignant  father,  who  now  threw  off  the 
Quisk,  and  on  the  following  day  he  was  put  upon  his  trial  before  Quin* 
tflius  Varus,  the  president  of  Syria,  whom  Herod  had  already  called  to 
Jerusalem  to  act  as  his  assessor  on  this  occasion.  The  eloquent  Nico* 
laos  of  Damascus  was  counsel  for  the  prosecution ;  witnesses  flocked 
forward  in  crowds,  judging  it  a  righteous  act  to  expose  such  monstrous 
wickedness.  The  most  frightful  aggravations  of  the  most  cold-blooded 
schemes  of  villany  came  out  on  the  trial,  until  Herod  himself,  recreant 
as  he  was,  stood  aghast  at  enormities  exceeding  his  own ;  while  the 
peijnred  wretch,  in  the  face  of  the  deepest  evidence,  with  well-dissem- 
bled horror  at  the  imputations,  called  God  to  witness  his  innocence  f 
He  was  condemned  to  death ;  but  some  delay  was  necessary,  until  the 
sentence  should  be  confirmed  at  Rome. 

"  In  this  interval  king  Herod,  who  had  now  attained  his  seventieth 
year,  was  attacked  with  that  dreadful  malady  which  terminated  his  life* 
But  his  sun  was  to  set  in  blood,  even  as  it  had  risen.  Among  other 
adornments  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  he  had  erected  a  large  golden 
eagle  over  the  principal  gate.  Two  of  the  most  celebrated  rabbies» 
Judas  and  Matthias,  expecting  the  speedy  issue  of  his  incurable  disease, 
encouraged  some  of  their  young  pupils  to  demolish  this  emblem  of 
idolatry :  a  report.was  soon  after  raised  that  the  king  was  dead,  and  the 
eagle  was  instantly  destroyed.  The  report  was  unfounded.  Forty  of 
the  young  men  were  apprehended  by  the  temple-guard,  and  the  insti- 
gators of  the  sedition  voluntarily  surrendered,  glorying  in  the  act.  The 
king,  maddened  by  the  fury  of  the  disease,  tortured  with  the  conviction 
that  his  approaching  dissolution  was  anxiously  expected  by  his  subjects, 
furious  at  the  insult  offered  to  him  at  almost  his  last  hour,  ordered  the 
whole  number  to  be  burnt  alive  !  Meanwhile  his  body  was  consum- 
ing with  an  internal  fire,  and  his  heart  inflamed  with  the  wildest  pas- 
sions. Can  it  be  believed  that  he  had  ordered  his  sister  Salome  to 
gather  together,  and  confine  in  the  hippodrome,  the  principal  Jews  in  all 
the  country,  to  be  slaughtered  immediately  on  his  death,  that  there 
might  be  a  national  mourning  at  his  funeral  ?  Humanity  may  rejoice 
that  the  dreadful  order  was  never  executed.  The  last  act  of  his  sangui- 
nary reign,  when  he  had  failed  in  an  attempt  on  his  own  life,  was  to 
confirm  the  order  for  the  execution  of  his  son  Antipater.  Five  days 
after  this  he  died  in  extreme  agony  at  Jericho,  in  the  thirty- seventh 
year  of  his  reign,  and  was  magnificently  buried  at  Herodium  ;  while  the 
frantic  cries  of  the  desolate  mothers  of  Bethlehem,  mourning  for  their 
infants,  whose  execution  he  had  lately  ordered,  formed  his  funeral  dirge, 
and  attended  his  guilty  soul  into  the  presence  of  his  righteous  Judge ! " 
—vol.  i.  pp.  119—123. 

We  really  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Williams  would  do 
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well  to  publish  a  revised  reprint  of  the  six  chapters  of  Part  I.  as 
a  volume  for  one  of  the  several  juvenile  libraries  which  the  last 
few  years  have  placed  at  the  service  of  the  rising  generation. 
Embellished  with  the  wood-cuts  scattered  up  and  down  the  pre* 
sent  work,  it  would  fonn  a  volume,  written  on  sound  principles,  and 
not  more  attractive  than  needed.  Take,  for  example,  the  fcdlows* 
ing  contrast,  drawn  from  the  description  of  the  sacking  of  the 
Holy  City  by  the  victorious  armies  in  the  first  crusade* 

''  Alas !  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  were  little  mindful  of  his  precepts 
and  example  in  his  dying  prayer  for  his  murderers.  Humanity  shud- 
ders and  religion  revolts  at  the  frightful  carnage  committed  under  his 
banner  by  these  inhuman  butchers,  flushed  with  victory,  thirsting  for 
blood,  and  wholly  devoted  to  its  terrible  work.  The  two  generals,  advan- 
cing from  opposite  quarters,  met  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  leaving  the  en- 
sanguined streets  behind  them  so  thickly  strewn  with  the  mangled  corses 
of  their  victims  as  to  be  almost  impassable,  the  miserable  fugitives  being 
intercepted  between  the  two  detachments.  Such  as  escaped  immediate 
death  fled  to  the  court  of  the  Temple,  and  a  few  to  the  castle  of  David. 
The  former  became  the  next  object  of  attack.  .  •  •  Ten  thousand  of  the 
enemy  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  this  confined  space  ;  the  number  slain 
in  th^  city  was  not  to  be  estimated.  It  had  been  before  agreed  that  the 
victors  should  have  for  their  share  of  the  booty  what  each  could  seize 
for  himself ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  houses  were  dispossessed  of 
their  occupants  by  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  whole  families,  some 
being  slain  with  the  sword,  others  thrown  headlong  into  the  streets. 

"  The  transition  in  the  events  of  this  day  fills,  perhaps,  the  most 
striking  page  in  the  history  of  enthusiasm.  When  the  arms  of  the  con- 
querors were  wearied,  and  their  swords  blunt  with  slaughter;  when 
guards  had  been  stationed  in  the  towers  and  at  the  gates  as  a  precaution 
against  a  sudden  attack  ;  the  whole  multitude,  having  laid  aside  their 
weapons,  washed  their  hands  and  changed  their  garments  ;  with  bare 
feet,  and  groans  and  tears,  the  outward  indications  of  a  humble  spirit 
and  truly  contrite  heart,  mingled  with  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  of 
praise,  proceeded  to  the  venerable  places  which  their  Saviour  had 
deigned  to  adorn  and  sanctify  by  his  presence,  but  especially  to  the 
scenes  of  his  passion  and  resurrection  ;  kissing  and  embracing  each 
sacred  memorial  with  indescribable  fervour  and  devotion.  Their  tears 
were  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude ;  their  sighs  and  sobs  appeared  to  pro- 
ceed from  hearts  wholly  inflamed  with  love,  and  to  ascend  as  a  whole 
and  acceptable  bumt-oflering  to  God.  To  this  succeeded  works  of 
mercy  and  bountiful  almsgiving.  The  newly-acquired  spoil  was  be- 
stowed with  prodigal  profusion  on  those  who  had  acquired  nothing  for 
themselves ;  and  they  who,  an  hour  before,  with  greedy  avarice,  had 
seized  all  on  which  they  could  lay  their  hands,  now  voluntarily  im- 
poverished themselves,  and  counted  the  privilege  of  this  day  their  all- 
sufficient  reward  I'*— vol.  i,  pp.  374 — 376. 
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A  glance  at  the  Table  of  Contents  prefixed  to  the  first  volume 
vrould  give  one  the  notion  that  the  author  had  been  unhappy  in 
tiie  choice  of  his  title.     ^^The  Holy  Land,"^  rather  than  ^Uhe 
Holy  Gity/^  it  would  seem,  had  been  a  more  appropriate  desig- 
nation of  the  work.     But  none  will  feel  disposed. to  quarrel  wiui 
the  title,  when  they  consider  how  completely — from  the  times  of 
David  to  the  present  day — Jerusalem  has  been  the  one  centre  of 
interest  and  importance.      Thither  flocked  the  devout  sons  of 
Israel  annually — "  the  tribes  of  the  Lord  went  up,"  even  as  their 
thoughts  and  hopes  were  bent  towards  it  for  the  glories  of  "  the 
deliverer ''  who  was  yet  to  come.     And  round  that  sacred  shrine 
Christian  efibrts  have   now   for  eighteen  hundred  years  been 
gathered,  one  while  to  dislodge  the  mfidel  profanation,  one  while 
to  honour  with  the  kiss  of  grateful  reverence,  scenes  of  small  in- 
trinsic value,  but  where 

''even  the  lifeless  stone  is  dear 
For  thoughts  of  Him." 

Yes  ;  and  on  Jerusalem  must  the  eye  of  interest  be  fixed  even 
till  the  end,  so  long  as  God^s  chosen  people  continue  to  wander  up 
and  down  the  earth,  scattered  from  their  land  of  promise,  and  the 
prophecies  of  restoration  remain  to  be  fulfilled  ;  so  long  as  aught 
^' withholdeth"  the  last  great  struggle  of  Antichrist,  and  the  nations 
be  to  be  gathered  to  the  plains  of  Armageddon,  and  the  world 
be  to  witness  the  revelation  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

Upon  these  events  of  the  worW's  last  age,  as  connected  with 
the  Holy  City,  Mr.  Williams  has  some  sensible  remarks.  Having 
observed  that  we  have  scripture  warrant  for  concluding  that  "  it 
is  yet  to  be  the  theatre  of  ^k^at  and  important  actions,"  he  asks, 
"  what  is  to  be  the  condition  of  Palestme  during  this  interval  ?" 
In  reply  he  first  of  all  quotes  for  his  readers^  amusement  the  solu- 
tion proposed  by  a  popular  writer  of  one  of  the  two  vainest 
nations  of  the  world.     M.  Poujoulat  decides  that 

"  In  order  that  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman  empire  may  subserve  the  cause 
of  civilization  in  the  East,  she  (viz.  the  English  vulture)  must  be 
checked.  The  only  means  to  effect  this  is  the  union  of  France  and 
Russia.  The  active  and  persevering  spirit  of  the  latter  requires  the 
genius  of  France  to  enable  her  to  fulfil  her  destinies  :  and  France,  on 
her  side,  demands  this  grand  support  to  enable  her  to  triumph  over  an 
enemy  whose  glory  is  of  necessity  the  abasement  of  her  own.  Austria 
will  of  course  assist.  This  accomplished,  France,  the  champion  of  the 
faith,  guided  by  her  conquering  genius,  is  to  plant  the  cross  in  all  the 
Asiatic  capitals,  as  thirty  years  ago  she  planted  her  standard  on  all  the 
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capitals  of  Europe  ^ ;  and  the  regeneraUon  of  tbe  East  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  her  missionaries." 

To  the  following  reply  to  this  we  would  beg  the  attention  of  a 
Certain  set  of  people  in  our  own  country,  who  seem  to  have  some 
hideous  image  of  the  Czar  for  ever  brooding  like  a  nightmare  over 
them.  Russian  ambition,  Russian  intolerance,  Russian  designs 
upon  Constantinople,  the  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power, 
these  are  the  bugbears  of  their  political  peace  of  mind.  Mr,  W. 
continues  :— 

**  Now  without  advancing  any  claim  to  political  discernment,  still 
less  to  prophetic  prescience,  I  venture  to  pronounce  that  there  is  no 
combination  further  without  the  reach  of  probability  than  this,  no 
expectations  less  likely  to  be  realized.  Russia  must  forget  the  French 
invasion  and  sacking  of  Moscow,  both  must  forget  the  memorable 
retreat  for  which  Russia  offers  her  annual  Te  Deum^  before  such  a 
coalition  as  that  here  contemplated  can  be  effected ;  and  the  holy 
orthodox  Church  of  the  East,  the  Church  of  the  Russian  Empire,  must 
acknowledge  the  Pope's  claims  to  supremacy,  which  she  has  resisted 
since  they  were  first  advanced,  before  die  will  delegate  to  French  priests 
the  duty  which  she  is  commissioned  to  perform.  The  protection  of  the 
oppressed  Christians  in  the  East  has  devolved  on  the  autocrat  of 
Russia  ;  it  is  his  high  prerogative,  it  is  his  solemn  duty  as  a  Christian, 
and  as  a  faithful  son  of  the  Holy  Church  Catholic.  That  duty  he  will 
perform.  The  establishment  of  the  orthodox  Church  in  his  dominions 
commends  it  to  his  special  regard  ;  the  extension  of  its  limits  so  as  to 
comprehend  the  seat  of  the  chief  patriarch  of  the  Armenians,  has 
entitled  that  important  community  to  his  countenance  and  support ; 
and  the  fact  of  the  frontiers  of  the  two  most  formidable  Mohammedan 
powers  bordering  on  his  gigantic  empire,  gives  a  weight  to  his  arbi- 
tration which  no  other  Christian  sovereigR  can  exercise.  And  I  confess 
that  when  I  observed  the  silent  and  beneficial  influence  of  Russia,  as 
exercised  by  her  representatives  in  the  East,  with  a  degree  of  imparti- 
ality which  I  did  not  expect,  but  especially  when  I  contrasted  it  with 
the  busy,  restless  interference  of  the  French  political  agents,  aiming 
only  at  the  aggrandizement  of  Rome,  with  a  love  too  fierce  even  for  its 
favoured  objects,  I  could  not  participate  in  the  jealous  and  suspicious 
fears  with  which  my  countrymen  are  wont  to  regard  Russian  diplomacy. 
And  fhrther,  when  I  discovered  that  the  laws  of  Russia  have  contrived 
to  reconcile  the  firmest  possible  support  to  the  national  Church,  with 

^  Histolre  de  Jerusalem,  t.  UL  p.  275.  This  flourish  will  be  thought  exaggerated 
by  me ;  I  oan  assure  the  reader  that  I  translate  the  nonsense  verluitim,  and  have 
omitted  as  much  equally  silly.  [It  is  entertaining  to  place  alongside  of  this  the  late 
letter  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  himself  to  Colon^  Ney  at  Home,  in  which  he 
writes,  that  ^'at  the  time  when  our  armies  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  they  left 
every  where,  as  the  traces  of  their  passage,  the  germs  of  liberty,  and  the  destructi<m 
of  the  abuses  of  the  feudal  system*"] 
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the  greatest  degree  of  toleration  to  other  communities,  better  than 
any  country  %  I  could  not  but  feel  that  the  extension  of  those  laws 
might  prove  most  salutary  to  the  East  in  its  present  distracted 
state.  On  the  other  hand,  the  suppression  of  many  ancient  sees  in 
Greorgia,  on  its  annexation  to  the  empire  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  reign,  with  the  subjection  of  that  whole  Church  to  the  Holy 
Governing  Synod  of  Russia  (whose  constitution  is  not  unexceptionable 
in  itself,  and  which  certainly  could  exercise  no  rightful  jurisdiction  over 
independent  bishops  without  the  free  consent  of  their  Church),  had  led 
me  to  apprehend  an  uncanonical  interference  with  the  ancient  Patri- 
archatesy  in  the  event  here  contemplated.  But  these  apprehensions 
have  been  much  allayed  by  the  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  displayed 
on  occasion  of  the  late  vacancy  in  the  highest  dignity  of  the  Armenian 
Church,  when  a  firee  election  by  the  whole  body  was  not  only  allowed, 
hut  invited  and  ensured,  by  the  high  authority  of  an  imperial  ukase'. 
And  if  the  report  of  some  late  enactments  had  awakened  alarm  in  behalf 
of  the  Jews  (whose  interests  demand  the  second  consideration  in  all 
views  of  Eastern  politics),  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  flEusts  of  the 
case,  and  the  promulgation  of  an  edict  affecting  them,  dictated  by  a 
spirit  of  consideration  worthy  of  a  Christian  monarch ^  has  convinced 
me  that  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  Israelites  would  be  no  less  safe  in 
the  custody  of  Russia  than  of  any  other  Christian  power."*-— vol.  u 
pp.  457—^59. 

We  come  now  to  the  second,  or  topographical  and  archseolo^cal 
portion  of  "  the  Holy  City.'' 

That  not  merely  the  appearance,  but  the  plan  and  limits,  of 
modem  Jerusalem  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  city  as  it 
stood  eighteen  centuries  ago,  is  a  fact  which  is  doubtless  taken  for 
granted  by  every  one  of  our  readers.  Nor  will  the  least  enthusi- 
astic among  them,  probably,  have  conceived  a  doubt  that  many  or. 
even  most  of  the  sites,  on  which  deeds  of  such  surpassing  interest 
were  severally  once  enacted,  have  been  preserved  with  scrupulous 
fidelity,  and  can  be  pointed  to  with  something  like  precision. 
Mount  Calvary,  for  instance,  the  scene  of  our  Blessed  Saviour's 
passion, — this  at  least  is  known.  For  ourselves,  we  confess  that» 
m  our  simplicity,  we  too  had  thought  so,  till  within  the  last  few 
years.  Jerusalem  (so  we  argued)  was  for  several  centuries  the 
centre  of  a  see  of  great  importance ;  its  bishops  honoured  with 
peculiar  precedency' ;  and  its  sacred  precincts  venerated,  even  by 

*  •  In  proof  of  the  former,  I  appeal  to  the  Oustaff,  or  Code  of  Laws  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  Holy  Govemmg  Synod,  &c.  &c.  5  and  to  the  testimony  of  foreign  re- 
sidents in  Bnssia,  for  the  latter. 

»  The  free  election  of  the  Patriarch  Nardssus  to  the  highest  digni^  of  the 
Armenian  Church  took  place  at  Etchmiazine,  Apxil  17, 1843,  and  was  confirmed  at 
St.  Petersburg,  August  10,  in  the  same  year. 

«  I  allude  to  an  ukase,  dated  Gatchina,  November  p,  1844,  addressed  to  th« 
minister  of  public  instruction,  relating  to  the  education  ofthe  Jews. 

*  See  Canon  vii.  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  a.d.  325. 
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emperors,  beyond  every  spot  on  earth.  There  the  holy  Oyril  in-  ;* 
structed  the  faithful ;  ana  there  a  succession  of  bishops  have  sat  ' 
on  apostolic  thrones,  tracing  their  spiritual  descent  to  this  day 
from  St.  James  himself.  In  such  a  city  then,  surely,  of  all  cities 
in  Ohristendom,  tradition  must  have  kept  guard  with  undeviating 
watchfulness.  Moreover,  it  is  notorious  that  Constantino  sought 
out  the  place  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  that  of  the  burying  of  our 
Lord,  and  erected  thereupon  a  magnificent  church,  which,  after 
three  several  destructions,  has  re-appeared  by  the  pious  care  of 
Christian  hands.  What  doubt,  then,  that  the  Church  of  the 
Besurrection  or  Holy  Sepulchre,  now  standing  at  Jerusalem,  in- 
dicates with  fidelity  the  very  spot  to  which  its  name  bears 
testimony. 

Aye  ;  what  doubt  indeed  ?  Gentle  reader,  it  was  reserved  for 
the  enlightened  scepticism  of  our  countryman.  Dr.  Clarke,  a  few 
years  ago,  and  very  lately  for  the  presbyterian  antipathies  of  a 
transatlantic  traveller,  to  discredit  traditions  traceable  to  the 
most  remote  antiquity,  and  to  attempt  to  shake  the  innocent  belief 
in  which  thousanos  have  reposed.  A  certain  Mr*  Fergusson  has 
likewise  followed  in  their  wake.  To  the  piom  labours  of  these 
sentlemen  we  are  indebted  for  the  volumes  now  before  us.  Mr. 
Williams,  possessed  of  too  truthful  a  spirit  to  desire  to  uphold 
what  was  false  merely  because  it  was  venerable,  was  determined 
to  investigate  the  matter  for  himself.  The  first  edition  of  his 
book  was  (we  believe)  attacked  by  Dr.  Bobinson  with  more  in- 
vective than  argument*;  and  this  second  one,  consequently, 
assumes  a  controversial  attitude,  which  seems,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  have  been  unavoidable.  Its  plan  is  to  dissect -the 
arguments,  one  by  one,  which  Dr.  Bobinson  has  advanced ;  and 
then,  having  disposed  of  them,  to  bring  forward  his  own  view'. 

Dr.  B.'^s  plan,  by  the  way,  does  seem  most  strange  and  un« 
reasonable.  Such  was  his  prejudice  against  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion, that  he  determined  as  a  principle  ^'  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
all  contact  with  the  convents  and  the  authority  of  the  monks  ^^ 
during  his  investigations !  To  whom,  then,  did  he  look  for  infor- 
mation ?  He  "  applied  solely  for  information  to  the  native  Arab 
population.^'  In  other  words,  he  would  accept  a  tradition — if  he 
could  find  one — ^from  the  mouth  of  a  Mohammedan;  but  his 
Protestantism  was  too  pure  to  sdlow  his  ears  to  be  sullied  by  tra- 

<  He  acknowledges  with  much  candour  that  he  had  hiniBelf  provoked  it ;  see 
the  «  Preface  to  the  Second  Edition/' p.  yL 

'  We  say  "  Dr.  Robinson/'  for  he  has  now  become  the  chief,  as  he  is  doubtleSa 
the  most  able,  champion  of  the  anti-traditional  party.  Mr.  Fergusson*!!  guns  are  of 
Tery  small  calibre ;  and  Dr.  Clarke— there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove— ha& 
been  greatiy  over^rated. 
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ditions  from  beneath  a  Ofaristian  cowl !  The  value  of  natire  in- 
fbnnation  is  amusiDgly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Williams  in  thefollowing 
note,  at  p.  5  of  his  second  volume.    The  native  Arabs,  he  says— 

^*  are  very  apt  to  adopt,  not  merely  the  traditions  of  Monks,  but  the 
Buggestions  of  travellers,  and  to  pass  them  off  as  authoritative.  In 
1843, 1  was  pointed  out,  on  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  the  site  of  Bethsaida, 
-where  a  friend  and  myself  had  endeavoured  to  fix  it  in  the  preceding 
year,  by  the  very  boatman  who  on  my  former  visit  had  denied  all 
Imowledge  of  such  a  name !     He  was  a  native  Mohammedan.'* 

But  to  return :  The  chief  question  to  be  settled  is — ^whether  or 
no  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  stands  upon  the  site  of  that 
^'  new  sepulchre,  wherein  was  never  man  yet  laid.''^  Now  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  any  place  answering  to  this,  there  are 
certain  conditions  to  be  satisfied  ;  for  we  are  distinctly  told  that 
*^  in  the  place  where  He  was  crucified,  there  was  a  garden,^^  and 
that  ^'  the  place  where  Jesus  was  crucified  was  nigh  to  the  city  ',^ 
%.0.  atUside  the  city,  consequently  the  question  hinges  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  walls.  Although  the  present  city  stretches  con- 
siderably farther  to  the  west  than  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  are  there  yet  any  traces  of  the  ancient  walls  which  may 
serve  to  demonstrate-- if  not  the  certainty  that  our  Lord^s  tomb 
lay  where  tradition  has  evermore  affirmed,  yet — the  possibility 
that  tradition  has  spoken  truly,  inasmuch  as  the  locality  indicated 
would  have  been  without  the  limits  of  the  then  existing  city !  This, 
as  we  have  said,  is  the  main  question  which  Mr.  Williams^s  second 
volume  answers ;  but  the  course  of  investigation  which  this  led 
him  into,  has  enabled  him  to  determine  several  other  sites.  At 
least,  so  he  says : — with  what  truth  it  will  be  for  the  public  to 
judge.  The  strict  examination  of  arguments,  the  severe  sifting 
and  testing  of  evidence  which  the  matter  demands,  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  carry  sufficiently  far  to  justify  us  in  pronouncing 
a  verdict.  ^  This,  therefore,  forms  no  part  of  our  object  in  the 
present  article :  we  must  defer  it  to  a  future  opportunity.  All 
that  we  desire  at  present  is,  to  give  to  our  readers  some  notion 
of  the  state  of  the  controversy,  and  to  call  attention  to  a  subject 
as  remarkable  as  it  is  important.  And  if  we  appear  to  write 
rather  in  the  light  of  advocates,  than  of  judges^  this  must  be  taken 
as  the  reason ;  for  we  are  doing  hardly  more  than  analysing  the 
statement  of  one  of  the  parties  m  court. 

If  the  reader  will  take  any  tolerably  good  plan  of  ancient  Jeru- 
salem •,  he  will — it  may  be  hoped — be  able  to  follow  us  in  the  suc- 
ceeding remarks. 

•  John  xix.  !20.  41. 

'  The  plans  attached  to  the  maps  of  Palestine,  ancient  and  modem,  hy  Pro« 
feasor  Hnghesj  and  published  bj  Knight  under  the  Auperyieion  of  the  Societ^f  lor 
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•  The  city  originally  occupied  two  hills,  separated  by  a  valley; 
The  southernmost  and  higher  of  these  was  called  Mount  Zion, 
or — ^by  Josephus — ^the  upper  forum ;  in  distinction  from  the 
lower  city,  or  Acra — which  was  (says  Josephus)  in  shape  gibbou& 
He  also  designates  the  interyening  valley  by  the  name  of  Tyro* 
poeon.  The  Temple-mount  (Moriah)  had  been  a  third  hill  ov^ 
against  Acra,  originally  separated  from  it  Ukewise  by  a  valley, 
which  the  Asmonean.  princes  filled  up.  In  process  of  time,  bow 
ever  (writes  Josephus),  as  population  increased,  a  fourth  emi<« 
nence — to  the  north  of  the  temple  and  close  to  the  hill  of  Acra — 
was  surrounded  with  dwellings :  this  was  called  Bezetha,  or  the 
New  City,  Each  of  these  three  portions  of  the  city  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  distinct  wall ;  of  which  the  first  and  second, 
surrounding  the  upper  and  lower  cities,  were  ancient ;  the  third, 
round  the  new  city,  was  built  by  Agrippa  in  the  reign  of  thci 
Emperor  Claudius.     The  walls  are  described  as  follows  :•— 

The  Hippie  tower,  at  the  north-west  angle  of  Zion,  being 
assumed  as  a  starting  point,  the  first  wall  extended  along  the 
northern  brow  of  Zion  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  was  joined  to 
the  western  cloister  of  the  Temple,  which  was  completely  sm*- 
rounded  by  a  wall  of  its  own.  In  the  opposite  direction  it  ran 
with  a  western  and  southern  aspect  round  Zion,  above  the  fountain 
of  Siloam  (which  may  be  described  as  beyond  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  city),  then  turned,  and  was  joined  at  length  to  the 
eastern  cloister  of  the  Temple.  "  This  wall  must  have  twice 
crossed  the  Tyropoeon,  in  order  to  reach  the  Temple,  and  from 
the  fountain  of  Siloam  there  was  a  wall  along  the  eastern  brow  of 
Zion,  to  meet  the  wall  which  bounded  it  on  the  north.'**  "  Of  the 
second  wall  we  are  only  told,  it  commenced  at  a  place '  called 
the  Gate  of  Gennath  [garden],  a  point  in  the  first  wall  of  Hip- 
picus,  and  encircling  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  was  joined  to 
the  fortress  Antonia,  which  occupied  a  considerable  space  at  the 
north-west  of  the  Temple  area.''  The  wall  of  Agrippa,  like  the 
first  wjJl,  commenced  at  the  Hippie  tower,  extended  far  towards 
the  north,  passed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
and  following  the  course  of  the  valley  was  joined  at  length  to  the 
Temple  wall  at  its  north-eastern  angle.  For  a  fuller  description 
the  reader  may  consult  Mr.  Williams'  work,  vol.  i.  pp.  346 — 148, 
and  the  Supplement,  §  vii.,  for  the  ancient  topography :  vol,  ii« 
pp.  8 — 12,  for  the  modem  disposition.  We  need  hardly  say, 
that  a  disquisition  relating  to  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  as  it 

Promoting  Useful  Knowledge,  will  be  found  as  good  and  distinct  as — and,  we  need 
not  say,  far  cheaper  than — any  other.    We  may  remark  that  Mr.  Hughes  seems  to 
have  constructed  his  plan  upon  the  descriptions  of  Dr.  Robinson ;  an  act  whioh^ 
w«  Buspecty  will  be  found  to  have  led  him  into  Bomd  gross  IncoDttstenciee. 
-  '50ehelow>p.l8a 
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ousted  in  our  Samaras  time,  cannot  be  concerned  with  the  third 
waU. 

The  interior  of  the  city  at  this  day  is  divided  into  five  quarters, 
respectively  called  the  Christian  quarter,  the  Mohammedan,  the 
Armenian,  the  Jewish,  andthe  Haram.  Of  these,  the  two  former 
compose,  broadly  speaking,  the  northern  half  of  the  city,  the 
Christian  lying  to  the  west  of  the  other ;  the  Armenian  and 
Jewish  quarters  occupy  the  western  and  eastern  halves  respectively 
of  that  part  of  Mount  Zion  which  is  included  in  the  modem  city ; 
while  EJrHaram  es-Sherify  or  the  noble  Sanctuary,  stands  where 
once  stood  the  temple  on  Mount  Moriah,  and  contains  the 
mosks,  &c.  of  the  Moslem  worship. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  disputed  question,  as  to  whether 
that  portion  of  the  Christian  quarter  now  occupied  by  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  was  or  was  not  included  in  the  second 
wall  of  the  city,  as  described  by  Josephus,  it  was  necessary  to 
determine  certain  other  prominent  points  in  the  description  given 
above.  These  are,  then,  1.  the  site  of  the  Hippie  tower ;  2.  the 
position  of  the  gate  Gennath,  and  the  Une  of  the  Second  Wall ; 
S.  the  situation  of  Acra ;  and  4.  the  course  of  the  TyropoBon. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  Mr.  Williams,  following  Dr.  Bobin- 
son,  in  his  first  edition  assumed  that  the  site  of  the  Hippie  tower 
corresponded  with  that  of  the  tower  of  David  at  the  north-east  of 
the  present  citadel  '•  But  he  here  shows  ground  for  concluding, 
that  it  occupied  a  space  at  the  north-west,  instead  of  the  north* 
eastern  angle  of  the  platform  of  the  modem  citadel :  not  (as  he 
confesses)  that  this  will  materially  afiect  the  questions  at  issue 
between  them. 

The  gate  Gennath  he  places  about  1000  feet  nearly  due  east  of 
the  Hippie  tower ;  that  is,  sufficiently  far  to  admit  a  magnificent 
palace,  which,  according  to  Josephus''  account,  Herod  had  there, 
comprising  many  porticoes,  groves,  Jsc.^  besides  '^  two  immense 
chambers,  so  large  and  splendid  that  the  Temple  itself  could  not 
be  compared  wil£  them.**^  Taking  for  his  groundwork  a  passage 
in  Josephus^  account  of  the  sie^e  by  Titus,  Dr.  Robinson  had 
made  the  gate  Gennath  to  be.  identical  with  a  gate  "  by  which 
water  was  brought  into  the  tower  Hippicus.'*^  Mr.  Williams 
shows  reason  for  believing  that  this  «<7a^-gate  was  on  the  8<mih 
oi  Hippictts,  in  the  wesi  wall  of  Zion  ;  and  assigns  the  garden^ 
gate  to  "  another  anonymous  gate,  hard  by  the  Hippie  tower '," 
and  sufficiently  far  to  the  east  of  the  Pool  of  tiie  Bath  to  allow  of 

*  D'AnviUe  placed  it  nearly  8000  feet  to  the  N.W.  of  this,  making  it  to  oor- 
respond  with  the  Paephine  tower. 

*  We  are  not  sure  that  we  have  correctly  given  the  author's  meaning  in  this 
passage.  . 
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a  proper  interval  between  it  and  the  bank,  which  Josephns  says 
was  raised  by  the  fifteenth  legion  about  thirty  cubits  eastward  of 
the  pool.  See  from  p.  17  to  24.  Near  to  tnis  gate  the  second 
wall  had  its  commencement. 

We  cannot  expect  Mr.  Williams  to  write  with  greater  accu- 
racy than  the  historian  whom  he  translates ;  but  we  do  expect 
that  he  will  write  consistently  with  himself.  We  say  this  in  no 
unfnendly  spirit ;  and  we  feel  sure  that  he  will  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge  the  very  great  increase  of  difficulty  which  is  forced 
upon  readers  of  a  work  like  his  by  even  slight  inaccuracies.  At 
p.  24  of  vol.  ii.  he  is  correcting  an  inaccuracy  of  Dr.  Robinson^ 
and  quotes  Josephus  as  saying,  that  ^^  the  sacred  wall  had  its 
beginning  Thear  the  gate  GhBnnath.'*^  But  at  p.  148  of  vol.  i. 
he  writes,  that  "  it  commenced  at  a  place  called  the  gate  of 
G^nnath.^'*  The  two  statements  appear  to  us  to  represent  an 
important  difierence  in  the  state  of  things.  The  historian'^s  own 
expression  is  indefinite :  he  says  of  this  wall,  that  it  rriv  fiiv  apy^v 

Mr.  Williams  then  proceeds  to  compare  the  Acra  of  Joeephos 
vnth  that  of  the  American  traveller,  which  covers  a  large  space 
directly  north  of  Mount  Zion,  and  including  (so  far  as  we  can 
gather — ^but  the  learned  Doctor  has  never  yet  aided  his  descrip- 
tion with  a  plan  of  the  ancient  walls)  the  whole  extent  of  toe 
modem  city  m  the  north-west  or  Christian  quarter.  The  resolt 
is,  that  Dr.  Bobinson'^s  Acra  presents  a  complete  contrast  to  that 
of  the  ancient  historian,  both  in  altitude  and  character;  the 
former  being  the  termination  of  a  broad  ridge  of  land  lying  to 
the  north-west,  instead  o/sl  distinct  hill — Cleaving  therefore  a  long, 
high,  and  somewhat  level  swell  of  land  without  the  supposed 
walls  in  this  direction;  instead  of  being  one  of  two  hills  ^'eveiy 
where  enclosed  from  without  by  deep  vidleys^,  considerably  higher 
than  Zion,  instead  of  occupying  ^^  the  lower  hill  ;^^  and,  htttly, 
separated  from  Zion  by  no  valfey  at  all  which  can  at  present  be 
distinctly  traced,  instead  of  there  lying  between  them  that  re- 
markable gorge  called  the  Tyropoeon.  Dr.  Robinson  does  indeed 
profess  to  point  to  the  course  which  the  Tyropoeon  took,  which 
has,  however,  '^  become  gradually  and  wholly  filled  up  with  the 
ruins  and  rubbish  of  eighteen  centuries  ^^ 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  another  valley,  wUch  once 

^  It  is  right  to  mention  that  Dr.  K.  declares  he  has  douhts  as  to  the  litanl 
correctness  of  this  expression.  But  if  another  position  can  be  pointed  out, 
and  Mr.  W.  seems  to  have  done  so,  fulfilling  Uie  other  data  of  JosephnSy  omd  tkU  at 
well,  why  should  a  doubt  be  thrown  in  thit  particular  upon  the  wwda  of  »  writv 
who  is  remarkable  for  his  accuracy  I 

'  Theolog.  ReYieWi  p.  419.— Dr.  R.'b  organ. 
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separated  Acrs  from  Moriah,  was  fiOed  up  with  earth  by  the 
Afimoneans,  with  the  view  of  joining  the  city  to  the  temple.  Yet 
this  valley — or  what  Dr.  Bobinson  supposes  to  be  this  valley — 
remains  most  distinctly  to  this  day,  as  he  himself  constantly 
testifies.  ^^  Now,^  argues  Mr.  WilUams,  '^  I  cannot  think  that  a 
valley  filled  with  earth  by  the  Asmoneans,  and  ereatly  filled  up 
with  the  rubbish  of  so  many  centuries,  would  stiU  exist  as  one  of 
the  principal  features  of  the  city ;  especially  while  another  valley, 
more  distmctly  marked  in  olden  time,  and  never  designedly  filled, 

has  been  obliterated  for  at  least  six  centuries ;  which Dr. 

Bobinson  conceives  has  been  the  case  with  the  Tyropceon.  At 
least  the  traces  of  the  valley  between  Sion  and  Acra  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  more  distinctly  marked,  than  of  the  valley  between  Acra 
and  Moriah ;  which  is  far  from  being  the  case  if  the  topogn^hy  of 
Dr.  Bobinson  is  correct.^  (Vol.  ii.  p.  28.)  Besides  all  this,  two 
aiguments  are  adduced  on  the  same  side, — one  drawn  firom  the 
actual  position  of  the  lowest  line  of  depression  in  that  quarter  of 
the  city;  the  other  from  .the  late  discovery  of  a  very  ancient 
sewer,  whose  course  is,  in  part,  precisely  that  of  the  Doctor'^s 
Tyropoeon.  Moreover,  it  is  remarkable  that  all  ancient  writers — 
Jofsephus,  Tacitus,  apd  William  of  Tyre, — all  describe  the  city 
as  occupying  two  eminences.  Can  any  one  doubt  (as  Mr. 
Williams  some  where  asks)  that  they  intend  the  two  ridges 
divided  by  the  valley  which  I  have  called  the  Tyropoeon !  and 
would  it  not,  then,  be  preposterous  to  place  the  Upper  and  Lower 
City  on  one  ridge,  and  on  the  same  side  of  that  vdley ! 

"  On  these  grounds  then  (writes  Mr.  W.),  that  the  gate  of  Gennath  must 
have  been  some  distance  east  of  Hippicus  ;  that  the  Acra  of  Josephus 
is  a  complete  contrast  in  altitude  and  character  with  the  ridge  north  of 
Zion ;  that  no  distinct  valley  now  exists,  nor  can  he  proved  ever  to 
have  existed,  between  this  ridge  and  Zion»  I  am  obliged  to  reject  the 
topographical  identifications  of  Dr.  Robinson,  and  to  propose  a  theory 
more  consistent  with  the  representations  of  the  Jewish  historian  '•" — 
vol.  ii.  p.  35. 

Before  we  go  further,  we  must  be  allowed  to  make  an  obsei^ 
vation*  It  is  that  Mr.  Williams  has  here  again,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  added  very  unnecessarily  to  the  difficulty  of  following  him  in 
his  complex  argument,  in  favour  of  his  own  and  in  demolition  of 
Dr.  Bobinson^s  theory.     In  the  passage  copied  above,  he  speaks 

*  The  reader  will  find  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon,  according  to  the  course  which 
Dr.  R.  would  have  us  to  believe  it  took,  distinctly  marked  in  Prof.  Hughes's  map, 
before  referred  to.  Also  the  gate  of  Gennath,  placed  close  to  the  Hippie  tower, 
and  the  second  waU  carried  round  otOtide  the  site  of  the  present  Church  of  the 
Hol^  Sepulchre. 
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of  the  neoessity  of  the  gate  of  Gbnnath  being  iome  distance  eaift 
of  Hippicus.  And  it  is  evident,  on  consideration,  that  this  ui 
what  he  means,  and  has  been  labouring  to  prove.  Yet,  at  p.  23, 
he  cites  Dr..  Robinson'*s  words  with  apparent  assent,  that  ^Hhe 
gate  must  of  course  have  been  quite  near  to  Hippicus  :'*^  and 
again,  ^*  there  was  a  gate  in  the  first  wall  adjacent  to  Hippicus  :* 
again,  lower  down,  '^  hard  by  the  Hippie  tower  i*'*  and  more  pat^ 
ticularly  in  p.  22,  '*  I  come  now  to  the  last  and  most  memorabU 

{roof  of  all,  that  the  gate  Oennath  was  near  the  Hippie  tower.^— • 
t  has  just  occurred  to  us,  that  possibly  this  last  passage  may  refer 
to  the  proof  on  Dr,  BohinsofCs  side,  in  favour  of  hia  theory,  that 
the  two  were  near.  If  this  be  so,  we  can  only  say  we  wish  Mr, 
Williams  had  expressed  himself  somewhat  differently.  We  cai| 
assure  him,  that  however  clearly  his  arrament  may  be  unrolled 
before  his  own  mind,  it  has  cost  us  no  httle  labour  to  follow  the 
sequence  and  perceive  the  bearing  of  all  the  separate  portions. 
We  hope  that,  in  the  analysis  which  we  have  been  giving,  we 
have  not  misrepresented  any  part  of  it. 

But  for  Mr.  Williams'  own  theory.  If  (as  he  observes)  the 
course  of  the  valley  of  the  Tyropceon  can  be  ascertained,  the 
position  of  Acra  will  be  easily  determined  :  he  therefore  inverts 
the  order  of  his  argument,  and  addresses  himself  to  the  Tyro- 
pceon first. 

There  is,  he  asserts,  "  one  and  only  one  remarkable  and  well- 
defined  valley  passing  entirely  through  the  city,''  to  which  Dr. 
Bobinson  makes  frequent  allusion,  as  commencing  at  the  Dar 
mascus  gate  (on  the  north  side  of  the  city),  and  running  in  a 
southern  direction  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
the  character  of  this  broad  valley  answers  to  the  description  of 
the  Tyropceon  of  Josephus — dividing  the  modem  city  into  two 

Earts,  as  the  Tyropceon  did  the  ancient,  having  on  the  west  the 
igh  hill  of  Zion,  and  the  declivity  of  a  still  higher  ridge ;  and 
on  the  east  a  lower  hill,  which  he  calls  Acra,  joined  at  the  south 
to  the  Temple  Mount.  But  then,  was  this  the  relative  situation 
of  Zion  and  Acra,  of  Acra  and  Moriah  ?  Can  it  be  proved  that 
the  hill  Acra  lay  north-west  of  the  Temple-mount,  and  not  due 
west !  This  question  he  proceeds  to  discuss,  taking  as  his  ground- 
work the  Scriptural  account  of  some  of  the  porters  at  the  Tem- 
ple ^ates  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  16,  seq.),  together  with  a  passage  in  the 
Antiquities  of  Josephus  descriptive  of  fourgates  "  m  the  western 
quarter"  of  the  Temple.  This  brings  upon  the  tapis  the  famous 
causeway  of  Solomon,  and  gives  him  occa9ion  to  mfonn  tis  that 
**  such  a  causeway,  connectmg  the  north-east  brow  of  Zion  with 
ihe  Templo-mount,  is  distinctly  to  be  seen  at  this  day ;"  indeed, 
singularly  enough,  "the  very  street  which  Dr.  RoWnsonjrepre- 
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sents  as  following  the  bed  of  the  valley  of  the  Tyropcaon  is 
earried  along  the  W  of  an  artificial  n,ound,-for  t£e  ^ound  ia 
clearly  artificial,  and  not  accidental,  as  he  imagines/^  (p.  43.) 

It  is  here,  at  the  junction  of  this  causeway  with  the  Temple- 
mount,  that  he  would  place  the  gate  "  Shallecheth,^' — t,  e. 
according  to  the  Chaldee  Faraphrast  quoted  by  Lightfoot,  ^'  the 

Ste  of  the  casting  up  or  embankment.^^  Having  arrived  at 
is,  he  eoes  on,  by  a  felicitous  train  of  reasoning,  to  prove  that 
the  hill  Acra  ^  was  not  the  ridge  immediately  west  of  Moriah  (for 
here  lay  ^'  the  suburbs,^^  as  the  Tyropceon  was  sometimes  called—- 
p.  41),  but  *^  lay  north  of  the  Temple.^  This,  it  appears  to  us, 
must  be  taken  to  mean  northerly — i. «.,  rather  north  than 
west.  The  description  of  the  hill  so  lying  ^'  exactly  answers  in 
other  respects,  to  the  account  of  the  hill  Acra  given  by 
Josephus. 

But  if  this  was  the  position  of  Acra — the  very  position,  be  it 
remembered — which  Dr.  B.  has  assigned  to  Bezetha — where  was 
^^  Bezetha,  or  rather  the  hill  included  in  Bezetha!  for  the  new  city 
was  very  extensive,  and  encompassed  the  lower  city  on  three 
aides.^     The  reply  is — north  of  the  Temple,  exactly  where  Jose- 

f bus  places  it.  It  is  a  hill  distinct  from  Acra,  not  mentioned  by 
)r.  B.,  lying  between  it  and  the  valley  of  the  Eedron,  coverea 
to  this  day  with  ruins  and  cisterns,  and  bearing  evident  traces  of 
having  been  thickly  peopled ;  its  highest  point  nearly  north-east 
of  the  summit  of  Acra.  ''  In  approachmg  the  city  from  the 
north  by  the  Damascus  road/'  writes  Mr.  Williams,  "  the  two 
biUs  are  so  distinctly  marked,  that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake 
ihem,  and  the  correctness  of  the  Jewish  historian's  language  is 
most  clearly  proved." 

Thus,  then,  having  determined  the  course  of  the  Tyropceon, 
and  the  position  of  Acra,  and  answered  prospectively  an  objec* 
tion  touching  that  of  Bezetha,  the   author  returns  to  the  great 

Suestion  on  which  (as  we  observed)  hinges  the  whole  inquiry  into 
be  genuineness  of  the  traditional  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre : — he 
endeavours  to  trace  out  the  course  of  the  second  wall.  To  do 
this  with  him  would  lead  us  into  details  not  easy  of  comprehen- 
sion, in  the  absence  of  a  map  or  a  scale  akin  to  that  of  the  mag- 
nificent plan  of  the  town  and  environs,  which  accompanies  the 
work,  and  is  copied  from  that  drawn  by  certain  oflicers  of  the 
Boyal  Engineers.  It  must  suffice  to  say,  that  embracing  in  its 
course  several  remains  of  gateways,  ^'  it  satisfies  every  demand  of 
the  wall  of  Josephus."  These  investigations  wiU  be  found 
between  the  S9th  and  the  58th  pagOs. 

^  As  distiBguished  from  the  town  about  the  hill  Acra^  which  was  reckoned  tv 
the  hiU. 
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And,  now,  how  stands  the  great  inquiry  of  all !  Where  doei 
it  leave  the  Ghurcli  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre !  In  the  author'^s  owa 
words  we  answer : — 

**  In  the  angle  formed  by  the  first  and  second  wall,  *  nigh  unto  Uie 
city,'  and  /  without  the  gate,'  probably  in  a  *  place  where  there  wen 
gardens'  (John  xix.  20.  41,  Ueb.  xiii.  2),  for  the  gate  Crennath  (t.f« 
*  the  gale  of  the  gardens ')  led  into  this  quarter ;  and  where  we  kmm 
there  were  tombs ;  for  the  monument  of  John  the  high  priest  was  in 
the  angle  which  was  described  by  that  fact*;  and  it  is  surely  a  wonder* 
fnl  confirmation  of  the  Christian  tradition,  that  these  circumstance^ 
incidentally  recorded  by  a  Jewish  writer  with  a  totally  diflferent  view, 
should  all  concur  in  showing,  not  surely  the  possibility,  but  even  a  pro* 
bability,  of  its  truth.  If  '  undesigned  coincidences '  are  worth  any 
thing  in  such  arguments,  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  justly  entitled  to  tbo 
full  benefit  of  these,  which  it  is  impossible  for  scepticism  itself  to, 
suspect." — vol.  ii.  p.  59. 

Still,  though  it  may  have  thus  been  proved  to  demonstradoa 
that  the  present  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  such  as  must  have 
been  without  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  city,  it  may  neverthelaafi 
be  wrongly  determined:  or  the  site  having  been  rightly  dete^ 
mined  in  the  first  instance,  may  have  been  transferred  at  a  lator 
period  to  this  place.  It  becomes  therefore  needful  to  adduce 
evidence  for  the  truth  and  for  the  continnity  of  the  tradition; 
and  this  is  done  in  the  following  chapter.  Our  limits  do  not 
permit  us  to  follow  the  learned  and  enthusiastic  author  aB 
through.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  the  following  hints 
as  to  the  course  he  adopts. 

First  of  all  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  if  the  foregoing 
^'  attempt  to  determine  the  position  of  Acra  and  the  course  S 
the  second  wall  has  been  successful,  the  tradition  relating  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  is  much  confirmed  :^^  since  it  is  probable  ^^  that  a 
fictitious  site  would  have  been  fixed  far  enough  away  from  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  to  obviate  those  apparently  strong 
objections'^  which  arise  from  its  proximity.  Moreover,  "  the  very 
name  assigned  to  the  place  where  our  Lord  suffered,  would  tena 
to  preserve  the  memorial  of  the  site  among  the  natives  f '  for  is  it 
to  be  supposed,  when  we  remember  that  this  name  was  mlive^ 
sally  received  in  our  Saviour^s  time,  and  recorded  by  the  Evange* 

>  This  most  important  fact  is  proved  by  the  following  passages  in  the  fifth  book 
of  the  Jewish  War,  vi.  2  ;  vii.  3 ;  ix.  2  ;  xi.  4.  The  monument  mentkuMd  was  no 
doubt  a  tomb  (as  Herod's  monument,  Helena's  monument,  the  Bauer's  mommMDi^ 
were  all  tombs).  This  shows  that  there  were  tombs  in  this  part ;  that  they  were 
the  tombs  of  some  distinguished  persons,  such  as  that  of  the  high  priest,  and  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  which  were  handsome  monuments,  and  prolMtbljr  indoaed  in 
gardens. 
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lists — that  the  Christian  Church  had  never  been  absent  from 
Jerusalem  above  two  years,  probablv — and  that  all  other  hills 
and  valleys  in  the  neighbourhood  retamed  their  distinctive  appel- 
lations,— is  it  to  be  supposed  that  that  hill,  which  could  not  fail 
tb  be  regarded  with  the  deepest  interest,  not  to  say  reverence, 
should  have  lost  its  name !    M^or  would  the  subsequent  attempt  of 
Hadrian,  or  any  other,  to  obliterate  the  memorial  of  our  Lord^s 
resurrection,  by  erecting  a  temple  of  Venus  over  the  spot,  have 
any  other  effect  than  to  perpetuate  the  tradition  of  the  site ; — an 
observation,  which  is  remarkably  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 
^^  neither  Eusebius,  nor  any  of  the  writers  of  that  century,  imply 
any  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  locality.'*^ 

"  With  this  strong  presumption  in  favoar  of  a  right  conclusion,  we 
find  the  Holy  Sepulchre  placed  exactly  where  the  impugners  of  the 
tradition,  in  accordance  with  the  sacred  writers,  fix  its  situation,  in 
reference  to  the  ancient  city  walls,  as  far  as  their  course  can  now  be 
ascertained." — vol,  ii»  p.  74. 

The  appearance  which  the  Sepulchre,  as  it  now  is,  presents, 
may  be  thus  described : — 

"  *  A  grotto  above  ground,'  consisting  of  two  chambers,  whereof  the 
enter  one,  constructed  of  solid  masonry,  is  called  the  Chapel  of  the 
Angel ;  while  the  inner  one,  entered  by  a  low  door,  is  the  very  cave 
hewn  out  of  a  rock,  where  was  the  tomb  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  The  spot  where  the  sacred  body  lay  is  *  on  the  right  side ' 
of  the  cave  at  entering ',  now  covered  with  marble  to  protect  it  from 
iojnry  ;  the  removal  of  which  would  probably  show  a  ledge  or  couch, 
such  as  are  seen  in  other  ancient  tombs,  cut  in  the  native  rock,  and 
only  large  enough  to  admit  the  body.  The  tomb  was  designed  by 
Joseph  for  his  own  burial,  so  that  it  may  have  had  but  one  receptacle, 
as  is  the  case  with  many  other  rock  graves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 

"The  Greeks  believe  that  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  formerly  a  rock 
grave,  excavated  in  a  mountain  side,  as  is  probably  the  case  with  those 
e.  g.  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  but  that  the  whole  space  about  it  was, 
by  order  of  the  Empress  Helena,  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  base  of 
the  cave,  so  that  the  cave  stood  erect  in  the  middle  of  an  even  ground ; 
that  she  further  cased  the  four  sides  externally  with  marble,  so  as  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  a  building ;  and  that  the  roof  of  the  monolith  was 
then  pierced  in  several  places  to  allow  a  vent  to  the  smoke  of  the  many 
lamps  which  continually  burnt  within."— vol.  ii.  pp.  77,  78, 

Such  is  probably  the  correct  account :  for  the  testimony  of 
Eusebius  is  clear  and  explicit — Eusebius,  a  bishop  of  Palestine, 
who  lived  at  the  time  when  the  Sepulchre  was  recovered.  Of 
a  similar  nature  is  that  borne  by  the  Bordeaux  pilgrim  coeval 

.   *  Mark  xyi.  5  ;  compare  John  xx.  12. 
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with  Eusebius — ^by  St.  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jctrosalem,  a  verv  little 
later-^by  A.  Placentinus,  another  pilgrim,  two  centuries  later-^ 
by  Arculfiis,  only  much  more  distmct,  towards  the  close  of  the 
same  century — by  the  En)g[lish  Saint  WiUibald,  in  the  following 
century — by  Paschasius  Badbertus,  in  a  description  which  ho 
professes  to  have  taken  from  the  accounts  of  many  travellers  of 
that  time,  in  the  ninth  century. 

Very  curious  and  interesting  extracts  are  likewise  ^ven,  from 
the  Russian  pilgrim^  Daniel,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in  the  twelfth 
century  (which  passage  alone  might  suffice  to  establish  the  idei^ 
tity  of  the  sepulchre  of  that  day  with  that  of  earlier  times,  as 
regarded  its  outward  features),  and  from  Father  Bonifiice  of. 
Bagusa,  who  was  employed  by  Pope  Julius  III.  in  the  sixteenth 
century  to  superintend  the  restoration — and  lastly,  ftoxn,  eertsuD 
eye-witnesses  of  the  fire  which  took  place  in  1808,  when  the 
ante-chapel  was  dreadfully  burned,  and  the  chapel  erected  by  the 
Crusaders  on  the  top  of  the  monolith  was  entirely  consumed ;  yet 
the  cave  itself  received  not  the  slightest  injury  internally.  These 
extracts  all  unite  to  prove  the  continued  existence  of  the  native 
rock  within  the  marble  casing. 

Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  the  reader  an  ana^^ 
of  the  arguments  and  inductions  by  which  Mr.  Williams  seeks  to 
support  a  belief  which  has  come  down  to  us  venerable  with  the 
hoar  of  ages;  and  piously  steps  forward  to  rescue  from  the 
charge,  not  merely  or  pitiml  ignorance,  but  of  wilful  impositioQ, 
the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  in 
the  purest  days,  of  the  eldest  Church  in  Christendom.  And  we 
bid  him,  Qt)d  speed !  Without  pledging  ourselves  to  a  complete 
agreement  with  deductions  founded  upon  arguments  which  ¥Pe 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  testing,  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that,  so  far  as  common  sense  can  aid  us,  in  almost  aD 
points  where  he  and  Dr.  Bobinson  engage,  we  think  the  palm  of 
victory  must  be  awarded  to  our  author — always  supposing  that  cita- 
tions be  correctly  made,  and  local  facts  truly  stated.  Nor  do  we 
shrink  from  avowing  an  antecedent  sympathy  with  one  who  takes 
his  stand  on  the  side  which  our  English  Churchman  has  espoused, 
in  preference  to  those  who  set  out — as  the  American  Presby- 
tenan  seems  to  have  done — with  the  cusiom  that  eodesiastical 
tradition  is  i^nonymous  with  fraud ;  or  who — like  his  co- 
religionist of  Scotland — while  charging  a  Christian  bishop  with 
an  impious  fabrication,  deliberately  asserts  that  primitive  Chris- 
tians were  likely  to  pay  more  marked  honour  to  the  resting-place 
of  their  human  teachers,  than  to  that  grave  in  which  the  body  of 
the  blessed  Saviour  had  been  without  seeing  corruption  * ;  or  to 

>  Dr.  Wilaon^  <<  Lands  of  the  Bible,»  ToL  1. 
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one,  and  he  (alas,  that  we  should  have  to  speak  it ! )  a  professor  in 
one  of  our  own  ancient  universities,  who— whUe  calling  the 
saints  and  fathers  of  the  fourth  century  "  ignorant  priests^' — had 
the  temerity  to  pronounce  dogmatically,  after  a  run  of  only  fifteen 
days  through  Palestine,  Jerusalem  included  ^. 

For  ourselves,  we  beg  to  tender  to  Mr.  Williams  out  earnest 
thanks  for  his  very  valuable  work,  and  to  congratulate  him  on 
the  patience,  dfligence,  research,  and  piety  which  he  has  evidently 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  subject  of  surpassing  interest — whether  it 
be  viewed  in  a  geographieaJ,  historical,  or  religious  aspect.  It  19 
with  sincere  pleasure  that,  while  writing  these  pages,  we  have 
hettrd  of  an  act  which  reflects  equal  credit  on  nim  who  gives 
and  him  who  receives.  We  allude  to  the  following  gratiQring 
announcement,  which  appeared  in  the  ^*  Guardian^  newspaper  of 
Sept.  12th :—  ' 

**  The  King  of  Prusi^  has  presented  U>  the  Rev.  Oeorge  WilHamf , 
MUA.*  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge  (through  his  ambassador, 
the  Chevalkr  BonsenX  the  golden  medal  for  sdencei  as  a  token  of  hia 
\a^  esteem  and  appreciation  of  the  important  services  rendered  to  the 
xepablio  of  letters  by  tbait  gentlemani  hi  his  interesting  work  JAe 
T^fogroiphy  of  Jerusalemm** 

It  would  not  be  right  to  close  this  article  without  saying,  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  second  volume  is  dedicated  to  an  invest!- 
ntion  of  the  Temple-mount  as  it  was  and  as  it  is,  as  well  as  to 
Ine  antiquities  without  the  walls.  The  volume  closes  with  an  inter* 
esting  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  modem  Jerusalem ;  and  with 
several  long  notes,  for  one  of  which— on  Proselvtism  in  the  East» 
Bshop  Gobat  and  the  Malta  Protestant  College — ^we  wish  we 
bad  space.     We  earnestly  invite  attention  to  it. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  very  beautiful  cluster,  by 
Professor  Willis,  on  the  Architectural  History  of  the  Hofy 
Sepukhre.  And  we  would  express  a  hope  that  Mr.  W.  wiu 
oonsider  over  our  suggestion  in  p.  180. 

*  Br.  £.  D.  Clarke.    He  feU  into  tbe  monstcous  abanxai^  d  plseiof  Mewi* 
fkn,  sooth  of  the  YaUoy  of  Hinnoim 
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Art.  X. — 1.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrine  of  ths  Chwrt^  of 
England  upon  Absotution.  By  the  Bev.  William  Maskell, 
M.A .,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary  Churchy  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  thi 
Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter.     London :  William  Pickering.    1849. 

2.  The  Ministry  of  the  Word  for  Absolution^  according  to  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  since  the  Be/ormaition.  In^ 
reply  to  the  Bev.  W.  MasieWs  Doctrine  of  Absolution.  By  tie 
Bev.  Charles  Warren,  M.A.^  Vicar  of  Over^  Cambridge- 
shire.    London  :  Hamilton  and  Adams.     1849. 

The  question  treated  in  these  publications  is  one  altogether  of 
considerable  difficulty,  and  yet  of  great  practical  importance,  as 
all  questions  relating  to  absolution  must  necessarily  be.  The 
effect  of  the  absolutions  in  the  daily  service  and  the  office  for  the 
Holy  Communion,  may  not  in  itself  at  first  sight  appear  to  com- 
prise so  many  subjects  of  inquiry  as  it  really  does;  but  Mr. 
Maskell  has  thrown  a  new  light  on  the  subject  in  his  sermon, 
followed  up  by  the  able  publication  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this 
Article,  on  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  make  some  comments. 

The  excessive  evils  resulting  in  many  ways  from  the  practice 
of  enforced  confession  which  had  prevailed  for  some  centuries 
before  the  Reformation,  induced  the  abolition  of  that  practice 
as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment, though  it  was  still  left  optional  m  the  case  of  any  person 
whose  conscience  was  troubled  and  who  required  further  comfort 
or  counsel,  and  the  benefit  of  special  absolution.  The  canons 
of  the  Church  also  recognize  and  sanction  the  practice  of  con** 
fessing  sins  to  the  minister  of  God,  with  a  view  to  spiritual  comfort 
by  the  same  means.  Jewell,  Hooker,  and,  we  may  say,  all  our 
divines,  concur  in  affirming  that  the  Church  permits  and  autho- 
rizes the  practice,  though  she  does  not,  like  the  Church  of  Borne, 
make  it  compulsory ;  and  Mr.  Maskell  agrees  with  this  view,  while, 
he  states  his  full  conviction  that  the  Church  of  England  has  done 
well  and  wisely  in  suppressing  the  practice  of  compulsory  con- 
fession. The  following  passage  conveys  Mr.  Maskell^s  view  on 
this  part  of  the  subject : — 

**  In  this  place  I  must  say  that  it  is  no  part  of  my  duty  now  to  defend 
the  truth  which  our  Church  insists  upon,  namely,  that  priestly  absolution 
is  not  necessary  to  salvation  ;  and,  therefore,  that  oral  confession  is  not 
obligatory  upon  all  her  members.   It  must  be  enough  for  me  to  declare 
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my  entire  and  unhesitating  acceptance  of  this,  her  decision :  nor  that 
alone ;  I  would  express  also,  with  all  humility,  my  deep  conviction 
that  the  removal  of  the  old  rule,  and  the  return  to  ancient  practice  in 
this  respect,  was  one  great  and  chief  blessing  of  the  Reformation, 

"  Quite  in  accordance,  therefore,  with  Holy  Scripture,  and  with 
catholic  tradition,  is  the  statement  that  God  '  pardoneth  and  absolveth 
all  them  that  truly  repent,  and  unfeignedly  believe  his  holy  Gospel.* 
Excellent  is  the  admonition  which  succeeds  the  pronunciation  of  this 
statement :  *  Let  us  beseech  Him  to  grant  us  true  repentance  and 
his  Holy  Spirit,  that  those  things  may  please  Him  which  we  do  at 
this  present ;  and  that  the  rest  of  our  life  hereafter  may  be  pure  and 
holy.'  Most  true  do  I  believe  it  to  be,  that  if  returning  sinners  would 
OBce  again  be  accepted  of  God,  would  once  again  '  come  '  before  Him 
*  holy  and  clean,*  they  may  with  all  confidence  rely  upon  the  '  way 
and  means  thereto,' — alone  and  without  other  means, — which  our 
Church  has  set  before  them  ;  that  is,  '  to  examine  their  lives  and  con- 
versations by  the  rule  of  God's  commandments ;  and  whereinsoever 
Ifaey  shall  have  perceived  themselves  to  have  offended,  either  by  will, 
word,  or  deed,  there  to  bewail  their  own  sinfulness,  and  to  confess 
themselves  to  Almighty  God,  with  full  purpose  of  amendment  of 
life.' 

"  And  once  more :  fully  do  I  accept,  and  with  God's  help,  most 
plainly  would  I  always  endeavour  to  urge  and  to  insist  upon  this  truth 
also, — that,  without  any  resort  at  all  to  priestly  absolution,  without 
receiving  it,  without  desiring  it,  *  if  we  have  sinned,  we  have  an 
Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  Righteous.'  If,  therefore, 
we  return  to  Him,  who  is  the  merciful  receiver  of  all  true  penitent 
tinners,  we  may  assure  ourselves  that  He  is  ready  to  receive  us,  and 
most  willing  to  pardon  us,  if  we  come  unto  Him  with  faithful  repent* 
SDce,  if  we  submit  ourselves  unto  Him,  and  from  henceforth  walk  in 
his  ways  ;  if  we  will  take  his  easy  yoke,  to  follow  Him  in  lowliness, 
patience,  and  charity,  and  be  ordered  by  the  governance  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  seeking  always  His  glory,  and  serving  Him  duly  in  our  vocation 
with  thanksgiving.  This  if  we  do,  Christ  will  deliver  us  from  the  curse 
of  the  law,  and  He  will  set  us  on  his  right  hand,  and  give  us  tbe  gracious 
hoiediction  of  his  Father,  commanding  us  to  take  possession  of  his 
l^orious  kingdom.  These  are  indeed  golden  words ;  they  are  words, 
I  humbly  and  heartily  believe,  founded,  to  their  full  extent,  and  in  their 
obTious  and  honest  meaning,  upon  the  word  of  God  itself,  and  the 
primitive  teaching  of  the  Church." — ^pp.  151 — 153. 

This  passage  states  the  author^s  full  conviction  that  the  Church 
of  England  held  sacerdotal  absolution  not  to  be  essential  to 
the  remission  of  sin ;  and  that  she  is  right  in  so  holding  and 
teaching. 

The  particular  point,  however,  made  by  Mr.  MaskeU  is  this, — 
that,  although  remission  of  sins  may  be  obtained  by  other  means 
besides  the  absolution  of  the  authorized  minister,  that  absolution, 
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when  it  is  given^  mufit  always  be  preceded  by  flpeeial  tunfuwjm 
of  sin  made  to  bim ;  and,  therefore,  that  a  oeneral  eonfessioa  of 
sin  made  in  and  with  the  conCTegation,  as  it  is  in  the  daily  serviod 
and  the  Holy  Oommunion,  is  not  such  a  confession  as  entitles 
those  who  make  it  to  receive  absolution ;  and  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  absolution  in  those  services  is  not,  properiy  speakioj^ 
an  absolution,  but  a  declaration  of  God^s  wilhngness  to  fomve, 
or  else  a  prayer  for  the  for^veness  of  the  penitent.  We  tnink 
that  this  IS  a  fair  representation  of  Mr.  Maskell^s  view  on  the  pointt 
It  is  comprised  in  the  following  passage  :*- 

"  So  far  at  I  am  able  to  comprehend  the  teaching  of  our  Church,  At 
holds  the  grace  of  absolution  to  be  given,  and  to  be  given  only,  to  the 
trae  penitent  after  a  distinct  confession  by  word  of  mouth  of  all  known 
and  remembered  sins :  such  confession  to  be  made  to  a  priest,  not  tat 
the  purpose  of  asking  counsel  and  advice,  but  in  order  to  receive  abso- 
lution through  his  ministry. 

**  Hence  the  third  form  in  our  office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  and 
the  absolution  contemplated  and  advised  in  the  exhortation  which 
follows  the  appointed  notice  of  Communion,  alone  convey  and  assore 
the  grace  of  sacramental  absolution,  because  they  alone  fulfil  tfafl 
required  conditions.  If  this  position  be  true,  then,  as  to  the  other  two 
forms  which  are  contained  in  our  Common  Prayer-Book,  it  is,  com* 
paratlvely,  of  no  great  consequence  to  examine  very  minutely  into  the 
extent  of  the  spiritual  graces  which  commonly  accompany  them.  More 
than  a  declaration  of  comfort  and  consolation,  by  an  authoritative  as- 
surance of  the  infinite  mercy  of  God  towards  all  who  repent  and  amend 
their  lives,  with  an  exhortation  so  to  amend,  the  first  so-called  absolu- 
tion does  not  appear  to  be.  Nor  do  I  know  that  the  second  absolution, 
that,  namely,  which  is  in  the  Liturgy,  although  it  may  convey  remission 
of  venial  sin,  can  in  any  important  particular  whatever  be  regarded  as 
more  than  an  earnest  supplication  to  God  for  mercy  towards  all  who 
are  then  present,"  &c. — ^pp.  44,  45. 

After  perusing  this  passage,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquirs, 
On  what  (mtharity  the  statement  is  made,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  as  Mr.  Maskell  describes  it !  The  doo* 
trine  appears  to  us  novel,  at  least  if  we  take  into  account  those 
writers  who  have  lived  since  the  Befonnation ;  and  we  are  not 
aware  that  any  such  writer  has  been  produced  by  Mr.  Maskell  as 
holding  e:Kaotly  bis  view.  Certainly  ntualists  may  be  pointed  out 
who  hold  the  absolutions  in  the  dail^  service  and  the  Conununion  to 
be  declarations,  and  not  authoritative  absolutions ;  and,  doubtleas, 
writers  may  also  be  found  who  maintain  that  the  absolution  ia 
the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  and  in  private  confession,  is  airioUy 
authoritative,  and  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  keys*  But  we 
do  not  reooUeot  to  have  observed  authorities  subsequent  to  ths 
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Sefomiation  who  have  taught  that,  in  order  to  obtain  absolution 
bom  a  priest,  it  is  absolutdy  necessary  to  have  previously  made  a 
q>eGial  confession  to  him* 

Mr.  Maskell  himself,  when  he  comes  to  examine  the  evidence 
of  writers  subsequent  to  the  Reformation,  says  that  *^  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  referring  to  the  works  of  theologians  shortly  after 
the  Beformation,  whether  we  appeal  to  them  in  support  of,  or 

r*nst,  previous  confession,  in  oi^er  to  the  full  grace  of  sacerdotal 
»lution ;  namely,  it  is  a  point  which  scarcely  seems  to  have 
come  before  them^^  (p.  180).  And  on  examining  the  various 
passages  which  he  quotes  afterwards,  it  seems  to  us,  that  they  do 
not  establish  this  point ;  but  assert  the  lawfulness  of  confession 
and  absolution,  or  deny  that  the  Church  of  England  has  entirely 
rejected  either.  The  only  strong  passage  is  an  extract  from 
Afchbishop  Granmer^s  Catechism,  in  whicn  those  who  sin  after 
baptism  are  exhorted  to  go  to  Gbd^s  ministers,  and  confess  and 
receive  absolution  from  them. 

The  great  strength  of  Mr.  Maskell^s  argument,  however,  as 
regards  authority,  is  made  to  rest  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  lEiu^said  jpremofisly  to  the  Beformation ;  and  here  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  his  case  is  made  out  veiy  clearly.  On  this  point  we 
diiA  have  to  offer  some  remarks  heresdTter.  But  in  the  mean  time 
we  have  to  observe,  that  even  supposing  Mr.  Maskell  were  able  to 
establish  by  sufficient  authorities  that  in  order  to  a  special  absolution 
addressed  to  an  individual,  a  special  confession  of  sin  is  necessary, 
still  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  follow,  that  a  general  absohtian  may 
Hot  be  given,  and  be  a  valid  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  keys, 
when  vl  general  con/eision  has  been  made.  We  will  admit  to  Mr. 
Maskell  that  if  a  penitent  comes  to  a  priest  soliciting  him  to  pro- 
nounce forgiveness  of  his  sins,  that  priest  should  endeavour  to 
Ascertain  in  the  first  instance  that  he  is  truly  penitent,  and  may 
take  all  reasonable  methods  to  ascertain  that  the  fact  is  so,  by 
i^ortation,  instruction,  and  inquiry.  If  a  penitent  comes  to  have 
his  spiritual  wound  healed  by  the  advice  and  exhortations,  and 
prayers,  and  absolution  of  the  minister  of  God,  he  should  not 
conceal  from  that  minister  the  state  of  his  heart  and  life,  more 
especially  in  those  points  which  burden  his  conscience.  Such 
communication  is  authorized  and  supposed  in  the  exhortation  to 
Holy  Communion,  in  the  Visitation  or  the  Sick,  and  in  the  canons, 
as  a  pre-requisite  to  special  absolution.  But  ihen  this  seems  to 
furnish  no  argument  against  the  validity  of  an  absolution  given 
generally  to  the  congr^tion,  on  their  general  confession.  The 
question  is.  May  not  the  power  of  the  keys — ^the  power  of  binding 
and  loosing-*~be  exercised  in  such  an  act  just  as  effectively  as  it  is 
in  special  absolutions  I 


] 
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We  may,  therefore,  lay  aside  almost  wholly  the  aathorities 
which  Mr.  Maskell  has  accumulated  in  proof  of  his  position; 
for  they  all  go  to  est>ablish  that,  in  order  to  receive  what  is 
called  sacramental  absolution,  {.  e.  to  receive  special  remission 
of  sins,  previous  special  confession  of  sins  to  the  person 
pronouncing  the  absolution  is  requisite.  But  there  are  other 
absolutions,  which  were  not  reckoned  as  sacramental^  t.  e.  as 
not  given  in  the  rite  of  private  confession  and  absolution,  and 
yet  which  have  always  been  recognized  in  the  Church,  as  an 
exercise  of  the  power  of  the  keys  in  binding  and  loosing.  We 
allude  to  absolutions  given  by  synods,  and  by  bishops  m  their 
consistories  and  elsewhere  ;  and  other  formal  and  public  absolu- 
tions, not  given  in  what  Boman  Catholics  call  *^  the  tribunal  of 
penance,^^  i,  e.  not  in  private,  and  after  secret  confession.  Now  if 
these  be  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  keys^ — ^if  they  be  true  and 
real  absolutions,  it  does  seem  to  us  that  Mr.  Maskefrs  argum^ 
from  the  general  principles  and  practice  of  the  Church  prior  to 
the  Reformation,  is  not  tenable ;  and  that  there  is  no  authori^ 
for  maintaining  that,  in  order  to  receive  ''  the  grace  of  absolution, 
a  special  confession  must,  in  all  cases,  be  made  to  a  priest.  I& 
reference  to  the  question  how  far  the  absolution  in  the  daily  and 
Communion  service  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  which  Mr. 
Maskell,  and  which  the  divines  of  the  Church  of  Borne  abo 
regard  such  absolutions  in  the  public  service,  namely,  as  mere 
prayers  or  forms  which  do  not  comprise  any  exercise  of  the  power 
of  the  keys,  but  at  the  utmost  may  possibly  avail  to  obtain  pardon 
for  trifling  faults  or  "  venial  sins,  we  would  quote  the  follow- 
ing words  of  Hooker,  which  certainly  do  not  support  that  view:— 

"First,  seeing  day  by  day  we  in  our  Church  begin  our  pablie 
prayers  to  Almighty  God  with  public  acknowledgment  of  our  sins,  ia 
which  confession  every  man,  prostrate  as  it  were  before  His  Glorious 
Majesty,  crieth  guilty  against  himself;  and  the  minister  with  one  sen- 
tence pronounceth  universally  all  clear,  when  acknowledgment  so  madfif 
hath  proceeded  from  a  true  penitent  mind ;  what  reason  is  there  everj 
man  should  not  under  the  general  terms  of  confession,  represent  unto 
himself  his  own  particulars  whatsoever,  and  adjoining  thereunto  that 
affection  which  a  contrite  spirit  worketh,  embrace  to  as  full  effisct  tiie 
words  of  divine  grace,  as  if  the  same  were  severally  and  partbularly  ^ 
uttered  with  addition  of  prayers,  imposition  of  hands,  or  all  the  ceie-  < 
monies  and  solemnities  that  might  be  used  for  the  strengthening  of 
man's  affiance  in  God's  peculiar  mercy  towards  them  ?  Such  oomple* 
ments  are  helps  to  support  our  weakness,  and  not  causes  that  senre 
to  procure  or  produce  the  gifts.  If  with  us  there  be  truth  in  the^ 
inward  parts,  as  David  speaketh,  the  difference  of  genera/  and  pariieular 
forms  in  confession  and  absolution  is  not  so  material,  that  any  man's 
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safety  or  ghostly  good  should  depend  on  it**' — Hooker^  book  vi.  cfa.  ir. 
15y  ed*  Keble* 

We  quote  this  passa^,  not  only  as  carrying  with  it  considerable 
authority,  but  as  drawing  the  distinction  to  which  we  have  ad- 
Terted,  between  general  and  particular  absolutions,  and  acknow- 


kc^ng  the  validity  of  both. 
Th< 


le  truth  is,  that  if  we  look  to  the  terms  of  our  Lord^s 
commission  to  his  Apostles,  in  which  the  power  of  the  keys,  and 
if  remitting  and  retwning  sins,  is  conveyed,  we  do  not  find  any 
thing  to  warrant  us  m  asserting,  that  the  power  thus  conferred 
can  only  be  exercised  in  private  confession  and  absolution.  Will 
any  one  deny  that  it  was  fully  exercised,  when,  after  public  and 
formal  penance  for  sins  in  the  Church,  public  absolution  was  given 
to  numerous  penitents  together?  Will  any  Romanist,  even, 
deny  that  the  power  of  the  keys,  given  to  the  Apostles  by  our 
Lord,  is  not  exercised  when  the  pope,  or  when  some  authorized 
ecclesiastical  tribunal,  imparts  by  formal  sentence  absolution  to 
bodies  of  persons  who  have  transgressed,  on  their  penitence! 
The  papal  bulls  contain  grants  of  indulgence^  which  is  considered 
as  an  exercise  of  the  same  power  given  in  the  words  referred 
to,  to  aU  persms  who  perform  certain  conditions,  or  execute 
certain  works.  We  adduce  such  well-known  facts  as  these  to 
diow  that  we  have  no  right  arbitrarily  to  limit  the  exercise  of 
the  grace  of  remission  in  the  ministry,  to  the  single  case  of 
private  confession ;  and  we  adduce  them  also,  as  furnishing  a 
sufficient  replv  to  the  mass  of  authorities  quoted  by  Mr.  MaskeU, 
from  authorities  prior  to  the  Beformation.  Even  the  Latm 
Church  never  hela  the  principle,  that  the  power  of  the  keys  is 
only  exercised  in  the  sacrament  of  penance ;  and,  therefore,  let 
it  be  ever  so  clearly  proved,  that  in  order  to  the  integrity  of  that 
sacrament,  a  special  confession  was  previously  necessary,  not  a 
step  will  have  been  gained,  to  show  that  absolution  cannot  be 
given  by  God^s  ministers  except  in  that  rite. 

Now,  if  this  be  so,  we  think  the  weight  of  authority  is  at  once 
in  favour  of  the  opinion  which  Mr.  Maskell  ai^es  against. 
For  the  simple'  fact,  that  the  Church  of  Englana  herself  caUs 
the  fonns  in  the  daily  and  Communion  service  '' AhsoMim;'  is,  in 
itself,  in  our  mind,  a  sufficient  proof  that  she  regards  them  as 
absolutions.  Mr.  Maskell  holds  that  they  are  improperly  called 
Absolutions.     We  think  that  in  this,  Mr.  Maskell  labours  at  a 

Seat  disadvantage.      We  should  not  hastily  assume  that  the 
mrch  of  England  does  not  mean  what  she  says. 
Mr.  Warren,  in  the  publication  which  we  have  mentioned  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  states  the  argument  from. authority  in  the 
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Ohurch  of  England,  since  the  Beformation^  with  much  clearness 
and  force.     He  begins  thus  : — 

''The  first  point  on  which  I  rest  is,  that  in  1549,  our  Reformers 
retained  an  Absolution  in  the  Communion  Office  as  a  proper  Absolu- 
tion, not  as  an  ordinary  prayer.  This  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
(when  we  come  to  that  form),  and  think  that  I  shall  be  able  to  prove* 
At  this  time  therefore  (when  they  made  auricular  confession  no  longer 
compulsory),  they  also  must  have  relinquished  the  tenet  that  a  special 
confession  is  necessary  to  the  receiving  the  grace  of  sacerdotal  Absolu- 
tion. It  may  not  be  amiss  to  put,  in  order,  the  three  several  views 
now  laid  before  the  reader. 

**  The  Church  of  England,  before  1549,  taught,  first,  that  a  distinct 
oral  confession  is  necessary  to  the  receiving  sacerdotal  Absolution ; 
secondly,  that  sacerdotal  Absolution  is  necessary  to  salvation,  whence, 
consistently,  auricular  confession  was  compulsory.  Mr.  Maskell  asserts 
that  the  Church  has  only  denied  the  second,  which  makes  auricular  no 
longer  compulsory.  To  allow  the  efficacy  of  a  general  AbsolutioUi  we 
must  deny  the  first,  and  this,  I  maintain,  the  Church  has  done." 

The  following  passage  contains  a  strong  confirmation  of  the 
view  above  stated  :— 

"  In  James  I.'s  time,  we  read  in  a  '  note  of  such  things  as  shall  be 
reformed,'  appended  to  Dr.  Montague's  Narrative  of  the  Second  Day's 
Conference — *  The  Absolution  shall  be  called,  the  Absolution,  or  general 
Remyssion  of  Sins.*  And  in  Barlow's  Account — *  Next  in  order  was 
the  point  of  Absolution,  which  the  Lord  Archbishop  cleared  from  all 
abuse  or  superstition,  as  it  is  used  in  our  Church  of  England ;  reading 
unto  his  Majesty  both  the  Confession,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Com- 
munion Book,  and  the  Absolution,  following  it ;  wherein,  saith  he,  the 
Minister  doth  nothing  else  but  pronounce  an  Absolution  in  general* 
His  Highness  perused  them  both,  in  the  book  itself,  liking  and  approv- 
ing them,  finding  it  to  be  very  true  which  my  Lord  Archbishop  said. 
But  the  Bishop  of  London,  stepping  forward,  added :  It  becometh  us  to 
deal  plainly  with  your  Majesty ;  there  is  also,  in  the  Communion  Book^ 
another  more  particular  and  personal  form  of  Absolution,  prescribed  to 
be  used  in  the  order  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.  This  the  King 
required  to  see  ;  and  while  Master  Dean  of  the  Chapel  was  turning  to 
it,  the  said  Bishop  alleged,  that  not  only  the  Confessions  of  Augustin, 
Boheme,  Saxon,  which  he  there  cited,  do  retain  and  allow  it ;  but  that 
Master  Calvin  also  did  approve  such  a  general  kind  of  Confession  and 
Absolution  as  the  Church  of  England  useth,  and  withal  did  very  well 
like  of  those  which  are  private,  for  so  he  terms  them.  The  said  parti- 
cular Absolution  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book  being  read,  his  Majesty 
exceedingly  well  approved  it,  &c.  The  conclusion  was,  that  it  should 
be  consulted  of  by  the  Bishops,  whether,  unto  the  Rubric  of  the  general 
Absolution,  these  words.  Remission  of  Sins,  might  not  be  added,  for 
explanation'  sake.'  I  do  not  know  that  any  other  explanation  of  this 
addition  can  be  given,  than  the  Bishops  did  it,  in  order  to  mark  the 
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'iM^noe  betw^ep  06r  Absolution  and  the  Bomith  AbsolntioQ  of  the 
acrament  of  Penance ;  and  at  the  tame  time,  to  show  their  belief  that 
;!^e  Absolution  la  effectual  to  the  Remission  of  Sins.  It  had  been  ob* 
^^eeted  that  Absolution  was  like  the  Pope's  pardons.  The  new  name 
'  fVfould  refer  men  to  the  new  and  better  doctrine.  But  if  the  Absolution 
^ere  regarded  only  as  an  appropriate  prayer  of  no  higher  order  than  the 
;  either  prayers  of  the  service,  I  do  not  see  how  this  new  title  could  be 
Implied  to  it.  Whatever  argument  ean  fairly  be  drawn  from  a  name,  is 
l^gainst  Mr.  Maskell's  hypoUiesis." 

The  same  yiew  is  confirmed  by  the  position  taken  by  the 
Ushope  in  the  Savoy  Conference,  which  is  well  worthy  of  notice : — 

'*It  is  necessary  to  notice  the  substitution  of  the  word  Priest  for 
Minister,  in  certain  editions  of  the  Prayer  Book*  *  On  an  examination 
of  the  editions  belonging  to  that  period,  it  is  found  that  the  words  were 
used  as  if  no  distinct  meanings  were  assigned  to  them.  The  editions  of 
1607  and  1627  have  *  Minister,'  The  form  of  prayer  for  the  fast  in 
1625,  and  the  Prayer  Books  of  1632  and  1683,  have  '  Priest ;'  but  the 
editions  of  1634  and  1639  again  have  the  word  '  Minister*' '  Cardwell 
Con.  237.  At  the  Savoy  Conference,  the  Nonconformists  desired  that, 
as  the  word  Minister,  and  not  Priest  or  Curate,  is  used  in  the  Absolu* 
tion  and  in  divers  other  places,  it  may,  throughout  the  whole  book,  be 
used  instead  of  those  two  words ;  and  it  was  answered,  '  It  is  not 
reasonable  that  the  word  Minister  should  be  only  used  in  the  Liturgy* 
For  since  some  parts  of  the  Liturgy  may  be  performed  by  a  Deacon, 
others  by  none  under  the  order  of  a  Priest,  viz.  Absolution,  Consecra- 
tion, it  is  fit  that  some  such  word  as  Priest  should  be  used  for  their 
offices.'  And  in  the  revision  of  the  Liturgy  which  followed,  the  Abso- 
lution was  ordered  to  be  pronounced  by  the  Priest  alone,  instead  of  the 
Minister. 

"  Now,  regarding  the  use  of  the  word  Minister,  even  the  passages 
before  quoted  from  JetveVs  Apology  and  Defence^  would  make  it  appear 
that  the  word,  when  standing  alone,  and  without  any  thing  to  extend 
its  meaning,  was  taken  at  that  time  to  signify,  Priest.  But  Nioholls, 
in  his  book  on  the  Common  Prayer,  has  shown  that  this  was  the  case, 
quoting  from  the  Lambeth  Council^  *  Ministri  EccUstcBy  (  TiU  de  Inform 
nuUione  Parochianorum ;)  and  Lyndwood'i  GlosSf  *  MinUtri,  Hoo  in- 
teUigaM  de  iis  quibus  regimen  pUbit  est  commissum;*  as  elsewhere, 
*  Minister  ponitur  pro  rectore  vel  gubernatore.' 

"At  the  time  of  the  Savoy  Conference  the  word  had  changed  its 
meaning.  Although,  therefore.  Minister  could  never  be  fairly  interpreted 
otherwise  than  Minister  of  Absolution,  t.  e.  the  Priest ;  still  the  mean- 
ing was  considered  to  be  uncertain,  and  there  were  variations  in  the  books. 

"  In  such  a  case  the  Bishops  are  a  competent  authority,  and  they 
ruled  that  the  form  shall  be  used  by  the  Priest  alone,  inasmuch  as 
Absolution  is  committed  to  him.  If  the  Absolution  were  merely  an 
appropriate  address,  they  would  haveruled  that  a  Deaoon  might  pro- 
nounce it." 
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The  result  of  this  argument  is  stated  by  Mr.  Warren  to  le, 
that  the  Church  of  England,  as  soon  as  she  had  been  set  free 
from  the  errors  which  had  been  mixed  up  with  the  doctrine  of 
absolution  in  former  times,  appointed  a  form  in  her  daily  seiv 
vice,  which  she  entitled  an  Absolution,  and  which  she  explained 
to  mean  a  '^  remission  of  sins,^^  obviously  assuming  it  to  be  an 
exercise  of  the  power  of  the  keys;  that  she  afterwards  carefully 
restricted  the  use  of  this  form  to  priests,  on  the  principle  that 
absolution  belongs  exclusively  to  them,  and  not  to  deacons ;  that 
she  altered  her  rubric  in  order  to  meet  this  view  at  a  time  when 
the  meaning  of  words  was  changing ;  and  that  she  refused  tO 
omit  the  words  "  remission  of  sins,''  and  to  throw  the  office  open 
to  deacons  in  the  time  of  King  William,  when  certain  persons 
who  denied  the  efficacy  of  sacerdotal  absolution,  were  desirous  to 
induce  her  so  to  do ;  and  he  thus  concludes : — 

"We  have  then,  I  argue,  the  authority  of  our  Church  for  niaiiH 
taining  that  while  a  distinct  and  special  confession  is  necessary  for  the 
pnest  even  to  entertain  the  question  of  administering  a  private  absolu* 
tion,  the  benefit  of  sacerdotal  absolution  may,  nevertheless,  be  obtained 
by  the  truly  penitent,  upon  a  general  confession  in  the  public  ordi- 
nances of  the  Church.  And  this  is,  in  such  manner,  left  to  the  know- 
ledge and  mercy  of  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the 
carefulness  and  conscience  of  the  penitent." — p.  57. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  be  permitted  to  offer  some  remarks  on 
the  principle  on  which  the  appeal  to  authority  in  Mr.  MaskelFs 
work  is  conducted.  The  authority  to  which  he  appeals  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Latin  Church,  and  especially  of  the  Church  of 
England  for  three  centuries  immediately  prior  to  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  he  argues  that  whatever  had  been  received  in  the  Church 
of  England  up  to  that  period,  and  was  not  then  expressly,  or  by 
implication,  rejected  by  any  of  the  formularies  of  the  Church, 
should  be  held  to  be  still  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  His  words 
are  as  follows : — 

"We  declare  therefore  that  the  Church  of  England  now  holds, 
teaches,  and  Insists  upon  all  things,  whether  of  belief  or  practice,  which 
she  held,  taught,  and  insisted  on,  before  the  year  1540,  unless  she  has 
since  that  time,  plainly,  openly,  and  dogmatically,  asserted  the  con- 
trary. This  we  declare  in  general.  And,  in  particular,  as  regards  that 
most  important  question,  the  right  interpretation  of  the  various  services 
in  our  Common  Prayer  Book,  we  further  add,  that  whatever  we  find 
handed  down  from  the  earlier  rituals  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
neither  limited  nor  extended  in  its  meaning  by  any  subsequent  canon 
or  article,  must  be  understood  to  signify  (upon  the  one  hand)  fully  and 
certainly  all,  and  on  the  other  hand  no  more  than  it  signified  before  the 
revision  of  the  ritual,"— p.  49. 
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Now,  this  is  ceiiainlv,  a  very  important  principle ;  and  to  our 
vfew,  somewhat  a  novel  one.  We  do  not  find  any  such  principle 
hid  down  in  any  of  our  formularies,  or  in  the  writings  of  our 
divines.  We  are  therefore  at  a  loss  for  any  sufficient  foundation 
for  such  a  doctrine.  The  Church  of  England  has  not  made  any 
such  assertion ;  and  before  members  of  the  English  Church  can 
be  expected  to  accept  it,  they  must  have  some  proof  that  it  is  a 
sound  and  a  true  prmciple.  Before  we  can  be  required  to  receive 
it  as  members  of  the  Church,  we  must  learn  where  the  Church 
has  taught  it.  And,  in  the  next  place,  we  certainly  do  find  in  the 
Homilies  strong  condemnations  of  the  errors  prevalent  in 
tibe  Church  for  the  last  few  centuries,  while  the  Canons  refer  us 
for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  not  to  the  opinions  of  more 
recent  times,  but  to  the  interpretations  of  the  Fathers.  The 
account  given  in  the  Preface  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  of 
the  state  of  Bituals  previously  to  the  Beformation — the  condem- 
nation of  doctrines  in  the  Articles — the  very  fact  of  a  Beformation 
having  been  necessary — are  all  so  many  proofs,  that  there  mieht 
be  good  reason  for  not  laying  down  such  a  principle  as  that 
asserted  by  Mr.  Maskell.  It  might,  possibly,  embarrass  the 
Church,  and  lead  to  false  doctrine  and  unsound  practice  on 
various  points,  if  we  were  to  assume,  that  every  thing  which  had 
not  been  formally  and  dogmatically  rejected  by  the  Church  of 
England,  is  to  be  assumed  to  be  part  of  her  creed.  Is  not 
the  omission  of  a  doctrine  for  300  years,  tantamount  to  its 
rejection?  Supposing  that  for  such  a  time  we  do  not  find  the 
writers  of  the  English  Church  asserting,  that  absolution  cannot 
be  obtained  without  previous  confession  of  all  known  sins,  or 
maintaining  that  the  absolutions  in  the  daily  service  and  the 
Communion,  are  essentially  different  in  their  nature  from  abso- 
lutions given  after  special  confession,  and  are  not  any  exercise  of 
the  power  of  the  keys — supposing  all  this  to  be  the  case,  does 
it  not  afford  a  fair  presumption  that  the  Church  does  not  hold  the 
riews  on  these  points  which  were  taught  by  authority  in  the 
Western  Church,  from  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Lateran! 
Does  it  not  really  amount  to  a  virtual  condemnation  and  rejection 
of  that  doctrine?  To  us,  we  confess,  that  it  does  seem  so; 
and  that  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  claim  the  authority  of 
the  Church  of  England  since  the  Beformation  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Maskell^s  view.  We  are  bound  to  bear  testimony,  however,  to 
the  ability,  clearness,  and  learning,  with  which  that  view  has  been 
put  forward,  and  to  express  great  satisfaction  in  perceiving  the 
respect  and  deference  for  the  Church  of  England  manifested  by 
this  distmguished  writer. 
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I. — A  Journal  of  Summer  Time  in  the  Country^  Bjf  ike 
Bev.  BoBEKT  Abis  Willhott,  Ineumi&nt  of  Bear  fTood^ 
Berks;  Author  of  ^^  Jeremy  Taylor'*9  Biography.'"'^  London: 
J.  W.  Parker. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  which  the  rerolutionary  character 
of  modem  times  is  more  strongly  marked  than  in  the  change 
which  has  passed  over  our  literary  style.  Compare,  for  instance, 
the  clear  and  simple  narrative  of  Hume,  or  the  lofty  phraseology 
of  Johnson  or  Gibbon,  with  the  brilliancy  of  Macaulay  or  of 
Elliot  Warburton,  and  what  a  wonderful  change  do  we  see !  In 
the  style  of  the  present  day,  point,  antithesis,  poetical  imagery, 
variety,  originality,  and  novelty  of  expression  are  the  grand  cha- 
racteristics ;  corresponding,  in  fact,  to  the  altered  tone  of  society 
and  conversation,  which  exhibits  exactly  the  same  features.  In 
the  present  day  an  educated  man  who  expects  to  shine  in  society 
must  be  at  home  on  every  conceivable  subject  of  art,  literature, 
science,  politics,  Kterary  history ;  and  must  be  able  to  handle  them 
all  with  an  air  of  the  most  consummate  mastery — to  play  with 
them  as  if  he  were  an  intellectual  dant — to  turn  from  grave  to 
gay,  and  from  the  profoundest  depths  of  philosophy  and  theology 
to  a  witticism  or  a  stanza.  Is  it  not  stiange  that  with  so  mudt 
accomplishment,  we  have  so  little  solidity  of  sense,  or  so  little 
fixedness  of  principle!  Notwithstanding  aB  our  brilliancy  and 
thoughtfulness — (and  we  bid  fair  to  rival  France  and  Germany  in 


these  reapeets) — ^wa,  somehow  or  other,  do  not  produce  as  greftt 
men  as  we  used  to  do  in  more  dtdl  and  unphiJosophical  times. 
The  march  of  education  has  riven  us  a  number  of  men  who,  to  say 
the  least,  are  quite  as  remarKable  for  a  thorough  satisfaction  with 
their  own  capacities  and  judgments,  as  for  any  thing  else.  And 
now,  having  made  these  prefatory  remarks,  we  will  not  do  Mr. 
Willmott  ^e  injustice  of  mcluding  him  amongst  the  class  of  per- 
sons to  whom  we  have  alluded,  though  our  remarks  have  been 
soggested  by  the  perusal  of  his  work.  It  is  decidedly,  however, 
a  work  of  the  present  day,  in  most  of  the  respects  above  mentioned ; 
being  a  brilliant,  ingenious,  grave,  sad,  agreeable,  poetical,  witty, 
^osophical,  theological,  humorous,  scientific,  sesthetic,  conglo- 
merate. The  author  is  a  literary  butterfly,  at  once  in  the  ml- 
liancy  of  his  tints,  and  the  variety  of  his  evolutions.  He  speeds 
iB  4-»g  coune  from  flower  to  flower,  scarcely  spending^ 
enough  on  each  to  extract  a  drop  of  honey.  He  is  an  epicure  who 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  thmg  but  the  choicest  tit-bits,  and 
whose  appetite  is  palled  by  any  thing  more  than  a  taste  of  each  in 
succession. 

The  volume  comprises  a  journal  supposed  to  be  kept  during  the 
summer  months,  in  which  the  author  enters  all  the  results  oi  his 
discursive  reading  from  day  to  day,  accompanied  with  thoughts 
derived  from  the  impressions  made  by  rural  scenery  or  events. 
We  are  bound  to  say  that  the  volume  is,  to  us,  a  very  pleasing 
one,  though  there  is  rather  too  much  pretension  in  the  whole 
conception  and  execution,  and  we  do  not  feel  satisfied  at  the  spirit 
of  the  day  which  influences  the  tone  and  style  of  productions  like 
ibis.  The  object  of  the  work  may  be  in  some  degree  compre- 
hended from  the  following  extracts : — 

'*  Few  men  of  genius  have  taken  the  trouble  of  recording  their  feel-* 
ings  or  studies.  One  or  two  precious  legacies  have  perished  by  ac« 
cident  or  design.  But  where  Uie  full  light  is  wanting,  an  unexpected 
iUamination  frequently  breaks  over  a  character  from  a  passage  in  the 
published  works  of  the  author.  A  page  of  the  journal  is  broken  up, 
and  melted  into  the  poem  or  essay.  Shakespeare's  sonnets  are  a  chap- 
ter of  autobiography,  although  unreadable  till  criticism  finds  the  key. 
Baffaelle'a  drawings  were  his  diary ;  Shenstone's  garden  his  confessions. 
Cowper's  letters  and  Wordsworth's  poetry  reflect  the  features  of  these 
writers  as  flEice  answers  to  face  in  water. 

^Tbe  notion  of  a  journal  implies  variety.  Gray  confessed  that 
his  reading  wanda!ed  from  Pausaniaa  to  Pindar;  mixing  Aristotle  and 
Ovid  like  bread  with  cheese.  He  might  have  sheltered  himself  under  a 
noble  example.  Lord  Bacon  considered  it  necessary  to  contract  and 
dilate  the  mind's  eyesight ;  regarding  the  interchange  of  splendour  and 
gloom  as  essential  to  the  heidth  of  the  oi^an.     The  reader  may  test 
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the  rule  by  trying  it  on  his  natural  eyes.     In  a  gorgeous  summer  day. 
let  him  come  suddenly  from  a  thick  screen  of  branches,  turning  his- 
face  towards  the  sun,  and  then  to  the  grass.     Every  blade  will  be  red- 
dened, as  if  a  fiery  procession  had  gone  by.     The  colour  is  not  in  the 
grass,  but  in  the  eye ;  as  that  contracts,  the  glare  vanishes. 

"  Subject  the  mental  sight  to  a  similar  experiment.  After  wandering 
in  the  dim  recesses  of  history  or  metaphysics,  let  the  inward  eye  be 
lifted  to  the  broad,  central,  glowing  orbs  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  or 
Hooker,  and  immediately  cast  down  upon  the  common  surface  of  daily 
life.  Objects  become  hazy  and  discoloured ;  the  dilation  of  the  nerve 
of  thought  dazzles  and  bewilders  the  vision.  It  is  wise»  therefore, 
to  familiarize  the  seeing  faculty  of  the  understanding  to  different 
degrees  of  lustre.  Sunshine  and  twilight  should  temper  one  another. 
Despise  nothing.  After  Plato  take  up  Reid  ;  closing  Dante,  glance  at 
Wharton ;  from  Titian  walk  away  to  K.  du  Jardin. 

"  If  a  letter  be  conversation  upon  paper,  a  journal  is  a  dialogue 
between  the  writer  and  his  memory.  Now  he  grows  red  with  Horace, 
scolding  the  innkeeper  because  the  bad  water  had  taken  away  his 
appetite ;  and  before  the  strife  of  tongues  has  subsided,  he  sits  down 
with  Shakespeare  under  a  chestnut-tree  in  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  park. 
Thoughts  must  ever  be  the  swiftest  travellers,  and  sighs  are  not  the 
only  things  wafted  '  from  Indus  to  the  pole '  in  an  instant." — pp.  4 — 6. 

To  give  an  account  of  the  contents  of  a  work  so  multifarious 
as  that  before  as  would  be  impossible  ;  but  we  must  select  a  few 
specimens. 

"  It  is  delicious  now  to  creep  under  the  scented  copse — — 

■  the  green  woodside  along, 

until  you  steal  on  the  leafy  haunt  of  the  woodlark.  There  is  love  in 
this  idleness.  I  know  that  formal  John  Wesley  put  a  brand  on  it: 
*  Never  be  unemployed,  never  be  triflingly  employed,  never  while 
away  tinie.'  Such  an  admonition  might  be  expected  from  one  of 
whom  Johnson  left  this  character:  'John  Wesley's  conversation  is 
good,  but  he  is  never  at  leisure ;  he  is  always  obliged  to  go  at  a  certain 
hour.'  When  Lord  Collingwood  said,  that  a  young  person  should  not 
be  allowed  to  have  two  books  at  the  same  time,  he  fell  into  a  similar 
error  of  judgment.  The  blackbird,  that  pipes  in  the  warm  leaves 
before  my  window,  is  a  witness  against  the  preacher  and  admiral.  He  is 
tired  of  the  lime-bough,  and  is  finishing  his  song  in  an  apple-branch 
that  swings  him  further  into  the  sun.  He  wanted  a  change.  Then 
what  is  whiling  away  time  ?  When  Watt  sat  in  the  chimney-comer, ' 
observing  the  water  force  up  the  cover  of  the  saucepan,  he  aroused  the 
anger  of  his  relations,  but  he  was  discovering  the  steam-engine.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  walking  one  day  by  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow,  found 
Mungo  Park,  the  traveller,  earnestly  employed  in  casting  stones  into 
the  stream,  and  watching  the  bubbles  that  followed  their  descent. 
'  Parkj  what  is  it  that  engages  your  attention  ? '  asked  Sir  Walter.     '  I 
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was  thinking  how  often  1  had  thus  tried  to  sound  the  rivers  in  Africa, 

bj  calculating  the  time  that  elapsed  before  the  bubbles  rose  to  the 

rarface.'     *  Then,'  said  Scott,  '  I  know  that  you  think  of  returning  to 

Africa.'     '  T  do,  indeed,'  was  the  reply ;  *  but  it  is  yet  a  secret.'     Such 

is  the  idleness  of  genius." — pp.  7|  8. 

In  truth  this  is  a  charming  book,  after  all.  We  are  fairly 
beaten  out  of  our  moralizing  vein  by  the  many  beauties  that 
meet  our  eye  in  perusing  it.  There  is  not  a  page  that  is  dull  or 
uninteresting ;  and  we  have  been  tempted  to  ^^  while  away  ^^  a 
good  deal  of  time  over  its  contents.  We  recommend  our  readers 
not  to  lay  it  aside  if  they  come  across  it :  indeed,  we  believe  such 
a  recommendation  is  altogether  needless. 

II. — TTie  Reformation  ofilie  Anglican  Churchy  and  Mr.  Macaulay^s 
History  of  England,  By  E.  C.  Haeington,  ^.itf.,  Chancellor 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Exeter.     London  :  Bivingtons, 

A  Postscript  to  the  same.    Bivingtons. 

The  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England  is  assailed  from  so 
many  different  quarters  as  to  show  the  high  importance  of  the 
Question.  Romanists,  Romanizers,  Unitarians,  Rationalists, 
oectarians,  and  ''Liberals^''  of  all  denominations,  are  bent  on 
fastening  various  accusations  on  the  Reformers,  with  a  view  to 
degrade  them,  and,  through  them,  the  Church  of  England.  The 
character  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  of  the  principal  religious 
^ents  in  the  Reformation,  is  of  importance  to  the  Church  of 
England :  if  it  were  not  so,  there  would  not  be  such  continual 
attempts  to  blacken  them.  We  may  readily  admit,  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Reformation  in  England  were  fallible  men — we 
cannot  recognize  them  as  the  first  teachers  of  our  religion,  or 
look  on  them  as  inspired ;  and  yet,  we  do  not  think  that  Church- 
men can  with  safety  or  with  justice  permit  their  characters  to  be 
run  down,  and  adopt  the  views  of  them  which  the  enemies  of  our 
faith  are  anxious  to  inculcate. 

What  may  be  Mr.  Macaulay'*s  religious  profession,  we  know 
not;  but  we  do  know  that  his  work  is  full  of  most  insidious 
attacks  upon  the  Church  of  England.  From  beginning  to  end, 
no  opportunity  is  lost  for  representing  it  in  the  most  unfavourable 
point  of  view.  Hence,  brilliant  as  is  the  eloquence  of  his  work, 
it  is  one  which  no  Churchman  can  recommend  as  a  faithful  and 
just  portraiture.  It  is  the  writing  of  a  partizan  in  opposition  to 
the  English  Church.  Its  tone  is  like  that  of  the  Infidels  and 
Rationalists  of  the  present  day  in  reference  to  the  Church — a 
mixture  of  contempt  and  hatred.     Mr.  Chancellor  Harington  has 
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done  excellent  service  in  calling  attention  to  Macaulay^s  treaip 
ment  of  the  Beformers.  His  pamphlet  is  directed  very  mach  to 
a  vindication  of  the  memory  of  Granmer  and  the  Beformers  from 
certain  imputations  cast  on  them  by  Macaulay.  Accordin^y, 
after  quoting  certain  passages  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  ^^  the 
founders  of  the  Anglican  Church*"  held  the  most  extreme  Erastian 
views,  denied  the  divine  institution  of  Episcopacy,  and  "  retained 
it  merely  as  an  ancient,  decent,  and  convenient  ecclesiastical 
polity,'^  Mr.  Harington  states  the  object  of  his  pages  as  foUows : 

**My  object  in  the  following  pages  will  be  to  show,  that  thete 
assertions  as  regards  Cranmer  and  the  other  Reformers,  are  not  in 
accordance  with  historical  testimony ;  that  Mr.  Macaulay  has  limited 
his  enquiries  into  the  views  of  the  Archbishop  and  the  *  founders  of  the 
Anglican  Church,'  to  the  year  1540,  whereas  in  Treatises,  so  early  as 
1537,  and  subsequently  in  1543,  1548,  1551,  and  1552,  Cranmer  dis- 
tinctly disavowed  Erastian  views,  defended  the  Divine  institution  of 
Episcopacy,  supported  Apostolical  succession,  and  maintained  the  ne- 
cessity of  Episcopal  ordination  for  the  due  administration  of  the  Sacrti- 
ments ;  whilst  the  framers  of  our  Liturgy  and  Ordinal,  have  not,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  advanced  any  opinions  which  would  justify  Mr. 
Macaulay's  imputations." — p.  7. 

Mr.  Harington  very  properly  remarks    on  the  expression, 
"  founders  of  the  Anglican  Church,''  that  it  is  "  rather  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  exact  parties  to  whom  Mr.  Macaulay  refers.'' 
To  speak  of  the  Beformers  as  *''' founders  of  the  Anglican  Church" 
is  an  incorrectness  which,  we  fear,  is  not  unintentional  in  this 
instance.     The  pamphlet  before  us  then  enters  on  a  very  satis- 
factory and  ably  conducted  criticism  of  those  passages  m  Mr. 
Macaulay's  history  which  refer  to  the  English  Beformation,  and 
demonstrates  their  incorrectness  by  an  appeal  to  authentic  docu- 
ments.    Space  prevents  our  following  the  author  through  the 
details  of  this  exposure ;  but  we  may  form  some  estimate  of  its 
value  on  learning,  that  in  subsequent  editions  of  Macaulay's  history 
the  passages  which  were  criticized  in  the  pamphlet  before  us  have 
been  materially  modified  and    altered,   without,   however,   any 
acknowledgment  of  previous  error.     These  alterations  in  detail, 
which  are  evidently  aue  to  Mr.  Harington's  able  and  timely  pro- 
test, cannot,  of  course,  alter  the  spirit  of  the  work  in  whicn  they 
have  been  made.     The  Postscript  to  Mr.  Harington's  pamphlet 
contains  a  very  satisfactory  reply  to  certain  objections  against  the 
pamphlet. 
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III. — The  History  of  Arehitecture.  By  Edward  Freeman,  MJi^ 
late  Fdkw  of  Trinity  College^  Oxford.    London :  Masters. 

This  work  takes  a  wider  range  on  the  subject  of  architecture 
than  any  that  has  come  under  our  observation.  It  includes  the 
history  not  only  of  Christian,  but  of  classical  and  heathen  archi- 
tecture. In  fact,  the  author  has  extended  his  researches  to  all 
countries  in  which  architectural  remains  exist.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  so  very  extensive  a  subject  can  scarcely  be  treated  in  a 
very  satisfactory  way  within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume ;  but 
we  can  only  say,  that  in  all  those  parts  of  the  work  which  we  have 
perused,  we  have  found  accurate  information,  research,  and  scien- 
tific views  of  the  subject. 


IV. — Descriptive  Notices  of  soms  of  the  Ancient  Parochial  and 
Collegiate  Churches  of  Scotland,     London :  J.  H.  Parker. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  to  find,  that  after  the  reign  of 
Presbyterianism  for  so  lengthened  a  period  in  Scotland,  so  many 
interesting  churches  still  remain  in  that  country.  It  seems  from 
the  work  before  us,  that  they  are,  in  almost  all  cases,  either  of  a 
very  early  or  of  a  very  late  date  ;  church  building  having  appa- 
rently been  almost  entirely  intermitted  during  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  part  of  the  fifteenth  centuries.  In  this  curious 
and  interesting  work  there  are  a  variety  of  details  of  the  Scottish 
Churches,  which  appear  in  many  cases  te  present  very  peculiar 
features.  The  Flamboyant  style  seems  to  have  been  partially  in- 
troduced in  some  of  the  later  buildings,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  intercourse  between  Scotland  and  France.  This  pubUca- 
tion  is  a  valuable  accession  to  our  architectural  knowledge. 


V. — The  Ecclesiastical  and  Architectural  Topography  of  England. 
Published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
ArchcBological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Oxford 
and  London :  J.  H.  Parker. 

This  publication,  of  which  we  have  seen  one  part,  containing  an 
account  of  the  churches  in  Berkshire,  will  be  a  valuable  record  of 
the  state  of  parochial  churches  at  the  present  day,  and  will  be 
useful  te  students  in  directing  their  attention  to  examples  in  their 
own  neighbourhood,  in  whicn  the  various  styles  can  be  advan- 
tageously studied.  The  work  would,  we  think,  possess  more 
interest  and  value  if  it  entered  somewhat  more  into  antiquarian 
detail.    It  is  at  present  rather  dry. 
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VI. — An  Historical  Enquiry  touching  Saint  Catherine  of  Alex- 
andria :  to  which  is  added  a  Semi-Saxon  Legend,  By  Charles 
Hardwick,  M.A,^  Fellow  and  Chaplain  of  St.  Catherine's 
HaU^  Cambridge.  Cambridge:  Deightons;  London:  J.  W. 
Parker ;  Oxford :  J.  H.  Parker. 

This  Essay  is  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Cambridge  Anti- 
quarian Society,  and  contains  a  most  learned  and  curious  investi- 
gation of  the  life,  legends,  and  worship  of  S.  Catherine.  It 
appears  very  uncertain  whether  she  was  known  in  England  prior 
to  the  Norman  conquest.  Her  worship  probably  came  in  with  the 
Normans,  having  been  introduced  in  the  tenth  century  in  the  West. 
Mr.  Hardwick  has  invested  his  subject  with  far  more  interest 
than  could  have  been  anticipated,  and  appears  to  have  executed 
his  work,  as  Editor  of  the  Semi-Saxon  Legend,  with  very  great 
care  and  ability.  Such  a  work  as  this  reflects  credit  on  the 
Societv  from  which  it  has  emanated. 

VII. — The  Church  History  of  England:  from  the  Introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Britain  to  the  Present  Time.  By  John  A. 
Baxter,  M.A.^  Perpetual  Curate  of  Christ  Churchy  Coseley. 
Second  Edition.     London :  Hatchards. 

There  is  much  in  this  work  that  we  like  (from  what  we  have 
seen  of  it),  and  much  that  we  do  not  like.  The  style  is  flowing 
and  vigorous,  and  the  book,  though  comprising  so  large  a  range, 
IS  not  a  dry  narrative  of  facts,  but  is  enlivened  by  appropriate 
remarks,  inferences,  &c.  Indeed,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  author 
has  allowed  his  pen  too  much  liberty  in  the  latter  respect,  and 
has  permitted  his  own  views  on  various  points  to  enter  rather 
too  largely  into  the  composition.  The  author  is  an  earnest  Pro- 
testant, and  is  keenly  alive  to  the  blessings  of  the  Reformation ; 
but  we  think  that  his  views  are  not  exactly  those  of  the  Reforma- 
tion itself:  it  seems  to  us  that  they  are  formed  on  the  later  doctrines 
of  religious  liberty  ;  and  while  there  is  much  impartiality  through- 
out his  history,  it  is  by  no  means  without  exceptions.  We  will 
not  say  that  the  author  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  such  writers 
as  Mr.  Goode,  of  St.  Antholin^s.  But  there  is  a  considerable 
infusion  of  the  same  kind  of  thing  in  his  volume. 

VIII. — The  Life  and  Times  of  Hincmar^  Archbishop  of  Bheims. 
By  the  late  Rev.  James  C.  Prichard,  M.A.^  Vicar  ofMitcham^ 
and  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  Littlemore :  Masson ; 
London :  J.  H.  Parker. 

From  the  brief  survey  which  we  have  taken  of  this  volume,  it 
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appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
Ecclesiastical  History  that  we  have  seen.  The  author,  whose 
early  death  the  Church  has  to  deplore,  was  one  who  probably 
might  have  supplied  us  with  a  readable  Church  history.  His 
views  are  of  such  a  complexion  as  would  have  rendered  a  more 
extended  work  from  his  pen  really  beneficial  to  the  Church.  The 
volume  before  us  is  intended  for  the  general  reader,  not  for  the 
professed  critic  ;  and  accordingly  it  bases  itself,  with  perfect  pro- 
priety, on  the  researches  of  previous  labourers  in  the  same  neld, 
though  original  documents  have  been  consulted  in  the  more  im- 
portant cases.  In  perusing  part  of  the  work,  we  have  been  much 
struck  by  the  details  which  it  gives  of  the  mode  of  appointing 
bishops  under  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  in  France,  at  a  time 
when  bishops  were  in  possession  of  quite  as  great  emoluments  and 
privileges  as  any  that  they  have  ever  enjoyed  since.  We  refer  to 
p.  520,  &c.,  where  it  appears  that  on  a  vacancy,  a  royal  com- 
missioner, generally  a  bishop,  was  appointed  to  attend  the  elec- 
tion, the  electors  being  the  cathedral  and  parochial  priests,  and  all 
laymen  of  noble  or  free  birth  ;  and  the  election  being  examined 
and  confirmed  by  the  metropolitan  and  all  the  bishops  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  whole  account  is  well  worthy  of  perusal,  and  fur- 
nishes a  most  edifying  example  of  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
sovereigns  of  France  performed  their  duties  towards  the  Church ; 
and  how  little  it  was  then  supposed  that  the  appointment  of 
bishops  was  a  part  of  the  Begal  Supremacy, — a  power  which  was 
exercised  as  fully  by  Charlemagne  and  his  successors,  as  it  has 
been  in  more  modern  times  by  other  princes. 

IX. — Cyclopedia  of  Biblical   Literature   abridged.      By  John 
KiTTo,  jD.jD.,  F.S.A.y  &c.     Edinburgh  :  Black. 

The  work  before  us  is  evidently  the  result  of  great  labour  and 
research  ;  and  we  have  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  Clergy  as  a  work  which  is  free  from  the  taint  of  rationaliz- 
ing principles.  The  following  statement  at  the  conclusion  of  an 
able  article  on  *'  Inspiration *"'  is  quite  satisfactory  on  this  point : — 

*•  On  the  whole,  after  carefully  investigating  the  subject  of  inspiration, 
we  are  conducted  to  the  important  conclusion  that  'all  Scripture  is 
divinely  inspired  ;  *  that  the  sacred  penmen  wrote  *  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost ; '  and  that  these  representations  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  implying  that  the  writers  had,  in  all  respects,  the  effectual 
guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  And  we  are  still  more  confirmed  in  this 
conclusion,  because  we  find  that  it  begets  in  those  who  seriously  adopt 
it,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  origin  of  Scripture,  a  reverence  for 
its  teachings,  and  a  practical  regard  to  its  requirements,  like  what  ap- 
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peared  in  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  Being  convinced  that  the  Bible  has, 
in  all  partSi  and  in  all  respects,  the  seal  of  the  Almighty,  and  that  it  is 
truly  and  existing  from  God,  we  are  led  by  reason,  conscience,  and 
ple^,  to  bow  submissively  to  its  high  authority,  implicitly  to  believe  its 
doctrines,  however  incomprehensible,  and  cordially  to  obey  its  precepts, 
however  contrary  to  our  natural  inclinations.  We  come  to  it  from  day 
to  day,  not  as  judges,  but  as  learners,  never  questioning  the  propriety  or 
utility  of  its  contents.  This  precious  Word  of  God  is  the  perfect 
standard  of  our  faith,  and  the  rule  of  our  life,  our  comfort  in  affliction, 
and  our  sure  guide  to  heaven.'* — p.  430. 

This  is  a  Christian  statement  and  confession.  Those  who  criti« 
cize  Scripture  as  they  do  any  other  old  book,  are  evidently 
Beformers  of  more  than  our  popular  religion:  they  are  Reformers 
of  Christianity  itself — of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the 
Apostles.  We  are  tempted  to  extract  the  following  passage  on 
verbal  inspiration : — 

'*  The  doctrine  of  a  plenary  inspiration  of  all  Scripture  in  regard  to 
the  language  employed,  as  well  as  the  thoughts  communicated,  ought 
not  to  bo  rejected  without  valid  reasons.  The  doctrine  is  so  obviously 
important,  and  so  consonant  to  the  feelings  of  sincere  piety,  that  those 
evangelical  Christians  who  are  pressed  with  speculative  objections 
against  it,  frequently,  in  the  honesty  of  their  hearts,  advance  opinions 
which  fairly  imply  it.  This  is  the  case,  as  we  have  seen,  with  Dr. 
Henderson,  who  says  that  the  Divine  Spirit  guided  the  sacred  penmen 
in  writing  the  Scriptures;  that  their  mode  of  expression  was  such  as  they 
were  instructed  by  the  Spirit  to  employ ;  that  Paul  ascribes  not  only 
the  doctrines  which  the  Apostles  taught,  but  the  entire  character  of  their 
style^  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit.  He  indeed  says,  that  this  does  not 
always  imply  the  immediate  communication  of  tlie  words  of  Scripture ; 
and  he  says  it  with  good  reason.  For  immediate  properly  signifies 
acting  without  a  medium,  or  without  the  intervention  of  another  cause 
or  means,  not  acting  by  second  causes.  Now  those  who  hold  the  highest 
views  of  inspiration  do  not  suppose  that  the  Divine  Spirit,  except  in  a 
few  instances,  so  influenced  the  writers  of  Scripture  as  to  interfere  with 
the  use  of  their  rational  faculties  or  their  peculiar  mental  habits  and 
tastes,  or  in  any  way  to  supersede  secondary  causes  as  the  medium 
through  which  his  agency  produced  the  desired  effect. 

**  In  regard  to  this  point,  therefore,  there  appears  to  be  little  or  no 
ground  for  controversy.  For,  if  God  so  influenced  the  sacred  writers 
that,  either  with  or  without  the  use  of  secondary  causes,  they  wrote 
just  what  he  intended,  and  in  the  manner  he  intended,  the  end  is 
secured ;  and  what  they  wrote  is  as  truly  his  word,  as  though  he  had 
written  it  with  his  own  hand  on  the  tables  of  stone,  without  any 
human  instrumentality.  The  very  words  of  the  decalogue  were  all 
such  as  God  chose :  and  they  would  have  been  equally  so  if  Moses 
had  been  moved  by  the  Divine  Spirit  to  write  them  with  Am  hand*. 
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The  expression,  that  Qod  immediately  imparted  or  communicated  to  the 
writers  the  very  words  which  they  wrote,  is  evidently  not  well  chosen. 
The  exact  truth  is,  that  the  writers  themselves  were  the  subjects  of  the 
Divine  influence.  The  Spirit  employed  them  as  active  instruments, 
and  directed  them  in  writing,  both  as  to  matter  and  manner.  They 
wrote  '  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost/  The  matter,  in  many 
cases,  was  what  they  before  knew,  and  the  manner  was  entirely  con- 
formed to  their  habits ;  it  was  their  own.  But  what  was  written  was 
none  the  less  inspired  on  that  account.  God  may  have  influenced  and 
guided  an  Apostle  as  infallibly  in  writing  what  he  had  before  known, 
and  that  guidance  may  have  been  as  really  necessary,  as  in  writing  a 
new  revelation.  And  God  may  have  influenced  Paul  or  John  to  write 
a  book  in  his  own  peculiar  styte,  and  that  influence  may  have  been  as 
real  and  as  necessary  as  if  the  style  had  been  what  some  would  call  a 
Divine  style.  It  was  a  Divine  style,  if  the  writer  used  it  under  Divine 
direction :  it  was  a  Divine  style ;  and  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  a 
human  style,  and  the  writer*s  own  style,  all  in  one.  Just  as  the 
believer's  exercises,  faith  and  love,  are  his  own  acts,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  the  effects  of  Divine  influence.  The  mental  exercises  of  Paul 
and  of  John  had  their  own  characteristic  peculiarities,  as  much  as  their 
style.  God  was  the  author  of  John's  mind  and  all  that  was  peculiar  to 
his  mental  faculties  and  habits,  as  really  as  of  Paul's  mind  and  what 
was  peculiar  to  him  :  and  in  the  work  of  inspiration  he  used  and 
directed,  for  his  own  purposes,  what  was  peculiar  to  each.  When  God 
inspired  different  men.  He  did  not  make  their  minds  and  tastes  all 
alike,  nor  did  He  make  their  language  alike.  Nor  had  He  any  occa- 
sion for  this  ;  for,  while  they  had  different  mental  faculties  and  habits, 
they  were  as  capable  of  being  infallibly  directed  by  the  Divine  Spirit, 
and  infallibly  speaking  and  writing  Divine  truth,  as  though  their 
mental  faculties  and  habits  had  been  all  exactly  alike.  And  it  is 
manifest  that  the  Scriptures,  written  by  such  a  variety  of  inspired  men, 
and  each  part  agreeably  to  the  peculiar  talents  and  style  of  the  writer, 
are  not  only  equally  from  God,  but,  taken  together,  are  far  better 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  general  instruction,  and  all  the  objects  to 
be  accomplished  by  revelation,  than  if  they  had  been  written  by  one 
man,  and  in  one  and  the  same  manner. 

"  This  view  of  plenary  inspiration  is  fitted  to  relieve  the  difficulties 
and  objections  which  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  men  from  the  variety 
of  talent  and  taste  which  the  writers  exhibited,  and  the  variety  of  style 
which  they  used.  See,  it  is  said,  how  each  writer  expresses  himself 
naturally,  in  his  own  way,  just  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  when  not 
inspired.  And  see,  too,  we  might  say  in  reply,  how  each  Apostle, 
Peter,  Paul,  or  John,  when  speaking  before  rulers,  with  the  promised 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  spoke  naturally,  with  his  own  voice,  and  in  his 
own  way,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  on  other  occasions  when 
not  Inspired.  There  is  no  more  objection  to  plenary  inspiration  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other.  The  mental  faculties  and  habits  of  the 
Apostles,  their  style,  their  voice,  their  mode  of  speech,  all  remained  as 
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they  were.  What,  then,  had  the  Divine  Spirit  to  do  ?  What  was  the 
work  which  appertained  to  Him  ?  We  reply,  His  work  was  so  to 
direct  the  Apostles  in  the  use  of  their  own  talents  and  habits,  their 
style,  their  voice,  and  all  their  peculiar  endowments,  that  they  should 
speak  or  write,  each  in  his  own  way,  just  what  God  would  have  them 
speak  or  write,  for  the  good  of  the  Church  in  all  ages." 

X. — Der  gute  Gerhard  von  Koln.  Erzahlwng  von  Karl  Simbock. 
Frankfurt, — "  Good  Gerard  of  Cologne.'^  A  Tale^  by  Cakl 
SiMEOcK.    Frankfort. 

Those  of  our  reades  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  Grennan 
literature,  are  probably  not  ignorant  of  the  poetical  powers 
of  Carl  Simrock,  whose  "  Rhein-Sagen,^  or,  Legends  of  the 
Bhine,  have  attained  so  great  a  circulation,  and  earned  such 
loud  applauses.  Simrock  is,  perhaps,  the  most  honest,  straight- 
forward, and  altogether  manly  of  German  bards :  he  has  not  the 
rich  oriental  colouring  of  Freiligrath,  nor  the  playful  grace  and 
fancy  of  Reickert,  nor  the  finish  of  Uhland,  nor  the  passion  of 
Lenau  and  Bettz  Paoli ;  but  he  is  more  amusing,  we  think,  than 
any  of  these,  more  thoroughly  healthful,  more  genial,  and  at  the 
same  time,  perhaps,  more  strictly  German.  Certain  affinities  he 
has  with  his  own  great  favourite,  Goethe,  whom  he  is  never  tired 
of  celebrating:  in  fact,  Simrock^s  happier  lyrics  correspond  to 
the  first  fresh  inspirations  of  the  youthful  Goethe''s  muse,  much 
as  the  fresh  sea-breezes  may  claim  affinity  to  the  young  zephyrs 
of  spring  that  speed  the  mountain  brooks.  Goethe  is  sweeter, 
and  more  graceful ;  Simrock  has  more  of  earnestness  and 
cordial  sincerity.  Of  course,  in  his  longer  works  this  poet 
has  displayed  far  different  powers ;  especially  in  his  great  achieve- 
ment, the  composition  of  a  national  epos,  the  "  AnaTungen-Lied,'' 
which  forms  a  sequel  and  conclusion  to  that  "  Niebelungen- 
Lied,''  which  is  one  of  the  great  glories  of  the  German  nation. 
Here  he  has  displayed  a  remarkable  facility  of  invention,  and 
no  less  power  both  of  narration  and  description. — The  little  book 
before  us,  is  also  drawn  in  part  from  ancient  sources,  namely, 
from  a  poem  written  by  the  middle-age  minstrel,  Montfort :  there 
is  a  simplicity  and  freshness  about  the  legend  which  has  recom- 
mended it  to  our  notice,  and  which  induces  us  to  record  its 
leading  incidents  here,  in  as  few  words  as  we  can  conveniently 
employ.  We  learn,  then,  from  this  story,  written  in  easy  and  flow- 
ing rhyme,  that  the  Emperor  Otto  of  Germany,  son  of  Otto  the 
Finkler,  offered  up  a  certain  prayer  to  God  on  the  occasion  of  his 
founding  a  bishopric  and  completing  a  cathedral,  wherein  he 
boasted  of  his  good  works,  and  thereby  excited  the  Almighty's 
wrath,  who  sent  his  angel  to  bid  the  haughty  emperor  learn  true 
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wisdom  from  the  lips  of  a  simple  merchant,  Gerard  of  Cologne. 
Otto  was  at  Magdeburg  at  the  time,  several  hundred  miles  away, 
bat  he  at  once  departed  for  his  destination,  conscience-stricken ; 
and,  after  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  obtained  the  record  of  his  past 
history  from  the  noble-hearted  Gerard.  This  Gerard,  it  seems, 
had  embarked  on  a  voyage  in  his  youth,  in  a  ship  laden  with 
costly  stores  for  the  purposes  of  merchandize.  His  vessel  was 
driven  by  contrary  winds  into  the  harbour  of  Pagan  Morocco, 
where  he  was,  however,  received  very  courteously  by  the  Governor. 
Here,  his  goodness  was  first  tried ;  for  he  consented  to  yield  all 
his  treasures  in  exchange  for  certain  prisoners,  Christian  knights 
and  ladies,  who  lay  in  the  Gt)vernor'*s  Tower.  All  of  these,  save 
one  lady,  had  come  from  £ngland :  she  was  the  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Norway,  betrothed  to  the  English  Prince.  Gerard  carries 
back  the  knights  and  dames  to  England,  but  cannot  land  the 
Norwegian  Princess  there,  because,  in  the  interval,  the  intended 
bridegroom  has  disappeared,  and  his  foes,  certain  rebellious  lords, 
rale  in  his  stead.  Accordingly,  the  good  merchant  carries  the 
deserted  princess  to  Cologne,  where  his  son  falls  violently  in  love 
with  her.  She  does  not  return  his  passion,  but,  as  she  is  utterly 
desolate,  it  appears  essential  to  her  safety  that  some  worthy  man 
should  become  her  guardian,  and  accordingly  the  bridal  is  on  the 
very  eve  of  being  accomplished.  In  the  very  hour,  however, 
of  the  betrothal-feast,  Gerard  goes  forth,  and  happens  to  see  a 
youthful  beggar  sitting  alone  at  the  gate,  who  looks  superior 
to  his  fortunes.  This  beggar  he  discovers  to  be  the  missing 
English  prince.  Here  a  temptation  arises  to  keep  the  princess 
for  his  son,  especially  as  the  latter^s  passion  is  so  violent,  that 
the  father  fears  the  consequences  to  the  young  man^^s  reason 
if  the  marriage  be  broken.  However,  good  Gerard  scarcely 
hesitates:  he  resolves  to  risk  all  possible  evils  accruing,  and 
proclaims  the  prince  as  England'^s  rightful  heir,  restoring  his 
bride  to  him.  Finally,  he  sails  across  the  sea,  to  restore  him,  if 
possible,  to  his  throne  also.  For  that  purpose,  he  claims  the 
support  of  the  knights  he  had  previously  delivered,  and  his  name 
having  already  become  very  popular  in  England,  he  is  received  in 
triumph,  and  is  even  proclaimed  king  of  the  country  by  both 
nobles  and  people,  who  had  grown  tired  of  the  tyrannical  rebel- 
regency.  At  last,  when  he  can  obtain  a  hearing,  good  Gerard 
rejects  the  crown  for  himself,  and  entreats  it  for  its  rightful 
wearer.  The  request  is  granted  with  joy ;  and  then,  laden  with 
honours,  he  returns  to  his  good  city  Cologne,  to  live  the  life  of  a 
quiet  and  honourable  citizen,  esteeming  it  the  sorest  trial  of  his 
life,  to  be  thus  compelled  to  trace  the  record  of  his  own  good 
works.    By  this  simple  tale,  the  emperor  is  exceedingly  aifected, 
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and  makes  all  manner  of  pious  resolutions,  which,  we  trust,  he 
has  piously  kept;  and  thus  concludes  the  pleasing  legend  of 
**  Gerard  of  Cologne.''  We  have  told  it,  although  thus  briefly, 
because,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  a  novel  specimen  of 
medioeval  good  sense  and  kindly  feeling.  There  will  be  seen  to  be 
nothing  Romish  here:  rather  is  every  approximation  to  the 
dogma  of  human  meritoriousness  indirectly,  we  might  almost  say 
directly,  anathematized.  Now  that  we  have  mentioned  this 
subject,  we  think  it  only  due  to  Mr.  Keble,  since  we  recently 
censured  his  *^  Lyra  Innocentium,^^  for  certain  dubious  and  even 
painful  expressions,  to  extract  this  verse  from  his  charming  poem 
on  ^*  Pebbles  on  the  Shore,"  as  indicative  of  the  soundest  faith  on 
this  cardinal  doctrine  of  our  Church ;  that  loving  faith,  wUho^t 
merits^  saves  the  sinner : — 

"  What  is  a  royal  crown, 

Or  first-born  babe  cast  down, 
Before  His  cradle,  to  one  heavenly  smile  ? 

We  may  not  buy  nor  eam^ 

Bat  He  toward  us  will  turn 
Of  His  own  love ;  but  we  must  kneel  in  love  the  while."      \ 

''Good  Gerard'^  proclaims  this  lesson,  and  therefore  has  a 
special  value  in  our  eyes.  Its  author,  Simrock,  is  indeed  a 
Boman  Catholic,  as  far  as  he  is  any  thing ;  for  we  fear,  from  the 
occasional  carelessness  of  his  tone,  that  his  religion  is  rather  a  \ 
matter  of  amusement  than  of  earnest  conviction,  that  he  has  not  ' 
remained  uninfected  by  the  Hegelian  folly  of  the  day ;  yet  this  ' 
tale  is  Catholic  in  the  best  sense,  and  may  honestly  be  recom-  « 
mended  to  our  readers,  and  this  is  all  with  which  we  need  con- 
cern ourselves.  "  Fas  est  ab  hoste  doceri !'' — not  that  we  cao  ■ 
regard  good  Simrock  as  an  enemy. 

XI. — ^'  Valeriey''  an  AwtoliograpJiy.      By  Captain  Mabeyatt,   ^ 
B.N.^  Autlu>r  of  "  Peter  Simple,'*'' "  Frank  Mildmay.'*'    In  2  voUu 
London :  Colbum. 

Here  is  a  tale  which  professes,  we  presume,  to  be  the  last  legacy 
of  its  gallant  author ;  though  many  such  legacies  may  possib^  be 
in  store  for  us ;  for  we  shrewdly  suspect  Captain  Marryatt  to 
have  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  composition  of  these  volumes  ! 
The  matter  contained  in  them  is  extremely  silly  and  uninterest- 
ing. The  style,  indeed,  has  a  certain  "  dash,'*  a  kind  of  "  off- 
handishness,  which  would  incline  one  to  think  the  paternity 
authentic ;  and  if  there  is  constant  evidence  throughout  of  want 
of  heart  and  want  of  principle,  this  cannot  be  received  as  con- 
clusive evidence  against  the  imagined  authorship.     We  do  not 
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iRish  to  press  too  heavily  on  a  dead  man,  hut  there  can  he  no 
,  A>ubt  that  the  general  tendency  of  Captain  Marryatt'^s  extremely 
Hiiiiising  works  is  pemicions.  All  of  them  certainly  do  not  exhibit 
IMhe  hesrtleasness  of  ^^  Percival  Keene,^  or  the  recklessness  of 
-••The  Nayal  Gi^tuii.'"  "Peter  Simple"  we  confess  to  liking 
^neeedingly,  and  indeed  many  of  this  writer'^s  tales,  even  those 
itioned  with  reprobation,  have  no  slight  attractions ;  though 
must  think  them  calculated  to  injure  young  readers,  and  more 
lly  to  encourage  them  in  a  defection  from  the  patlis  of 
and  strict  honesty.  We  are  not  here  enabled  to  make  good 
assertions  (which  many  of  our  readers  can  support  from 
experience)  by  long  quotations,  but  are  content  to  leave 
matter  in  abeyance  for  the  time.  So  much,  however,  we 
y  say, — all,  or  almost  all.  Captain  Marryatt's  works  are  enter- 
g.  How,  then,  can  he  have  composed  any  thing  so  flat  and 
profitable  as  the  tale  before  us !  Did  he,  perhaps,  consent  to 
edit  this  work  for  another — say,  for  a  son  or  daughter  —  and  was 
publisher  ignorant  of  the  real  authorship  ?  This  is  possible ; 
;1iiit  these,  of  course,  are  only  blind  conjectures  ;  and  it  is  no  doubt 
within  the  range  of  possibilities  that  this  is  a  real  failure  of  Captain 
Marryatt'^s  own,  long  confined,  perhaps,  in  a  chest  of  old  lumber, 
and  now  dragged  from  its  fitting  obscurity  for  the  sake  of  a 
literary  speculation.  As  an  instance  of  the  morality  observed 
throughout,  we  may  mention  that  the  heroine  of  the  book  is  cured 
rf  lying,  which  the  author  denounces,  by  means  of  a  series  of 

rematic  lies  told  by  her  aunt,  who  corrects  the  child  whenever 
has  done  wrong  by  relating  her  misdemeanor  as  an  actual 
dream  which  the  aunt  has  had  the  night  before,  and  which  she 
lecordingly  retraces  in  every  particular.  The  total  absence  of 
feeling  displayed  throughout  is  really  singular.  "  Valerie ''  feels 
lerself  constantly  aggrieved  in  the  highest  degree  by  all  her 
kindest  benefactors,  never  shows  or  expresses  the  slightest  gra- 
titude, and,  in  fact,  exhibits  one  of  the  most  odious  individualities 
we  have  ever  met  or  heard  of,  though  the  author  evidently  expects 
08  to  admire  and  sympathise  with  her.  The  waste  of  more  words 
on  this  trashy  book  were  altogether  superfluous.  Mr.  Colbum 
should  really  be  more  careful  in  publishing  the  works  or  re- 

Cted  works  of  clever  men  after  their  decease.  Even  if  "  Valerie '' 
Captain  Marryatt^s,  it  should  never  have  seen  the  light ! 

III. — Use  and  Abuse;  a  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  "  Wayfaring 
Sketches  among  the  Greeks  and  Turks^  and  on  the  Shores  of  the 
Danube^  By  a  Seven  Yeari  Besident  in  Greece.  London : 
Bivingtons. 

This  is  a  very  different  tale  from  the  last,  exceedingly  powerful. 
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if  not  excessively  pleasant.    It  depicts  the  conflict  between, 
mighty  human  spirits,  one  working  for  good  and  one  for  evri 
this  world  of  trial.     The  conception  is  perhaps  superior  ta 
execution ;    at  least  the  latter,   though  very  grand  in  £: 
appears  to  us  too  wordy,  and  approximating  occasionally  \xm 
mystic  magniloquence  of  a  Carlyle.     The  portraiture  of  Ara 
the  evil  genius,  if  we  may  so  denominate  him,  is  boldly, 
daringly,  drawn :  whether  the  bounds  of  the  possible  be  not 
and  there  exceeded  in  this  delineation,  we  will  not  take 
ourselves  to  decide.     The  mysteries  of  iniquity  are,  no  d< 
fathomless.    What  we  least  like  in  this  book  is  a  certain  spiv 
pride,  which  is  in  some  passages  very  glaringly  manifesto 
tone  of  stem  condemnation  is  adopted  with  regard  to  all  t 
whom  the  world  behoves  most  pious  and  holy.     Not  content 
reminding  us  that  these,   too,   are  sinners,  the  author  y^ 
almost  seem  to  suggest  that  they  are  invariably  greater  sini 
than  their  brethren.     There  is  something  stem  and  lovelea 
these  sweeping  charges,  which  might  be  removed,  we  think,  \ 
great  advantage  from  the  tale  before  us.     Taken  for  all  in 
however,  this  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  contribution  to  ? 
may  be  called  our  "  graver  light  literature,''  and  will,  no  do 
meet  with  very  many  and  very  earnest  admirers.     Its  author 
great  powers.     We  are  much  mistaken  if  he  should   not 
achieve  "  far  higher  things,'' — higher,  because  more  truthful 
less  glaringly  ambitious. 

XIII. — Observations  on  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  EngUm 
to  the  ejects  of  Baptism  in  the  case  of  In/ants,  By  W.  Go< 
M.A.,  <fe<?."  By  the  Rev,  B.  Eamonson,  M.A,^  Vicai 
Collingham.     London:  Rivingtons. 

■ 

In  this  well-written  pamphlet,  Mr.  Eamonson  ably  shows 
errors  of  such  writers  as  Mr.  Goode,  who  contend  that  the  c 
pilers  of  the  Ritual  were  Galvinists,  and  that  all  the  offices  8h< 
be  understood  in  a  Calvinistic  sense.  This  point  has  been  i 
and  fully  discussed  by  Dr.  Laurence,  the  late  Archbisho{ 
Gashel,  in  his  Bampton  Lectures. 

XIV. — A  Solemn  Warning  against  the  Doctrine  of  Special  Ch 
which  causes  Divisions  in  the  Churchy  and  prepares  the 
for  Infidelity,    By  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Barter,  Rector  of  1 
Clere  and  Burgh  Clere,  &c,     London  :  Rivingtons. 

This  is  a  manly  and  vigorous  protest  against  the  doctrin< 
irresistible  grace,  and  other  dangerous  tenets  advocated  in 
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present  day.    It  notices  especially  the  speculations  of  the  Arnold 
and  Coleridge  school. 

XV. — The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture.  By  John  Ruskin, 
Author  of  "  Modem  Painters^''  with  Illustrations,  drawn  and 
etched  by  theAvithor^    London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Go. 

This  volume,  in  beauty  of  t}^e,  and  splendour  of  illustrations, 
takes  a  high  rank  amongst  works  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Ruskin 
afqpears  to  be  somewhat  of  an  enthusiast  in  his  subject,  but  his 
tethusiasm  is  rightly  directed  in  inculcating  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  God  what  we  ourselves 
eoDsider  precious.  The  object  of  his  work  is  to  apply  this  prin- 
ciple more  especially  to  church  architecture.  The  rather  fanciful 
title  includes  in  reality  a  survey  of  the  principles  which  should 
guide  architects  in  church  building  and  restoration ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  we  have  to  express  admiration  of  what  we  have  seen  of 
the  book.  The  subjects  are,  "  Sacrifice,  Truth,  Power,  Beauty, 
Life,  Memory,  and  Obedience.'''  Most  cordially  do  we  sympa- 
thize with  the  author's  eloquent  and  feeling  denunciation  of  the 
practice  of  pulling  down  old  churches,  for  the  purpose  of  rebuild- 
ing them.  Such  an  action,  except  when  a  building  is  tumbling 
down  and  cannot  possibly  be  held  up  by  any  means,  is  an  act  of 
Vandalism.  A  new  church  can  never  possess  the  associations, 
ttid  the  other  sacred  and  beautiful  characteristics,  of  an  old  one. 
As  Mr.  Buskin  says — 

•*  Take  proper  care  of  your  monuments,  and  you  will  not  need  to 
lestore  them.  A  few  sheets  of  lead  put  upon  the  roof,  a  few  dead  leaves 
•nd  sticks  swept  in  time  out  of  a  water-course,  will  save  both  roof  and 
Walls  from  ruin.  Watch  an  old  building  with  anxious  care  ;  guard  it  as 
kst  you  may,  and  at  any  cost,  from  every  influence  of*  dilapidation. 
Goant  its  stones  as  you  would  jewels  of  a  crown ;  set  watches  about  it 
ti  if  at  the  gates  of  a  besieged  city ;  bind  it  together  with  iron  where  it 
loosens ;  stay  it  with  timber  where  it  declines ;  do  not  care  about  the 
Ittitightliness  of  the  aid  ;  better  a  crutch  than  a  lost  limb ; — and  do  this 
tenderly,  and  reverently,  and  continually,  and  many  a  generation  will 
vtill  be  bom  and  pass  away  beneath  its  shadow." — ^p.  181. 

This  is  well  and  eloquently  said.  We  grieve  to  hear  of 
old  churches  being  ever  pulled  down.  We  can  never  restore 
Antiquity. 

Xvi. — A  Popular  Natural  History  of  Quadrupeds  and  Birds.   By 
William  Dowling.     London:  Bums. 

A  VERY  well  executed  volume,  and  illustrated  by  neat  woodcuts. 
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xvu, — Th$  Aneimi Knight ;  or^  Chapters tm  Ohiwlry.  BySi 
Fuller  Russell,  B,C.L,y  Incumbent  of  St.  JameB% 
London:  Cleaver. 

We  have  been  very  much  gratified,  indeed,  with  all  we  have  re 
of  this  little  publication.     The  subject  is  a  delightful  one,  and 
is  treated  in  the  best  way.     Mr.  Bussell  thoroughly  enters 
the  spirit  of  his  subject. 

XVIII, — Addresses  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects.    By  the  Bev.  J,  S, 
Anderson,  M.A.j  Sc.     London:  Bivingtons. 

This  volume  comprises  an  interesting  series  of  Essays  in 
shape  of  Addresses  on  the  following  subjects  : — 1.  The  Frofii 
Employment  of  Hours  gained  from  Business;  2.  Dr.  Johnraij 
3.  Columbus ;  4.  Sir  Walter  Balegh ;  5.  England  and  her 
nies.     These  Addresses  were  read  to  the  Members  of  a  Lil 
Association  of  the  Middle  Classes  of  Society  at  Brighton,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  their  object.    We  are  sure  that  great 
may  be  done  in  this  way ;  and  Mr.  Anderson  has  shown  how 
can  be  done.     This  is  one  way  of  getting  at  hearts  which  migUj 
refuse  more  direct  appeals. 

XIX. — A    Companion    to    the    Altar.      By    Bishop    Hobast. 
Edited   by  the  Bev.  J.   Collingwood^  M.A.^  S^c.     London:: 
Bivingtons. 

The  high  reputation  of  Bishop  Hobart  invests  with  interest  j 
whatever  has  proceeded  from  his  pen.     The  work  before  us  is  1 
replete  with  piety  and  devotion,   and  not  less  so  with  sound  j 
principles  on  Church  matters.     We  wish,   however,    that  the  \ 
phraseology  had  been,  in  some  places,  less  moulded  on  that  system 
which  looks  on  the  Lord^s  Supper  as  ^^  a  mere  symbol  of  a  thio^ 
absent. ^^     We  are  sure  that  such  was  not  the  intention  of  this 
excellent  author ;  but  we  think  his  expressions  in  some  placei 
might  be  improved. 
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The  Reformed  Catholic  Church, — Table  of  the  Episcopate,"^ 
We  extract  with  much  pleasure  from  the  Colonial  Church  Chronicle  the 
following  list  of  the  Reformed  Catholic  Episcopate  throughout  the 
world  :— 


Br.  J. B. Sumner. . 
Dr.  Mnsgrave  •  •  •  • 
Br. Blomfield  .... 

Br.  Maltby 

Br.  C.  R.  Sumner  . 

Br.  Kaye 

Br.  Bethell 

Br.  Percy    

Br.  Murray  ...••. 
Dr.  Copleston  .... 

Br.  Bagot    

Br.  Monk    

Br.  Phillpotts  •  •  • . 
Br.  Longley  .... 
Br.  Denison    .... 


EUROPE. 

Fyty  Sees,  and  Fifty-one  Bishops. 

Canterbury. 

York. 

London. 

Durham. 

Winchester. 

Lincoln. 

Bangor. 

Carl^le. 

Rochester. 

Llandaff. 

Bath  and  Wells. 

Gloucester. 

Exeter. 

Ripon. 

Salisbury. 

Norwich. 

Peterborough. 

St.  David's. 

Worcester, 

Chichester. 

Lichfield. 

Ely. 

Oxford. 

St.  Asaph. 

Manchester. 

Hereford. 

Chester. 

Sodor  and  Man. 

Armagh. 

Dublin. 

Meath. 

Clogher. 

Kilmore. 

Down. 

Derry. 

Limerick. 

Killaloe. 

Tuam. 

Ossory. 

Cashel. 

Cork. 

Aberdeen. 

St.  Andrew's. 


Br.  Davys   

Br.  Thirl  wall  .... 

Br.  Pepys    

Br.  Gilbert 

Br.  Lonsdale  .... 

Br.  Turton 

Br.  Wilberforce . . 
Br.  T.  V.  Short  . . 

Br.  Lee    

Br.  Hampden .... 
Br.  Graham    .... 

Br.  Eden 

Br.  Beresford .... 
Br.  Whately  .... 
Br.  Stopford  .... 
Br.  Tottenham  • . 

Dr.  Leslie    

Dr.  R.  Knox  .... 
Dr.  Ponsonby .... 

Dr.  Higgin 

Dr.  Tonson 

Dr.  Plunket  . .  •  • 
Dr.  O'Brien    •  • , . 

Dr.  Daly 

Dr.  Wilson 

Dr.  Skinner 

Dr.  Torry    


Dr.  Low 

Dr.  Terrot 

Dr.  Ewing  ...... 

Dr.  Forbes 

Dr.  Trower 

Dr.  Tomlinson  • . 
Dr.  Southgate .... 
Dr.  Coleridge  .... 


Moray. 

Edinburgh. 

Argyll 

Brechin. 

Glasgow. 

Gibi&ltar. 

at  Constantinople. 

late  of  Barbados. 


ASIA. 

Seten  Sees,  and  Seven  Bishops, 

Dr.  Wilson Calcutta. 

Dr.  G.  Spencer  . .  Madras. 

Dr.  Carr Bombay. 

Dr.  Chapman  ....  Colombo. 

Dr.  Smith    Victoria, 

Dr.  Boone    at  Shangai. 

Dr.  Gobat    ......  at  Jerusalem. 


Dr.  Gray 


AFRICA. 
..••  Capetown. 


AMERICA. 


Thirty-six  Sees,  and  Thirty-seven  Bishops. 

Dr.  P.  Chase.... 
Dr.  Brownell.. .. 


Illinois. 
Connecticut. 


Dr.  Meade 1   -,t.     .  . 

Dr.  Johns,  Assist.  J  Virgmia. 


Dr.H.U.Onderdonk 

Dr.  Ives    

Dr.  Hopkins 

Dr.  Smith 

Dr.  Mcllvaine  .... 
Dr.  Doane  ..•....• 

Dr.  Otey    

Dr.  Kemper 

Dr.  McCoskry  .... 

Dr.  Polk    

Dr.  De  Lancey .... 
Dr.  Gadsden  ....•• 
Dr.  Whittingham  • . 

Dr.  Elliott 

Dr.  Lee 

Dr.  Eastbum 


New  York. 

North  Carolina. 

Vermont. 

Kentucky. 

Ohio. 

New  Jersey. 

Tennessee. 

Wisconsin  and  Iowa. 

Michigan. 

Louisiana. 

Western  New  York. 

South  Carolina. 

Maryland. 

Georgia. 

Delaware. 

Massachussets. 
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Dr.  Henshaw    • .  • .  Rhode  Island.  Dr.  A.  Spencer ....  Jamaica. 

Dr.  Chase New  Hampshire.  Dr.  Party Barbados. 

Dr.  Cobbs Alabama.  Dr.  Davis Antigua. 

Dr.  Hawks    Missouri.  Dr.  Austin Guiana. 

Dr.  Freeman Arkansas  and  Texas.  AUSTRALASIA. 

Dr.  Potter Pennsylvania.  «     «  ,«.«.»' 

Dr.  Surges    Maine.  oof  5fe«,  and  Six  BMopt, 

Dr.  Ingks Nova  Scotia.  Dr.  Broughton  .  • .  •  Sydney. 

Dr.  Mountain    ....  Montreal.  Dr.  A.  Short Adelaide. 

Dr.  Strachan Toronto.  Dr.  Perry Melbourne. 

Dr.  Field   Newfoundhind.  Dr.  Tyrrel Newcastle. 

Dr.  Medley    Fredericton.  Dr.  Nixon Tasmania. 

Dr.  Anderson    ....  Rupert's  Land.  Dr.  Selwyn    New  Zealand. 

Total:    100  sees,  and  102  bishops;    one  see  having  an  assistant 
bishop,  and  one  bishop  being  without  a  see.     Of  these  there  belong  to 

The  English  Church 28  sees  and  28  bishops. 


1 


f> 


The  Irish  Church 13  „  13 

The  Scottish  Church 7  »  7       „ 

The  British  Colonial  Church. . . .   24  „  25       „ 

The  American  Church 26  „  27 

The  American  Missionary  Church     2  „  2 


II 


Canada. — Report  of  the  Toronto  Church  Society. — The  last  report 
of  this  Society  states  the  annual  receipts  at  2838/.  The  books  circulated 
were: — ^Bibles,  853  ;  New  Testaments,  1230;  Prayer  Books,  1659; 
S.  P.  C.  K.  Tracts  and  Books,  11,310 ;  other  Tracts,  5300.  The  So- 
ciety has  also  contributed  to  the  support  of  eight  missionaries,  one 
Indian  interpreter,  and  one  catechist.  Annuities  have  been .  granted  to 
three  clergymen's  widows  and  two  orphan  children ;  also,  assistance 
from  the  Bishop's  Students'  Fund  to  six  students.  Several  donation! 
of  land,  some  of  considerable  value,  have  been  made  this  year  for 
Church  purposes.  Ab^ut  twenty  new  Parochial  Associations  have  been 
organized. 

Proposed  erection  of  a  new  See, — It  appears  that  the  recent  journey  of 
the  Rev.  E.  Hawkins,  the  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  PartSy  is  connected  with  the  pro- 
posed division  of  the  Diocese  of  Montreal : — The  Rev.  E.  HawkinSf 
B.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  is  on  a  visit  to  Canada,  for  the  purpose,  among  othersi 
of  making  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  another  Episcopal  See  in 
that  colony.  The  diocese  of  Toronto  covers  an  extent  of  country  twice 
as  large  as  all  the  dioceses  of  England  put  together,  containing  upwards 
of  100,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  700,000  souls.  There 
are  97  missionaries  in  the  diocese  in  connexion  with  the  Propagation 
Society,  besides  many  others  maintained  by  various  means.  The 
Bishop  of  Montreal,  who  administers  also  the  diocese  of  Quebec,  has 
earnestly  urged  upon  the  Society  the  need  of  a  division  of  his  diocese, 
which  comprises  200,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  800,000 
souls.  At  the  census  of  the  Lower  Province  taken  in  1831,  there 
were  found  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  403,472 ;   Church  of 
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England,  34,620 ;  Church  of  Scotland,  15,069 ;  Methodists,  7019 ; 
Presbyterian  Congregationalists,  7811;  Baptists,  2461;  Jews,  107; 
other  denominations,  5577*  At  the  last  census,  in  1847)  the  popula- 
tion amounted  to  782,677*  The  clergy  in  Lower  Canada  amount,  at 
present,  to  87*  It  is  now  intended  to  form  another  diocese  in  Canada, 
and  to  erect  a  Bishop's  See  at  Quebec  as  well  as  at  Montreal.  The 
first  appointment  to  the  new  Bishopric  is  to  be  conferred  on  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Hellmuth,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Rabbinical  Literature 
at  Bishop's  College,  Lennoxville,  in  the  diocese  of  Montreal. 

Ceylon. — Proposed  College  at  Co/bm6o.— The  following  statement 
in  reference  to  the  Diocese  of  Colombo,  appears  in  the  John  Bull  :•?* 
An  application  having  been  made  for  Government  assistance  for  the 
establishment  of  a  college  in  the  diocese  of  Colombo,  and  refused  on  the 
ground  that  the  state  of  the  Colonial  finances  would  not  allow  of  any 
grant  being  made,  the  Bishop  of  Colombo  has  applied  to  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  to  undertake  the 
task,  the  members  of  the  Society  being  the  trustees  in  England.     For 
trustees  in  Ceylon  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate  names  the  Archdeacon, 
or  a  Colonial  Chaplain  appointed  by  the  Bishop,  a  native  Colonial 
Chaplain,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Colombo  Diocesan  Committee  of  the 
Society.     The  college  is  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas,  the  Apostle  of 
India,  the  visitor  being  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  ;  the  officers,  a  prin- 
cipal (at  400/.  per  annum),  four  honorary  fellows,  and  a  native  tutor  in 
holy  orders.      The  objects  proposed  are   the  theological  and  general 
^ucation  of  students  in  preparation  for  holy  orders,  and  the  training  of 
native  catechists  and  schoolmasters  for  the  service  of  the  Church  in  the 
diocese  of  Colombo.     Towards  the  endowment  of  the  college  there  have 
Veen  already  promised,  a  grant  from  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  in 
Bngland,  of  2000/. ;  exhibitions  for  native  students  of  the  annual  value 
of  10/.,  promised  in  the  colony ;  the  Heber  Fund,  about  400/.,  at  pre-* 
KQt  invested  at  Calcutta,  and  unemployed,  to  be  transferred  to  the 
^Uege ;  and  from  the  Bishop,  a  site  of  nine  acres,  with  buildings  upon 
1^  purchased  by  the  Bishop  for  2000/.  ;  from  the  Bishop's  income 
during  the  present  Episcopate,  200/.  per  annum;  two  exhibitions  of 
lO/,  each ;  the  Bishop's  library  ;  and  from  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  the 
Metropolitan,  200/.     The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
I  ^tends  to  aid  the  foundation  by  a  liberal  donation. 

China.— Popw A  Council  at  Hong  Kong, — By  order  of  Pius  IX.  a 

M>tincil  is  to  be  held  this  year  at  Hong  Kong,  at  which  all  the  Bishops 

*Qd  Vicars-Apostolic  of  China,  of  Cochin-China,  Tong-King,  of  Siam, 

of  Tartary,  of  Japan,  and  of  Corea  are  to  be  present.     The  object  of 

the  Council  is  to  devise  the  most  efficacious  means  for  the  propagation 

of  the  faith,  and  to  mark  out  distinct  and  definite  fields  of  operation  for 

the  French,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish  missionaries,  with  a  view  to  obviate 

the  mutud  rivalry  which  so  frequently  leads  to  dissensions  among 

them. 
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Francs. — The  Episcopate  and  the  Doctrine  of  the  ImwuieukUe  Con- 
eeption. — ^The  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which  Pius  IX.,  in  his  recent  encyclic\  hat  announced  his  inten* 
tion  of  declaring  an  article  of  the  faith,  is  strenuously  lupported  by  the 
French  bishops,  who  have  taken  the  opportunity,  in  the  mandementi 
issued  by  them  for  the  "  month  of  Mary,"  t.  e.  May,  and,  more 
recently,  for  the  feast  of  the  "  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,"  to  record  their 
full  concurrence  in  the  proposed  addition  to  the  creed  of  Rome.  The 
grounds  on  which  this  extraordinary  proceeding  is  defended  are  no  lest 
remarkable  than  the  extravagant  statements  concerning  the  Virgin  which 
the  prelates  put  forth  in  the  ardour  of  their  Mariolatrons  seal.  As  these 
effusions  must  be  reckoned  among  the  most  important  documents  of  the 
age,  constituting  as  they  do  the  most  explicit  denial  on  the  part  of 
Rome  of  the  fundamental  verity  of  the  Christian  faith,  that  **  Jesus 
Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,"  that  is,  the  flesh  of  our  humanity,  the 
nature  of  Abraham,  and  the  seed  of  David,  fallen  and  corrupt,  until  iti 
His  most  blessed  person  it  was  restored  to  a  sinless  state, — ^we  shall 
place  a  few  extracts  from  them  on  record. 

The  precedence  in  this  "  cloud  of  witnesses  "  belongs  to  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Camhrai^  who,  having  had  a  private  conference  with 
Pius  IX.  upon  the  subject,  thus  introduces  the  question : — ^"  We  gladly 
avail  ourselves,  dear  brethren,  of  the  approach  of  the  month  consecrated 
to  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  in  order  to  ask  yon  for  the  prayers  which  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  solicits  in  his  encyclic  of  the  2nd  of  February  last. 
That  admirable  monument  of  the  piety  of  our  holy  Father  the  Pope 
towards  the  peerless  Mary,  sent  by  him  to  all  the  churches  in  the  world, 
we  have  received  from  his  blessed  hands.  During  our  sojourn  near  his 
august  person  at  Gaeta,  we  have  heard  from  his  own  lips,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  from  his  heart,  the  wish  that  a  prompt  reply  should 
satisfy  his  legitimate  impatience  to  define,  by  a  doctrinal  judgment,  as  a 
verity  of  the  faith,  what  has  always  been  for  the  faithful  a  verity  of  sen- 
timent, viz.,  the  privilege  of  the  spotless  conception  of  the  Mother  of 
Ood.  We  had  already,  at  the  time  of  our  journey  to  Rome,  anticipated 
the  desires  of  the  Holy  Father,  and  our  humble  supplications  for  this, 
purpose  had  been  united  with  those  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  our  vene- 
rable colleagues,  intently  imploring  the  favour  of  an  apostolic  decree, 
for  bestowing  upon  our  Mother  a  title  which  can  no  longer  be  disputed. 
That  number  now  exceeds  two  hundred,  and,  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  unanimity  of  the  wishes  of  the  episcopate  will  ere  long  be 
declared. 

**  We  need  not,  dear  brethren,  remind  you  that,  when  the  Charcl 
proposes  to  our  faith  a  verity  not  hitherto  defined  by  her,  she  does  net 
thereby  create  a  new  dogma,  as  she  is  no  less  unjustly  than  inconside- 
rately accused  of  doing  by  our  sepatatist  brethren.  She  only  proelaifflS 
and  confirms  by  a  solemn  decree  what  was  already,  morally  at  least,  the 
object  of  the  faith  of  all,  in  every  place,  and  at  all  timet,  aceording  to  the 

1  See  English  Review^  vol.  xL  pp.  238««-241. 
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lule  laid  down  by  St.  Augustine  {sic!) :  Quod  ubique,  quod  semper, 
quod  ah  omnibus.  Only,  among  our  dogmas,  there  are  some  which,  lik^ 
the  light,  burst  forth  at  once ;  while  others,  sown  from  the  beginning 
in  the  consciences  of  the  pastors  and  of  the  faithful,  are  there  preserved 
as  a  sacred  deposit,  and  afterwards  bloom  and  expand  in  the  open  day 
when  the  moment  is  come  for  them  to  be  produced  for  the  greater  glorjr 
of  God,  and  the  edification  of  His  elect. 

"  Such  is  the  belief  in  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgiil 
Mother,  which,  after  being  silently  nourished  from  the  fountain  of 
Scripture  and  tradition,  and  subsequently  brought  into  shape  by  obser" 
Tances  and  symbols,  will  soon  break  forth  from  this  slow  preparation  of 
centuries,  brilliant  and  radiant,  like  a  flower  from  its  stem.  The  deve<« 
lopments  which  the  devotion  to  Mary  has  received  in  these  latter  times, 
the  apostolic  concessions  by  which  we  are  authorised  to  give  her  the 
title  '  Immaculate '  in  her  litanies,  and  in  the  preface  on  the^  feast  of 
her  Conception,  the  medal  struck  in  honour  of  this  glorious  prerogative, 
all  led  to  the  anticipation  that  a  question  so  deeply  interesting  to  the 
glory  of  our  divine  Mother,  and  to  the  piety  of  her  children,  would  ere 
long  receive  its  solution. 

**  Existing  circumstances  appear  to  concur  in  hastening  this  decision. 
Amidst  the  great  perils  of  the  Church,  and  the  great  commotions  of 
Christendom,  new  honours  decreed  to  Mary  were  evet  the  happy  presage 
of  the  most  signal  favours  and  the  richest  blessings  \  for  it  is  not  in  vaitl 
that  the  Church  salutes  her  as  the  Mighty  Woman  who  has  crushed 
the  head  of  the  Old  Serpent,  and  attributes  to  her  alone  the  victory  over 
all  the  errors  which  have  made  the  world  desolate." 

The  Bishop  of  Soissons  thus  labours  to  vindicate  the  consistency  of 
ihe  Church  in  this  enlargement  of  her  doctrine : — "  What  the  Church 
believes  to-day,  she  believed  yesterday,  she  has  always  believed ;  so 
that,  if,  as  is  our  sweet  hope,  the  Holy  See  should,  for  the  consolation 
of  the  Christian  world,  define  dogmatically  that  that  blessed  Virgin  was 
conceived  without  spot  of  original  sin,  not  only  it  would  do  that  which 
in  point  of  principle  it  has  a  right  to  do,  but  its  decree  would  in  no 
•ense  be  an  innovation,  and  would  simply  declare  that  the  general 
belief  in  the  Immaculate  Conception  is  conformable  to  the  written  or 
traditional  Word  of  God,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
eommon  belief  of  the  faithful  in  all  ages.  Its  decisions,  when  they' 
lih>mulgate  an  article  of  Christian  doctrine,  are  nothing  more  than  a 
tolemn  and  authentic  manifestation  of  a  truth  contained  in  the  primitive 
deposit  of  revelation."  The  bishop  concludes  by  the  expression  of 
Ids  fertent  hope  that,  *'  thanks  to  the  guardianship  and  protection  of 
Uia  Immaculate  Virgin,  better  days  are  in  store  for  the  Church  and  for 
Stance.** 

The  Bishop  of  Puy  considers  the  declaration  of  this  doctrine  to  be 
fte  consolation  of  the  Church  mercifully  reserved  by  Providence  for  the 
fUttseht  evil  times : — *«  We  like  to  indulge  ih  the  persuasion  that  God, 
Who  does  every  thing  by  number,  weight,  and  measure,  has  delayed  to 
<mr  tkne  the  manifestation  of  a  mystery  so  highly  calculated  to  edify 
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us,  in  order  to  bring  new  succour  to  bear  upon  new  necessitieSi  and 
that,  as  it  has  pleased  Him  to  subject  His  Church  to  extraordinary  trials. 
He  graciously  sustains  her  by  unusual  resources.'* 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Lyons  thus  proposes  the  question :  "  As 
the  oracle  of  the  Universal  Church  and  the  supreme  guardian  of  the 
Apostolic  traditions,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  desires  to  interrogate  these 
traditions  and  to  search  the  Divine  Scriptures  in  order  to  decide,  after  a 
solemn  inquiry,  whether  the  Virgin,  chosen  of  God  to  bring  forth  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  and  thus  to  co-operate  in  the  great  mystery  of 
man's  redemption,  was  prepared  for  becoming  the  mother  of  the  Saint  of 
saints,  by  exemption  from  the  stain  of  original  sin."  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  answers  the  question  in  the  affirmative. 

The  Bishop  of  Perigueux  holds  faith  to  be,  like  the  human  body, 
capable  of  development  in  the  course  of  time,  progressive  expansion  no 
more  destroying  the  identity  of  the  faith  than  it  does  that  of  the  body. 
Upon  the  basis  of  this  convenient  theory  he  thus  proceeds :  "  In  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  tradition,  those  two  sacred  repositories  of 
revelation,  there  are  contained  certain  verities,  precious  treasures, 
brilliant  luminaries,  destined  to  enrich  and  to  enlighten  poor  humanity. 
They  have  a  real  existence  like  all  the  other  revealed  truths,  their 
origin  and  their  foundation  are  the  same ;  but,  although  already  known, 
and  transmitted  from  age  to  age  as  pious  convictions,  they  have  not 
been  enrolled  among  the  dogmas  of  our  faith,  the  ever- wise  Church  not 
having  as  yet  pronounced  upon  them.  When,  therefore,  the  Church 
does  pronounce,  she  is  not  creating  a  truth ;  she  only  proclaims  its 
existence  with  infallible  authority  ;  but,  after  she  has  pronounced,  every 
intelligence  bows  before  the  sacred  dogma ;  whoever  should  refuse  to 
adopt  it  by  an  act  of  faith,  would  abjure  catholicity,  and  be  on  the  instant 
rejected  from  its  bosom.  Among  those  truths,  there  is  one  very  dear 
to  your  hearts,  brethren,  the  truth  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
most  Holy  Virgin  Mary." 

In  the  same  style,  the  Bishop  of  Marseilles  contends  that  ''the 
exemption  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  from  original  sin  is  a  pious  belief) 
universally  admitted  in  the  Church.  This  belief  is  so  respectable, 
that  the  holy  Council  of  Trent,  in  its  decrees  respecting  original  siot 
freely  declares  that  it  does  not  intend  to  include  the  holy  Virgin  among 
the  creatures  stained  by  it.  Indeed  it  is  not  permitted  to  teach  pub- 
licly that  she  has  been  subjected  to  this  stain.  Nevertheless  the  glorious 
exemption  attributed  to  her  is  not  an  article  of  the  faith,  the  Church 
not  having  as  yet  pronounced  a  definitive  judgment  on  the  subject, 
which  will  not  be  done  until  the  day  when  it  shall  please  the  Holy 
Ghost  solemnly  to  glorify  this  great  privilege  of  the  Mother  of  God, 
and  to  cause  it  to  be  irrevocably  recognized  with  an  infallible  authority* 

"  Now,  dear  brethren,  our  holy  father  Pope  Pius  IX.  has  felt  in  his  so 
pious  heart  an  inspiration,  as  it  were,  from  on  high,  which  has  made 
him  desirous  of  rendering  to  Mary  this  solemn  homage.  He  has  iU' 
terrogated  all  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  world ;  he  has  asked  them  i(> 
testify  concerning  the  tradition  of  all  the  Churches,  each  for  the  one 
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which  he  governs,  and  to  state  at  the  same  time  their  own  opinion* 
His  wish  is,  that  their  roices  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  should 
soand  forth  in  unison  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
the  great  voice  of  the  universal  Church,  declaring,  like  a  general  council 
gathered  around  her  head,  a  judgment  which,  thus  definitively  pro* 
claimed  from  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  should  become  the  infallible  decision 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  immutable  rule  of  faith.  When,  in  the  per- 
son of  his  worthy  successor,  Peter  shall  have  spoken,  the  Church  herself 
will  have  spoken  ;  for  in  him  resides  the  plenitude  of  apostolic  power ; 
in  him  all  the  authority  of  the  Church  is  summed  up  ;  from  him  pro- 
ceeds, according  to  the  expression  of  a  holy  Father  cited  by  Bossuet,  the 
ray  of  government  for  the  whole  episcopate ;  in  him  all  terminates,  as 
in  the  necessary  centre  of  unity." 

The  Bishop  of  Frejus^  in  expressing  his  anxiety  that  the  precious 
belief  in  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  be  placed  among  the 
undoubted  verities  of  the  faith  by  an  irrevocable  decision  (jugement 
irreformable)  of  the  Pope,  thus  defines  the  doctrine  in  question: — 
''That  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus  our  Saviour,  was 
not  only  free  from  all  sin  during  her  life,  but  that,  by  a  singular  pri- 
vilege, due  to  the  great  and  special  purposes  of  God  with  her,  this 
peerless  soul  did  not  even  at  the  moment  of  her  conception  contract  the 
stain  of  original  sin  transmitted  by  the  first  man  to  his  posterity." 

Similar  in  e£fect  is  the  language  of  the  Bishop  of  St,  Flour  t— "  It 
was  not  meet  that  she,  who  was  to  crush  the  head  of  the  Old  Serpent, 
should  herself  be  bitten  by  that  infernal  Serpent;  it  was  not  meet  that  she, 
who  was  to  concur  so  directly  in  the  destruction  of  the  tyranny  of  Satan, 
should  herself  for  a  single  instant  be  under  the  empire  of  that  evil  tyrant ; 
in  one  word,  it  was  not  meet  that  she  who  was  to  be  the  mother  of  the  author 
of  all  good,  should  at  the  outset  be  herself  the  daughter  of  the  author  of 
all  evil.  Mary,  and  Mary  alone,  has  therefore,  by  a  purely  personal 
privilege,  been  preserved  from  original  sin  ;  this  is  what  we  are  taught 
by  sound  reason,  enlightened  by  faith ;  what  most  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church  more  or  less  clearly  intimate ;  what  almost  all  the  Catholic 
theologians  teach  in  terms  ;  what  the  holy  Council  of  Trent  itself  gives 
ns  to  understand,  when  it  declares  that  it  does  not  intend  to  include 
the  blessed  Mother  of  God  in  the  decree  which  it  publishes  on  our 
deplorable  original  sin  ;  what  the  singular  favours  tend  to  establish  with 
which  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  have  enriched  the  churches  where  the 
feast  instituted  in  honour  of  the  wonderful  prerogative  here  claimed 
for  Mary  is  celebrated  with  special  devotion  ;  what  especially  the  indult 
tends  to  prove,  with  which  his  holiness  Gregory  XVI.  of  blessed 
memory  has  gratified  ourselves,  ten  years  ago,  and  by  which,  while 
granting  us  gracious  indulgences,  he  authorised  us  to  proclaim  the  con- 
ception of  the  purest  of  virgins  immaculate  and  stainless  in  our  public 
prayers." 

The  Bishop  of  Mans  affirms,  that  •*  when  the  Church,  charged  with 
the  office  of  teaching,  and  constituted  by  Jesus  Christ  the  infallible 
judge  of  revealed  doctrine,  declares  a  proposition  to  be  contained  in 
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the  deposit  of  revelation,  she  rescues  it»  by  that  very  fact,  from  the 
empire  of  opinion » imposes  silence  on  its  gainsayers,  and  obliges  sll 
her  children,  without  distinction  of  dignity,  learning,  or  authority,  ts 
believe  it  as  an  article  of  the  faith,  under  pain  of  anathema,''  and  tbea 
proceeds  to  put  and  to  answer  **  the  question  treated  in  such  magnificent 
terms  in  the  encyclic :" — **  Has  the  Virgin,  par  excellence^  whom  we 
venerate  with  so  much  love,  and  to  whom  we  pray  with  such  full  and 
sweet  confidence,  been  immaculate  in  her  conception,  as  she  was  perfeet 
in  her  earthly  life  ?  Our  hearts  unanimously  respond,  Yes !  and  they 
repel  with  invincible  repugnance  the  thought  that,  infected  by  sin,  she 
oould  have  been  for  a  single  instant,  by  her  nature,  a  child  of  wrath 
like  ourselves ;  that  God  could  have  regarded  her  as  an  object  of 
aversion,  hatred,  and  contempt.  Since  He  was  able  to  preserve  her 
from  that  hideous  contamination,  did  He  not  owe  it  to  the  glory  and 
honour  of  his  adorable  Son  to  do  so  ?  did  he  not  owe  it  to  Himself?" 

The  Archbishop  of  Jiheims  maintains  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Im^ 
maculate  Conception  is  "  founded  on  Scripture  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Fathers,  Councils,  and  Popes,  conformable  to  the  general  and  constant 
belief  of  the  clergy  and  the  faithful,  and  to  the  belief  of  the  holy  Roman 
Church,  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  the  Churches,"  acknowledges 
in  terms  of  high  eulogy  the  zeal  of  his  clergy  in  *^  extending  the  worship 
of  Mary,"  and  in  making  known  and  defending  the  prerogatives 
which  **  exalt  her  above  angels  and  cherubim  and  above  all  creatures,"  and 
expresses  his  willingness  to  be  the  interpreter  at  the  Holy  See  of  the 
wish  of  his  clergy,  participated  in  by  himself,  "  that  the  Holy  See  should 
declare  and  define  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  the  con- 
ception of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  entirely  immaculate,  and  abso** 
lutely  exempt  firom  all  stain  of  original  sin." 

The  Bishop  of  Angouleme  makes  bold  to  assert  that  *'  it  has  always 
been  in  the  Church  the  pious  belief  of  the  faithful,  that  by  a  singular 
privilege  the  most  holy  Virgin  has  been  preserved  from  the  sin  which 
our  first  parents  have  transmitted  to  us  with  their  blood ;  that  the 
Serpent  of  hell,  whose  head  she  was  to  crush,  never  touched  her  with  so 
much  as  an  impure  breath ;  that  her  soul  was,  from  the  first  moment  of 
her  existence,  in  a  state  of  perfect  innocence  and  sanctity  ;  in  one  word, 
that  her  conception  was  perfectly  immaculate.  Isolated  and  transient 
contradictions,"  the  Bishop  adds,  *'  which  this  belief  may  have  en« 
countered,  have  only  served  to  attest,  in  a  more  striking  manner,  its 
perpetual  and  unanimous  acceptance.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  give  to 
this  belief  the  character  of  an  article  of  faith,  and  to  place  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  further  discussion,  it  still  requires  the  last  and  solemn  sanc- 
tion of  the  Church  by  the  mouth  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  a 
long  time  past,  numerous  supplications  and  pious  entreaties  have  been 
addressed  to  the  Holy  See,  in  order  to  obtain  from  its  supreme  autho- 
rity this  dogmatic  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
most  Holy  Virgin,  the  Mother  of  God." 

The  same  fact  that  the  papal  chair  has  been  besieged  for  a  length  of 
time  by  the  votaries  of  Mary,  i^  also  attested  by  the  Bishop  of  Ajaccio ; 
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^  The  belief  in  the  Immaoolate  Conception  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  so  far 
from  growing  weaker  in  its  passage  through  centuries,  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, grown  larger  and  stronger  in  the  Catholic  world.  Hence  the 
thousands  of  requests  addressed  in  these  latter  times  to  the  Holy  See, 
sot  only  for  permission  publicly  to  invoke  Mary  by  the  title  of  '  Im- 
maculate '  in  her  *  Conception,'  by  the  august  designation  of  '  Queen 
begotten  without  sin,'  but  for  the  recognition,  now  at  last,  of  this 
glorioas  privilege,  by  a  decree  of  the  successor  of  Peter,  and  for  its  in- 
sertion among  the  articles  of  the  faith  I  " 

The  transition  from  the  previous  state  of  the  question  to  the  *  happy 
eonsummation,'  now  confidently  anticipated,  is  thus  curiously  de- 
leribed  by  the  Bishop  of  Saint  Brieve : — *^  When  we  contemplated  the 
mystery  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  august  Virgin,  we  felt 
that  a  something  was  wanting  both  to  our  mind  and  our  heart,  a 
certainty  which  admits  not  the  slightest  doubt.  The  moment  is  come 
when  the  Church  believes  herself  called  upon  to  set  upon  it,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  her  Supreme  Head,  the  seal  of  her  infollible  authority, 
and  to  assign  to  it  a  place  in  the  creed.  .  •  •  The  whole  world  is  now  in 
k  state  of  expectation  :  hell  gnashes  with  rage ;  Heaven  rejoices ;  the 
earth  is  trembling  with  love,  and  hope,  and  happiness." 

Still  more  rhapsodical  is  the  style  of  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  : 
^  The  eomforter  of  the  afflicted,  she  will  heal  our  wounds  ;  the  star  of 
ihe  morning,  she  will  light  up  the  depth  of  the  abyss  into  which  per- 
verse doctrines  might  precipitate  us ;  the  ark  of  alliance,  she  will  reunite 
too  thankless  children  to  their  Pontiff  and  Father;  and  soon  Pius  IX., 
re-established  on  the  throne  to  which  so  many  wishes  call  him  back, 
will  announce  to  the  City  and  to  the  world  that  Heaven  is  reconciled 
with  the  earth,  and  that  henceforward  there  shall  be  but  'one  shepherd 
and  one  flock.' " 

But  the  most  extravagantly  heretical  and  blasphemous  of  all  the 
diatribes  on  this  subject  which  have  come  under  our  cognizance,  is  the 
mandetnenl  of  the  Bishop  of  Langres,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  a 
seataia  representative  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  who  is  likewise 
a  member  of  the  present  Assembly :— "  When  one  reflects  deeply  upon 
the  prodigious  operations  by  which  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  womb  of  Mary,  and  of  the  truly  adorable 
privileges  of  that  Divine  maternity  whicb  was  its  glorious  result  for 
the  peerless  Virgin,  one  is  led  quite  naturally,  by  a  certain  logic  of 
Christian  appreciation,  to  conclude  that  the  creature  which  was  raised  to 
this  *  supreme  dignity '  must  always  have  been  pure. 

'*  Mary,  as  is  well  known,  in  becoming  the  mother  of  the  Saviour,  as 
&r  as  the  soul  and  body  are  concerned,  which  constituted  the  human 
nature,  has  never  been  merely  the  mother  of  a  man,  but  has  always, 
truly  and  strictly,  been  the  mother  of  God  ;  seeing  that  the  human 
personality  has  never  existed  in  Jesus  Christ,  but  that  his  body  and 
soul  were  always  those  of  the  Divine  Person.  Now,  when  one  reflects 
upon  the  intimate  union  which  exists  between  a  child  and  its  mother, 
upon  that  fellowship  of  life  which  they  have  with  eaoh  other  so  long  as 
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the  birth  of  the  child  has  not  separated  them,  and  when  afterwards, 
contemplating  the  adorable  mystery  which  was  consummated  in  the 
womb  of  Mary,  one  remembers  that  during  nine  months  the  Divine  Per- 
son, whose  mother  that  Holy  Virgin  was,  subsisted  on  her  breath, 
her  blood,  her  life,  and  that  for  this  very  reason  Mary  was  enabled,  in 
the  sublimity  of  her  privilege,  to  say,  like  God  the  Father,  to  the  Son 
of  God,  *  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  Thee  ;'  one  asks  t: 
one's  self,  if  it  is  possible,  that  that  breath,  that  blood,  that  life  could  U 
ever  have  been,  even  for  an  instant,  stained  by  sin.  \^ 

'*  It  is  a  doctrine  of  the  faith  against  which  no  one  protests,  that  the    t 
holy  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  could  never  contract  this  stain  ;  and  the    f 
reason  of  this  absolute  impeccability  is   the  hypostatic  union  of  the    \ 
human  nature  with  the  Divine  nature,  in  one  and  the  same  person.    In    j 
truth,  as  God  is  essentially  opposed  to  sin,  it  was  impossible  that  any 
sin  should  touch,  however  lightly,  the  humanity  upon  which  the  Son  of 
God  had  conferred  the  ineffable  honour  of  uniting  it  in  Himself  to  the 
Godhead.     Have  we,  then,  not  a  right  to  conclude,  that  there  must  be 
not  the  identical,  but  a  somewhat  similar  impossibility  in  her  who  has 
been  so  intimately,  so  marvellously,  so  perfectly  united  to  the  Godhead 
by  the  Divine  maternity  ? 

"  When  from  all  eternity  the  Son  of  God  chose  for  Himself  that 
mysterious  habitation,  could  it  be  His  will  that  it  should  at  the  outset 
be  contaminated?  If  the  heavens  must  be  perfectly  pure  for  this 
sovereign  reason,  that  they  are  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  has  that 
God,  who  is  so  justly  jealous  of  His  glory,  required  less  purity  for 
that  other  habitation  which  He  chose  for  Himself  in  time,  not  only  as 
the  heaven  in  which  He  has  prepared  His  dwelling-place  with  His 
angels  and  His  elect,  but  as  a  living  heaven,  in  which,  and  with  which» 
and  by  which,  it  was  His  will  that  His  own  Son  should  live  ? 

'*  And  does  not  this  consideration  become  still  more  striking  when 
Mary  is  placed  in  contrast  with  our  first  parents,  and  with  nature  in  its 
original  integrity? 

*'  What !  the  first  Eve,  who  has  brought  us  all  to  ruin,  should  have 
been  created  in  a  state  of  innocence ;  and  the  second,  who  has  procured 
salvation  for  us  all,  should  have  been  conceived  in  sin !  And  yet  it  is 
to  the  latter  that  an  archangel  said,  '  Blessed  art  thou  among  women,' 
when  in  fact  she  would  have  been,  at  her  origin,  cursed  with  the  whole 
earth,  like  all  the  works  of  man ! 

"  What !  my  dear  brethren,  have  ye  not  observed  that,  when  God 
created  the  world,  he  stopped  before  every  one  of  his  works,  and  saw 
that  it  was  good,  and  upheld  it  ?  Have  ye  not  read  that,  when  God 
had  finished  them  all.  He  contemplated  them  all,  and  saw  that  they 
were  very  good  ?     Vidit  Deus  cuncta  quce  fecerat,  et  erant  valde  bona. 

"  And  will  any  one  dare  to  say  on  the  contrary,  that  when  God 
created  Mary,  He  saw  in  her,  at  her  coming  forth  from  nothing,  only  a 
child  of  wrath !  and  that,  in  His  eternal  abhorrence  of  sin.  He  was  forced 
to  turn  away  His  eyes  from  that  imperfect  and  vitiated  work,  till  it 
was  purified,  restored,  and  renewed ! 
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"  At  this  rate  God  wonid  have  made  for  man  a  perfect  earth  and  a 
perfect  heaven,  tgttur  perfecii  sunt  cceli  et  terra ;  but  as  for  Himself, 
and  for  that  new  earth,  in  which  the  Word  was  willing  to  take  the  clay 
of  our  nature*  and  those  new  heavens  in  which  he  prepared  a  habitation 
for  Himself  from  all  eternity.  He  wonld  have  made  them  at  first  only  in 
the  rough — what  do  I  say  ? — He  would  have  made  them  no  better  than 
a  work  smitten  beforehand  with  the  sentence  of  the  curse. 

"  Ah !  dear  brethren,  let  ns  not  permit  ourselves  to  condemn  or  even 
to  characterize  such  thoughts  as  these  in  the  order  of  the  things  belonging 
to  our  salvation,  because  the  Church  does  not  yet  permit  us  to  do  so, 
and  because,  in  that  supernatural  order  of  things,  the  Church  is  the  sole 
1^  judge  here  below ;  but  surely  nothing  in  the  world  can  prevent  us  from 
repeating,  that,  according  to  the  simple  appreciation  of  human  reason, 
such  consequences  are  revolting  to  good  sense  as  well  as  grievous  to 
faith. 

"  No,  the  Church  has  not  expressly  defined  this  precious  truth ;  but 
surely  she  permits  us  to  believe  it,  surely  we  are  certain  to  please  her 
by  believing  it.  The  proof  of  this  we  see  in  the  eagerness  of  the  faithful 
in  all  the  earth,  in  the  numerous  demands  addressed  by  the  bishops 
to  the  apostolic  See,  and,  lastly,  in  the  paternal  condescension  with 
which  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  himself  invites  us  to  convey  to  him  the 
expression  of  our  thoughts  and  our  wishes. 

"  Well,  then,  we  say  it  aloud  in  the  presence  of  the  Catholic  world, 
dor  opinion,  which  we  deposit  at  the  feet  of  the  successor  of  the 
Apostles,  is,  that  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary  is  the  most 
certain  of  all  the  facts  not  supported  by  the  supernatural  authority  of 
the  Church,  the  proofs  of  which,  though  drawn  from  all  the  Christian 
lecords,  nevertheless,  do  not  as  yet  surpass  the  limits  of  human  cer- 
tainty. 

"  We  shall,  therefore,  say  with  St.  Anselm,  that  '  to  us  it  is  an 
undoubted  truth,  that  the  most  chaste  body  and  the  most  holy  soul  of 
Mary  were,  from  their  origin,  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  angels, 
and  thus  absolutely  preserved  from  all  stain  of  sin.' 

*'  We  believe  this  firmly,  for  all  the  reasons  which  we  have  explained^ 
and  which  in  conclusion  we  will  recapitulate. 

•*  We  believe  it, — 

"  1 .  Because,  if  the  hypostatic  union  has  rendered  sin  impossible  in 
the  holy  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  divine  maternity  which  sustained 
the  Son  of  God  with  the  life  of  his  holy  mother  has  rendered  sin  inad* 
missible  in  Mary. 

''  2.  Because  Mary,  having  been  eternally  predestinated  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  new  world,  and  finding  a  place,  like  the  humanity  of  the 
Saviour  himself,  among  the  generations  of  mankind  only  under  the 
merciful  hypothesis  of  redemption,  the  common  rule  is  not  applicable  to 
her ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  God  '  put  enmity  between  her  and 
the  devil,  whose  head  she  has  crushed,  and  who  sought  vainly  to  ensnare 
her ; '  for  this  reason,  that,  according  to  the  word  of  St*  Peter  Damian, 
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the  virgin  flesh  of  Mary  has  not  received  the  stain  which  comes  to  us 
from  Adam,  although  she  was  descended  from  him.  Caro  Vvrgmu^  a 
Adam  sumpla,  maculat  A  dee  non  admisit. 

"  3.  Because  all  tradition  testifies  in  &vour  of  this  dear  belief :  tlii 
records  of  the  eastern  Churches,  and  those  of  the  Latin  Churches,  the 
testimonies  of  the  holy  Fathers,  and  the  words  of  the  sacred  litargy, 
the  usages  of  the  dioceses,  and  the  customs  of  religious  orders,  are  Ih 
marvellous  harmony  with  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Popes,  in  proclaim-     is 
ing  that  Mary  is  pure  from  her  conception ;  so  that  we  have  on  thii 
point,  though  not  yet  defined  in  an  obligatory  manner,  the  antiquity, 
the  universality,  the  perpetuity  which  are  ever  the  principal  founcUitioA 
of  the  very  doctrines  of  the  faith. 

**  4.  Because  the  holy  Council  of  Trent,  by  expressly  refiising  te 
include  Mary  in  the  decree  of  original  sin,  and  in  renewing,  as  far  as 
the  Mother  of  God  is  concerned,  the  constitution  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.| 
which  gave  permission  in  the  public  office  to  declare  the  conception  of 
Mary  immaculate,  has  sufficiently  indicated  what  is,  at  the  bottom,  the 
innermost  thought  of  the  Church  on  this  mysterious  fact. 

'*5.  Because  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  that  the  conception  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  should  be  the  subject  of  a  festival,  if  it  were  precisely 
the  only  point  in  which  that  divine  Virgin  was  not  pure,  considering; 
above  all,  that  it  is  not  permitted  to  hold  a  religious  solemnity  on  what 
is  not  holy. 

"  6.  Because  it  is  generally  received,  that  it  is  impossible  to  extol 
the  holiness  of  Mary  too  much,  provided  no  attribute  be  given  to  her 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Creator :  now  it  is  evident  that  this 
exceptional  latitude  left  to  piety  towards  the  Mother  of  God  would  no 
longer  exist,  if  Mary  had  been  for  an  instant  contaminated  by  original 
sin,  seeing  that  the  consequences  of  that  transmitted  sin  are  incompa* 
rably  more  fatal  than  those  of  venial  sin,  of  which  nevertheless  we  should 
justly  dread  to  attribute  the  slightest  stain  to  the  purest  of  virgins. 

"  Lastly,  because  it  is  not  possible  that  God,  who,  after  the 
creation  of  all  his  works,  saw  that  they  were  all  good,  should,  after  the 
creation  of  the  most  excellent  of  all  creatures,  see  in  her  at  her  origin 
nothing  but  a  child  of  wrath. 

"  This  is  our  view,  dear  brethren.  It  is  firm,  precise,  and  not  to  be 
shaken.  Next  to  the  doctrines  of  the  faith,  nothing  is  to  us  more 
certain.  And  now  what  is  our  wish  ?  Our  wish  is  that  men  of  faith 
may  more  and  more  share  this  view ;  that  the  Holy  See,  which  in  its 
indulgence  has  already  complied  with  our  wishes  so  far  as  to  permit  and 
give  to  the  world  a  special  office  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  may 
deign,  according  to  its  supreme  wisdom,  to  take  effectual  measures  thai 
this  comforting  office  may  be  unanimously  recited  in  the  whole  Catholic 
world ;  finally,  that  this  belief,  on  which  God  permits  that  at  this  time 
all  the  wishes  and  all  the  hopes,  as  it  were,  of  Christendom  should  be  con- 
centrated— this  belief,  which  rests  as  yet  only  on  proofis  drawn,  it  is  true, 
from  the  purest*  sources  of  Catholic  truth,  but  established  simply  by 
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Uie  conclusions  of  hnraan  reasoning,  should  be  in  some  sort  confirmed  by 
an  express  definition  of  him  who  has  been  commanded  to  strengthen 
h\s  brethren. 

*'  Yes,  we  desire  that  this  splendour  be  added  to  Thy  glory  on  earth, 
0  our  most  blessed  dueen ! 

**  We  desire  it  first  of  all  for  Thee ;  not  that  our  homage  can  in  any 
way  enrich  Thee,  but  because,  in  our  ardent  love  for  all  that  concerns 
Thee,  we  find  all  our  happiness  in  seeing  Thy  perfections  acknow* 
ledged,  Thy  name  admired,  Thy  worship  perfected  more  and  more. 

"  We  desire  it  also  most  ardently  for  ourselves,  because,  to  every  new 
praise  which  ascends  to  Thy  mighty  and  merciful  thione,  blessings  ever 
more  abundant  respond,  which  Thy  inexhaustible  and  maternal  hands 
pour  upon  the  earth ;  and  because,  according  to  the  language  of  the 
Churchy  those  above  all  are  entitled  to  hope  for  Thy  assistance  who 
suitably  celebrate  Thy  holy  conception. 

'*  Oh,  yes !  we  desire  it  for  ourselves,  especially  at  this  time,  pre- 
cisely because  of  the  sufferings  and  perils  of  these  calamitous  days ;  for, 
we  know  it,  since  the  Church  proclaims  it.  Thou  art  the  help  of 
Christians,  Thou  art  the  Comforter  of  the  afflicted.  Thou  art  the  refuge 
(^  sinners ;  and  it  is  chiefly  when  the  tempest  grows  more  furious,  and 
the  night  darker,  that  it  is  our  interest  to  see  Thee  shining  forth  with 
greater  brightness,  O  Thou  star  of  the  Seas ! 

''  At  Thy  holy  feet,  therefore,  O  Thou  peerless  Sovereign  of  heaven 
snd  earth,  we  venture  to  deposit  these  desires  of  our  inexpressible 
veneration  and  our  filial  piety. 

*'  One  of  Thy  most  illustrious  servants  among  our  most  admirable 
doctors,  St.  Bonaventura,  used  to  say  to  Thee,  '  O  Mary  I  blessed  in  Thy 
Bgfat  is  the  man  who  can  never  praise  Thee  enough ;  the  li^ht  of  God 
hu  risen  in  his  heart,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  illumines  his  mind.' 

"  Grant,  O  glorious  Virgin,  that,  despite  of  our  unworthiness,  some 
portion  of  this  blessing  may  descend  upon  our  weakness;  for  we  would 
ever  praise  Thee,  and  ever  hear  Thee  praised. 

"  Then  should  we  have  attained  the  height  of  our  wishes,  if,  before 
dosing  a  too  useless  existence,  we  could  hear  the  great  voice  of 
the  Church  proclaiming  throughout  the  universe  what  we  delight  to 
repeat  at  the  bottom  of  our  heart :  *  Hail,  O  Thou  restorer  of  a 
fallen  world !  never,  never  wast  Thou  tainted  with  any  sin  1*  Sahe^  O 
eudentii  mundi  erectrix,  nulli  unquam  culpae  subjecta  /'' 

We  make  no  apology  for  the. extraordinary  length  of  these  extracts. 
The  language  thus  held  by  the  Romish  episcopate  furnishes  evidence 
more  conclusive  than  any  that  has  yet  been  produced,  of  the  essentially 
antichristian  character  of  that  apostate  Church,  and  forms  a  most 
important  link  in  the  chain  of  iniquity  by  which  her  attitude  in  the  last 
days  is  prophetically  determined. 

GsRMAK¥.>— JAe  Council  at  Vienna* — The  Roman  Catholic  Areh« 
bishops  and  Bj^ops  of  the  Austrian  empire  were  assembled  in  council 
at  Vienna  during  the  months  of  May  and  June  of  the  present  year. 
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The  council  was  opened  by  the  Archbishop  of  Vienna  on  the  5tli  of 
May,  and  continued  its  sittings  till  the  17th  of  June.  The  number  of 
prelates  present,  either  in  person  or  by  deputy,  was  thirty-five.  The 
following  is  an  abstract  of  the  contents  of  the  lengthened  sy nodical 
letter  issued  by  the  council  on  the  day  of  its  dissolution  : —  ! 

The  object  of  the  assembling  of  the  council,  by  desire  of  His  Majesty  \ 
the  Emperor,  whose  friendly  invitation  anticipated  the  wish  and  deter-  p 
inination  of  the  bishops,  is  stated  to  have  been  to  take  counsel  r 
together  as  to  what  might  be  useful  and  profitable  for  the  Catholic  j^ 
Church  in  that  empire  under  the  regime  of  the  new  constitution  of  r 
the  State,  which  may  result  from  the  late  political  events.  After  \ 
pledging  themselves  to  put  in  execution  in  their  several  dioceses, 
according  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Church,  their  acts  and  decisions, 
80  soon  as  they  shall  have  received  the  final  sanction,  the  bishops  pro* 
ceed  to  advert  to  the  calamities  occasioned  by  the  late  revolution,  and 
in  particular  they  cite  the  following  passage  from  a  manifesto  of 
the  republican  party,  then  recently  published ;  "  Religion,  which  must 
'*  be  banished  from  society,  ought  to  disappear  from  the  minds  of  all  men. 
"  By  a  necessary  consequence  the  revolution  destroys  religion,  by  render- 
^'  ing  the  hope  of  heaven  superfluous,  through  the  liberty  and  happiness 
"of  all  upon  earth.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  take  no  part  in 
"  religious  struggles,  and  in  the  attempts  connected  with  them,  such  as 
''  the  formation  of  free  congregations,  &c.,  except  so  far  as  by  the  name 
''of  religious  liberty  is  to  be  understood  exemption  from  all  religious 
"  belief.  What  we  want  is  not  liberty  of  faith,  but  the  necessity  of 
"  unbelief.*'  On  this  impious  declaration  the  synodal  letter  comments  at 
considerable  length,  and  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  various  principles 
which  have  been  put  forward  by  the  revolutionists.  The  love  of 
*  nationality  '  is  mentioned  as  the  first  of  these  false  principles  ;  after  it 
the  proposed  '  separation  of  education  from  the  Church '  is  discussed ; 
and,  lastly,  the  cry  of  '  liberty  '  is  held  up  to  reprobation  as  the  most 
powerful  of  the  means  of  seduction  employed  by  the  subverters  of  social 
order  and  of  the  ordinance  of  God.  The  synodal  letter  addresses  itself 
both  to  rulers  and  subjects,  and  to  the  different  classes  of  society, 
impressing  upon  them  all  the  necessity  of  resisting  the  aggressions  of 
the  enemy,  and  living  in  subjection  to  the  teaching  and  the  rule  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

The  Pius  Association, — This  association,  which  was  formed  some 
time  ago  in  different  parts  of  Germany  under  the  name  of  the  "  Pius 
Association,"  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  Romish  Church, 
has  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  agitation  and  disunion  by  the  attempt 
of  a  large  portion  of  its  members  to  give  a  political  action  to  the  Society. 
The  opponents  of  this  tendency  appeal  to  a  recent  rescript  of  the  Pope, 
in  which  the  general  design  of  the  institution  is  spoken  of  with  appro- 
bation, while  participation  in  political  movements  is  unequivocally  con- 
demned. On  the  other  hand,  the  political  party  maintain  that  the  ex- 
pression ^civiles  motus*  is  to  be  understood,  not  of  regular  political  action, 
but  only  of  revolutionary  movements. 
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Gibraltar.— /?«/^^totw  Condition  of  '^  l/ie  Rock.'* — ^A  eomtpondent 
of  the  Colonial  Church  Chromcle  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the 
religious  condition  of  the  mixed  community  of  nations  at  Gibraltar,  a 
short  abstract  of  which  will  be  read  with  the  greater  interest,  as  *'  the 
Rock  "  gives  its  name  to  one  of  the  Colonial  bishoprics  of  the  English 
Church.  After  adverting  briefly  to  the  Jews  and  Mahommedans,  the 
latter  of  whom  have  no  place  of  worship  of  any  sort  at  Gibraltar,  and 
the  former  &ve  synagogues  and  several  schools,  the  writer  proceeds  to 
enumerate  the  Christian  communities,  beginning  with  the  Roman 
Catholics  as  the  most  ancient.  These  have  two  places  of  worship ;  the 
old  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  at  the  north  end,  now  converted  into  a 
cathedral,  and  a  small  chapel  at  the  south,  with  schools  attached  to 
both.  There  is  a  Vicar-Apostolic,  or  Bishop,  as  he  has  been  called 
since  the  appointment  of  the  English  Bishop,  with  a  staff  of  ten  priests, 
instead  of  the  one  priest,  who  was  deemed  sufficient  for  the  service  of 
the  Church,  when  "  the  Rock"  was  first  surrendered  to  the  British. 
The  comparatively  new  Protestant  chapel  is  likewise  converted  into  a 
cathedral,  though  little  suited  to  sustain  that  character.  It  has  not 
even  a  bell  to  call  to  prayers ;  there  was  fonnerly  a  small  bell  turret, 
but  it  either  fell  down,  or  was  taken  down,  being  insufficiently  sup« 
ported.  The  erection  of  a  detached  clock  and  bell  turret  has  been 
talked  of,  but  not  yet  accomplished.  Presiding  over  the  cathedral,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  over  the  civil  interests  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  the 
civil  Chaplain  and  Archdeacon,  whose  advanced  age  unfits  him  for 
active  exertion.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  service  is  performed  by  the 
chaplain  to  the  convict  establishment,  whose  duties  are  of  the  most 
laborious  description,  and  who  for  the  performance  of  this  is  rewarded* 
by  the  shadowy  honour  of  a  stall  in  the  cathedral.  On  Sunday  evening, 
the  prayers  of  the  Church  of  England  are  read  in  Spanish,  and  a  Spanish 
sermon  is  delivered  by  a  gentleman  who  was  once  a  priest  in  the  Spanish 
Church,  and  who  for  the  performance  of  this  service,  and  for  assisting  at 
morning  prayers,  receives  a  sum  under  50/.  a  year.  The  attendance  on 
Divine  worship  is  very  indifferent,  except  at  Easter  time  ;  the  Sunday 
morning  congregation  is  under  one  hundred  and  twenty,  the  afternoon 
under  fifty,  the  evening  under  twelve. 

Two  of  the  Clergy,  from  having  other  important  business,  are  pre- 
cluded from  pastoral  intercourse  with  their  congregations ;  and  amongst 
the  civilians,  who  are  the  permanent  residents,  there  is  no  hereditary 
love  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  her  rules  and  services.  Hence 
little  personal  sacrifice  is  made  in  her  behalf.  Out  of  the  enormous 
sum  of  30,000/.,  which  is  drawn  from  '*  the  Rock,'*  for  the  salaries  of 
its  ofi&cials,  the  Church  does  not  come  in  for  400/.  a-year,  although 
several  of  the  official  posts  of  the  garrison  are  utter  sinecures,  the 
occupants  of  which  receive  from  500/.  to  1000/.  a-year.  In  connexion 
with  the  cathedral,  is  a  school  containing  about  150  children.  The 
boys  in  the  upper  classes  can  mostly  repeat  the  Church  Catechism  in 
English  and  Spanish.     Besides  the  cathedral  there  is  a  garrison  chapel. 
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exclusively  for  the  tnilitary,  the  diaplain  of  which  is  independent  of 
episcopal  jurisdiction. 

The  Wesleyans  have  an  establishment,  ostentatiously  denominated 
the  ^  Mission  Protestante,**  which  costs  the  Parent  Society  upwards  oC 
800/.  a-year,  and  consists  of  a  chapel  and  three  schools,  with  two 
ministers,  in  the  north ;  and,  at  the  south,  an  excellent  school-roboii 
which  is  also  used  as  a  chapel.  Many  Spanish  children  of  both  sezsi 
are  here  instructed  in  Protestant  principles,  without  being  pledged  td 
embrace  the  Protestant  faith.  A  lay-preacher  and  schoolmaster,  well 
acquainted  with  the  Spanish  language,  superintends  this  establishment! 
the  junior  minister  preaches  occasionally  in  Spanish,  both  here  and  in 
the  town. 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  lately  sent  out  a  talented  preaeber 
to  take  the  place  of  the  former  Presbyterian  minister,  and  has,  by  the 
popularity  of  his  style  of  preaching,  obtained  a  footing  among  the 
population.  Hitherto  the  senrice  has  been  conducted  in  a  large  room^ 
but  the  erection  of  a  chapel  is  contemplated. 

Tndia. — Diocese  of  Calcutta.'-^Second  Metropolitical  Fisitatioik^ 
The  bishop  of  Calcutta  has  just  completed  his  second  Metropolitieal 
and  fifth  diocesan  visitation.  He  delivered  his  Charge  five  times  ^—• 
at  Calcutta  on  Nov.  drd,  1848;  at  Bombay  on  Dec.  12th;  at  Cotta- 
yam,  in  Cochin,  on  Dec.  26th ;  at  Colombo  on  Jan.  4th,  1849 ;  and  at 
Madras  on  Feb.  15th.  The  voyage  extended  over  5500  miles,  and 
occupied  four  months. 

In  his  Charge  the  bishop  observes,  that  there  are  now  ten  sees,  with 
as  many  bishops,  in  the  large  and  unwieldy  diocese,  or  rather  region  of 
the  globe,  in  which  he  stood  alone  when  he  came  out  in  1882,  and 
continued  so  for  four  years ;  and  there  are  now  in  India  and  Ceylon 
nearly  300  clergy  and  179  churches ;  whereas,  in  1814,  on  the  arrival 
of  Bishop  Middleton,  there  were  only  about  fifteen  clergy  altogether, 
and  not  nearly  so  many  churches  \" 

Of  his  own  diocese  the  bishop  gives  the  following  account : — 

*'  The  honourable  Court  have  added  to  our  Bengal  establishment,  in 
consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  British  dominions  in  the  Punjaubi 
which  raises  our  number  to  fifty-nine  chaplains,  and,  with  supernu- 
meraries, to  sixty-five  or  sixty-seven ;  and  our  whole  number  of  clergy, 
including  professors,  missionaries,  additional  clergy,  and  our  four  Lu- 
theran brethren  at  Agra,  who  train  up  their  converts  in  our  episcopal 
discipline,  amounts  to  128  or  130.  We  have,  in  the  diocese  of  Calcutta, 
lost  four  of  our  brethren  in  Bengal  since  the  last  visitation,  two  of 
whom  were  carried  off  suddenly ;  the  other  two  sank  under  the  gradual 
effects  of  over-labour.    The  deaths  in  our  small  number  of  clergy,  lit 

^  Inelading  the  missionary  permanent  ehurches  in  the  different  dioceses^  •q>eci« 
tJiv  m  Tinnevelly,  there  are  between  four  and  five  hundred — the  temporary  chapek 
I  do  not  reckon. 
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about  four  years,  bavoi  alas !  been  eleven>— a  loud  warning  to  tbdse  wbo 
sorvive.  The  progress  of  the  Calcutta  Additional  Clergy  Society  has 
been  most  gratifying.  In  1845  we  had  only  one  clergyman  in  the  field 
of  labour ;  we  have  now  four,  and  hope  soon  to  have  five  or  six,  as 
our  funds  allow  of  their  increase.  An  anonymous  benefactor,  under 
the  name  of  Cranmer,  has  paid  his  promised  donation  of  5000  Com- 
pany's rupees,  upon  a  clergyman  being  fixed  above  Allahabad.  The 
Calcutta  Church-building  Fund  has  been  pursuing  its  pious  way*  In 
1814  there  were  scarcely  any  churches  in  the  diocese  ejtcept  the  two 
in  Calcutta ;  now  there  are  ninety-two,  to  forty-five  of  which  aid  has 
been  rendered  by  the  fund.  Grants  have  been  made  towards  the  erec- 
tion or  improvement  of  twelve  churches  since  the  biennial  report  in 
1847.  To  complete  the  circle  of  auxiliary  plans,  a  fund  has  just  been 
mised  at  Calcutta  for  the  support  of  Scripture  readers,  which  I  would 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  other  dioceses.  I 
oome  now  to  the  state  of  our  missions.  In  Calcutta  they  are  full  of 
hope.  There  is  no  great  movement  at  present,  but  a  steady  progress. 
The  Mohammedan  mission  in  Calcutta  itself  is  now  in  full  operation 
under  the  Propagation  Society ;  the  church  of  St.  Saviour's  is  conse* 
crated,  and  numerous  Mussulmans  attend  the  instructions  of  the 
reverend  missionary.  The  crescent  is  fast  waning  in  Bengal,  as  it  is 
generally  in  every  part  of  the  world." 

The  following  is  his  account  of  the  diocese  of  Madras : — 

"  An  Additional  Clergy  Society  has  been  formed.  The  urgency  here 
is  extreme.  There  are  upwards  of  sixty  stations  where  no  permanent 
provision  has  been  made  for  a  resident  minister.  When  I  was  at  Cochin^ 
which  is  a  part  of  this  diocese,  I  found  a  flock  of  380  Protestants,  with 
about  fifty  communicants  and  140  children  in  the  school,  which  is 
iherely  visited  once  a  month  by  a  chaplain  from  a  distance  of  about  one 
hundred  miles.  In  contrast  with  this  destitution,  there  are  ten  Romish 
churches  and  twenty  priests,  within  three  miles  of  Cochin,  labouring  to 
seduce  our  people.  In  the  diocese  of  Madras,  I  may  truly  say  that  the 
Missions  are  the  honour  of  India  and  *  the  glory  of  Christ.'  The  ex- 
tent of  them  overwhelms  the  mind.  They  comprehend  forty-three  dis- 
tricts, with  693  villages  and  forty-six  ordained  ministers.  The  number 
of  the  baptized,  and  persons  under  instruction,  is  47}099 ;  communi- 
cants, 6806  ;  school  children,  13,087  ;  permanent  churches,  122  ;  tem- 
porary buildings  for  public  worship,  320.  To  God  be  the  glory  of  this 
wonderful  seed-plot  of  good." 

The  bishop  adverts  also,  in  terms  of  satisfaction^  to  the  two  other 
dioceses  of  Bombay  and  Colombo,  and  to  the  mission  at  Cottayam 
under  the  Rev*  J.  Bayley,  who  is  about  to  retire  after  thirty  years* 
missionary  labour. 

Diocese  of  Madras. — From  the  recent  Report  of  the  Madras  Diocesan 
Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  it  appears 
that  new  rules  for  its  government  have  been  framed,  with  the  full 
consent  of  the  Parent  Society  in  England.  The  due  prerogatives  of 
the   bishop  are  preserved  in  their  integrity ;  whilst  the  committee  is 
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invested   wilh  sufficient  power  and    responsibUity  to   call  forth  the.  i^ 
energetic  co-operation  of  its  members.     The  committee  is  to  be  elected  ^ 
every  year  by  the  subscribers  at  a  general  meeting.     A  scale  of  salaries 
has  been  agreed  upon  for  the  clergymen  in  connexion  with  the  Society,  \ 
dbtinguishing  between  natives,  Europeans  born  in  India,  and  £uro^ 
peans  fresh  from  England.      Travelling   allowances  have   also  beet 
adjusted  to  the  various  conditions  of  the  missionaries.     Clergymen,  m 
long  as  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  native  tongue,  are  to  be  coiK 
sidered  only  as  assistant  missionaries.  i 

The  Missionary  Seminary,  formerly  located  in  Vepery,  is  to  te 
revived.  Eight  scholarships  are  attached  to  the  seminary,  four  foQ 
Europeans,  and  four  for  natives.  The  Rev.  A.  R.  Symonds,  the. 
secretary  of  the  committee,  is  to  be  principal.  The  seminary. i( 
Sawyerpooram,  under  the  Rev.  6.  U.  Pope,  now  contains  about  140, 
youths,  aged  from  seven  to  eighteen.  The  sister  institution  at  Vedier 
pooram,  under  the  Rev.  H.  Bower^  has  about  fifty.  Both  are  reporteii 
to  be  in  a  highly  satisfactory  state.  The  mission  of  Combaconum  hai. 
been  subdivided  into  two  missions  ;  and  the  same  change  is  abbut  W 
be  made  in  other  districts.  A  higher  rate  of  pay  for  native  agents 
is  about  to  be  introduced,  so  as  to  bring  forward  a  superior  class, 
of  men. 

From  the  returns  for  the  year  1848,  printed  in  the  Appendix,  it 
appears  that  there  are  now  in  the  various  stations  in  connexion  with 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  diocese,  15,599 
baptized  converts,  and  4486  yet  unbaptized ;  and  that  the  number  of 
baptisms  during  the  last  six  months  was  519.  Nearly  5000  children 
are  brought  up  in  the  schools. 

Jamaica. —  Visitation  of  the  Diocese.      Church  Statistics, '-^The 
Bishop  of  Jamaica  has  returned  from  the  visitation  of  Middlesex  and 
Cornwall,  having  thus  completed  his  second  general  visitation  of  the 
diocese.     An  address  from  the  clergy  was  .presented  to  him  on  this 
occasion,  to  which  the  bishop  returned  an  answer  replete  with  valuable 
statistical  facts,  from  which  the  following  are  extracts  : — **  Under  the 
teaching  of  the  several  pastors  throughout  the  diocese,  not  fewer  than 
10,000  persons  have  been  presented  to  me  in  my  second  visitation  to 
be  confirmed  ;  sixteen  new  churches  and  as  many  burial-grounds  have 
been  consecrated.     Within  the  six  years  that  have  passed  since  my 
translation  to  the  See  of  Jamaica,  the  clergy  have  been  increased  by 
nearly  a  fifth  of  their  number,  whilst  the  general  population,  according 
to  the  census,  has  sustained  a  small  diminution.     The  present  ecclesi- 
astical establishment  consists  of  four  archdeacons,  twenty-seven  rectors, 
fifty  island  (or  perpetual)  curates,  three  colonial  chaplains,  and  twenty-% 
nine  stipendiary  curates  or  missionaries,  all  residing  and  ministering 
at  their  several  stations  in  the  diocese.     Our  schools  are  110  in  num- 
ber, and  afford  instruction,  commonly  on  the  national  system,  and 
everywhere  under  the  vigilant  superintendence  of  the  clergy,  to  7500 
pupils,  principally  the  children  of  the  poor«     The  want  of  any  college 
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or  seminary  in  this  laige  and  onoe  opnlont  colony  it  unifmally 
admitted  and  deploied." 

» 

St.  Helena.— -Primary  Efdicopal  Ftntotioii.— This  island  baa  re- 
oeived  its  first  visit  from  yy  Christian  bishop  in  the  spring  of  this 
year,  when  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  held  a  visitation  in  this  remote  part 
pf  his  diocese.  On  Palm  Sunday,  Mr.  Fry,  formerly  a  missionary 
of  the  German  Church,  was  admitted  to  the  order  of  deacon ;  on  the 
following  Wednesday  the  bishop  consecrated  the  church,  *'  in  memory 
1^  St.  James,"  and  four  adjacent  burial-grounds.  On  Easter  Ere,  327 
persons  received  confirmation. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  Church  Society 
iraa  held  at  the  bishop's  request,  the  governor  in  the  chair,  when  the 
Msbop  proposed  certain  amendments  in  the  constitution  of  the  society, 
"iriiich  were  adopted  without  a  dissentient  voice.  The  objects  of  the 
society,  as  defined  by  the  new  constitution,  are,  1.  provision  for  additional 
clergy ;  2.  the  erection  of  more  churches ;  3.  the  dissemination  of  the 
Bible  and  of  religious  books  ;  4.  missions  to  the  heathen ;  5.  the  educa^ 
tion  of  natives  with  a  view  to  Holy  Orders.  Great  exertions  are  being 
made  for  the  erection  of  a  new  church  in  the  upper  part  of  James'  town ; 
but  there  is  little  hope  of  success  without  extraneous  aid. 

United  States.— -iVimr  Diocese  of  /lu/tana.— -Another  new  diocese 
has  been  formed  in  the  American  Church,  being  the  diocese  of  Indiana. 
The  convention  met  at  Indianopolis  on  June  29th,  and  elected  for  their 
first  bishop  the  Rev.  G.  Upfold,  D.D.  The  new  diocese  presents  an 
arduous  field  for  truly  missionary  labour.  In  a  population  of  1,000,000 
souls  the  Church  numbers  less  than  700  communicants. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  ilft««toa«.— The  inefficient  man- 
ner in  which  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Church  have  latterly 
been  supported,  having  led  to  difficulties  and  complaints  in  various 
quarters,  and  among  others  to  the  resignation  of  Bishop  Southgate,  and 
tiie  abandonment  of  his  interesting  mission  at  Constantinople,  the  state 
of  the  missionary  work  was  taken  into  serious  consideration  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  held  at  New  York,  on  the 
20th  of  June,  when  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  :— 

'*  Resolved,  that  the  grievous  inconveniences  to  which  the  missionaries 
and  missionary  bishops  are  subjected,  through  delay  in  the  transmission 
of  iiinds,  impose  a  solemn  duty  on  the  Churches  to  make  their  annual 
contributions  at  the  earliest  period,  that  thus  the  domestic  and  foreign 
committees  may  be  enabled  to  fulfil  their  engagements. 

**  Resolved,  that  Advent  Sunday  be  recommended  as  the  appropriate 
time  for  receiving  contributions  for  domestic  missions." 

On  the  important  subject  of  Bishop  Soutbgate's  resignation,  the 
prevailing  opinion  was,  that  it  was  a  matter  which  could  only  be 
settled  by  the  General  Convention,  and  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted:— 

VOL.  XII.— NO.  XXIII.— SEPT.  1849.  E 
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**  RtBblredf  that  it  ii  not  expedient  for  the  Boftrd,  at  this  time,  t9 
act  in  respect  to  the  tendered  resignation  of  Bishop  Soothgati*'' 

Bishop  Doane  of  New  Jersey. — ^We  adverted  in  our  last  *  to  the  ahortive 
attempt  made  in  the  diootfte  of  Kew  Jersey  to  impeach  the  ehafacCef  of 
Bishop  Doane»  on  the  ground  of  the  liabUities  he  had  incurred  for  the 
institutions  of  his  diocese*    It  ift  With  great  pleaiure  that  we  now  fAH 
an  abstract  from  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  that  excellent  prelate,  wmcdt     ^ 
appears  in  the  Colonial  Church  Chtwnek,    The  following  i«  the  accomit     \ 
which  the  bishop  himself  gives  of  the  condition  and  progreM  of  idi    i 
diocese  under  his  government :— *  g 

"  It  is  now  (March,  1849)  more  than  sixteeii  years  since  the  nnde^ 
signed  left  home  and  friends,  for  sertice  in  a  poor  and  feeble  dioAse. 
He  has  given  himself  unreservedly  to  the  work.     The  Lotd  hatif 
blessed  it  in  his  hands.    The  fourteen  clergymen  who  were  present  ftl 
his  election,  have  been  more  than  four  times  multiplied.     The  litdl 
church  of  which  he  took  the  pastoral  care  hAtf  increased  its  capacity 
fourfold,  and  is  yet  too  small.    A  noble  structure  ia  far  advanced  to* 
wards  completion :   the  portion  which  is  done  is  paid  for ;  and  tiM 
property  of  the  parish  Is  equal  in  value  to  three  or  fbnif  times  the 
amount  required  to  finish  It.     Thirty«>three  churches  have  been  built}    ^ 
and  ten  repaired  and  improved*    Ten  parsonages  hate  been  addedi 
Thirty-five    deacons   have    been  ordained,   and   thirty-three    priests. 
Three  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy  persons  have  been  confirmed. 
These  results  are  chiefiy  due,  through  God's  blessing,  to  the  confideno6 
and  influence  which  the  two  institutions  have  created ;  and  they  hav6 
but  begun  their  work,  but  they  are  well  established.     They  are  mOUt 
extensively  and  favourably  known.      Pupils  from  the  elder  of  thettl 
are  dispersed  through  the  whole  land,  every  where,  as  samples  and  COffl" 
mendations  of  the  Church*work  here." 

Dr.  Doane  was  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  at  the  time  of  h!» 
election  to  the  see  of  New  Jersey.  In  1833,  he  accepted  the  rectory  of 
Burlington,  which  fell  vacant  just  as  he  was  deliberating  where  to  fi< 
his  residence*  The  income  of  the  rectory  (in  addition  to  a  parsonage* 
house)  was  raised  to  700  dollars ;  more  than  half  of  which  sum  th6 
bishop  has  regularly  paid  for  the  necessary  assistance  of  othe^.  The 
annual  income  of  the  dee,  including  travelling  expensed,  &c.,  averligee 
341  dollars.  The  bishop's  own  official  income,  therefore,  has  not  ex- 
ceeded 500  dollars. 

With  these  islender  resources  he  hesitated  not  to  tnVat  Upon  pkns 
from  which  a  man  of  ordinary  caution  would  have  shrunk.  His  diocese 
was  in  a  feeble  state,  from  which  he  hoped  to  raise  it  bv  means  of 
Christian  education.  The  proprietor  of  a  female  seminary  in  Burling- 
ton wished  to  dispose  of  his  establishment ;  he  became  its  purchaser, 
and  opened  it,  May  1,  1887,  under  the  name  of  *'St.  Mary's  Rail, 
fctf  Female  Education  on  Chutch  Principles.'* 

1  English  Review,  vol.  xi.  p.  605. 
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A  loAn  of  85,000  dollars,  for  endowments  enabled  t;bo  biihop  tp  dp 
this.  Bat,  before  be  had  obtained  subscriptions  enpugh  to  ^?9r  tWO- 
tbirds  of  that  sum,  a  season  of  copomerpial  distress  came  on,  and  be 
was  left  alone  to  supply  the  deficienQy.  The  same  cause  also  afiboted 
4he  fund  for  pronooting  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance,  several  pf  ibp 
ebildren  receiving  a  free  education.  The  establishment  increased  witb 
rapidity,  and  the  bishop  was  compelled  to  merge  bis  whole  resourp^i 
and  credit  in  the  work.  In  1845  he  added  a  similar  establishment  for 
boys,  under  the  name  of  Burlington  College,  with  only  the  assis^nce  of 
a  fiubsaription  of  8000  dollars  ;  with  wbicbf  in  addition  to  an  en]argt« 
ment  of  his  own  personal  responsibility,  be  built  and  furnished  an  instir 
tution,  in  which  187  boys  receive  their  educatioui  under  a  competent 
staff  of  teachers* 

At  the  end  of  last  year,  the  bishop  found  himself  the  proprietor  of  twp 
flourishing  institutions,  the  gross  annual  receipts  of  which  amount  tP 
70»000  dollars,  but  encumbered  with  an  unmanageable  debt.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  made  an  assignment  of  all  his  property  of  every 
kind  \  and  the  institutions,  for  which  he  has  made  such  generous 
•aerifioes,  are  stiU  carried  on,  as  heretofore,  under  his  own  personal 
eonduet  and  supervision,  but  on  the  financial  responsibility  of  others.  . 

The  Council  of  BaHimorC'-^The  Synod  of  the  Roman  Catbolip 
Church  in  the  United  States,  the  assembling  of  which  at  Baltimore  we 
briefly  noticed  in  our  last^  has  issued  a  synodal  letter,  addressed  to  the 
faithful  of  their  dioceses  by  '*  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  United 
States  gathered  together  in  the  Seventh  Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore.? 
It  adverts,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  more  complete  organisation  of 
their  hierarchy,  undertaken  by  %he  council  at  the  express  desire  of 
Pins  IXf,  which  is  to  be  made  known  so  soon  as  the  decrees  of  tha 
council  on  the  subject  shall  have  received  the  necessary  papal  sanction. 
The  letter  then  takes  occasion  to  advert  to  the  Roman  revolution, 
and  the  attempt  to  deprive  Pius  IX.  of  bis  temporal  sovereignty.  In 
•peaking  of  this,  the  synod  records  its  **  conviction  that  the  temporal 
principality  over  the  Roman  States  has,  in  the  order  of  Providence^ 
been  conducive  to  the  free  and  unsuspected  exercise  of  the  spiritual 
fiinctions  of  the  papacy,  and  to  the  furtherance  of  religious  interests,  by 
eoniributing  to  the  maintenance  of  scientifio  and  obaritable  institutions^ 
If  the  Bishop  of  Rome  were  tbe  subject  of  a  political  sovereign,  ox  tbe 
eitisan  of  a  republic,  there  would  be  reason  to  fear  that  be  might  no( 
always  enjoy  that  freedom  of  action  which  is  necessary  in  order  t9 
inaure  for  bis  decrees  and  measures  respect  at  the  bands  of  the  faithful 
throughout  the  world." 

After  this  strong  assertion  of  tbe  neoessity  of  a  temporal  dominion 
to  the  eflSeient  working  of  tiie  papal  system,  tbe  synodal  letter  guards 
itaelf  against  tbe  conclusions  that  might  be  deduced  firom  iti  in  tbe  event 
of  Piua  IX.  losing  bia  temporal  sovereignty,  by  the  assertion  that 
**  Iba  pontifieal  office  {a  of  divine  inttitutioni  and  wholly  indepandaut  9f 
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all  the  vicissitudes  to  which  the  temporal  principality  may  be  exposed." 
The  synodal  letter  then  dwells  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  proposi- 
tion, that  '*  by  means  of  the  uninterrupted  tradition  of  the  Roman  Church, 
handed  down  from  the  Apostles  through  the  succession  of  bishops^  they 
(the  Roman  Catholics)  confound  all  those  who,  through  pride  and  ieli* 
ance  upon  their  own  conceits,  or  through  any  other  perverse  infltfienct, 
dare  to  teach  any  thing  else  but  what  is  certified  by  divine  revelatioii, 
and  attempt  to  alter  the  doctrine  which,  like  an  unsoiled  stream  from  s 
pure  fountain,  flows  forth  upon  the  whole  world."  The  synod  farther 
adverts,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  to  the  position  of  the  Popii, 
expressing  in  affectionate  terms  its  sympathy  with  himi  and  ordering  i 
special  day  for  a  general  collection  towards  Ms  relief* 

From  this  the  synod  passes  on  to  the  chief  topic  of  its  deliberattoni) 
the  question  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  which 
it  holds,  in  remarkable  inconsistency  with  its  own  assertions  as  to  the 
purity  and  antiquity  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church,  the  followisg 
language  ^— 

"  The  repeated  solicitations  of  the  bishops,  addressed  to  the  Holy  See 
from  various  parts  of  the  Church,  have  induced  his  holiness  to  seek  the 
advice  of  all  his  colleagues  respecting  the  point  of  doctrine,  that  the 
mother  of  our  Saviour  has  been  preserved  by  divine  grace  from  all  stain 
of  original  sin.  This  has  been  considered  hitherto  as  a  pious  belief 
which  derived  its  strength  and  its  sanction  from  the  festival  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  which  for  some  centuries  past  has  beoi 
celebrated  in  the  whole  Church.  In  the  east  this  festival  has  been 
observed  since  the  fifth  century,  under  the  title  of  the  '  Conception  of 
St.  Anna,'  the  mother  of  the  holy  Virgin ;  whether  it  was  introduced 
in  the  west  before  the  ninth  century  is  not  known.  Every  where  id  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Church,  and  from  the  most  ancient  times,  Mary 
has  been  called  holy  and  immaculate,  as  is  clear  from  the  liturgical 
books  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  St.  Ephrem  of  Syria,  in  the  fourth 
century,  proclaimed  that  her  purity  and  sanctity  far  exceeded  that  of  the 
most  sublime  spirits  which  surround  the  throne  of  God,  since  it  is  her 
special  privilege  to  be  the  Mother  of  the  Incarnate  Word.  '  She  is/  he 
says,  '  an  immaculate  Virgin,  without  stain  or  corruption,  all  chatte 
and  free  from  all  contamination  and  corruption  of  sin^  the  Spouse  of 
God,  the  Mother  of  God,  inviolate,  holy,  holier  than  the  seraphimi  and 
incomparably  more  glorious  than  all  the  heavenly  hosts  ^'  Although 
the  attention  of  the  Church  in  the  primitive  ages  was  specially  fixed 
on  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  although  her  authority  was 
chiefly  employed  against  the  destructive  heresies  which  attacked  it 
directly,  nevertheless  the  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mother  was  vindicated 
by  the  early  Church  as  often  as  it  was  called  in  question*  When 
Nestorius  attempted  to  divide  Christ,  by  attributing  a  distinct  person* 
ality  to  his  human  nature,  the  great  Council  of  Ephesus,  in  proscribing 
this  novelty  proclaimed  Mary  the  Mother  of  God,  conformably  to  the 
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constant  doctrine  of  all  antiquity.  Her  perpetual  virginity  was  subse- 
quently declared,  when  innovators  dared  to  deny  it.  Her  exemption  from 
all  actual  sin  was  established  by  the  holy  Council  of  Trent,  in  a  definition 
of  faith ;  and  the  same  venerable  authority  gave  her  the  designation 
Itnmaculatet  in  a  declaration  annexed  to  the  canons  touching  original 
sin.  The  Fathers  declared  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  include  the 
blessed  and  immaculate  Virgin  in  their  decrees,  but  that  in  this  respect 
the  constitutions  of  Sixtus  IV.  were  to  be  observed.  This  pontiff,  lii 
consequence  of  the  disputes  which  had  arisen  touching  the  immaculate 
conception  of  Mary,  had  found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  prohibition,  under 
heavy  penalties,  against  stigmatising  as  heresy  either  the  pious  senti^ 
ment  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  or  the  contrary  opinion.  It  hap- 
pened  with  regard  to  this  doctrine  as  with  regard  to  several  others,  that 
in  the  course  of  time  doubts  sprang  up  as  to  the  tradition  and  faith  of 
the  Church.  The  disputes  which  arose  on  this  subject  were  tolerated 
by  her  with  the  same  consideration  and  patience  with  which  the  con- 
flict of  opinion  on  the  necessity  of  legal  observances  had  been  endured 
in  the  first  Council  of  Jerusalem,  until  the  voice  of  Peter  put  an  end  to 
the  discussion.  The  Church  abstained  from  a  decisive  judgment  so 
long  as  the  excitement  subsisted,  contenting  herself  with  the  pro^ 
testation  of  the  contending  parties,  that  they  submitted  without  reserve 
to  her  authority,  and  leaving  every  proof  and  every  objection  to  b^ 
maturely  examined  and  weighed  in  the  balances  of  the  sanctuary.  But 
in  permitting  to  the  theologians  the  right  of  private  investigation,  the 
pontiffs  took  care  to  maintain  the  custom  of  celebrating  the  festival,  and 
prohibited,^  under  heavy  penalties,  any  public  expression  of  an  opinion 
derogating  from  the  belief  for  which  the  faithful  felt  a  pious  attachnient. 
"  Since  the  Divine  Scriptures  teach  that  in  Adam  all  men  have  sinned, 
and  that  we  are  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  the  Virgin  Mary,  as 
the  natural  descendant  of  AQam,  would  have  incurred  the  punishment 
common  to  all,  if  she  had  not  been  preserved  from  it  by  Divine  grace. 
The  angel  Gabriel  assured  her  that  she  had  found  grace  before  God, 
and  saluted  her  as  one  full  of  grace.  She  was  declared  blessed  above 
all  women,  both  by  the  heavenly  messenger,  and  by  her  cousin  Elisabeth 
speaking  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  St.  Jerome  represents 
her  as  repairing  by  her  obedience  the  evils  brought  upon  the  human 
race  by  the  disobedience  of  the  Mother  of  the  human  family.  Her 
exemption  from  the  general  curse  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  she 
was  chosen  to  be  the  Mother  of  our  Redeemer,  whose  body  was  formed 
of  her  substance.  St.  Augustine,  speaking  of  original  sin,  which  he 
attributes  in  the  strongest  terms  to  every  child  of  Adam,  observes 
that  he  must  not  be  understood  to  include  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  reference 
to  whom  he  could  not,  for  the  honour  of  our  Lord,  suffer  any  thought  to 
be  conceived  which  should  have  a  tendency  to  sin ;  '  for  we  know,'  he 
saysy  *  that  grace  was  given  her  for  triumphing  over  every  kind  of  sin, 
since  she  has  been  chosen  to  conceive  and  bring  forth  Him  who  is 
essentially  and  supremely  free  from  sin  {De  Naturd  et  Oratid).*  Taking 
this  most  just  principle  for  our  guide,  we  are  enabled  to  interpret  the 
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general  asaertioni  of  the  Fatherii  without  prejudice  to  the  only  and 
blessed  creature  whose  womb,  like  a  sanctified  repository!  baa  borne 
our  Redeemer,  and  whose  paps  have  given  him  suck. 

**  The  living  faith  and  oral  tradition  of  the  Church,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  echo  of  an  ancient  apostolic  tradition,  and  as  the  authentic  ex- 
pression of  a  revealed  verity.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  ever  with  the  sucoesr 
sors  of  the  Apostles,  to  guide  them  into  all  truth,  and  to  call  to  their 
remembrance  the  doctrines  originally  taught  by  Christ,  which  will  endure 
for  ever,  even  though  heaven  and  earth  should  pass  away.  He  watches 
over  them  in  order  that  the  revealed  doctrines  may  be  kept  free  from  all 
admixture  of  error.  *  We  will  not  anticipate  tbe  solemn  judgment  of 
the  supreme  bishop ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  exhort  you,  biethrent  to 
continue  to  entertain  a  tender  devotion  for  the  Mother  of  our  liord,  sinee 
tbe  honour  which  you  pay  her  is  founded  on  the  relation  which  unites 
ber  to  Himi  and  is  an  act  of  homage  to  the  mystery  of  His  inoanmtiaii. 
The  more  you  venerate  the  Mother  as  the  purest  and  holiest  of  cieature^ 
the  deeper  sense  will  you  manifest  of  the  divinity  of  the  Son,^^in  fact,  die 

Sious  servants  of  Mary,  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  have  ever  bofNH 
istinguisbed  by  their  veal  in  maintaining  the  mye teries  of  the  faitb* 
From  St.  £phrem  of  Syria  to  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  and  from  Stt  Tho* 
mas  Aquinas  to  St.  Alphonsus  of  Liguori,  all  have  had  a  burning  love 
to  Jesus  Christ,  and  have  been  noted  for  the  purity  of  their  lives,  an4 
their  aeal  for  Christian  perfection*  On  the  contrary,  those  whe 
attacked  the  veneration  of  the  holy  Virgin  have  readily  faUen  «o  ]ow  m 
to  deny  the  divinity  of  her  Son.  Devotion  towarde  her  ie  w  ontwofk  ot 
the  Church,  which  protects  the  faith  in  tbe  divine  mysteries. 

**  *  We  doubt  not,  beloved  brethren,  that  the  powerful  interoession  of 
Mary  will  obtain,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  our  liord  and 
Redeemer,  from  the  Father  of  lights  and  the  Giver  of  every  good  giAv 
the  necessary  light'  and  aid  for  the  Supreme  Pastor  of  the  Cburohi  ^ 
the  graces  and  blessings  to  be  desired  for  Christ's  people.' " 

The  synodal  letter  concludes  by  tbe  expression  of  a  ferrent  reliancf 
on  the  protection  and  assistance  of  the  Virgiui  amidet  aU  the  dietiurbiinMl 
by  which  tbe  world  if  at  present  agitated* 
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Abt.  I. — Can/essians  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit^  and  some  Mis- 
eellaneaus  Pieces^  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Edited  from 
the  Author'^s  MS,^  by  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  Esq.^  M.A. 
London:  Pickering. 

The  subject  of  the  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  is  one  of  far 
too  great  importance  to  the  Christian  faith  to  permit  any  one, 
ivfao  is  anxious  for  the  maintenance  of  that  faith  to  sit  by  un- 
moved, while  the  authority  of  God^s  Holy  Word  is  directly  or 
indirectly  impugned.    We  know  it  is  very  easy  to  talk  of  "  Biblio- 
latry;'^  and  doubtless  there  have  been  instances  before  now,  in 
which  unreasonable  and  novel  theories  have  strained  the  office  of 
Scripture,  beyond  that  which  the  Divine  wisdom  designed  it  to 
Wfil.    It  was  a  false  theory  which  required  for  every  lawful  rite 
and  ceremony  in  the  Christian  Church,  or  almost  for  every  lawful 
action  of  a  Christian,  the  express  words  and  injunctions  of  Holy 
Writ,  as  if  general  rules  could  never  be  given  by  Code's  Word, 
or  as  if  He  were  bound  to  direct  every  action  immediately  Him- 
self, and  could  not  possibly  leave  any  thing  to  the  discretion  of 
those  whom  He  had  invested  with  authority  in  His  Church. 
And  it  was  a  mistaken  theorj%  which  sought  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tore  for  the  most  authentic  details  on  subjects  of  a  scientific 
nature.      Such  exaggerations  as  these  did  not  spring  from  an 
owr-veneration  for  Scripture  as  the  Word  of  God — for  it  is  im- 
poasible  to  reverence  Scripture  too  highly,  or  to  bow  too  implicitly 
to  its  guidance — but  from  false  conceptions  of  its  nature  and 
objects,  altogether  unauthorized  by  the  univereal  belief  of  Chris- 
tians from  the  beginning,  or  by  any  statements  of  the  Scripture 
itself. 

The  doctrine  of  Christendom  in  all  ages,  from  the  time  of  the 
Apostles  to  the  present  day,  has  uniformly  been  this — that  the 
books  of  the  Holy  Scripture  were  "  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
and  are  profitable  for  doctrine,  reproof,  correction,  instruction  in 
righteousness.**  This  inspiration  has  been  always  believed  to  ex- 
tend to  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  in  such  a  sense  that  every 
article  of  faith,  and  of  morality,'  which  they  teach,  is  to  be  received 
as  of  divine  authority  ;  and  every  fact  which  they  narrate  is  to  be 
considered  as  true.  Within  these  limits  there  have  been,  and 
may  be,  shades  of  difference  in  regard  to  the  precise  limits  of  the 
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inspiration  of  Scripture ;  but,  where  the  general  belief  above  men- 
tioned exists,  all  that  is  essential  is  retained ;  and  differences  on 
minor  details  do  not  affect  the  deposit  of  faith,  or  endanger 
Christianity:  and  happily,  until  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  Christians  have  remained  in  the  possession  of  their  simple 
hereditary  faith  on  this  great  subject,  and  have  avoided  specula- 
tions, questionings,  and  refinements  of  human  philosophy,  which 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  theological  subjects,  is  apt  to  lead  men 
away  from  the  simplicity  of  the  faith  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  into  error, 
heresy,  and  infidelity.      Whatever  may  be  the  distinctions  of 
Babbins,  and  of  some  modern  divines,  as   to   ^'  inspiration  of 
suggestion,"*'   "  inspiration  of  direction,"*'  &c.,  the  belief  of  the 
Christian  Church  at  large  does  not  depend  on  distinctions  of    . 
^this  kind,  or,  for  the  most   part,  even   recognize  them.      We 
I  are  satisfied,  as  our  forefathers  have  ever  been,  with  the  declara- 
j  tion  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  reference  to  the  Old  Testament,—    I 
\  that  it  is  "  given  by  inspiration  of  God  ;"*'  and  with  St.  Peter's    j 
I   assurance,  that  "  the  prophecy  came  not  in  the  old  time  by  the    \ 
will  of  man ;  but  holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost."     We  need  no  proof  of  the  divine  origin  ii 
writings  of  which  the  Eternal  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  has  said, 
**  All  things  that  are  written  in  the  prophets  concerning  the  Son 
of  Man  shall  be  accomplished."     So  it  is  in  vain  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  New  and  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  reject 
the  latter  while  we  receive  the  former ;  because  the  New  Testament 
distinctly  and  throughout  recognizes  the  inspiration  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  its  own   fundamental   principle,  and  loses  all  its 
authority  if  the  Old  Testament  be  rejected.     But  this  cannot 
possibly  be :  we  know,  from  suflficient  evidence,  that  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  were  written  by  those  to  whom  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  was  promised,  to  lead  them  into  all  truth ;  and  received 
universally  in   the  Church,  as  inspired,   at  a  period  when  ^he 
Spirit  of  God  was  shed  abroad  in  all  Churches,  and  must  have 
enabled  them  to  discern  infallibly,  such  inspired  writings  as  were 
made  known  to  them,  from  uninspired  writings.  v 

The  inspiration  of  Scripture,  as  the  Word  of  God,  is,  happily,- 
still  firmly  believed  by  the  whole  Christian  world.  We  do  not 
include  in  this  appellation  those  unbelievers  who,  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere,  have  departed  from  the  faith  in  this  essentiiu 
point,  and  have  thrown  aside  and  rejected  the  formularies  and 
confessions  of  their  own  communions,  which  speak  explicitly  on 
the  subject.  We  have,  in  maintaining  the  Uatholic  Christian 
view  of  inspiration,  the  whole  of  the  Reformation,  both  Foreign 
and  English,  along  with  us.  We  have  the  whole  Oriental  or 
Greek  Church — the  Monophysites  and  Nestorians — the  Eoman 
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Catholic  Church — the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists — the  Old  Soci- 
nians  in  great  part — all  sects  of  Dissenters — the  Presbyterians — 
and,  in  fine,  the  English  Churches.  All  Christendom  are  on  one 
side  of  the  question ;  while  on  the  other  are  the  Bationalists,  and 
Mystics,  and  Philosophers  of  Germany,  and  their  followers  here 
and  there,  in  America  and  England,  who  are,  all  of  them,  in  in- 
surrection againa|t  the  hereditary  belief  of  their  own  Churches  and 
Communions.     / 

This  country  has,  however,  not  been  exempt  from  the  conta- 
gion of  infidel  doctrines  on  this  vital  point.  The  practical  cha- 
racter of  the  English  mind  has,  to  a  great  degree  indeed, 
prevented  the  spread  of  theoretical  unbelief:  but  there  was  a 
contest  waged  in  this  country  a  century  ago  with  the  assailants  of 
Bevelation,  which  was  of  the  most  formidable  description ;  and, 
though  our  writers  defeated  the  audacious  and  persevering 
attempts  of  Tindal,  Bolingbroke,  Hume,  and  their  coadjutors; 
the  poisonous  doctrines  of  these  enemies  of  Bevelation  found  a 
ready  acceptance  in  Germany,  where,  from  many  circumstances 
(doubtless  well  known  to  our  readers),  the  national  mind  became 
gradually  unsettled  in  its  belief;  shifted  from  belief  in  the  national 
confession  of  faith  ;  became  sceptical  on  the  subject  of  the  inspi- 
ration of  Scripture,  or  wholly  rejected  it,  or  devised  some  false 
theory  in  its  place  ;  and  thence,  tossed  about  in  endless  specula- 
tions and  theories,  has  presented  a  melancholy  exemplification  of 
the  words  of  the  Apostle — "  Ever  learning,  and  never  able  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth." 

The  great  characteristic  of  this  class  of  writers  and  thinkers  is, 
in  general,  a  rejection  of  Scripture  as  the  Word  of  God.  We  have 
here  made  use  of  language,  the  justice  and  truth  of  which  will  be 
at  once  denied  by  such  persons.  We  must  therefore  explain  our 
meaning.  We  say,  that  they  reject  the  Word  of  God,  not  in 
words  or  pro/essealy^  but  really  and  in  fact.  They  will  profess 
the  most  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  New  Testament^  and  they 
will  boldly  state  that  they  consider  the  Bible  to  contain  a  divine 
]^velation.  But,  then,  their  meaning  is,  that  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Old  Testament  contain  doctrines  which  are  undoubtedly 
true — which  commend  themselves  at  once  to  the  judgment  as 
divine — Imt  doctrines,  which  derive  their  proof  of  being  divine,  not 
from  the  fact  of  their  being  written  in  Scripture,  because  it  is  ^ 
held  that  Scripture  teaches  falsehood^  that  its  language  is  not  j 
intpiredy  that  its  authors  commit  all  sorts  of  Uimders^  and  that  it 
i$  absurd  to  suppose  them  to  have  written  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  all  parts  of  their  looks;  that  the  truth  does  not  in 
any  degree  depend  on  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  for  its  evidence; 
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such  evidence  being  given  by  the  voice  of  God'^s  Spirit  in  the 
heart  or  conscience. 

Now  then,  if  this  be  really,  in  general,  the  ground  taken  by 
such  writers,  we   maintain    that   their  acknowledgment  of  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture — their  recognition  of  it  as  the  Word  of 
God, — is  a  mere  deception  practised  either  on  others  or  on  them-   . . 
selves  ;  for  the  inspiration  is  supposed  to  be  quite  as  much  in  the    ^ 
mind  of  the  individual  as  of  the  sacred  penman.     That  is  to  sajr,   H 
the  Scriptures  are  no  more  inspired  than  every  indimdaal  w  ^ 
inspired.     The  Scriptures  are  no  certain  guide:    they  are  M   ^ 
of  ignorance,  contradictions,  and  absurdities.     We  may  safely  c 
reject  some  of  their  statements  as  inconsistent  with  reason,  jus-  \ 
tice,  or  piety ;  therefore  they  cannot  be  of  more  authority, — they  % 
cannot  possess  an  authority  different  in  kind  from  that  of  our  o^  x 
reason,  which  is  evidently  liable  to  error.  I 

Thus  the  result  of  those  principles  which  leave  men  at  liberty  | 
to  reject  the  authority  of  such  portion  of  the  Holy  Scripture  as  ^ 
they  deem  inconsistent  with  sound  reason  or  morality,  is  to   ^ 
release  man  from  all  obligation  to  consider  Scripture  as  the  rule   . 
of  faith  or  morals ;  because  it  places  Scripture  on  the  same  lerd 
with  his  own  reason ;  it  leaves  Scripture  without  any  real  autho- 
rity— it  wholly  divests  it  of  the  character  of  a  supernatural  reve- 
lation ;    since  it  is  obvious  that  a  revelation  made    equally  to 
every  one  cannot  be  supernatural,  in  the  common  meaning  of  the 
term. 

Our  attention  has  been  again  drawn  to  this  subject  by  the 
republication  of  Mr.  Coleridge's   "  Confessions  of  an  Enquiring 
Spirit,***  with  other  miscellaneous  pieces,  in  which  Mr.  H.  Nelson 
Coleridge,  the  editor,  has  introduced  a  lengthened  vindication  of 
his  father's  tenets  from  some  statements  and  positions  advanced 
in  this  Review.     We  can,  of  course,  entirely  understand  Mr. 
Coleridge's  feelings  on  the  occasion,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
sympathise  with  them.     It  would  be  superfluous  for  us  to  express 
our  admiration  for  the  poetical  genius  of  Coleridge,  or  our  cordial 
concurrence  with  much  that  he  has  written  ;  nor  are  we  forgetful 
of  the  honour  most  justly  due  to  a  name  which  is  borne  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  and  most  excellent  men  of  the  age.     Yet, 
notwithstanding  our  high  respect,  personally,  for  Coleridge,  we 
must  not  keep  silence  when  we  see  before  us  the  pernicious,  and 
increasingly  pernicious,  results  of  false  maxims  on  most  material 
points,  which  his  speculative  and  philosophical  mind  adopted, 
and  which  a  number  of  his  admirers  have  eagerly  caught  up  and- 
retailed. 

We  have  been  charged  by  the  editor  of  this  work  with  very 
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great  injustice  to  Coleridge,  in  our  estimate  of  his  tenets  on 
reJigious  points.  It  is  our  purpose  at  present  to  show,  by  a 
comparison  of  the  ''  Confessions  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit  ^^  with 
the  writings  of  Blanco  White,  and  Sterling,  and  with  Froude'*s 
"Nemesis  of  Faith,"  that  Coleridge,  Blanco  White,  Sterling,  and 
Froude  agreed  substantially  in  their  view  of  the  authority  of 
Holy  Scripture ;  and  thus  to  evince  the  insecurity  of  Coleridge's 
principle,  and  that  of  his  disciples,  from  its  results. 

The  volume  before  us,  comprising  a  republication  of  the 
"  Confessions  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit, '  is  really  a  curious  one, 
as  illustrative  of  the  views  of  Coleridge  on  religious  subjects ; 
and  it  is  still  more  so,  from  the  evidence  which  it  affords  of  the 
adoption  of  those  views  by  his  disciples.  The  notes  at  the  end 
comprise  a  lengthened  and  elaborate  assertion  of  Coleridge'*s 
theories  on  inspiration.  The  introduction,  written 'by  Joseph 
Henry  Gi:een,  Esq.,  exhibits,  in  the  plainest  and  most  undeniable 
shape,  the  source  from  which  those  theories  were  derived.  It  is 
obvious,  on  the  perusal  of  this  Introduction,  which  was  written 
"  to  obviate  any  mistake,  similar  to  that  which  has  been  already 
made  with  regard  to  the  author's  originality,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
exhibit  without  reserve  the  ground  upon  which  a  charge  of 
plagiarism  might  possibly  be  founded,'' — it  is  obvious,  we  say, 
irom  this  Introduction,  that  the  works  of  Lessing  furnished  a 
very  large  part  of  Coleridge's  opinions  and  materials  for  the 
"Confessions  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit,"  and,  in  fact,  all  that  is 
most  dangerous  and  objectionable  in  that  publication. 

We  must  make  a  few  extracts  from  Mr.  Green's  well-written 
Introduction,  expressing  at  the  same  time  our  sense  of  the 
candid  and  manly  tone  in  which  it  is  written,  and  its  total  free- 
dom from  any  attempt  to  mystify  the  reader,  or  to  conceal  any 
part  of  the  truth.  Mr.  Green  thus  states  the  character  and 
principles  of  Lessing : — 

**  In  order,  however,  to  put  the  reader,  unacquainted  with  the  history 
of  German  literature,  in  possession  of  the  data  which  may  enable  him  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  point  at  issue,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
explain — and  the  account  is  not  without  its  instructive  interest — that 
Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  which 
Germany  has  produced,  mainly  contributed  by  his  critical  sagacity,  his 
forcible  reasoning,  and  by  his  lucid,  pointed,  and  nervous  style,  to 
awaken  a  new  spirit  in  almost  every  branch  of  literature.  It  was  in 
1774,  that  feeling  the  rigidity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  laxity  on  the 
other,  and  the  utter  shallowness  on  all  sides,  of  the  prevailing  theology, 
he  began  to  publish,  in  his  *  Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte  und  Litleratur  aus 
den  Schdtzen  der  Herzoglichen  Bibliothek  zu  Wolfenbutlel^*  the  notorious 
essays,  commonly  called  the  *  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments,'  now  known 
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to  have  been  the  work  of  the  elder  Reimarus,  bat  which  were  long  attri- 
buted to  Lessing  himself.  These  papers  contain  a  bitter  and  factious 
attack  on  all  revealed  religion,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
proceed  from  a  man  who  was  nevertheless  sincere  and  earnest  in  the 
search  for  truth.  At  the  conclusion  of  these  fragments,  which  are  fire 
in  number,  and  in  addition  to  remarks  appended  to  each,  Lessing  ex- 
presses himself  to  the  following  effect : — '  And  now  enough  of  these 
fragments — he,  among  my  readers,  who  would  rather  have  had  me 
spare  them  altogether,  is  assuredly  rather  timid  than  well  informed. 
He  may  be  a  very  devout  Christian,  but  a  very  enlightened  one  he 
certainly  is  not.  He  may  be  a  sincere  well-wisher  to  his  religion,  bat 
he  ought  also  to  have  more  confidence  in  it.* 

"  *  For  in  how  many  ways  may  not  these  objections  and  difficulties 
be  met !  And  suppose  that  absolutely  no  answer  can  be  given :  what 
then  ?  The  learned  theologian  might  indeed  be  at  length  embarrassed  i 
but  the  Christian  likewise  ?  He  certainly  not.  To  the  former  it  might 
be  a  source  of  perplexity  to  see  the  props,  which  he  designed  for  the 
support  of  religion,  thus  shaken  ;  to  find  the  buttresses  thrown  down, 
by  which,  God  willing,  he  would  have  secured  it.  But  how  do  thii 
man's  hypotheses,  and  explanations,  and  proofs  concern  the  Christisnf 
For  him  it  is  already  a  fact,  this  Christianity,  which  he  feels  to  be  lo 
true,  in  which  he  feels  so  blessed.  When  the  paralytic  patient  fedi 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  electric  spark,  what  does  he  care  whether 
Nollet  or  Franklin,  or  whether  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  it 
right?' 

**  *  In  short,  the  letter  is  not  the  spirit,  and  the  Bible  is  not  religion ; 
consequently  objections  to  the  letter  and  the  Bible  are  not  objections 
to  the  spirit  and  religion.' 

"  *  For  the  Bible  manifestly  contains  more  than  essentially  belongs 
to  religion,  and  it  is  a  mere  hypothesis  that  the  Bible  must  be  equally 
infallible  in  that  which  is  superadded.     Besides,  the  religion  was  there 
before  a  Bible  existed.     Christianity  existed  before  Evangelists  and 
Apostles  had  written.     There  elapsed  a  long  period  before  the  first  of 
them  wrote,  and  a  very  considerable  one  before  the  whole  canon  was 
completed.     Much,  therefore,  as  may  depend  upon  these  writings,  yet 
it  is  impossible  that  the  whole  truth  of  religion  can  rest  upon  them. 
If  there  was  a  period  in  which  the  Christian  religion  was  already  thus 
spread,  in  which  it  had  already  possessed  itself  of  so  many  souls,  and 
in  which  as  yet  not  a  letter  of  that  which  has  come  down  to  us  had  been 
perused,  then  it  is  possible  also  that  all  which  Evangelists  and  Apostles 
have  written  might  have  been  lost,  and  yet  that  the  religion  taught  by 
them  might  have  remained.     The  Christian  religion  is  not  true  because 
the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  taught  it,  but  they  taught  it  because  it  is 
true.     Written  traditions  must  be  interpreted  by  their  internal  truth  ; 
and  all  the  written  traditions  can  give  religion  no  internal  truth,  if  it 
have  none.' 

***This,  then,  would  be  the  general  answer  to  a  large  portion  of 
these  fragments,  as  before  said,  in  the  worst  case.*" — ^pp.  x.— xiv. 
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We  offer  no  apolog;^  for  the  above  len^hened  extract,  which 
contains  exactly  the  principle  which  Colendge  and  many  of  his 
school  have  adopted,  where  they  have  enabled  us  to  judge  of  their 
tenets  on  this  point,  and  have  not  spoken  in  general  and  ambi- 
guous terms.  If  Coleridge  had  been  better  acquainted  with 
theological  subjects,  he  would  not  have  been  carried  away  by  such 
shallow  sophistry  as  Lessing  put  forth  in  the  above  extract. 
The  whole  proceeding,  as  narrated  by  Mr.  Green,  wears  the 
character  of  disingenuousness.  Lessing,  it  appears,  publishes  in 
a  periodical  a  series  of  papers  containing  ''  a  bitter  and  factious 
attack  on  all  revealed  religion.'"  He,  however,  evades  responsi- 
bilitv  for  their  publication,  as  far  as  possible,  by  making  remarks 
on  tnem,  and  pretending  to  oppose  them.  But  his  opposition  is  so 
feeble,  that  it  is  perfectly  plain  he  must  have  coincided  in  view  with 
the  writer  of  those  fragments ;  an  inference,  indeed,  which  might 
be  with  some  probability  gathered  from  the  mere  fact  of  his  volun- 
teering to  publish  a  work  of  that  description.  I}y  stating  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  truth  of  religion  is  wholly  independent  of  the 
Scriptures,  he  prepares  the  mind  for  receiving  and  accepting  all 
the  arguments  which  he  had  previously  published  in  these 
fragments  against  the  Scriptures.  The  great  obstacle  to  the 
admission  oi  such  objections  against  Scripture  would,  in  the 
case  of  all  persons  of  small  information,  be.  the  danger  to  which 
their  faith  in  Christianity  would  be  exposed,  if  the  Bible  were 
found  unworthy  of  belief.  Lessing  removes  this  obstacle  by 
teaching  men  to  believe  Christianity,  quite  independently  of  the 
authority  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets.  This  was  really  to 
suggest  to  them,  that  there  was  no  risk  whatever,  in  believing 
the  Bible  to  be  a  mass  of  falsehood,  and  in  holding  that  there 
was  no  supernatural  revelation  at  all.  Lessing,  therefore,  must 
be  considered  as  really  and  effectively  an  infidel  wiiter,  just  as 
much  as  Tom  Paine,  or  any  of  the  more  open  and  candid 
assailants  of  Revelation.  His  attack  was  conducted  with  more 
address  than  that  of  several  other  infidels,  but  his  object  was 
precisely  the  same  as  theirs. 

Now  it  is  a  sad  and  an  instructive  fact  that  Coleridge  should  have 
adopted  Lessing'^s  doctrines  on  all  substantial  points  as  regarded 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  We  would  not  be  understood  as 
instituting  a  comparison  between  Lessing  and  Coleridge,  or  attri- 
buting to  the  latter  the  directly  infidel  objects  which  we  must 
ascribe  to  the  former  ;  the  whole  tone  of  Coleridge's  mind  forbids 
us  to  adopt  any  such  opinion.  At  the  same  time  it  evinces  very 
plainly  the  dangers  of  those  fascinating  speculations  in  which  he 
indulged,  when  under  the  guidance  and  influence  of  German  phi- 
losophy and  criticism.    It  will  also  furnish  a  wholesome  warning 
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against  theories  which  many  of  hb  disciples  have  eageriy  and 
unsuspectingly  adopted. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  be  accused  of  bigotry,  and  considered  to 
evince  an  absolute  deficiency  in  the  first  elements  of  the  philo- 
sophical spirit,  when  we  express  our  persuasion  that  the  earlier 
habits  of  Mr.  Coleridge'*s  mind  were  not  of  such  a  description  as 
should  induce  us  to  look  on  him  with  confidence  as  a  Christian 
teacher.  We  refer  to  a  passage  in  the  present  volume,  in  which 
the  editor  says  that  Coleridge — 

"  From  the  time  that  he  rose  out  of  the  suspense  and  uncertainty  as 
to  his  theological  system,  which  caused  him  to  seek  for  a  while  a  recess 
nith  the  Unitarians,  (whom  he  found,  however,  quite  as  dogmatic  in 
their  narrow  creed  as  the  Church  in  her  wider  one,)  when  the  elements 
of  faith  were  for  his  mind  in  a  sort  of  chaos  that  was  yet  to  be  shaped 
by  reason,  divinely  illumined,  into  a  spiritual  world — was  from  this 
time  forth  a  defender  of  historical  Christianity." — p.  255. 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  Coleridge  began  as  a 
sceptic,  then  took  refuge  vrith  the  Unitarians,  whom,  however, 
he  did  not  find  suflficiently  liberal  for  him,  (whether  on  the  subject 
of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  or  no,  we  cannot  say,)  and  thea 
was  guided  by  Reason, — divinely  illumined  Reason — to  the  choice 
of  religious  views.     We  do  not  read  that  he  was  guided  by  God's 
Holy  Scripture,  or  by  the  instructions  of  God's  Church.    His  sys- 
tem was  formed  by  Reason^  by  philosophy,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  divinely  guided.    If,  however,  this  representation  of  Coleridge's 
views,  as  given  by  the  editor  of  the  volume  before  us,  be  correct,  as 
it  doubtless  is,  we  cannot  much  wonder  at  finding  him  so  readily 
receiving  the  opinions  of  Lessing  on  revelation.     These  opinions, 
with  certain  additions  of  his  own,  he  embodied  in  the  "Confessions 
of  an  Enquiring  Spirit,"  which  is  written  in  the  form  of  letters  to  a 
friend.    We  learn,  from  Archdeacon  Hare**s  Biography  of  Sterling, 
p.  cxxix.,  that  those  "  Confessions,  though  they  were  not  printed 
till  after  Coleridge's  death,  had  been  written  many  years  before ; 
he  kept  them  back  with  the  purpose  of  adding  the  half  which  is 
still  wanting  to  complete  the  argument.''    But  it  appears,  from 
the  same  place,  that  his  friends  were  permitted  to  read  these 
Confessions,  and  to  transcribe  them  ;  and  that  Sterling  "  adopted 
the  views  concerning  inspiration  expressed  in  them,  deeming  those 
views,  as  Coleridge  did,  to  be  thoroughly  compatible  with  a  deep 
and  lively  Christian  faith,  and  with  a  full  reception  of  all  that  is 
essential  in  the  doctrines  of  our  Church." 

We  now  proceed  to  compare  the  "Confessions  of  an  Enquiring 
Spirit "  with  Lessing's  views,  as  above  stated. 
Coleridge  begins  his  "  Seven  Letters  "  by  proposing  for  consi* 
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deration  two  questions,  of  which  the  first  is  this: — "  Is  it  neces- 
sary, or  expedient,  to  insist  on  the  beUef  of  the  divine  origin  and 
authority  of  all  and  every  part  of  the  canonical  books  as  the 
condition,  or  first  principle,  of  Christian  faith  ?"— p.  2. 

After  stating  (as  is  usual  in  works  adverse  to  existing  creeds), 
his  intense  love  of  truth,  and  his  feeling  that  he  should  be  a 
happier  and  more  useful  man  if  he  could  avoid  penetrating  to 
the  root  of  subjects ;  but  that  he  cannot  help  seeking  for  light, 
even  if  it  made  its  way  in  through  a  rent  in  the  wall  of  the 
temple ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  happy  to  state  that 
be  only  finds  the  light  absent  in  one  or  two  side-chapels  not 
essential  to  the  edifice,  and  probably  not  coeval  with  it — hav- 
ing thus  prepared  the  way,  he  further  lays  down  the  articles 
of  his  faith,  in  which  he  includes  a  number  of  the  principal 
Christian  tenets ;  and  in  all  these  points  he  observes,  that  his 
faith  "  is  serene,  unclouded  by  a  doubt/'  "  But^'"''  he  proceeds, 
"there  is  a  Book,  of  two  parts,  each  part  consisting  of  several 
books.''  He  acknowledges  that  he' has  "  a  strong  and  awful  pre- 
possession in  ita  favour. "^^  But  "he  will  not  leave  it  in  the  power 
of  unbelievers  to  say,  that  the  Bible  is  for  him  only  what  the 
Koran  is  for  the  deaf  Turk,  and  the  Vedas  for  the  feeble  and 
acquiescent  Hindoo.  No ;  he  will  retire  up  into  the  mountain, 
and  hold  secret  converse  with  his  Bible,  above  the  contagious 
blastments  of  prejudice,  and  the  fog-blight  of  selfish  super- 
stition."— p.  9. 

Having  got  above  these  "  blastments "  and  "fog-lights,"  Cole- 
ridge declares  that  "  the  Word  that  was  from  the  beginning," — 
the  Light  of  which  light  itself  is  but  the  Shechinah," — is  given  to 
every  man ;"  and  that,  "  if  any  difference  appears  between  this 
inner  light  or  Word,  and  the  written  letter  or  Scripture,  he  will 
"  be  thankful  for  what  he  has — and  wait,^'' 

So  far  we  have  these  principles  laid  down : — that  the  Christian 
faith  is  something  which  stands  by  itself,  distinct  from  the  Scrip- 
tures; that  there  is  an  inward  light,  a  kind  of  inspiration  given 
to  every  individual ;  and  that,  if  the  teaching  of  this  inward  light 
appears  to  differ  from  Scripture,  we  are  not  hound  at  once  to  submit 
to  Scripture. 

He  observes  next,  that  he  has  perused  the  Bible  with  these 
feelings;  and  that  he  has  "met  every  where  more  or  less  copious 
sources  of  truth,  and  power,  and  purifying  impulses — that  he  has 
found  words  for  his  inmost  thoughts,  songs  for  his  joy,  other 
causes  for  his  hidden  griefs,  and  pleadings  for  his  shame  and 
feebleness."  In  short,  whatever  "/n^fe  him"  [or  meets  his  own 
feelings  and  wants]  bears  witness  for  itself,  that  it  has  proceeded 
from  a  Holy  Spirit,  even  from  the  same  Spirit,  "  which,  remaining 
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in  itself,  yet  regenerateth  all  other  persons,  and  in  all  age«| 
entering  into  holy  souls^  maketh  them  friends  of  God,  and' 
prophets  {Wisd.  vii.)^ — ^p.  11. 

Thus  the  authority  of  God's  word— of  the  Holy  Scriptures— il 
determined  wholly  and  entirely  by  its  accordance  with  the  sup- 
posed inner  light  or  Word  in  each  individual.  It  is  only  if,  and 
where.  Scripture  concurs  with  the  deductions  of  this  inner  liglit 
(which,  of  course,  cannot  be  distinguished  practically  from  tU 
reason  and  feelings),  that  it  is  to  be  recognized  as  divine.  As  W^ 
remarks  afterwards,  "  whatever  Jlneh  me ""  (that  is,  gives  ex* 
pression  to  my  deepest  feelings  and  thoughts,  pp.  10,  11,) 
**  brings  with  it  an  irresistible  evidence  of  its  having  proceed^ 
from  the  Holy  Spirit."" — p.  13. 

Thus  the  evidence  of  divine  truth  existing  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture is  entirely  founded  on  its  agreement  with  our  own  convic- 
tions, independently  of  Scripture.  Truths  in  Scripture  are  be- 
lieved to  have  proceeded  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  became  the  Spirit 
of  God  has  already  taught  them  to  us.  So  that  the  Scripture  has 
no  authority  except  so  far  as  it  meets  our  judgment.  When  it 
does  not  do  this,  it  is  without  any  evidence  of  divinity. 

Accordingly,  in  perfect  consistence  with  this  principle,  Cole- 
ridge goes  on  to  state  that  there  is  a  doctrine  with  regard  to 
Scripture  which  "startles  his  belief.*'  (p.  12.)  This  doctrine,  in 
short,  requires  him  to  believe,  that  "not  only  what  finds  me" 
[that  is,  not  only  what  agrees  with  my  divmely-inspired  and, 
to  me,  infallible  reason],  "  but  that  all  that  exists  in  the  sacred 
volume^  and  which  I  am  bound  to  find  therein,  was  not  alone 
inspired  by,  that  is,  composed  by  man  under  the  actuating  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit  [which,  on  Coleridge's  principles,  would 
not  invest  them  with  any  authority  over  others,  because  the  eternal 
word  and  light  is  given  to  every  one  alike]  ;  but  likewise  dictated 
by  an  infallible  intelligence ;  that  the  writers,  each  and  all  of  them, 
were  divinely  informed  as  well  as  inspired.  Now  here  all  evasion, 
all  excuse,  is  cut  off." — pp.  13,  14. 

This  doctrine  Coleridge  rejects  and  contends  against.  He  will 
acknowledge  that  Scripture  contains  divine  tnith,  because  his 
inward  light  or  reason  tells  him  so ;  but  he  will  not  admit  that 
Scripture  is  infallible — that  is  to  say,  he  holds  that  it  is  not  the 
Word  of  God  in  any  other  sense  than  as  the  persuasions  of  each 
individual's  mind  are  the  word  of  God.  He  will  not  admit  that 
the  individual  judgment  or  reason  is  bound  to  submit  to  scriptural 
authority.  He  objects  to  any  view  of  Scripture  inspiration  which 
gives  it  authority  and  control  over  reason,  which  he  supposes  to 
be  just  as  divinely  inspired  as  Scripture  itself. 

Our  object  in  these  remarks  is  to  ascertain  and  describe  the 
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doctrine  of  Coleridge,  not  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  argu- 
ments on  which  he  founds  his  views ;  and  therefore  we  shall  pass 
over  much  in  his  volume  which  is  deserving  of  notice,  as  supplying 
the  usual  arguments  against  scriptural  authority,  grounded  on  the 
difficulties  about  the  formation  of  the  Canon  ;  the  alleged  absence 
of  any  sufficient  declaration  in  Scripture  itself,  and  the  petitio 
principii  which  would  be  involved  in  alleging  any  such  proof;  the 
impossibility  of  admitting  any  modified  view  of  inspiration,  or 
allowing  that  the  language  of  Scripture  can  be,  in  any  degree  or 
respect^  otherwise  than  infallible,  if  its  infallibility  be  admitted  as  an 
inspired  book.  His  interpretation  of  St.  PauPa  language,  2  Tim. 
iii.  16,  is,  that  the  Old  Testament  collectively  was  inspired; 
but  that  we  are  not  to  understand  the  Apostle  to  speak  of  every 
part  of  the  Old  Testament*  (pp.  26 — 28.)  He  endeavours  to  put 
the  same  interpretation  on  our  Lord's  ov^n  references  to  the  Old 
Testament.  His  objection  to  consider  the  Bible  inspired  (in  the 
Christian  sense  of  the  term)  is,  that  such  a  doctrine  *'^ petrifies  at 
once  the  whole  body  of  Holy  Writ  with  all  its  harmonious  and 
symmetrical  gradations,  &c.  &c.  (p.  38) ;  that  is  to  say,  it  pre- 
sents a  positive,  objective  creed,  which  imposes  some  restraints 
on  the  speculations  of  the  "  divinely-inspired  "  reason  of  man. 

Coleridge  subsequently  speaks  with  contempt  of  those  who 
attempt  to  write  harmonies  of  the  gospels,  and  to  reconcile  Scrip- 
ture with  history,  &c.,  "  and  all  to  do  away  some  half-score  appa* 
rent  discrepancies  in  the  chronicles  and  memoirs  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  f  (p.  42.)  All  this  care  arises  from  a  belief  that 
the  Scriptures  were  inspired  by  God ;  and  of  course  it  is  very 
absurd,  if  inspiration  is  rejected.  For,  in  this  case,  it  is  not  of 
the  least  consequence,  if  the  writers  of  Scripture  are  convicted 
of  all  kinds  of  errors  and  mistakes,  and  even  false  doctrines.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  result  of  this  mode  of  argument  we  have  the 
following  words  dropt  en  passant^  where  the  author  shows  the 
absurdity  of  quoting  texts  from  all  parts  of  Scripture  in  support 
of  some  doctrine. 

**  Accommodations  of  elder  scriptural  phrases — that  favourite  orna- 
ment and  garnish  of  Jewish  eloquence — incidental  allusions  to  familiar 
notions,  traditions,  apologues — (for  example,  the  dispute  between  the 
devil  and  the  archangel  Michael  about  the  body  of  Moses,  Jude  9)— 
fancies  and  anachronisms  imported  from  the  synagogue  of  Alexandria,  by, 
or  together  with,  the  Septuagint  version,  and  applied  as  mere  argumenta 
ad  hominem — (for  example,  the  delivery  of  the  Lord  by  the  disposition  of 
angels,  Acts  vii.  53  ;  Gal.  iii.  19  ;  Heb.  ii.  2)— these,  detached  from 
their  context,  and,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  sacred  writer,  first 
raised  into  independent  theses^  and  then  brought  together  to  produce  or 
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sanction  some  new  credendum^  for  which  neither  separately  could  have 
furnished  a  pretence  !" — p.  51. 

We  haye  abo  the  arguments  urged  by  Bonianists  against  tiie 
authority  of  Scripture  reproduced  (p.  53,  &c.) ;  and  the  author 
rity  of  the  Church  is  nominally  admitted,  with  the  object  of 

Eulling  down  that  of  the  Bible.  We  purposely  say  '*  nominafly," 
ecause  the  same  fundamental  principle  of  an  inward  Divine 
light,  which  leaves  Scripture  without  authority,  miist  equally 
leave  the  Church  without  authority  over  individual  judgments. 
Goleridgre  complains  that  men  of  all  denominations  at  meetings 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  assert  "  that  the  BiUe 
was  not  to  be  regarded  or  reasoned  about  as  other  good  books 
are  or  may  be  ;  that  the  Bible  is  different  in  kind,  and  stood  by 
itself.'**  (p.  59.)  To  this  doctrine  Coleridge  decidedly  objects^ 
and  argues  against  it,  declaring  that  a  man  '^  may  be  a  Christian 
on  his  own  faith  r  and  that  he  should  not  be  an  infidel  on  the 
score  of  what  other  men  include  in  their  Christianity,  (p.  61.) 

Coleridge  would  thus  deal  with  infidel  objectors  to  the  Bible:— 

^^  All  men  of  learning,  even  learned  unbelieyers,  admit  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  objections,  urged  in  the  popular  works  of 
infidelity,  to  this  or  that  yerse  or  chapter  of  the  Bible  prove 
only  the  ignorance  or  dishonesty  of  the  objectors.     But  let  it  be 
supposed  for  a  moment  that  a  few  remain  hitherto  unanstoered^ 
nay,  that  to  your  judgment  and  feelings  they  appear  unanswer- 
able.     What  follows  ?     That  the  Apostle  and  Nicene  Creeds  is 
not  credible,  the  Ten  Commandments  not  to   be   obeyed,  the 
clauses  of  the  Lord'^s  Prayer  not  to  be  desired,  or  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  not  to  be  practised."  (p.  86.)     And   then  he 
quotes  some  passages  and  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  he 
points  out  as  objectionable  or  incredible,  and  asks  whether  vfQ 
must  therefore  disbelieve  the  whole.     He  therefore  adyises  the 
inquirer  to  "  take  up  the  Bible  as  he  would  any  other  body  of 
ancient  writings."'  (p.  90.)     The  generally  received  doctrine  on 
this  point,  which  teaches  us  to  receive  the  Scriptures  as  the 
inspired  word  of  God,  he  calls  "  Bibliolatry.*'  (p.  92.) 

We  have  endeavoured  fairly  to  represent  Coleridge'*s  views  on 
this  most  important  question,  and  we  feel  assured  that  no  sub- 
stantial error  can  be  pointed  out  in  the  statement  which  has 
been  made. 

Now  the  first  point  to  remark  is  this :  Lessing's  view  is  really 
identical  in  all  points  with  that  of  Coleridge ;  and  Mr.  Green 
has,  in  the  volume  before  us,  proved  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt 
that  Coleridge  followed  Lessing,  and  derived  his  views  from  him, 
though  he  added  some  features  of  his  own. 
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Lessing  and  Coleridge  agree  in  maintaining,  that  if  the  argu- 
ments of  infidels  against  certain  parts  of  Scripture  should  be 
irresistible,  the  Christian's  faith  need  be  in  no  degree  affected : 
he  may  still  hold  all  his  creed,  and  believe  what  is  true  is  Scrip- 
ture, because  hQ  feels  its  truth,  or  because  he  has  an  inward  light 
which  enables  him  to  discriminate  and  appropriate  truth.  Objec- 
tions to  the  Bible  are,  consequently,  matters  of  no  moment ; 
nay,  the  Scripture  is  to  be  regarded  and  treated  exactly  like  any 
other  good  old  book,  and  criticised  boldly  and  freely  without  fear 
of  consequences,  because  it  is  mere  superstition  and  absurdity  to 
believe  that  it  was  written  under  any  such  inspiration  as  should 
induce  us  to  treat  it  differently  from  any  other  book. 

Such,  then,  in  a  few  words  is  the  principle  of  Lessing  and  of 
Coleridge.  The  former  accompanied  his  statement  by  the  publi- 
cation of  a  series  of  "  bitter  and  factious  attacks  on  revealed 
religion ;"  the  latter  gave  only  a  few  specimens  of  what  might 
be  done.  He  did  not  enter  much  into  detail  in  pointing  out 
Scripture  errors.  But  what  is  the  necessary  result  of  both  Cole- 
ridge's and  Lessing's  doctrine  ?  It  is  this  :  According  to  them 
a  man  may  be  an  excellent  Christian,  and  may  hold  all  the  doc- 
trines of  the  faith ;  and  yet  he  may  without  scruple  assail  the 
truth  and  morality  of  a  great  part  of  the  Scriptures,  and  abso- 
lutely deny  that  he  is  bound  to  recognize  in  the  Scriptures  any 
authority  to  which  he  must  bow  his  own  reason  or  feelings. 

When  we  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  it  certainly  does  seem 
strange  to  us  to  find  the  editor  of  the  work  before  us  saying  in 
his  notes : — 

*'  I  have  never  doubted  for  a  moment  that  the  accusations  brought 
against  the  little  work  which  stands  foremost  in  this  volume,  namely, 
that  it  denies  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  undermines  the 
faith  in  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  must  put  out  itself  in  proportion 
as  the  book  is  read  with  ordinary  intelligence ;  that  it  is  even  now 
dead  for  all  who  have  read  the  book." — p.  233. 

Most  devoutly  do  we  wish  that  it  were  in  our  power  to  acquit 
Coleridge  of  denying  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  undermining 
the  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God ;  but  facts  are  stub- 
bom  things,  and  no  reasoning  can  withstand  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Coleridge  s  own  work.  We  cannot  recommend  its  indiscriminate 
perusal,  because  it  is  calculated  to  sow  the  seeds  of  doubt  on 
essential  points ;  but  those  who  do  read  it  will  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  correctness  of  our  statements,  as  compared  with  those  of 
Mr.  Nelson  Coleridge. 

Now,  it  is  a  senous — a  very  serious  fact — that  some  amongst 
our  writers — men  of  no  ordinary  intelligence — men  of  ^<:iQ4.  \w- 
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tentions  apparently,  in  some  respects — have  been  very  strongly 
and  decidedly  under  the  influence  of  Goleridge^s  views  on  this 

Eoint.  Sterling  acted  fully  and  unreservedly  on  the  principles  of 
is  master ;  and  there  are  passages,  in  the  writings  of  Arch- 
deacon Hare,  more  particularly  in  his  Memoir  of  Sterling,  which 
lead  to  the  inference,  that  he  has  also  adopted  the  views  of  Cole- 
ridge. We  cannot  suppose  that  persons  who  look  up  to 
Coleridge  as  their  master — who  are  always  lauding  him  as  the 
"  sovereign  of  modern  thought,''  and  using  similar  expressions — 
can  feel  any  objection  to  his  tenets  on  the  inspiration  of  Scripture. 
Did  they  share  in  that  "  popular,''  or  rather  "  universal,"  Chris- 
tian and  Catholic  faith,  which  they  on  all  occasions  ridicule  and 
sneer  at,  they  would  look  with  horror  on  such  tenets  as  those  of 
Coleridge  and  Lessing ;  and,  while  they  might  excuse  the  indi- 
viduals who  advanced  such  heretical  and  infidel  doctrines,  they 
would  be  very  far,  indeed,  from  holding  up  such  men  to  admira- 
tion as  leaders  in  a  religious  cause.  They  would  rather  shrink 
from  association  with  them  in  any  such  cause. 

We  now  proceed  to  show  the  identity  of  Coleridge's  principles 
with  those  of  Froude,  in  the  "  Nemesis  of  Faith."  This  work, 
offensive  as  it  is  in  tone  and  aggressively  infidel  as  it  is  in  cha- 
racter, presents,  of  course,  a  very  strong  contrast  in  these  respects 
to  Coleridge's  writings ;  and  yet  it  is  written  on  the  same  princi- 
ples as  those  of  the  "  Confessions  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit;"  and 
no  one  who  has  embraced  the  doctrines  of  that  work  can  con- 
sistently find  the  slightest  fault  with  Fronde's  "  Nemesis  of 
Faith."  This  will,  perhaps,  seem  a  startling  assertion  to  some  of 
the  admirers  of  Coleridge ;  and  yet  it  is  certainly  true.  The  fact 
can  be  very  easily  established  by  a  few  citations  from  the 
"  Nemesis  of  Faith." 

"  What  Plato  says  of  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  I  say  of  that  of 
the  Hebrews,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  Hebrew  mythology  is  as  insult- 
ing to  the  pure  majesty  of  God,  or  as  injurious  in  its  direct  effects  to 
those  who  are  brought  to  believe  it.  But  I  am  sure  that  it  contains 
things,  which  are  both  insulting  and  injurious — and  because,  to  all 
thinking  persons,  who  conscientiously  use  the  faculties  which  God  has 
given  them,  large  portions  of  it  have  become  equally  incredible  with  the 
Greek ;  it  may,  therefore,  indirectly,  be  even  more  injurious,  as  per- 
mitting the  mind  to  cling  to  it  with  an  attachment  which  will  render 
the  struggle  at  parting  more  violent  and  more  convulsive."-— p.  v. 

This  suffices  as  a  specimen  of  the  tenets  of  this  author  ia 
respect  of  the  Bible.  The  question  is,  then,  what  is  the  oracle 
in  religious  questions?  The  answer  is  given  in  the  following 
description  of  the  hero  of  the  ''  Nemesis  of  Faith." 


\ 
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"  His  general  heart  is  sound — it  will  not  give  him  false  answers  on 
the  early  history  of  the  Bible,  or  on  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state;  but, 
vhen  his  own  private  heart  begins  to  listen  to  its  own  private  emotions, 
all  goes  wrong  with  him." — pp.  vii,  viii. 

That  there  is  in  man  some  inherent  natural  power  to  find  its 
way  through  all  difficulties  to  truth,  is  thus  asserted : — 

"  The  child  brings  with  it  into  the  world  the  impulse  to  turn  to 
Him ;  the  first  effort  of  the  dawning  mind  is  ever  towards  heaven, 
and,  when  this  instinct  receives  its  proper  culture,  there  is  no  danger 
that,  when  the  child  grows  to  be  a  man,  he  will  not  find  light  and 
itrength  enough  to  clear  him  of  every  perplexity,  and  carry  him  safely 
tlurongh  every  trial."— p.  ix. 

While,  however,  this  author  asserts  reason  or  some  natural 
ingiinct  as  the  sole  arbiter  in  religious  matters,  he  is  willing;  to 
receive  the  New  Testament,  provided  he  is  not  obliged  to  consider 
it  inspired. 

"  I  do  not  dishonour  the  Bible.  I  honour  it  above  all  books.  The 
Kew  Testament  alone,  since  I  have  been  able  to  read  it  humanly^  has 
to  me  outweighed  all  the  literature  of  the  world.  It  is  because  we  dis* 
honour  it  by  making  it  an  idol "  [we  are  here  reminded  of  Coleridge's 
expression — "Bibliolatry"]  "and  destroy  its  power  by  the  foolish 
means  with  which  we  think  to  enhance  it,  that  I  have  said  what  I  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  say."— p.  xv. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  that  ^^  large  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment^^ are  as  incredible  as  the  Greek  mythology,  and  though  the 
Bible  in  general  is  a  mere  human  book,  and  may  be  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  extinct  mythologies,  the  author  still  considers 
himself  to  honour  the  Bible  above  all  books,  and  merely  to  reject 
extravagant  and  superstitious  notions  connected  with  it. 

The  following  passage,  as  bearing  on  our  present  subject,  is 
deserving  of  remark.  The  author  is  arguing  against  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scripture ;  and  amongst  other  points  he  urges, 
Uiat  the  notion  of  inspiration  entirely  destroys  all  the  interest  we 
feel  in  Scripture,  as  the  expression  of  the  feelings  of  individuals. 

"  Oh,  heavens !  how  our  hearts  bleed  with  the  poor  mourners  by  the 
waters  of  Babylon  ;  how  we  exult  with  them,  and  share  their  happi- 
ness in  the  glorious  hymns  they  poured  out  on  their  return,  if  we  may 
believe  that  it  was  they  themselves  whose  souls  were  flowing  out  there 
in  passionate  simplicity.  But  how  are  we  flung  back  upon  ourselves, 
perplexed,  confused,  and  stupified,  when  we  are  told  that  all  this  is,  as 
Coleridge  calls  it,  but  a  kind  of  superhuman  ventriloquism." — p.  23. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  passage  in  Coleridge  here  referred  to. 
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It  occurs  in  the  '^  Confessions  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit,^  and  it 
wilt  appear  that  the  above  araument  is  actually  iorrotoed  from 
Colenage^  whose  words  are  as  fellows  : — 

"  In  the  self-oblivion  of  these  heroes  of  the  Old  Testament,  their 
elevation  above  all  low  and  individual  interests;  above  all,  in  the 
entire  and  vehement  devotion  of  their  total  being  to  their  Divine  Mas- 
ter, I  find  a  lesson  of  humility,  a  ground  of  humiliation,  and  a  shaming, 
yet  rousing  example  of  faith  and  fealty.  But  let  me  once  be  persuaded 
that  all  these  heart-awakening  utterances  of  human  hearts — of  men  of 
like  faculties  and  passions  with  myself,  murmuring,  rejoicing,  suffering, 
triumphing — arc  but  as  a  Ditina  Commedia  of  a  superhuman — oh,  bear 
with  me,  if  I  say — ventriloquism  .  •  •  .  all  is  gone,  all  sympathy  at 
least,  and  all  example." — pp.  37,  38. 

The  "Nemesis  of  Faith''  rejects  the  Old  Testament  because 
(amongst  other  reasons)  it  represents  God  as  a  cruel  and  unjust 
Being.  Now  Coleridge,  and  those  who  accept  his  principles, 
cannot  possibly  object  to  any  such  course.  They  hold  religion  to 
be  wholly  independent  of  belief  in  the  Scriptures.  They  teach  us, 
that  we  may  allow  or  assert  as  many  errors  as  we  please  in  the 
Old  or  the  New  Testament,  but  still  our  faith  need  not  be  in  the 
least  shaken — and  why  ?  Because  our  reason,  or  instinct,  or  (as 
Coleridge  calls  it)  the  word  or  light  operating  within  us,  makes 
us  competent  and  self-sufficient  judges  in  all  religious  questions. 
The  only  peculiarity  in  the  "  Nemesis  of  Faith,"  is  the  fury  and 
bitterness  with  which  it  assails  Revelation,  and  which  is  probably 
not  less  than  that  which  Lessing  manifested  in  the  work  from 
which  Coleridge  derived  his  ideas.  Coleridge  does  not  so  much 
directly  attack  Revelation,  as  point  out  how  it  may  be  attacked, 
and  show  that  its  recognition  is  a  non-essential. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  Coleridge,  in  his  "  Confessions  of  an 
Enquiring  Spirit,*"  teaches  the  very  same  principles  which  have 
enabled  sdl  the  worst  and  most  outrageous  of  the  Grerman  Rs^ion- 
alists  to  get  rid  of  every  fact  and  doctrine  which  displeases  them 
in  the  Bible.  Coleridge'^s  and  Lessing^s  principles  make  short 
work  with  doctrines,  miracles,  history,  &c.  According  to  them, 
you  may  expunge  from  the  Bible,  as  uninspired^  whatever  does 
not  "  find "  you,  or  commend  itself  to  your  judgment  as  true  or 
good.  Any  amount  or  degree  of  Rationalistic  criticism  may 
find  shelter  under  such  principles.  Every  miracle  may  be  denied. 
The  Apostles  may  be  regarded  as  misinformed  or  prejudiced. 
The  Son  of  God  may  be  considered  a  mere  human  being ;  or  even 
his  existence  may  be  denied.  The  principle  is  wide  enough  to 
include  every  shade  of  Rationalism. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  show  the  identity  of  Sterling's  views 
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on  the  subject  of  inspiration  with  those  of  Coleridge.  The  <Jon- 
nexion  here  is  described  by  Archdeacon  Hare  in  his  "  Biography 
of  Sterling  f'— 

"  A  variety  of  influences,  among  others  the  fascination  of  Coleridge's 
genius,  drew  him  away  from  this  negative  state,  and  wrought  a  temporary 
reconciliation  with  that  which  is  best  and  soundest  in  the  faith  and  insti- 
tutions of  his  countrymen.  Under  these,  and  other  calming  and  sobering 
influences,  he  took  orders.  How  he  did  so,  how  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  duties  thus  incurred  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul,  we  have  seen« 
Still  there  was  always  a  broad  divergence  in  his  opinions  from  those 
which  are  held  by  the  great  body  of  the  Church,  the  very  same  diver- 
gence of  which  Coleridge  speaks"  \we  should  rather  have  said — **  which 
Coleridge  exhibited"]  "  in  his  *  Confessions  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit.' 
Those  Confessions,  though  they  were  not  printed  till  after  Coleridge's 

death,  had  been  written  many  years  before Sterling,  however, 

had  read  them  in  manuscript  with  delight  and  sympathy,  had  been  per- 
mitted to  tiCnscribe  them,  and  had  adopted  the  views  concerning  inspira* 
tion  expressed  in  them,  deeming  these  views,  as  Coleridge  did,  to  be 
thoroughly  compatible  with  a  deep  and  lively  Christian  faith,  and  with 
a  full  reception  of  all  that  is  essential  in  the  doctrines  of  our  Church/' 
—Sterling's  Life,  pp.  128,  129. 

Here,  by  Archdeacon  Hare's  own  avowal,  Sterling  derived  his 
views  on  inspiration  from  Coleridge.  What  were  Sterling's  views  t 
We  shall  make  one  or  two  extracts. 

"  I  sent  to  England  for  a  volume  on  Inspiration  lately  published  by 
a  learned  Dissenter,  a  Dr.  Henderson.  He  means  well  enough,  but 
merely  takes  the  old  ground,  and   makes   no   attempt  to   meet  the 

obvious  ohjections  as  to  discrepancies,  &c But  make  it  ever 

so  plain,  that  in  upsetting  this  dead  idol  [inspiration]  one  was  striving 
for  Christianity,  and  not  for  critical  and  historical  science  merely,  yet  I 
am  persuaded  that  any  clergyman  caught  in  the  fact  must  abandon  all 
Dotioji  of  acting  for  the  future  in  any  ecclesiastical  function.  It  has 
struck  me  that,  if  my  life  should  he  prolonged,  as  I  must  probably,  at 
all  events,  relinquish  all  public  ministrations,  I  might  perhaps  be  pecu- 
liarly well  situated  for  trying  to  do  some  good  of  this  kind  to  theology. 
Tfie  materials  are  all  prepared  and  abundant  in  the  books  of  the  Germans. 
I  find  that  I  could  not  conscientiously  publish  the  things  I  wrote  some 
time  ago  about  the  Old  Testament.  The  earlier  portions  of  it  seem  to 
me  too  uncertain  to  justify  me  in  professing  that  thorough  and  religious 
faith  in  them  which  I  do  not  entertain." — ^p.  95. 

**  I  seem  to  see  distinctly  that  the  hour  must  come  for  the  disclosure  in 
England  of  a  scientific  theory  of  the  Bible  ;  which,  however,  will  not, 
in  my  view,  directly  affect  the  faith  of  the  multitude,  but  will  certainly 
modify  all  our  theology  and  theological  no-education.  I  hold  it  nearly 
immaterial  for  the  ultimate  result,  whether  this  revolution  a\\^\V  V^^ 
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brought  about  by  the  writings  of  an  iufideV,  or  of  a  scientific  believer." 
—p.  106.  . 

"  All  the  higher  minds  of  Germany,  beginning  at  least  with  Lessing 
[Coleridge's  guide],  have  seen  and  taught  .  .  .  that  human  existence, 
and  the  universe  which  it  belongs  to,  are  alike  manifestations  of  a  higher 
idea,  which  breaks  out  in  all  true  knowledge,  and  above  all,  but  not 
exclusively,  in  what  is  called,  and  is,  revelation.*' — Sterling's  Remains^ 
i.  262. 

In  describing  Mr.  Carlyle's  principles,  he  says  : — 

**  Neither  is  that  for  him  the  solid,  abiding,  inexhaustible,  which  is 
Teceived  as  such  by  popular  acquiescence.  It  must  needs  be  a  truth 
which  the  spirit,  cleared  and  strengthened  by  manifolcl  knowledge  and 
experience,  and,  above  all,  by  strong  and  stedfast  endeavours,  can  rest 
in,  and  say :  *  This  I  meaUy  not  because  it  is  told  me,  were  my  informants 
all  the  schools  of  rabbins,  or  a  hierarchy  oj  angels;  but  because -I 
bave  looked  into  it,  tried  it,  found  it  healthful  and  sufficient,  and  thus 
Icnow  that  it  will  stand  the  stress  of  life.'  We  may  be  right  or  wrong 
in  our  estimate  of  Mr.  Carlyle ;  but  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  suppoupg 
that  on  this  kind  of  anvil  all  truly  great  men  have  been  fashioned,  and 
of  metal  thus  honest  and  enduring." — i.  272. 

In  the  system  which  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  by  these 
extracts,  we  have  an  exact  reproduction  of  Lessing^s  and  Cole- 
ridge's views,  the  only  difference  bein^  that  Sterling  agrees  with 
Lessing  in  actually  attacking  the  Scriptures  as  incredible,  while 
Coleridge  only  maintains  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  and  righi  to 
think  them  incredible.  The  pupil  has  only  carried  out  practically 
what  the  master  taught  theoretically.  Sterling  was,  notwith- 
standing his  assertion  to  the  contrary,  quite  ready  to  "  blaze  up'' 
in  opposition  to  popular  prejudices.  Coleridge  contented  himself 
with  committing  his  rationalism  to  writing,  and  circulating  it  in 
manuscript  and  by  conversation  amongst  his  friends.  It  was  a  kind 
of  Disciplina  Arcani^  which  was  disclosed  to  the  initiated.  We 
are  not  imputing  any  intentional  deception,  or  any  underhand 
proceeding  to  Coleridge.  We  entirely  disclaim  any  such  inten- 
tion in  making  these  remarks,  for  we  have  no  grounds  whatever 
on  which  to  accuse  him  of  any  such  conduct,  nor  even  to  throw 
any  suspicion  on  his  motives.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that 
these  rationalistic  writings  appear  to  have  been  in  private  circu- 
lation for  many  of  the  later  years  of  Ooleridge"*s  life,  and,  wd- 
withstanding  this^  such  men  as  Messrs.  Hare,  Maurice,  and 
others,  continued  to  look  up  to,  and  refer  to  Coleridge  on  all 
occasions,  as  their  leader  and  master.  This  has  continued  even 
to  the  present  time,  though  the  "  Confessions  of  an  Enquiring 
Spirit"  were  published  so  long  ago  as  1840. 
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We  next  come  to  Blanco  White,  the  connexion  of  whose  name 
with  that  of  Ooleridge  in  this  Review  has  given  vast  offence  to  the 
partisans  of  the  latter.  In  referring  again  to  Blanco  White,  we 
must  distinctly  explain  that  we  do  not  pretend  to  identify  his 
tenets  in  their  detail  with  Ooleridge,  no  more  than  we  should 
inier  identity  of  view  in  all  points  between  Ooleridge,  Lessing, 
Sterling,  Froude,  or  any  of  the  Rationalists,  from  their  accordance 
in  a  leading  principle.  The  fact  is,  that  the  acloptipn  of  thj^ir 
chief  principle,  the  supremacy  of  human  reason,  or  inward  light, 
necessarily,  and  as  a  matter  pf  po^r^p,  leiads  to  ipfinitp  diversity  of 
qpinion,  ranging  trou\  UltFa-rationalism,  through  the  variou3i 
stages  of  UQitariani^ro,  lUuminism,  Sectarianism,  Catholicism, 
and  Romanism,  up  to  the  utmost  verge,  where  it  developes  into 
Polytheism.  It  includes  all  conceivable  theories,  and  doctrines^, 
and  denials  of  doctrines,  and  heresies,  and  speculations.  It  may^ 
vvith  S|)erljng  andi  ipiancQ  White,  a^^ail  Bevplation ;  it  mf^y  with 
others  pay  it  respect ;  ip  m^y  with  Froude  rqppf?  t^Q  article^  pf 
tibe  Ohristian  faith ;  it  may  with  Newman,  or  Pusey,  or  Ward, 
l^se  into  deification  of  the  Virgin.  Its  shapes  are  countless, — as 
countless  as  the  ideas  of  that  reason  or  inward  light  which  it  re- 
cognizes as  supreme.  But  3till  there  is  this  one  principle  at  the 
root  of  all, — this  principle  which  exalts  man  aho'ffe  the  Bevelation  - 
which  God  ha9  given  for  his  salvation^^—B,  principle  wl|icl^  is  epipha- 
tica|ly,  the  work  of  the  Fvil  One.  It  is  but  o^e  shape  of  the  spirit 
of  disol)edience,  which  works  in  the  human  ^art ;  but  a  more 
deceptive  shape,  a  form  more  attractive  to  the  pride  of  the  human 
heart,  more  craftily  devised  for  the  ruin  of  one  class  of  souls  by 
apppaling  to  their  peculiar  tendencies,  more  calculated  to  subvert 
all  faith,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  universal  scepticism,  never  existed. 
That  well-meaning  men,  even  goedi  men,  should  have  beep  deceive4 
so  grossly  as  they  have  been ;  that  they  should  have  walked  forth 
80  fer  from  light  into  thick  darkness — is,  indeed,  an  awftjl  proof  of 
the  strength  of  the  delusion;  and  of  the  duty  of  those  whp  are 
strong  in  the  faith  to  uplift  their  voice  in  warning,  and  expostula- 
tion, and  (if  needAil)  in  reprqof  of  those  who  are  wandpripg  P'^^y 
frpn^  iCiiristianity.  We  $ave  ^  good  hope  apd  heart  that  E^glana 
i9  npt  d^tined  to  fo)lp^  the  unhappy  career  pf  jGl^prmapy,  qr  tq 
permit  the  bulwarks  of  our  faith  to  be  assailed,  either  dirpptly  pr 
mdirectly,  without  a  resistance  proportioned  to  the  importa):^ce 
of  tfa^  question  at  issue.  And  pbw  to  pome  tq  Blanco  White. 
Compare  the  following  passages  froni  his  life  with  the  "Oon- 
fession^  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit,''  an4  remark  their  perfect  harmony 
with  it.  ' 

9 

**  yi}f^at  dieu  ia  Scripture  7     A  written  qollection  of  traditions  oxA 
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speeches  concerning  Revelation,  collected  and  preserved  under  that 
Providence    of    God   which    established,   propagated,,  and    preserves 
Christianity  ?     We  have  no  higher  source  of  information  upon  religious 
points.     But  is  it  not  inspired?     I  will  not  give  an  answer  to  this     | 
question  till  I  am  told  what  the  interrogator  means  by  the  inspiraim 
of  a  hook :  I  acknowledge  that  some  of  the  authors  of  books  of  Scripture 
possessed  supernatural  gifts  for  certain  purposes.     But,  that  they  are 
not  totally  exempted  from  error  as  writers,  I  know  as  a  fact  from  their 
writings,  &c." — p.  20. 

"  But  is  there  any  thing  in  the  Scriptures  upon  which  Christians  are 
agreed  ?  A  great  deal,  and  of  the  utmost  importance.  All  good  men, 
who  acknowledge  Christ  as  their  Divine  master,  agree  in  the  Spirit  o£ 
his  doctrine.  They  all  know  what  temper  of  mind,  what  course  of 
action,  what  views  and  hopes  the  Spirit  of  Christ  implies  and  teaches. 
This,  therefore,  and  nothing  else,  can  be  essentiaV^'^n*  21. 

That  is  to  say,  all  denominations  of  Christians  believe  what  is 
essential.   As  regards  the  Old  Testament,  Blanco  White  says : — 

"  Why  should  an  alternative  be  made,  either  to  believe  that  the 
writers  of  those  books  never  added  an  account  of  a  miracle,  as  an  oma- 
fnen^— -or  to  reject  Christ  and  his  Gospel?  This  is  an  outrageous 
spirit  of  theory." — ^ii.  22. 


This  is  exactly  the  principle  of  Lessing  and  Coleridge — ^that 
Christian  faith  does  not  depend  on  any  belief  that  Scripture  was 
really  inspired.  The  following  passage  is  very  remarkable  indeed, 
in  its  relation  to  our  present  subject : — 

"  If  I  had  a  little  more  bodily  strength,  I  would  endeavour  to  open 
the  eyes  of  Unitarians  to  the  necessity  of  forming  and  avowing  definite 
notions  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  Like  the  old  authority  of  the 
Church,  which  acted  more  like  a  superstitious  feeling  than  a  definite 
principle,  the  oracular  character  given  indiscriminately  to  every  part 
of  the  Bible  places  intolerance,  bigotry,  and  superstition  on  vantage* 
ground.  The  Bible  is  revered,  not  as  a  rational,  intellectual  help  to 
Christianity,  but  as  an  idol,  I  remember  to  have  heard  Coleridge^  the 
poet,  say, — though  probably  he  would  not  say  it  publicly — that  one  of 
the  evils  of  Engkmd  was  her  Bibliolatrt.  But,  Uke  all  popular  idols, 
the  approach  to  it  is  dangerous  to  all  but  those  who  creep  on  their 
hands  and  knees." — ii.^  136. 

This,  we  think,  establishes  plainly  enough  the  connexion  be- 
tween Blanco  White  and  Coleridge.  Such  a  passage  needs  no 
comment. 

Blanco  White  believed,  in  the  sense  of  Coleridge,  in  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Eternal  Word  or  light  in  the  human  soul. 

'*  I  believe,"  he  says,  "  in  more  revelation  than  most  divines.     I 
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belieTe  in  the  internal  pretence  of  God  in  the  taoctnary  of  the  wHfol. 
I  take — ^nay,  I  know — Uiat  pretence  to  be  active  and  real.  Thai  oracle 
u  the  source  of  every  trutk^  of  every  virtae  in  man." — ^lii.  29. 

The  same  doctrine  occurs  in  every  part  of  Blanco  Whitens 
journal.     Take  the  following  specimen : — 

"  My  stady  of  the  Gotpelt*  which,  m  epite  of  wnich  that  is  not  Ckris- 
Hanityf  contains  undoubtedly  the  true  outline  of  the  character  of  Jesut 
and  his  doctrine,  has  convinced  me  that  He  intended  to  establish  the 
religion  I  have  described,  the  purely  spiritual  religion  of  the  conscience, 

the  logoSf  the  light  of  God  in  mam The  religion  of  Jesus  (to  judge 

by  one  admirable  sentence  which  cannot  be  spurious)  has  no  temple  ;  its 

worship  consists  in  the  cultivation  of  our  intellectual  nature The 

writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  historical  documents,  which 
I  treat  exactly  like  other  remnants  of  antiquity :  I  approve  in  them 
what  I  find  worthy  of  approval,  and  reject  what  I  see  no  reason  to 
believe  or  follow.  This  is  to  follow  the  spirit,  the  guide  of  the  Chris- 
tian."—iii.  154,  165. 

These  few  extracts  from  Blanco  White'^s  writings  will  have 
sufficiently  established  his  entire  adoption  of  the  system  which 
Coleridge  put  forth  in  the  ^^  Confessions  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit.^ 
In  both  these  writers  we  find  the  principle  of  the  logos,  reason,  or 
word  within  us,  or,  in  other  words,  reason  and  conscience,  made 
the  arbiter  of  sdl  doctrine ;  and  in  both  we  find  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture  denied,  and  Christianity  made  to  depend  solely  on  its 
conformity  with  human  reason.  We  also  find  them  objecting  to 
parts  of  Scripture  as  incredible,  or  as  labouring  under  such  diffi- 
culties as  to  be  probably  indefensible. 

We  are  therefore  entitled  to  draw  our  inference — that  the  doc- 
trines on  the  subject  of  the  foundation  of  belief,  which  have  been 
taught  by  Coleridge  in  the  above-named  essay,  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  most  notorious  amongst  our  modem  infidels,  and  that 
they  are  wholly  and  absolutely  subversive  of  the  Christian  religion. 
It  is  perhaps  well  that  the  question  is  so  much  narrowed  as  it  is 
by  the  ^^  Confessions  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit.^  The  Church  may 
biAy  expect  from  the  adherents  of  Colendge  an  explicit  statement 
of  tneir  views  vrith  regard  to  that  work.  If  they  will  not  con- 
demn it,  they  must  be  neld  responsible,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
for  its  principles.  The  doctrine  of  their  acknowledged  roaster  and 
leader — of  one  to  whom  they  are  for  ever  appealing  as  an  indispu- 
table authority,  is  justly  and  reasonably  to  be  attributed  to  them- 
selves, unless  they  explicitly  disclaim  it.  Has  Archdeacon  Hare, 
or  Mr.  Maurice,  or  any  other  disciple  of  Coleridge,  expressed 
dissent  from  the  views  on  inspiration  contained  in  that  work  S  Nay, 
has  not  the  first-mentioned  writer  made  use  of  expressions,  in  bis 
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Lifb  of  Sterling,  which  lekcl  to  the  ilifbirehce  that  he  db^i^  hold 
Coleridge's  principles  on  iiispiratioil !  We  shotdd  be  most  deeply 
thankful  to  learn  that  the  school,  of  which  Coleridge  was  the  ac- 
knowledged founder,  rejects,  in  this  point,  the  tenets  of  their 
master ;  but  we  have  not,  as  ffet^  seen  thq  slightest  evidence  that 
such  is  the  case.  We  must  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  prin- 
ciples deyelot)ed  iti  the  '^  Cdnfessiond  of  skil  flnqtiirin^  Spiril/^ 

Ih  the  first  place,  we  are  reallj  at  a  lb§s  wlm  td  ttiink^ 
tvhen  we  find  a  man  like  Coleridge  deceiving  himsdf  and  others 
by  imagining  that  Christianity  is  (juite  iridebehdeht  of  the  truth 
atid  diirin^  authority  of  tldly  Scripture.  What  sort  of  a  ikith  is 
that  which  is  ready  to  admit  ihat  the  Bible  has  no  authority 
for  us;  that  it  is  no  more  divine  than  our  own  thoughts  are! 
If  the  Bible  be  uncertain ;  if  it  be  self-contradictory,  if  it  be  merely 
a  collection  of  the  tales,  legends,  poems,  and  chronicles  of  the 
Hebrews ;  if  it  be  merely  a  mythology,  of  no  more  authority  thad 
the  Greek  or  the  tlindoo  mythologies,  though  possessing  a  greatcH* 
proportion  of  truth  amidst  its  fables ;  if  we  may  really  put  aside 
the  Bible  as  tre  plit  aside  Ovid^d  "  Metamtirphoses,''  as  ^  Work 
of  fifetioil— what  becomiBd  of  all  fdtitldjition  of  teligion !  It  tiiaf 
he  very  well  fbt*  stich  philoSbphlsrs  ai^  Coteridge,  ^hd  Lessing^  aila 
Blanco  White  to  ithagihe  that  there  is  Within  thiem  sotne  rachltjr 
which  will  infallibly  tell  theili  the  truth,  ahd  enable  thetn  to  sift 
it  out  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  out  of  heathehidtn.  But  the  infinite 
majority  of  men  require  to  be  taught  religion,  if  they  are  to  havls 
any  religion  at  all.  If  thiey  are  to  know  God  and  to  worshij) 
Ilim,  arid  to  kribw  the  simplest  rules  of  moral  duty,  atid  be  jpiet- 
suaded  to  act  on  them,  they  require  some  Authority  to  guid^ 
them.  All  mankind  cannot  be  philosophers  ;  they  will  bd  utterly 
irreligious  if  there  be  not  something  to  commaiid  their  attentioii 
and  their  obedience.  Mere  reasoriihg,  with  the  mass  df  matikihd, 
is  wholly  out  of  the  question.  Coteridgle  avows  in  thie  "  Con- 
fessions of  an  Eiiquiring  Spirit^'  his  belief  in  £t  long  list  bf  ihA 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  Would  the  in^rd  light  haVd 
taught  him  all  these  articles,  if  he  had  never  seen  Sfcripture ! 

The  Question  resolves  itself  into  this :  Is  mail  a  selfHsUfficient 
beirig !  Is  he  independeht  of  God !  Does  he  owe  God  obedi- 
ence !  Does  he  derive  any  thing  from  God  ?  If  he  be  a  creature ; 
if  there  be  Jiny  hereafter ;  aily  future  rewards  or  punishment ;  or 
any  good  or  ill  whatever  dependent  on  mati'^s  relation  to  Gt>d; 
then  there  must  b^  a  communication  to  man  from  God  of  his  con- 
dition and  duties.  Coleridge  admits  this :  so  do  Blanco  White  iand 
Sterling.  But  these  reasoners  narrow  arid  refttrairi  the  power  of 
GteAtd  inform  man  exclusively  tht^ugh  the  medium  of  his  own  intel- 
lect find  conscience.    The  objectioris  they  make  or  allow  amount 
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to  Hdb — that  it  is  impossible  for  Qoi  to  make  a  sopematiiral 
Berelation,  {.  0.  a  revelation  distinguishable  and  distinct  fix>m  the 
aetings  of  each  man^s  inind.  They  argne  that,  because  there  are 
diyersitied  of  opinioil  amongst  men  on  religious  subjects,  because 
there  are  disputes  about  the  interpretation,  genuineness,  and  text  of 
Scripture,  Scripture  cannot  be  a  Divine  Revelation  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term.  But  this  amounts,  after  all,  to  saying  that  Qod 
cannot  cause  truths,  which  are  essential  to  man's  welfare,  to  be 
committed  to  writing.  For,  if  He  be  supposed  capable  of  making 
a  revelation  in  this  shape  and  way,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  era 
course,  that  the  moment  it  is  committed  to  writing,  it  must  be 
capable  of  being  perverted — the  ingenuity  of  man  will  always 
enable  him  to  explain  in  various  senses  any  document  whatever 
that  may  be  put  before  him.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  a  case 
in  which  questions  may  not  be  raised  by  persons  of  a  speculative 
turn,  on  any  documents,  however  dearly  they  may  be  expressed. 
There  is  not  a  book  in  existence  on  religious  subjects,  which 
may  not  be  in  some  way  differently  interpreted ;  and  if  it  be  an 
ancient  one,  there  win  also  be  difficulties  about  the  text,  the 
genuineness,  authenticity,  &c.  Criticism  will  in  time  find  diffi- 
culties in  any  book  or  document. 

And  yet,  tiotwithstanding  this,  have  we  any  shadow  of  a  reason 
to  assert  that  God  may  not  take  this  mode  of  communicating  his 
will  to  man !  On  what  authority,  or  by  what  process  of  reason- 
ing, can  we  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion !  It  is  granted  that  such 
a  procedure  does  not  infallibly  conduct  men  to  the  truth — to 
unity  in  the  faith !  In  the  practical  working  of  the  system,  there 
are  many  things  which  seem  like  defects  and  anomalies ;  it  is  not 
a  system  of  optimistn :  there  is  no  mechanical  process  by  which 
the  minds  and  actions  of  all  men  are  brought  into  submission  to 
Gtod'H  wilL  But,  if  these  anomalies  and  imperfections  in  the  ope- 
ration of  the  system  on  man,  or  (more  correctly  speaking)  if  these 
aberrations  of  the  human  will  and  intellect  be  reckoned  on  as  an 
argument  s^ainst  the  fact  of  God^s  having  made  a  revelation  (as 
we  believe  Him  to  have  done)  in  Holy  Scripture,  or  against  the 
possibilitjf  of  Hid  making  any  revelation  in  written  documents, 
then  we  say  with  (Confidence  to  the  sophists  who  argue  thus,  that 
their  arguments  put  aii  end  to  revelation  altogether.  They  cut 
themselves  off  ih)m  the  possibility  of  believing  in  any  revelation 
at  all.     Our  proof  of  this  position  is  as  follows : — 

Those  uiibelieverfl  who  reject  the  written  word  of  God,  and 
hold  it  to  be  a  mere  collection  of  old  chronicles  and  fables^  fall 
back  upon  the  reason,  or  instinct,  or  conscience  of  man,  informed 
directly  by  God  himself,  as  their  guide  in  religious  questions.  ^  They 
will  not  have  so  uncertain  a  guide  as  Holy  Scripture  joined 
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with  ihe  instructions  of  Qod^s  ministers,  and  the  traditions  of  tbd 
Catholic  Church  of  all  ages  as  a  check  on  the  license  of  private 
speculation.     No :  this  is  not  sufficient  for  them.     They  must 
have  an  infallible  and  divine  monitor  within  them.     Now,  then, 
let  us  ask  of  these  sophists.  Is  their  monitor  ii^fallible! 
If  they  reject  Scripture,  and  the  creeds  of  the  universal  Churchy 
because  they  have  not  created  unquestioning  agreement  in  all 
points  amongst  men,  what  can  they  say  for  their  own  boasted 
reason,  instinct,  divine  light,  or  Logos  I    Has  that  reason  or 
light  led  them  to  unity!     Has  it  cast  Strauss,  Lessing,  Tom 
Paine,   Coleridge,   Hare,   Neander,  Arnold,   Maurice,   Froude, 
Newman,  and  Ward,  exactly  in  the  same  mould  of  doctrine! 
Are  there  no  difierences  to  be  found  amongst  those  who  recogiuie 
the  inward  light !     Quakers,   Unitarians,  Rationalists,  Mystics, 
Deists,  enthusiasts  of  all  kinds,  recognize  equally  the  inner  divine 
light ;  and  yet,  is  there  a  single  point  on  which  they  are  agreed! 
l%e  result,  then,  is,  that  these  advocates  of  the  boasted  supremacy 
of  the  human  intellect,  as  divinely  informed,  are  driven  to  tfa^ 
conclusion  that  there  can  be  no  revelation — that  God  has  no 
means  of  making  known  His  will  to  man ;  for  the  same  argu- 
ments which  they  employ  against  the  Scripture  Revelation  are 
equally  valid  against  the  revelation  which  they  suppose  to  be 
made  to  every  individual.    And  there  is  but  one  step  from  this 
to  atheism.      For  how  can  they  believe  that  there  is  any  God,  if 
they  do  not  allow  Him  the  power  even  of  distinctly  telling  man 
his  duty !     What  a  notion  of  Qod  is  this !      What  a  helpless 
Deity  they  must  picture  to  themselves!     The  deities  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  soiled  as  they  were  with  impurities,  would  yet  be  far 
preferable  to  such  a  useless  Being  as  tins.     Of  one  point  we  may 
be  sure,  that  any  one  who  conceives  the  notion  of  a  Deity  with- 
out the  power  of  teaching,  ruling,  and  exercising  Almighty  power 
over  man,  is  a  mere  fiction  of  imagination;  and  that  any  one 
who  professes  to  acknowledge  such  a  God  is  not  a  worshipper  of 
the  TRUE  God,  but  of  an  idol  conceived  in  the  vanity  of  his  own 
heart. 

The  faith  of  the  Christian  stands  on  a  foundation  far  elevated 
above  the  contests  and  uncertainties  of  philosophy  falsely  so 
called.     It  is  rooted  in  depths  where  the  sophist  is  unable  to 

Eenetrate,  and  ascends  in  its  majestic  simplicity  into  regions  of 
igh  thought  and  holy  meditation,  where  the  Scribe  and  the 
Sadducee,  the  Reasoner  and  the  Speculator  of  this  world,  are  left 
at  an  immeasurable  distance  beneath.  Believing  in  that  which 
the  world  around  us  tells  him — in  that  which  the  voice  of  con- 
sentient humanity  attests  to  him — the  existence  of  an  Almighty 
Creator  and  Ruler,  on  whose  awful  decree  the  happiness  or  misery 
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of  man  is  dependent, — believing  also  in  the  power  of  God  to 
reveal  this  will  to  man,  for  his  salvation — the  Christian  knows, 
not  only  from  the  testimony  of  all  around  him,  but  from  the  voice 
of  conscience  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  God  has  indeed 
revealed  Himself  to  us,  and  that  the  Scriptures  contain  this 
Revelation,  and  are  His  Word.  He  is  rational  in  this  belief, 
because  he  acts  on  the  same  motives  on  which  his  belief  in  all  past 
events  and  facts  depends.  He  knows  that,  if  he  were  to  doubt 
the  grounds  on  which  Scripture,  i.e.  on  which  the  facts  and  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  depend,  he  might  just  as  reasonably  doubt 
every  event  in  history,  or  even  question  the  evidence  of  his  senses. 
He  knows  that  high  probability,  amounting  to  moral  certainty, 
and  founded  on  experience,  and  moral  reasonings,  is  all  that  we 
can  attain  to  in  this  life.  There  is  nothing  which  may  not  be  dis- 
puted and  questioned.  Therefore,  without  entering  on  the  vain 
and  useless  speculations  which  Philosophy  would  place  in  his  way, 
he  remains  '^  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  faith,^^  being  persuaded 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  *'  holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghosf — ^that  "holy  Scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God '  — that  "  if  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  Pro- 
phets,^^  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  "neither  would  they  be 
persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead  ^^  before  them  !  And  it 
is  this  holy  simplicity  of  faith,  which  the  "  wicked  dreamers  ^  of 
philosophy  "  falsely  so  called '"  cannot  realize  themselves,  and  seek 
to  destroy  in  others.  May  their  unholy  work  come  to  nought ! 
and  may  some  of  them  be  led,  before  it  be  too  late  for  themselves, 
to  return  from  the  soul-ensnaring  speculations  of  infidelity,  to  the 
sobriety,  humility,  and  consistency  of  that  faith  which  the  un- 
lettered Apostles  planted,  and  which  will  survive  all  speculations 
and  all  philosophies. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  Hebrew  Characters  derived /rom  Hwroglmhics.  T%$ 
tmpinal  Pittures  applied  to  the  Interpretation  of  vartone  Words 
and  Passages  in  tM  Sacred  Writings,  <tc.  By  Jo&H  Lamb, 
D.D.,  Master  of  Corpus  Christi  Couege^  Cambridge.  Lotidon : 
J.  W.  Pkfker. 

2.  A  Vindication  of  Protestant  Principles.  J5y  PHiLELSUTHEBtrtii 
An&licanus<     London :  J*  W.  Parker. 

3.  Billisches  Realudorterhuch  zum  Bandge6ratich  fur  Studirende^ 
Candidaten^  Gymnasiallehrer  wnd  Prediger^  ausgearbeit^  wm 
Dk.  Geokg  Benedict  Winee.  Dritte  sehr  verbesserte  twirf 
vermehrte  Auflage,     Leipzig :  bei  Carl  fieinrich  Beclam,  sen. 

It  has  become  quite  the  fashion  among  our  moderh  illtiminati  tb 
ret)resent  the  religion  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testatnetit  ad 
largely  impregnated  with  heathen  elements.  The  period  during 
which  this  aaulteration  Was  tnainly  effected  is  said  to  have  been 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  the  Hebrews  were  brought  itito 
dose  communication  with  the  Medo-Persian  magi.  No  loiiget 
crippled  by  ritual  observances,  and  charmed  (it  would  appear)  by 
the  sublimer  teaching  of  their  conquerors,  they  speedily  lost  that 
exclusive  sternness  which  had  characterized  their  forefathers: 
the  "  hostile  odium,^'  which  Tacitus  remarked  in  their  isstitnate  of 
all  foreign  systems,  and  which  a  far  gTiBater  than  TacitUd  record^ 
of  them  as  they  "  sat  down  and  wept  by  the  watert  ttf  Babyldtt,^ 
was  for  a  while  most  mysteriously  suspended ;  and,  with  all  the 
alacrity  of  emancipated  youth,  they  proceeded  to  enrich  the  doc- 
trine of  Moses  from  the  treasures  of  Gentile  philosophy.  Nor, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  authors  to  whom  we  are  alluding,  was  this 
facile  and  free-thinking  spirit  confined  to  one  school  or  faction : 
it  soon  conciliated  a  very  general  welcome,  among  priests  and 
prophets  as  well  as  the  ignoble  vulgar ;  and,  if  we  except  a  small 
remnant  which  was  hereafter  to  expand  into  the  sect  of  the 
Sadducees,  the  Hebrew  nation  returned  from  their  brief  exile 
thoroughly  converted  to  the  Zend-Avesta. 

As  a  first  consequence  of  this  change,  the  dualistic  principles 
of  the  magi  were  henceforward  current  in  Judsea.  To  the  one 
supreme  Lord,  the  Author  of  all  good,  was  conjoined  Ahriman, 
the  source  of  all  evil, — modified,  it  may  be,  by  the  peculiar  tem- 
perament of  the  Jews,  and  distinguished  by  a  Semitic,  instead  of 


a  Zendic  title,  but  still  esBmtialfy  the  same  beinj;  as  in  the  crc'cd 
of  Zerdusht,  and  subsequently  in  that  of  the  Manichcos.  In  sup- 
port of  this  hypothesis,  we  are  assured  that,  before  the  Dabylonish 
exile,  the  Hebrews  had  no  demonology  whatsoever ;  tliat  Satan, 
the  chief  of  reprobate  angels,  was,  in  a  do^intic  sense,  alto^ther 
iinknoWD, — ^there  being  in  fiict  no  room  either  for  liis  existence 
or  his  agency,  so  long  as  moral  eyil  was  regarded  as  tnan'^s  own 
act,  so  long  as  the  penalty  was  believed  to  be  entailed  by  his  own 
tinaolicited  transgression.  God  was  (they  toll  us)  the  nroper 
Bouree  (ausgangspunct)  of  all  unhappiness,  and  every  calamity 
inflicted  ttpon  meh  was  a  necessary  and  immediate  exertion  of 
Hid  righteous  vengeance  (TFtfwr,  ii.  384). 

From  the  same  eventful  epoch,  we  are  instructed  to  date  the 
^^ang^logy^  of  the  Hebrews,  including  under  that  term  their 
dbgn&tic  teaching  on  the  subject,  both  of  good  and  fallen  angels. 
Ptesentiments,  it  is  confessed,  there  had  long  been  of  intelligences 
Tanking  above  man ;  as,  for  example,  the  genii  of  popular  tra- 
dition, which  owed  their  origin  (we  are  told)  to  an  imperfect 
Apprehension  of  the  omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  and  sensed  as  so 
many  points  (Tappui  for  grasping  theological  abstractions:  yet 
never  till  the  Hebrews  were  mitiatcd  into  the  learning  of  the 
Parsee  magi,  had  their  conceptions  of  superhuman  beings  gained 
any  deffree  of  maturity,  or  any  systematic  conformation.  Then 
h  was  that  the  Amshaspands  of  Omiuzd,  together  with  the  sub- 
ordinate Izeds  and  Feruers,  re-appeared  in  the  angelic  orders  of 
ttie  Babbins,  and,  through  theiti,  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment :  while  their  demonology  found  its  type  in  the  corresponding 
arrangetnent  of  the  antagonistic  kingdom  of  darkness. 

In  other  words,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  writers  whose  views  we 
have  just  been  stating,  a  revolution  took  place  in  the  religious 
system  of  the  Hebrews,  at  the  period  of  the  Babylonic  exile ; 
and  Siiddtibeeism,  which  confessed  "  neither  angel  nor  spirit,^'  was, 
in  the  age  of  our  blessed  Lord,  the  legitimate  representative  of 
the  patriarchal  creed. 

Now  the  historical  incongruities  of  this  theory  are  so  many  and 
'  so  inexplicable,  thiat  we  might  have  reasonably  left  it  to  silent 
reprobation ;  and  had  its  influence  been  wholly  restricted  to  the 
other  side  of  the  German  Ocean,  such  most  likely  would  have 
been  our  decision.  But,  alas  !  there  is  too  much  evidence  that 
the  plague  is  fast  spreading  even  here,  that  the  locusts  of  a  pro- 
fane philosophy  are  threatening  to  consume  our  own  goodly  herit- 
age ;  and  to  remain  silent  in  such  a  case  is  to  abandon  our  proper 
calling,  nay,  it  is  to  provoke  the  still  deadlier  plague  of  a  judicial 
"  darkness,''  by  which  of  old  time  the  locusts  were  succeeded. 
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In  order  to  justify  these  our  apprehensions,  it  is  not  necessaij 
to  go  beyond  the  first  two  volumes,  which  we  have  placed  at  tw 
hoM  of  this  article ;  and  in  selecting  them  we  are  by  no  meim 
producing  the  worst  samples  at  our  command.  They  are  not 
translations  from  avowed  misbelievers  of  the  school  of  Hegel,  or 
Paulus,  or  Strauss ;  neither  do  they  emanate  from  persons  who 
have  relinquished  the  communion  of  the  Church,  and  set  at  nai^ft 
her  maternal  guidance.  The  author  of  the  first  has  been  Ibp 
twelve  years  Dean  of  Bristol,  and  for  twenty-seven  years  the  heki 
of  that  college  which  educated  Archbishop  Parker.  The  second 
work  (thougn  anonymous)  is  attributed  without  hesitation  to  Ae 
principal,  of  an  important  grammar-school,  who  was  recently  aa 
unsuccessful  candiaate  for  still  higher  preferment.  Thus  both 
writers  are  scholars  and  clergymen,  and,  if  we  may  trust  th«  | 
professions,  kqt  6So;^t)v  Protestant.  They  are  alike  gifted  ly 
nature  and  position  with  no  common  opportunities  for  good,  aii4 
as  the  guardians  of  a  distinctive  creed,  the  creed,  namely,  of  the  | 
Church  of  England,  they  are  bound  by  the  most  solemn  oMig»*  1 
tions  to  ^'  teach  no  other  doctrine,''^  and  to  ^^  contend  earnest^  i 
for  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints.**^  1 

On  these  accounts,  the  task  which  has  been  assigned  us  is  as 
painful  to  our  feelings  as  imperative  on  our  judgment.  We  believo 
most  firmly  that  the  healthfulness  of  the  Church  is  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  orthodoxy  of  her  clergy ;  that  a  hearty  and  manfy 
assertion  of  her  principles  is  the  surest  way  to  preserve  hi&c 
integrity,  and  to  strengthen  the  sinews  of  her  usefulness ;  while 
they  who  either  hold  those  principles  with  timid  hesitation,  or 
under  the  plea  of  purging  out  her  dross  would  debase  her  precious 
metals,  are  sitting  in  the  chair  not  of  Peter,  but  of  Judas, — ^are 
^'  the  death  of  the  nurse  that  feedeth  them/'* 

How  far  this  censure  is  applicable  to  the  above-mentioned 
writers  will  be  judged  as  we  proceed  to  examine  their  productions. 
In  both,  after  the  most  cursory  perusal,  one  cannot  fail  to  observe 
the  same  irpiHyrov  t^evSoC)  the  same  root  of  bitterness,  a  restless 
spirit  of  speculation,  an  impatience  of  all  authority  save  that  of  the 
individual  fancy,  an  irreverent  handling  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  a 
contempt  for  the  received  interpretations :  although  m  the  degree 
of  its  doctrinal  divergency,  as  well  as  in  the  tone  and  temper 
which  pervade  it,  the  latter  work  has  an  especial  claim  to  indig- 
nant castigation. 

I.  With  Dr.  Lamb's  theory  about  Hebrew  Hieroglyphics  we 
have  at  present  no  immediate  concern.  Fanciful  in  many  por- 
tions, in  others  not  destitute  of  something  like  ingenuity,  the 
book  might  have  lived  through  its  day  without  demanding  any 
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notice  at  our  hands,  if  the  author  had  not  ventured  upon  themes 
which  betray  a  most  melancholy  obliquity  in  his  view  of  religious 
troth. 

*'  Non  omnes  arbusta  jayant  hamilesqae  myricse/' 

WIS  the  reflection  of  the  B(Hnan  poet ;  but,  for  our  part,  we  had 
nther  see  our  divines  growing  grey  at  pabeoasoology  or  pakeophy- 
toiogy,  than  in  reviving  the  heresies  of  past  ages,  or  in  elaborating 
Kw  ones. 

We  pass. over  some  startling  observations  (pp.  93  soa.)  on  the 
history  of  man  in  his  Paradisiacal  condition,  to  JDr.  Lamb  s  notions 
of  the  fall,  and  the  nature  of  Satanic  influence.  His  object  does 
not  lead  him  to  any  direct  statement  respecting  the  existence  of 
md  angels,  although  he  is  undoubtedly  aware  that  very  many  of 
his  remarks  are  quite  as  applicable  to  them  as  to  the  '^  Devil  and 
his  angels.''^  If ''  the  Ahnman  of  Zoroaster  is  the  original  model 
of  Satan,  and  the  Jews  introduced  this,  with  various  other  notions, 
into  their  writings^  (p.  J 18),  it  is  not  improbable  that  Dr.  Lamb 
would  by  this  tune  extend  his  analogies  somewhat  further,  and 
e?en  assent  to  the  developments  of  his  friend  ^^  Phileleutherus 
Anelicanus.^  We  will  not,  however,  press  this  consideration,  but 
oonfine  ourselves  to  what  is  most  distinctly  avowed  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  his  work : — 

"  In  the  above  account  of  man's  fall,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is 
no  mention  made  of  the  interference  of  any  evil  spirit.  And  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  sacred  history  there  is  not  one  text  from  which  we 
can  rightly  infer  that  there  it  an  order  of  beings  such  as  are  generally 
represented  by  the  fallen  angels,  or  that  sin  existed  before  Eve's  trans* 
gression.     Divines  find  a  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  sin  and  rebellion 

of  man  with  that  state  of  innocence  in  which  he  was  created 

If  it  be  a  thing  incredible  that  man,  left  to  his  own  powers,  should  sin, 
how  much  more  incredible  is  it  that  an  order  of  angels,  who  enjoyed 
mach  nearer  communion  with  God,  and  far  excelled  man  in  every  intel- 
lectual faculty,  should  be  the  authors  of  sin  ?  But  I  will  proceed  to 
examine  the  evidence  which  the  word  of  God  affords  us  upon  this  sub- 
ject"—pp.  112,  113. 

Dr.  Lamb  here  interposes  a  caveat,  of  which  we  shall  willingly 
give  him  the  advantage : — 

**  I  may  here  be  allowed  to  guard  the  reader  against  any  mistake 
respecting  the  object  I  am  pursuing :  I  am  not  attempting  to  prove 
that  Satanic  influence  has  not  existed,  or  does  not  exist,  but  that  the 
authors  of  it  are  not  fallen  angels,  and  had  no  existence  before  Eve's 
transgression.*' — ^p.  113. 

We  were  curious  to  ascertain  what  the  Dean  of  Bristol  does 
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think  reelecting  the  Tempter,  his  origin,  and  bis  agency ;  but  j^  \i 
tbis  we  are  cruelly  disappointed,  for  he  at  once  proceeds  tp  (hoti  { ^ 
texts  of  Scripture  which  divines  have  hitherto  brought  for^ifu^ 
in  proof  of  the  ^'  received  opinions.*^  The  passa^e^  are  two  in 
number,  2  Pet.  ii.  4 — 6  ('*  For  if  Crod  spared  not  tne  angels  that 
sinned,*^  j^c.)*  and  Jude  5—7  (^'  And  the  angels  which  kept  not  ^ 
their  first  estate,"'*  &c.).  Of  both  Dr.  Lamb  absolutely  deterr.  ^ 
mines,  that  ^^  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  these  passagaii. 
unsupported  by  collateral  evidence,  in  favour  of  the  genera^.  [ 
received  opinions'"  (p.  115).  It  would,  we  fear,  be  a  t^ootJeas  r 
task  to  collect  the  almost  unanimous  verdict  of  cQmmentatoi9  19!  ^ 
all  ages  as  to  the  import  of  the  texts  above  cited ;  for,  by  pemwS: 
Uke  Dr.  Lamb,  the  rule  of  St.  Vincentius  is  exploded  as  ''oat: 
only  retrogressive  in  its  tendency,  but  as  contributing  more  tbm 
any  other  rule  towards  narrowiog  the  copfines  of  Catholic  tni(b7. 
{VindiccUion  ofProkstant  Principles^  p.  34).  In  spite,  howe?^ 
of  this  distaste  for  the  ScSaYi?  irarpovapdSoroc,  we  cwnot  bd^ 
informing  the  Dean  of  Bristol,  that,  in  denying  the  application  w.  ^ 
the  above  texts  to  the  fEdlen  angds,  be  was  anticipated  nea?^ 
two  centuries  by  the  notorious  Balthasar  Bekker,  whom  Bajw 
characterized  as  a  ^^rank  rationalist.*^  Yet  even  B^kke^9  Wfi. 
must  add  in  fairness,  was  not  prepared  to  question  tb.e  personality  di 
demons ;  indeed  he  argued  for  it  from  other  passages  of  Scriptui^i 
but'lnaintained  that  the  prince  of  darkness  was  now  chained  down 
in  hell,  and  therefore  was  unable  to  intermeddle  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  Christian  Church.  This  mention  of  the  Low-Dutdi  ipig- 
believer  reminds  us  of  another  form,  under  which  the  same  rest- 
less and  speculative  temper  found  its  first  expression  in  our 
country.  Among  the  opinions  of  "Certain  Libertines"  (the 
Family  of  Love),  confuted  by  W.  Wilkinson,  fol.  66,  ed.  15^9, 
we  have  one  couched  in  the  following  language :  "  T'bere  is  no 
deuiU,  but  suche  as  the  painters  make.^^  With  the  exception  of 
these,  and  a  few  obscure  essays  of  the  Deists  and  quasi-peisf;s  of 
the  last  century  \  the  Socinians  and  N^ologians  sh^e  the  whole 
merit  of  this  opinion  respecting  Satan  with  a  section  of  our  own 
angelologists. 

But  forgetting  the  grave  consideration,  which  these  facts  cani^ot 
fail  to  open,  what,  let  us  ask,  are  Dr.  Lamb^s  argume^U  in  sun- 
port  of  his  novel  interpretation  ?     He  begins  by  telling  lis  that 

the  word  ayyeXoc  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  ^K?D    signifying 

"  a  messenger.''  This  we  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting,  although 
in  the  course  of  our  biblical  studies  we  have  never  beforie  seen  it 

^  e.  g.  Wm.  Ashdowne,  in  1791,  published  a  pamphlet  to  show  that  ^  the  opinion 
concerning  the  dei^il  ^  a  fallen  angel  has  np  found^^on  in  Scripti^." 


affirmed,  tl^at  the  Hebrew  word  for  '*  angel  '^  is  ideiUical  with 
^JO  ^*a  king^^  (p.  114).     But  granting  this  also  for  the  sake  of 

argument,  how  does  it  assist  in  establishing  Dr.  Jjinib^s  asser- 
tion, that  the  *'  angels "  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude  are  members 
of  **  the  great  antediluvian  apostasy  f  (p.  115.)    In  what  i)cculiar 
sense  were  they  ^'  messengers,'^  or  ^^  chiefs,^  or  ^*  kings  V      It  is 
true  they  may  be  said  literally  to  have  ^^  sinned/^  and  metaphori- 
cadly  to  have  ^^  left  their  own  habitation/^  and  to  have  been  ^^  cast 
down  to  hell  ;^  but  with  no  less  truth  might  this  be  affirmed  of 
the  impious  in  all  ages.     We  are  not,  therefore,  unreasonable  in 
demanding  a  far  more  specific  exposition  of  the  texts  which  are 
dted  by  the  Dean  of  Bristol.    And  such  an  exposition  is,  we 
think,   afforded  to  us  by  the  clear  language  of  St.  Peter,  who 
distinguishes  the  apostate  ^'  angels  ^  in  verse  4,  from  ^^  the  old 
world  ^^   in  verse  5,  and  from  the  postdiluvian  catastrophe  in 
yerse  6 ;  so  that,  if  we  were  reading  this  passage  for  the  first 
time,  unhampered  by  all  theories  of  our  own,  we  could  scarcely 
miss  the  conclusion  which  the  Church  in  all  ages  has  been  teach- 
ing.    This  much  will  suffice  for  Dr.*Lamb^s  ^'  rational  ^^  exegesis. 
We  have  more  to  observe  upon  the  meaning  of  aYyeXoc  in  its 
Inference  to  superhuman  intelligences,  as  well  as  upon  the  copious 
Qoticea  of  the  Old  Testament,  touching  this  subject  of  angelotogy : 
but  we  prefer  to  reserve  our  remarks  till  we  encounter  the  more 
sweeping  objections  of  the  vindicator  of  '^  Protestant  Principles.^ 
No  sooner  has  Dr.  Lamb  escaped  from  the  above  passages  by 
the  "  licentious  and  deluding  art'  of  explaining  them  away,  than 
he  repeats  vdth  a  somewhat  daring  emphasis : — 

*'  There  is  a  perfect  silence  in  Scripture  respecting  any  fallen  angels 
or  the  existence  of  sin  prior  to  Adam's  transgression." — p.  116. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  strong  assertion,  lie  seems  unable  to  shake 
off  the  misgiving  that  other  texts  are  in  fact  producible,  which 
might  tell  against  his  statement.  Accordingly,  after  some  loose 
remarks  on  the  silence  of  fijected  demons  as  to  their  own  heavenly 
origin,  he  proceeds  to  the  denunciation  of  our  Lord  as  recorded 
in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel :  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  ever- 
lasting fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels'^  (xxv.  41).  Now 
we  venture  to  affirm  that  all  simple-minded  Christians  would  pro- 
nounce this  text  fatal  to  Dr.  Lamb,  and  decisive  of  our  own  view 
of  the  question,  viz.,  that  the  agents  of  Satanic  malice  here 
spoken  of  are  no  other  than  *'the  angels  who  kept  not  their 
first  estate,"  and  with  whom  all  "  children  of  the  devil"'  will  be 
doomed  at  the  day  of  judgment ;  but  in  the  hands  of  a  philosopher 
like  the  Dean  of  Bristol,  this  testimony  is  at  once  most  dexter- 
ously alchemised  so  as  to  become  altogether  irrelevant : — 
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"  Can  any  thing/*  he  asks,  "  be  clearer  Hian  that  in  this  passage  l)j 
'  the  devil  and  his  angels '  is  meant  the  whole  body  ofmcked  souls  fm 
the  creation  to  the  day  of  judgment  ?  This  place  is  prepared  for  them 
as  the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  the  saints.  It  is  the  same  as  if  our 
Saviour  said,  'prepared  for  you^  the  devil  and  his  angels.'  " — p.  117. 

We  know  of  few  flights  even  in  the  history  of  German  her- 
meneutics  which  can  fairly  be  placed  in  competition  with  the 
hardihood  of  this  briticisin ;  yet  we  feel  at  the  same  time  how 
fruitless  would  be  the  most  elaborate  refutation  of  it  when  itB 
author  can  resort  to  such  expedients  for  the  justification  of  his 
error*. 

Let  us,  however,  entreat  Dr.  Lamb  to  reflect  upon  the  fol}p#* 
ing  texts  which  (it  would  seem)  have  escaped  his  notice.  St.  Paid, 
after  asking  the  Corinthians,  '^  Do  ye  not  know  that  the  saints 
shall  judge  the  world  f^  proceeds  a  step  further,  and  inquires  m 
the  next  verse,  '^  Know  ye  not  that  we  shall  judge  omgds  f    TSxnf 
much  more  things  that  pertain  to  this  lifeT   (1  Cor.  vi.  2,3.) 
Will  Dr.  Lamb  maintain  that  these  questions  are  identical!  We 
think  he  would  hardly  venture  upon  such  a  paradox :  if  not,  then 
angels  are  not  only  distinct  from  men,  but  will  hereafter  t^pear 
as  culprits  when  *^  the  Lord  conieth  with  ten  thousand  oi  his 
saints  to  execute  judgment  upon  2^/^     Yet  the  holy  angels, 
having  kept  their  first  estate,  and  being  now  beyond  the  poi^ibi-  . 
lity  of  falling,  can  in  no  wise  be  regarded  as  the  subjects  of 
human  censure:  the  Apostle,  therefore,  can  have  meant  none 
other  than  the  apostate  angels,  those  whom  God  ''  charged  with 
folly"  (Job  iv.  18) ;  those  whom  He  sent  among  the  Egyptians 
(Ps.  Ixxviii.  49) ;  those  whom,  as  Christians,  we  are  encouraged 
not  to  fear  (Rom.  viii.  38) ;  those,  lastly,  of  whom  we  read  aV 
large  in  a  notable  passage  of  the  Apocalypse,  appointed  for  the 
festival  of  St.  Michael :  "  And  there  was  war  in  heaven :  Michael 
and  his  angels  fought  against  the  dragon ;  and  the  dragon  fought 
and  his  angels^  and  prevailed  not ;  neither  was  their  place  found 
any  more  in  heaven.     And  the  great  dragon  was  cast  out,  that 
old  serpent,  called  the  Devil,  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the 
whole  world :  he  was  cast  out  into  the  earth,  and  his  angels  were 
cast  out  with  him."  (Rev.  xii.  7' — 9.)     Whatever  be  the  precise 
import  of  this  passage,  whether  the  scene  be  laid  in  the  future  or 
in  the  past,  it  describes  a  tremendous  conflict  between  spiritual 
beings  arrayed  both  on  this  side  and  on  that,  iii  distinct  ranks 

'  There  are  some  happy  remarks  on  this  passage  in  Bp.  Jebb's  ^  Sacred  Litera- 
ture," pp.  364,  366,  ed.  1831.  Hobbes  in  the  *'  Leviathan,"  p.  213,  ed.  1651, 
throws  out  a  conjecture  which,  oddly  enough,  tallies  with  that  of  Dr.  Lamb : 
*'  Unless  we  might  think  the  i :  me  of  '  devil  and  his  angels '  may  be  understood  of 
the  Church's  adversaries  and  t.  eir  ministers." 
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I    M  orders :'  and  if  (as  we  are  bound  to  hope)  Dr.  Lamb  docs 

i    not  deny  the  personality  of  good  angels,  or  the  pre-eminence  of 

f     St,  Michael,  how  will  he  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  Satan 

md  his  army  are  no  less  real,  no  leas  prseterhuman,  no  less 

angelic  ? 

II.  We  will  now  pass  from  Dr.  LamVs  angelolog}'  to  that  of 
Ms  successor  ^^  Phileleutherus  Anglicanus  C  ^nd  the  iirst  thought 
which  strikes  us  is  the  unblushing  boldness' of  the  latter  in  lus 
treatment  of  theological  topics.     Verily,  he  is  a  doughty  cham- 
pion, albeit,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  Preface  (p.  xi.),  he  has  ^'entered 
the  lists  with  his  vizor  down."     We  are  strongly  tempted  to 
break  a  lance  with  him  on  every  page  of  his  so-c^led  '^  Vindica- 
tion,'^ but  shall  confine  ourselves  m  the  first  instance  to  what  he 
liaa  broached  on  the  nature  of  angelic  manifestations.  After  read- 
ing his  thirty-ninth  section,  we  could  not  j^press  an  exclamation 
-at  the  servility  with  which  he  has  trodden  in  the  steps  of  modem 
misbelievers.    Once  or  twice,  indeed,  he  admits  his  obligations  to 
that  storehouse  of  scepticism  which  we  have  noted  at  the  head  of 
ibis  article;  biit  if  we  are  not  very  much  mistaken,  he  has  bor- 
'■   rowed  still  more  from  Strauss,  and  not  a  little  from  the  patriarch 
\  of  semi-infiddity,  we  mean  Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury.     It 
is  constantly  affirmed  in  tha"  Leben  Jesu,"  that  the  doctrine  of 
.  angels  and  of  diabolic  agency  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  minds  of  the 
enlightened  pious ;  that  the  religious  development  of  our  own  age 
revolts  against  any  such  dogma,  nay,  that  one  chief  objection  to 
the  historicalness  of  certain  Gospel  narratives  is  found  in  their 
reiterated  avowal  of  angelic  apparitions.     Strauss,  also,  like  our 
English  misbelievers,  asserts  most  positively  that  the  earliest 
systematic   angelology  among  the  Hebrews  is  dated  from  the 
time  oT  Tobit,  and  that  it  is  manifestly  traceable  to  the  influence 
of  the  Zendic  mythology. 

Hobbes  has  propounded  his  theory  in  the  following  passage  of 
the  "  Leviathan,"  p.  211,  edt^  1651:— 

"  And  as  the  Gentiles  did  vulgarly  conceive  the  imagery  of  the  brain 
for  things  really  subsistent  without  them,  and  not  dependent  on  the 
fancy,  and  out  of  them  framed  their  opinions  of  daemons,  good  and 
evil  ....  so  also  the.  Jews  upon  the  same  ground,  without  any  thing  in 
the  Old  Testament  that  constrained  them  thereunto,  had  generally  an 
opinion  (except  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees),  that  those  apparitions 
which  it  pleased  God  sometimes  to  produce  in  the  fancy  of  men,  for  his 
own  service,  and  therefore  called  them  angels,  were  substances  not 
dependent  on  the  fancy,  but  permanent  creatures  of  God;  whereof 
those  which  they  thought  were  good  to  them,  they  esteemed  the  angels 
of  God,  and  those  they  thought  would  hurt  them,  they  called  evil 
angels." 
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It  18  gratifying,  however,  to  record,  that  even  Hobbes  had  his 
lucid  intervals,  and  was,  in  fact,  far  more  orthodox  than  our  own 
Protestant  champion;  for  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same 
chapter  he  is  constrained  to  make  this  confession : — 

**  Considering,  therefore,  the  signification  of  the  word  *  angel  *  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  nature  of  dreams  and  visions  that  happen  to 
men  by  the  ordinary  way  of  nature,  I  was  inclined  to  this  opinion,  that 
angels  were  nothing  but  supernatural  apparitions  of  the  fancy,  raised  by 
the  special  and  extraordinary  operation  of  God,  thereby  to  make  his 
presence  and  commandments  known  to  mankind,  and  chiefly  to  his 
own  people.  But  the  many  places  of  the  New  Testament,  and  our 
Saviour's  own  words,  and  in  such  texts  wherein  is  no  suspicion  of 
corruption  of  the  Scripture,  have  extorted  from  my  feeble  reason  an 
acknowledgment  and  belief  that  there  be  also  angels  substantial  and 
permanent" — p.  214. 

Let  us  now  hear  the  Vindicator  of  *'  Protestant  Principles," 
whom  we  shall  find  far  outstripping  both  the  Dean  of  Bristol  aiid 
the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury ;  while  his  points  of  contact  with 
Strauss  are  many  and  unmistakeable : — 

**  When,  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jewish  doctors,  corrupted 
by  the  superstitions  of  their  heathen  conquerors,  had  begun  to  regard 
these  angelie  manifestations  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  separate  created 
intelligences,  they  were  not  long  in  finding  names  for  the  princes  and 
leaders,  whom  in  imitation  of  the  Amshaspands  of  the  Persians,  they 
placed  at  the  head  of  their  Lord's  host." — p.  76* 

To  render  his  meaning  more  clear,  we  must  remark  that, 
according  to  "  Phileleutherus,"  there  is  no  such  being  as  a  per- 
sonal angel  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  that 
the  term  is  constantly  employed  with  reference  to  all  manifesta- 
tions of  Jehovah,  whether  the  medium  of  such  manifestations  be 
the  powers  of  nature,  a  voice,  a  flame,  or  a  visionaiy  symbol. 
In  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  angels,  as  believed  in  the  time  of 
our  Saviour,  and  since  taught  in  His  Church,  is  a  corruption  of 
primitive  truth,  an  after-growth  of  Gentile  mythology.  But  lest 
we  should  be  supposed  to  misrepresent  "  Phileleutherus,"'  he 
shall  have  the  liberty  of  speaking  for  himself : — 

"  As  this  system  of  personification  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  older 
and  more  important  (?)  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  indeed 
inconsistent  with  the  representations  which  they  give  us  respecting  the 
origin  of  evil,  and  the  dealings  of  God  with  the  world  in  general,  and 
with  his  Church  in  particular,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  say 
even  thus  much  on  the  subject,  had  not  the  language  of  the  Jews  in 
our  Lord's  days  been  so  deeply  tinctured  with  this  superstitious  pkrt 
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ology,  that  tie  and  His  Apostles  were  obliged  to  carry  or^  what  had 
become,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  persons  still  is,  a  necessary 
illusion" — ^p.  77» 

The  clause  of  this  sentence  which  we  have  italicized  is  so 
abhorrent  to  our  feelings,  that  we  almost  hesitated  to  transcribe 
it ;  and  yet  even  that  is  infinitely  outdone  by  the  heresy  oh  the 
same  page  respecting  "  our  Lord's  struggle  with  His  lower  human 
nature^'  (i.e.  His  triilmph  in  the  desert  over  the  drch-fiend 
Satan).  We  refrain,  however,  as  bdbre,  from  entering  on  this 
question,  and  would  rather  ascertain  what  notices  exist  in  the 
more  ancient  of  our  sacred  books  respecting  the  personality  and 
appearances  of  angels.  In  this  way  we  hope  most  effectually  to 
confute  both  the  Dean  of  Bristol^  the  learned  Phileleutheriis,  and 
the  whole  host  of  our  smaller  "  thinkers,"  who  "spend  their  timci 
in  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing/' 

In  pursuing  this  inquiry,  we  grsttefuUy  acknowledge  our  obliga- 
tions to  Dr.  MilFs  admirable  "christian  Advocate  publications 
for  1840  and  1841,  which  "  Phileleutherus  ^  with  charaicteristic 
self-complacency  has  pronounced  "a  Well-meaning  attempt  to 
establish  the  superstitious  theory,'^  p.  1 67.  A  larger  and  more 
elaborate  investigation  is  supphed  by  Ode's  *'  Commentarius  de 
Angelis,''  published  at  Utrecht  in  1739'. — Two  remarks  seem 
necessai^  m  the  outset : 

(1.)  If  we  may  not  argue,  ci  priori^  for  the  existence  of  super- 
human beings,  our  belief  m  such  intelligences  involves  no  thought 
which  is  not  perfectly  in  accordance  with  our  convictions  of  the 

e)wer,  the  majesty,  the  wisdom,  or  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty, 
ven  with  respect  to  those  once-glonous  beings  who  forfeited 
their  Maker's  blessing,  "  there  is  nothing  in  the  circumstances 
or  the  consequence  of  their  apostasy,  or  their  wish  to  extend 
it  to  other  beings,  to  which  human  analogies  do  not  bear 
witness  as  antecedently  credible." — Miirs  C,  A.  Puhl,  for  1841, 
pp.  42,  43. 

(2.)  We  premise,  that  the  existence  of  like  beings  in  any 
Gentue  system  can  raise  no  just  presumption,  that  our  doctrine 
IS  an  after-growth,  or  foreign  importation :  for  we  are  standing 
upon  ground  which  the  latest  deductions  of  ethnology  have  shown 

*  Ib  hie  time  aleo  iAkem  was  a  ^  Yindex,"  like  oar  **  PhSelevlhenis^''  whe  matn- 
tained  that  certain  opinions  of  Jews  and  Christians  respecting  angels  were  drawn 
firom  Gentile  sources.  This  writer  is  named  Daillonius,  and  his  crotchets  are 
appended  to  an  "  Apology  for  the  Reformed  Religion."  Speaking  of  such  sciolists, 
Oie  remarks  very  truly  s  ^  Ao  si  mode  fides  habeator  Verbo  Dei,  tot  huic  delira- 
mento  reelamaiit  festimonia  rerumque  doeumenta,  ut  mimra  sit  ant  tarn  crassam 
igoorantism,  ant  tans  malitiosam  temeritatem  in  ullis  esse  potmflse  VtfSifiku^'<Qft« 
itdum  illii,  qui  cceteris  eticm  sapientiores  ac  pertpicckoxoria  <oidm  volueru'nt?^ 
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to  be  still  more  tenable,  when  we  affirm  with  the  early  Fathers, 
that  all  Gentilism  is  a  corruption  of  the  one  primeval  creed^  and 
that  as  a  consequence,  almost  necessarily  resulting,  we  may 
expect  to  find  very  frequent  parallelisms  or  affinities  between  the 
Old  Testament  and  other  systems  *.  On  the  particular  question 
of  the  Zend-Avesta,  we  might  assume  even  a  still  higher  tone: 
for  besides  the  strong  doubts,  which  have  been  entertained 
respecting  its  genuineness  and  antiquity,  the  learned  Prideaux 
urged  with  no  little  reason  that  its  reputed  author,  Zerdusht, 
was  himself  "  well  versed  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jewish 
religion." — {Connection^  i.  216;  ed.  1718.)  Waiving  this,  how- 
ever, we  affirm  that  the  same  argument  which  proves  the  Hebrew 
Satan  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Persian  Ahriman,  would 
prove  also  his  derivation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Grendel,  or  the 
Loki  of  Old  Norse  mythology. 

With  these  preliminary  suggestions,  we  turn  to  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  inquire  whether  any  indications  of 
angelology  had  appeared  among  6od''s  ancient  people  before  they 
were  brought  into  correspondence  with  the  non-Semitic  races. 

And^rs^,  of  the  notices  which  have  been  afforded  us  respect- 
ing Satan  and  the  powers  of  darkness. 

No  sooner  have  we  comnienced  the  history  of  man  than  we 
encounter  the  chief  of  reprobate  angels,  ''  the  great  dragon,  thai 
old  serpent  called  the  Devil  and  Satan."*'  (Rev.  xii.  9.)  The 
circumstantial  manner  in  which  the  fall  is  related,  the  minute 
geographical  description  of  the  scene,  the  absence  of  every  inti- 
mation that  the  sacred  penman  was  entering  upon  an  allegory, 
the  references  made  to  that  event  as  real  by  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  fact  that  we  are  now  experiencing  the  penalty 
which  is  there  denounced  upon  our  race — all  seem  to  justify  our 
conclusion  that  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  narrative  is  also  to  be 
taken  as  the  true  meaning,  and  that  man  through  extraneous 
solicitation,  and  not  from  the  mere  motions  of  concupiscence,  was 
led  to  the  commission  of  that  sin  by  which  he  forfeited  his  native 
goodness.  But  who  is  the  prime  mover  in  this  ruin  ?  Some- 
thing far  more  highly-gifted  than  either  the  common  or  the  flying 
serpent,  as  must  indeed  have  been  self-evident  to  our  first  parents 
and  to  all  the  thoughtful  among  their  posterity.  "  By  the  envy 
of  the  deviV  (and  nothing  less)  was  death  inflicted  upon  the 
world,  and  therefore  when  the  Seed  of  the  Woman  was  revealed, 
the  Apostle  could  bid  us  look  hopefully  to  the  era  when,  in 

^  ^'  Unde  hsec,  oro  vos,  philosophis  aut  poetis  tarn  consimilia  ?  nonnisi  de  nostris 
sacrameDtis :  si  de  nostris  sacramentis,  ut  de  prioribus,  ergo  fideliora  sunt  nostra 
magisque  credenda^  quorum  imagines  quoque  fidem  inyeniunt." — Tertull.  Apol. 
c,  xlvU* 
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execution  of  the  curse  denounced  upon  the  serpent,  our  Lord 
would  ''  bruise  Satan  under  our  feet."  (Bom.  xvi.  20.)  It  is 
true,  that  in  the  narrative  of  Moses,  no  distinct  mention  is  made 
of  diabolical  agency;  yet  the  indistinctness  of  his  language  on 
this  subject  is  in  no  wise  more  singular  or  more  perplexing  than 
on  other  questions  of  equal  moment.  The  desperate  subtlety  of 
the  devil,  and  the  inspired  record  of  his  triumph,  might  alike 
continue  in  partial  obscurity  ("  adhuc  tunc  subnubila"),  so  long 
as  the  fuller  revelation  of  the  truth  would  have  misled  the  undis- 
criminating  many,  so  long  (we  may  say  without  violence  to  the 
language)  as  "  they  were  unable  to  bear  it :"  but  no  argument 
is  thence  fairly  deducible  in  favour  of  our  modern  philosophers, 
who  pretend  that  the  idea  of  Satan,  together  with  the  whole 
group  of  imagery  revolving  round  it,  was  a  fabrication  of  later 
ages.  We  may  cite  in  our  behalf  the  very  striking  testimony  of 
the  Zend-Avesta,  which  our  opponents  on  their  assumption  of  its 
high  antiquity  will  not,  we  hope,  call  in  question.  According  to 
that  record,  the  parents  of  the  human  family,  Meshia  and 
Meshianeh,  were  created  by  Ormuzd  pure  and  upright ;  but  at 
the  instigation  of  Ahriman^  who  from  the  beginning  sought  only 
to  deceive,  they  fell  from  their  high  estate  by  eating  forbidden 
fruit.  And  elsewhere  in  the  same  book  it  is  related  how 
Ahriman  sprung  from  heaven  to  earth  in  the  very  form  of  a 
serpent  *. 

!But  testimony  most  decisive  is  afforded  by  the  ancient 
book  of  Job,  where  Satan  (emphatically  tlie  adversary)  was 
unfolded  to  the  Hebrew  Church  in  all  his  guile  and  malice 
(i.  6 — 12;  ii.  1 — 7).  To  escape  from  the  cogency  of  these 
texts,  our  critics  have  recourse  to  various  artifices  no  less  weak 
than  inconsistent.  They  first  deny  that  the  book  of  Job  was 
written  till  the  period  of  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  but  this 
objection  is  at  once  repelled,  by  the  purity  of  the  language, 
(especially  in  the  first  and  second  chapters,)  by  the  absence  of 
all  allusion  to  the  Mosaic  ritual,  by  the  remoteness  of  sundry 
biographical  notices,  and  by  the  unvarying  witness  of  the  Church. 
The  second  objection  is  still  more  fragile,  viz.,  that  the  angel 
here  called  ]tDi^  {fhe  Satan)  is  rather  a  holy  angel,  endowed 

with  the  peculiar  office  of  complainant  or  "  censor  morum ;" 
for,  besides  the  etymology  of  the  name,  (which  to  our  philo- 
logers  should  be  conclusive,)  the  malevolent  character  of  the 
agent  here  mentioned  renders  him  identical  with  Satan  in 
1  Chron.  xxi.  1,  and  no  less  with  the  Satan  of  Zechariah  iii.  1, 2, 
which  was  written  after  the  captivity.     By  resorting,  therefore, 

»  Quoted  in  Dr.  Hengstenberg's  «  Christology,"  p.  15,  ed.  Aruold. 
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to  such  devices,  our  opponents  have  betrayed  the  hopelessness 
of  their  position,  and,  as  it  happens,  not  unfrequently,  when  bad 
men  are  hard  pressed  by  siege  or  famine,  they  bl^ye  rendered 
their  fortunes  still  more  desperate  by  turning  their  aiiQa  ^giiinst 
each  other :— • 

''  Nor  needeth  him  no  longer  labour  spend. 
His  foes  have  slain  themselves  with  whom  he  should  contend.*' 

Secondly.  The  evidence  on  which  we  base  our  assertion,  that 
the  Hebrews  believed  in  the  personality  of  hoiy  angels,  as  well 
before  as  after  the  date  of  the  captivity,  will  be  found  to  be  no 
less  ipapregnable.  "  Phileleutherus  ^'  has  indeed  stated,  that, 
"  whenever  an  angelophany  is  described  in  those  pai*ts  of  the 
sacred  volume,  which  are  antecedent  to  the  c^ptiyity.  It  is  es« 
pressly  represented  as  a  manifestation  of  God  Himself,  and  'mA 
as  the  appearance  of  scyitne  independent  and  created  intellipence;^ 
that  is,  if  we  understand  him  rightly,  the  later  Jews  fell  inta 
the  universal  error  of  regarding  ^^  the  heaveqly  host^^  aa  dktinct 
from  the  ^^  Lord  of  hosts,^^  instead  of  holding  fast  the  patriarchal 
creed,  to  which  sMpereonal  angels  were  unknown.  We  will  not 
dwell  upon  the  antecedent  improbability  which  attaches  to  this 
novel  speculation,  nor  upon  the  fact,  on  all  hands  admitted,  that 
the  Jews  at  this  period  of  the  captivity  were  effectually  cured  of 
their jpo?y^A^^i(?  tendencies:  our  best  course,  as  before,  will  be 
to  collect  a  few  of  those  passages  from  the  historical  and  earlier 
prophetical  books,  where  the  doctrine  of  personal  angels  is  aa 
clearly  (if  not  as  minutely)  avowed,  as  in  the  age  of  our  Lord 
and  His  Apostles. 

"  Angel-appearances ''  (we  are  translating  Dr.  Winer)  "  are 
represented  most  frequently  in  the  legendary  history  of  Ghenesis, 
and  become  less  frequent  as  we  advance.^^  (Bealw.  i.  328.)  ^^  The 
only  historical  books  which  are  quite  free  from  angelology  are 
those  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  written  after  the  captivity .^^  (I^^ 
This,  we  beg  to  remind  our  readers,  is  the  testimony  of  an  adver- 
sary, and  tells  with  a  peculiar  force  in  favour  of  our  own  position. 
It  directs  us  for  the  facts,  which  we  are  seeking,  to  that  veiy 
quarter  wherein,  according  to  the  theory  of  its  author,  we  should 
be  least  likely  to  have  found  them  ;  while  it  spares  us  the  pains 
of  examining  those  books,  which  we  should  naturally  suspect,  upon 
his  hypothesis,  to  b^  full  of  the  phenomena  in  question. 

But  are  those  early  indications  of  angelic  beings  sufSciently 
precise ^li^ personal?  "Phileleutherus,''  we  have  heard,  would 
answer  in  the  negative ;  and  here,  as  in  other  cases,  he  is  but 
echoing  his  German  master,  the  author  of  the  "  Leben  Jesu." 
If  we  turn,  however,  to  the  sacred  volume,  we  shj^l  not  fail  to  be 
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amazed  at  the  flippancy  of  writers,  who  could  gratuitously  put  forth 
so  weak  a  cavUlation.  When  our  first  parents  were  expelled 
from  Paradise,  it  is  recorded  that  the  Lord  God  '^placed  at  the 
east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  cherubims^  and  a  flaming  sword,  which 
turned  every  way  ;^'  or,  if  we  adopt  the  exposition  of  Kennicott, 
to  which  ^'  Phileleutherus  ^^  does  not  seem  averse,  the  passage 
would  still  affirm  that  the  Almighty  stationed  '^  angels  in  a  fiery 
appearance/^  Could  language  in  either  case  be  chosen  more  apt 
to  inculcate  the  belief  that  the  holy  angels  are  distinct  beings, 
personal  and  ministerial!  And  is  not  the  same  even  more 
predicable  of  the  "two  angels,"  who  were  sent  to  Sodom 
(Gen.  xix.  1),  who,  in  fact,  say  expressly  of  their  errand,  "  the 
Lard  hath  sent  us  to  destroy  it  ?''  (ver.  18.)  Or,  again,  in  that 
wonderful  vision  of  Jacob,  (xxviii.  12,)  where  angels  ascended 
and  descended  on  the  ladder^  while  "  the  Lord  stood  above  it," 
do  we  not  witness  the  ministrations  of  the  self-same  blessed 
spirits ',  who  afterwards  ascended  and  descended  upon  the  Son  of 
Man  (John  i.  51)  in  His  temptation,  and  agony,  and  death,  and 
resurrection,  and  ascension  \  Or,  if  we  revert  to  the  ancient 
book  of  Job,  where  we  have  already  seen  the  prince  of  darkness 
prowling  up  and  down  in  the  earth,  (ii.  2,)  who,  we  ask,  are 
those  "sons  of  God,"  presenting  themselves  before  the  Lord,  but 
personally  distinct  intelligences,  who,  on  the  birthday  of  this 
lower  world,  had  shouted  in  joyful  chorus,  (xxxviii.  7,)  and  who 
still  "execute  God^s  commandment,  and  hearken  unto  the  voice 
of  His  words?"  (Ps.  ciii.  20.)  Or,  if  we  pass  over  a  long  in- 
terval, which  is  no  less  fruitful  in  the  materials  we  are  collecting, 
our  thoughts  are  still  raised  to  the  contemplation  of  Jehovah 
riding  upon  the  chenibims,  as  in  a  triumphal  chariot,  with  all  the 
hosts  of  heaven,  "  even  thousands  of  angels"  encircling  His  glori- 
ous presence.  (Ps.  Ixviii.  17.)  In  the  vision  of  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
(vi.  1 — 7,)  nearly  two  centuries  before  the  exile,  he  beholds  the 
Great  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  sitting  upon  a  throne  surmounted 
by  the  six-winged  seraphim ;  while  one  of  that  blessed  company, 
issuing  forth  on  a  message  to  the  prophet,  attests  in  the  same 
act  both  his  independent  subsistence,  and  the  nature  of  angelio 
ministrations.  Or  if,  lastly,  we  consult  the  vision  of  Micaiah, 
not  less  anterior  to  the  age  when  the  Hebrews  are  said  to  have 
imbibed  the  sacred  learning  of  the  magi,  we  still  find  the  same 
doctrine  of  the  angelic  hierarchy,  which  re-appears  after  the 
captivity,  in  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Zechariah :  "  I  saw  the 
Lord  sitting  on  His  throne,  and  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  standing 

•  The  Vindicator  of  "  Protestant  Principles  "  speaking  of  the  "  phantasmagoria 
of  Jacob's  dream/'  conjectures  that  it  was  no  more  than  '<  a  bright  stream  of  light 
gUmcing  from  heaven  to  eartb.""^p.  166»    Credai  Judasw ! 
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by  Him,  on  His  right  hand  and  on  His  left.^   (1  Kings  xxu. 
1 9—22.     2  Chron.  xviii.  1 8—21 .) 

We  would  fain  have  expanded  these  remarks  more  fully,  bat 
our  space  is  warning  us  to  desist.  Enough,  however,  has  been 
advanced  to  refute  the  particular  objections,  which  we  have  here 
undertaken  to  combat,  viz.,  the  absence  of  all  precise  teaching  in 
the  ante-Babylonic  Scriptures,  respecting  the  doctrine  of  good 
and  evil  angels,  as  held  in  the  age  of  our  Saviour  ;  for  we  have 
shown  that,  in  respect  to  both  classes  of  superhuman  intelligences, 
the  chain  of  testimony,  which  extends  to  the  very  last  vision  of  the 
Apocalypse,  has  its  origin  at  the  gates  of  Paradise.  If  any 
should  still  object, — that  we  have  rather  relieved  the  difficulty 
than  removed  it  altogether,  and  have  rather  evinced  the  weakness 
of  our  opponents,  than  established  an  absolute  identity  of  language 
in  the  several  intimations  of  angels  afforded  by  the  Old  Testa-  j 
ment, — let  them  consider  that  even  should  the  latest  prophets 
have  made  some  additions  to  the  previous  discoveries  on  this 
subject,  such  a  gi*adual  revelation  of  the  truth  should  give  no 
cause  for  perplexity  to  the  pious  student  of  the  Scriptures,  who 
in  the  whole  order  of  the  Divine  economy,  will  observe  the 
twilight  ever  deepening  until  the  advent  of  the  "  Sun  of  right- 
eousness." 

In  conclusion,  we  would  recur,  for  a  moment,  to  the  writers    \ 
who  have  more  especially  called  forth  the  preceding  observations. 
As  was  stated,  in  the  outset,  they  both  manifest  a  settled  con- 
tempt for  all  ecclesiastical  tradition ;  having  realized,  what  the 
Germans  would  describe  as  an  absolute  "autonomy," — a  per- 
suasion that  truth  is  either  yet  undiscovered,  or  that,  if  it  exist 
on  earth,  it  has  sprung  from   their   own  bosoms.     We  have, 
accordingly,   little  hope   that  our  arguments  will  produce   any 
salutary  fruit  in  them ;  but  we  nevertheless  feel  it  our  solemn 
duty  to  warn  all  their  readers  of  the  poison  which  lies  hid  under 
their  plausible  pretences   of  "  asserting  the  rights  of  educated 
manhood."      Especially  has  the  author  of  the  "Vindication" 
established  his  previous  claims  to  the  distrust  of  eveiy  church- 
man ;  for,  besides  the  incurable  heterodoxy  of  his  book,  he  has 
added  sin  to  sin  by  putting  it  forth  under  a  mendacious  title. 
What  he  calls  a  "  Vindication  of  Protestant  Principles,"  is  a 
vindication  of  no  principle  whatsoever :  it  is  a  profane  assault 
upon  all  religion,  if  religion  is  aught  more  than  a  string  of  loose 
negations,  or  than  a  cluster  of  shifting  nebulae. 

A  "  Vindication  of  Protestant  Principles"  forsooth !  by  an 
admirer  of  the  "  rationalistic  "  Melancthon  !  Had  Melancthon 
left  no  other  record  of  his  principles  than  the  "Augsburg  Con- 
fession," to   which  "  Phileleutherus "  refers,  he  left  enough  to 
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convince  all  sober  people  of  the  horror  with  which  he  would  have 
regarded  the  new  generation  of  reformers.  ''  Non  enim  asper- 
namur  consensum  Oatholicse  Ecclesise,"  was  his  avowal  for  himself 
and  his  coadjutors,  ^^  nee  est  animus  nobis  uUum  novum  dogma 
et  ignotum  SanctsB  Ecclesise  invehero  in  Ecclesiam/'  (Art.  xxi. 
apud  Corpus  Confess,  ed.  Genev.  1612.)  One  reformer,  indeed, 
there  was,  whom  the  vindicator  does  resemble ;  we  mean,  the 
fanatical  Carlstadt,  who,  as  early  as  the  year  1520,  (says  Banke,) 
"  entertained  doubts  whether  Moses  was  really  the  author  of  the 
books  which  bear  his  name,  and  whether  the  Gospels  have  come 
down  to  us  in  their  genuine  form.''  (Of.  Vindication  of  Protes- 
tant Principles^  pp.  139.  168.)  We  must  not,  however,  confound 
the  hallucinations  of  this  worthy  with  the  principles  of  the  re- 
formers at  large,  any  more  than  we  should  identify  our  own 
soi-disant  champion  with  the  cause  of  the  English  Ohurch.  As 
her  Prayer  Book  protests  daily  against  his  errors  in  the  "  Te 
Deum,''  and  weekly  in  the  Preface  to  the  "Ter  Sanctus,'' 
and  yearly  in  the  "  Festival  of  St.  Michael  and  all  Angels,"  so 
did  his  hero,  Melancthon,  by  anticipation,  repudiate  his  hollow 
homage,  and  denounce  his  narrow-minded  self-idolatry.  When 
the  throes  of  the  earlier  Beformation  had  subsided,  and  Melanc- 
thon was  left  in  his  ripe  old  age  to  survey  both  the  past  and 
future,  his  apprehensions  were  transferred  from  the  reviving 
struggle  of  the  papacy  to  the  seeds  of  neological  unbelief,  which 
even  then  were  beginning  to  germinate.  It  was  the  sight  of 
this  lawless  monster,  threatening  to  uproot  his  labours,  and  to 
devastate  the  whole  Ohurch,  which  wrung  from  the  great  re- 
former the  ever-memorable  ejaculation ' :  "  Video  multo  into- 
lerabiliorem  esse  tyrannidem  quam  unquam  fuit  antea.'' 

7  We  are  indebted  for  this  passage  to  a  series  of  articles  which  hare  just 
appeared  in  the  "  Evangelische  Kirchen-Zeitung."  Their  tone,  notwithstanding 
its  despondency  here  and  there,  gives  us  strong  reason  to  hope  that  the  theology 
of  oar  German  neighbours  may  even  yet  regain  somewhat  of  healthiness  and 
ancient  truth. 
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Art.  III. — An  Appeal  to  the  Seottieh  Bishops  and  Clergy^  and 
generally  to  the  Church  of  their  Commrmion,  Ediubur^: 
Alex.  Laime  and  Go. 

Although  the  volume  before  us  appears  anonymously,  so  far  as 
its  title-page  is  concerned,  the  contents  of  the  work  itself,  as  well 
as  the  advertisements  which  have  appeared  in  the  public  prints, 
enable  us  to  ascribe  the  authorship  to  the  Bev.  W.  Palmer, 
of  Magdalen  OoUege,  Oxford,  deacon,  whose  name  is  already  weD 
known  to  the  public  in  connexion  with  his  publication  on  the 
Jerusalem  bishopric,  and  his  works  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Russian  Church.  The  work  before  us  is  one  of  a  somewhai 
multifarious  character,  amounting  to  740  pages,  octavo,  oonside^ 
able  portions  of  which  are  printed  in  a  veiy  minute  type ;  and 
comprising  the  contents  of  the  author'^s  journal,  wiUi  large 
masses  of  correspondence  extending  over  a  period  of  about  nine 
years,  1840 — 1849 ;  during  which,  this  deacon  has  been  engaged 
in  a  series  of  conferences  and  negotiations,  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  relations  of  the  English  and  the  Russian  Church. 

To  enter  in  this  place  into  any  detailed  account  of  these 
matters  would  be  impossible;  and  were  it  possible,  might  be 
somewhat  tedious :  we  shall  however  attempt  a  brief  outline  of 
the  principal  features  of  the  transactions,  as  far  as  we  oan  gather 
them  from  the  complicated  narrative  before  us. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  1840  Mr.  Palmer  went  to  St.  Peters- 
burg for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  character  and  tenets  of  the 
Russian  Church,  and,  if  practicable,  of  being  admitted  to  the 
communion  of  that  Church,  without  forsaking  the  Church  of 
England.  During  his  residence  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  became 
acquainted  with  some  Russian  families  of  distinction,  and 
amongst  the  rest,  with  a  nobleman,  who  is  designated  as 
"  Mr.  A.'"  Now,  it  so  happened,  that  while  Mr.  Palmer  was 
seeking  communion  with  the  Russian  Church,  on  the  ground  that 
the  English  and  the  Russian  Churches  were  one  in  faith,  and 
branches  of  the  same  Catholic  Church,  the  wife  and  daughters 
of  this  "  Mr.  A."  had  just  separated  from  the  communion  of  the 
Russian  Church,  and  joined  themselves  to  that  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  professing,  moreover,  doctrines  very  inconsistent  with 
those  which  Mr.  Palmer  was  announcing  in  Russia  as  the  true 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England ;  so  that  his  position  became 
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one  of  the  most  painful  description,  inasmuehi  as  his  own  Ohurcfa 
appeared  to  disown  practically  the  grounds  on  which  he  sought 
communion  from  the  Russian  Church;  and  he  felt  that  bo 
appeared  in  the  light  of  an  impostor* 

Our  author,  finding  himself  in  this  embarrassing  position, 
endeavoured  to  remoye  the  difficulty,  by  denying  that  the  ladies 
fibove  referred  to  could  have  been  received  as  converts  by  any 
canonical  atUhoritative  act  of  the  English  Church,  and  at  the 
same  time  expressing  his  own  strong  disapprobation  of  the  step 
which  they  had  taken,  Not  content  with  this,  he  proceeded  to 
use  his  best  efforts,  by  correspondence,  to  induce  these  ladies  to 
reunite  themselves  to  the  Russian  Church :  with  which  view,  he 
proceeded  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Geneva,  and  subsequently  to 
Paris ;  and  although  he  failed  in  inducing  the  mother,  Madame 
A.,  to  separate  from  the  English  communion  and  re-unite  herself 
to  the  Russian  Church,  he  was  successful  in  prevailing  on  one  of 
the  family  to  retrace  her  steps;  and  on  her  being  reconciled 
to  the  Russian  Church,  a  certain  metropolitan  was  heard  drily 
to  remark,  that  '^the  Church  was  very  much  obliged  to  that 
Anglican  deacon/^ 

Madame  A.,  as  we  have  observed,  proved  refractory,  and  could 
not  be  induced  either  by  the  arguments  or  the  measures  of  the 
deacon  (who  on  one  occasion  succeeded  in  obtaining  her  rejection 
from  communion  by  the  English  chaplain  at  St.  Petersburg) 
to  re-unite  herself  to  the  Russian  Church ;  and  the  whole  of  this 
volume  turns  on  the  contest  between  this  lady  and  the  deacon, 
in  which  the  latter  appears  to  have  been,  notwithstanding  the 
firmest  resolution  and  the  most  indefatigable  zeal,  finally  and  com^ 
pletely  worsted.  The  lady  appears  to  remain  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  ^Elngland,  naving  made  her  ground  good  by 
appeals  to  various  authorities  in  the  Church ;  and  our  author  hasi 
been  unsuccessful  in  his  different  attempts  to  exclude  her  from 
our  communion.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  we  fear,  he  has  placed 
hiooself  in  a  position  from  which  he  can  only  extricate  himself 
with  conaistency,  by  being  reconciled  to  the  Greek  Church — 
an  event  which  some  portioi^  of  the  work  before  us  show  to  be 
at  band* 

The  whole  atoiy  is  really  a  curious  one — rather  lengthy, 
indeed^  and  abounding  in  superfluous  details,  which  render  the 
narrative  confused  and  intricate  to  the  last  degree — but  still  the 
whole  thing  is  extremely  curious  and  interesting.  In  speaking 
thus^  we  know,  of  course,  that  there  are  many  questions  of  the 
deepest  importance  discussed  in  the  work  before  U3,  and  that  the 
real  great  object  throughout  was  one  of  the  highest  and  holiest 
that  man  can  put  before  him-^the  re-union  of  nations  in  Chris- 
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tian  love  and  faith.  But  still,  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  the 
Journal  Book  of  an  indefatigable,  ingenious,  pious,  learned, 
and  indiscreet  man,  containing  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous  in- 
formation and  anecdotes  about  the  proceedings,  writings^ 
thoughts,  correspondence,  and  adventures  of  the  writer;  and 
this,  while  it  adds  in  one  point  of  view  to  the  interest  of  the 
production,  yet  on  the  other  side,  detracts  from  the  dignity  and 
gravity  of  the  more  important  parts  of  the  work.  We  think  it 
rather  unfortunate,  moreover,  that  the  whole  afikir  and  the  book 
should  have  been  made  to  take  so  personal  a  form;  that  the 
deacon  and  Madame  A.  should  be  in  such  perpetual  struggle 
before  our  eyes ;  and  that  the  more  solemn  topics  of  the  \^^ork 
should  be  so  much  mixed  up  with  the  obstinacy,  or  petulance,  or 
other  improprieties  of  this  or  that  individual.  We  would  rather 
not,  for  instance,  see  such  anecdotes  as  the  following,  which 
decidedly  detract  from  the  gravity  of  the  work. 

'*  A  few  hours  later  (that  is,  on  the  same  day,  after  the  conversation 
with  the  Primus)  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  good-naturedly  observed 
[to  the  author],  *  We  were  sorry  for  not  having  your  company  yesterday 
at  dinner ;  but  I  think  you  did  right  in  not  coming  after  all  ...  I 
confess,  I  don't  think  you  owe  us,  the  bishops,  any  thanks.  What 
passed  was  unpleasant  to  my  feelings ;  but  we  should  do  just  the  same, 
if  we  had  to  do  it  over  again.  We  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  you  even 
if  you  do  come  back  to  us  with  a  beard,  though  then  you'll  be  a 
6ar6arian." — pp.  333,  334. 

Now  really,  amusing  as  such  an  anecdote  is,  we  would  rather 
not  see  it  in  such  a  book,  and  more  especially  because  it  conveys 
irresistibly  to  the  mind,  that  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  was  actually 
jocose  upon  the  author,  as  if  he  were  a  fit  subject  for  jesting ;  and 
the  effect  of  such  an  anecdote  is,  either  to  show  an  unseemly  levity 
in  a  bishop,  or  else  to  create  an  impression  very  far  remote  from 
the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  author's  zeal  and  ability. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  our  author,  in  1840,  was 
placed  in  very  embarrassing  circumstances,  at  St.  Petersburg, 
on  hearing  that  Madame  A.  had  been  received  into  communion 
with  the  English  Church.  The  case  appears  to  have  been,  that 
this  lady  and  her  daughters,  having  been  resident  at  G-eneva  for 
some  time,  had  been  led,  by  communications  vAih  some  dis- 
senters, to  adopt,  what  are  called,  "  evangelical"  views  of  a  low 
description ;  but  ultimately  she  preferred  to  join  the  communion 
of  the  English  Church,  and  accordingly  presented  herself,  and  was 
received  to  communion  by  the  English  chaplain  there. 

After  various  conferences  with  our  author,  Mr.  A.  (the  hus- 
band of  the  lady  referred  to)  addressed  a  letter  to  the  late  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Canterbury,  soIicitiDg  from  him  a  reply  to  various 
juestions  on  points  in  the  English  Canon  Law,  affecting  the 
"dlations  of  the  English  and  Russian  Church.  This  letter  was 
wi  ansioered ;  and  the  fact  of  its  not  being  answered,  appears  to 
lave  excited  great  surprise  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  A.,  ana  to  have 
)een  viewed  by  our  author  as  an  encouragement  to  the  course 
aken  by  Madame  A.  For  our  own  parts,  we  should  scarcely 
liink  it  reasonable  to  expect  from  the  primate  of  the  English 
[Church  a  declaration  of ''  the  opinion  of  the  Church  transmitted 
through  her  primate ''  (p.  Ixxxix.)  on  the  mere  requisition  of  an 
individual,  who  sought  it  on  the  ground  of  "  the  question  touch- 
ing so  closely  both  on  his  own  happiness  and  that  of  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family.'^  Were  the  primate  obliged  to  give  answers 
on  difficult  points  of  Canon  Law  to  every  foreigner  who  might 
think  it  conducive  to  his  family  "happiness"  to  obtain  informa- 
tion on  such  matters,  his  office  would  certainly  be  no  sinecure. 
We  presume,  that  the  primate  was  of  opinion,  that  such  ques- 
tions could  only  be  answered  in  the  name  of  the  Church  by  a 
synod;  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  such  authority,  the   most 

? roper  person  to  apply  to  would  be  an  ecclesiastical  lawyer, 
n  truth,  the  questions  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  arch- 
bishop would,  we  think,  have  acted  not  unwisely  in  declining  any 
authoritative  declaration  on  them,  without  previous  synodical 
conference  with  other  prelates  and  theologians. 

Mr.  A.,  having  failed  in  obtaining  from  the  primate  a  response 
favourable  to  his  views,  by  which  he  had  hoped  to  convince  his 
wife  of  the  impropriety  of  her  leaving  the  Russian  Church ;  our 
author  next  endeavoured  to  extract  from  the  Bishop  of  London  a 
condemnation  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  chaplain  at  Geneva  in 
admitting  Madame  A.  to  communion.  We  have  (pp.  cv — cix)  a 
long  letter  from  our  author  to  the  bishop,  comprising  a  full  and 
minute  account  of  his  visit  to  St.  Petersburg,  with  the  object  of 
promoting  the  union  of  the  English  and  Russian  Church,  and 
the  principal  conversations  that  had  passed  on  the  subject,  toge- 
ther with  a  statement  of  Madame  A.  s  defection  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  expression  of  an  opinion,  that  it  would  much 
conduce  to  the  restoration  of  union  with  the  Greek  Church,  if 
the  acts  of  the  chaplain  at  Geneva  could  be  disavowed  by  eccle- 
siastical authority.  In  reply  to  this  letter,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
after  making  inquiries  of  the  chaplain  referred  to,  expressed  his 
opinion,  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  lady  having 
satisfied  the  chaplain  on  her  religious  principles,  and  on  the 
grounds  on  which  she  had  determined  to  leave  her  own  Church, 
the  chaplain  was  not  at  liberty  to  refuse  her  admission  to  com- 
munion ;  that  '^  if  there  be  a  fundamental  difference  between  the 
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Greek  Ohurch  and  our  own,  there  must  be,  in  onr  judgment, 
good  reason  for  a  pcrson^s  seeking  to  be  admitted  to  our  commu- 
nion ;  but  if  not,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  members  of  one 
Church  should  not  be  admitted  to  conununicate  in  another.^ 
(p.  ex.)  In  a  subsequent  conmiunication  the  bishop  stated  his 
opinion,  that ''  if  a  person  of  good  life  and  conversation  presents 
himself  to  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  declaring  his 
assent  to  the  doctrines  of  that  Church,  and  desiring  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  communicant,  I  conceive  that  it  is  the  duty  of  that 
clergyman  to  admit  him.  Whether  he  is  a  convert  from  any 
other  Church  or  not,  is  a  question  which  concerns  the  conscience 
of  the  party  himself,  but  wnich  the  clergyman,  admitting  him  to 
communion,  is  not  called  upon  to  determme.'*^  (p.  cxii.) 

This  language  appears  to  us  deficient  in  precision,  and  liable 
to  inferences  which  the  bishop  could  scarcely  have  intended  to 
approve.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  the  principle  laid  down 
without  any  limitation,  that  *^  whether  he  is  a  convert  from  any 
other  Church  or  ncft^  is  a  question  which  concerns  only  the 
party  himself,^  is,  as  thus  laid  down,  one  which  cannot  be  safely 
sustained,  inasmuch  as  it  would  permit  a  clergyman  to  admit  a^ 
any  time  to  communion,  any  member  of  a  dissenting  community 
who  might  wish  to  receive  the  sacrament  in  the  English  Church, 
without  forsaking  his  own  communion,  provided  he  were  able  to 
assent  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  And  thus  it 
would  sanction  a  clergyman  in  doing  what  he  is  forbidden  to  do 
by  the  Canons  of  the  Church.  There  are  a  number  of  errors 
and  faults  condemned  in  some  of  the  first  twelve  Canons  of  1603, 
which  ought  to  exclude  certain  persons  from  the  communion  of 
the  Church  of  England,  even  if  they  were  willing  to  receive 
that  communion ;  and  by  Canons  xxvii.  and  xxviii.  not  only 
are  open  sectarians  to  be  refused  communion  on  pain  of  sus- 
pension, but  even  those  who  desert  the  communion  in  an  adjoining 
parish  are  to  be  refused,  and  remitted  back  to  their  own  parish 
for  communion.  Nor  is  it  to  be  said,  that  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  bound  to  admit  to  communion  any  person 
who  has  not  hitherto  been  received  to  communion,  merely  if 
that  person  declares  ''  his  assent  to  the  doctrines  of  that  Church,^' 
although  he  may  know  him  to  hold  some  decided  heresy,  and, 
perhaps,  to  identify  that  error  with  the  doctrines  of  theCburehof 
England.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  Bishop  of  London  eouM 
not  have  intended  to  maintain  any  such  portions  as  these. 
He  could  not  have  intended  to  be  understood  as  sanctioning  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  in  receiving  to  commnnion 
a  person  who  was  known  by  himself  to  be  gnilty  of  eehiem^  in 
separating  himself  from  the  commnnion  of  his  own  priest  or 
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bishop  ;  or  of  any  such  grievous  offence.  We  think  it  would  not 
be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  bishop  could  have  intended  to 
sanction  any  such  doctrines,  which  might  perhaps  be  gathered 
from  the  mere  wording  of  his  letter ;  and  though  it  would  have 
been  desirable  that  his  expressions  should  have  been  more 
carefully  limited,  still  we  must  remember  that  the  letter  was  a 
private  letter  addressed  to  a  private  clergyman,  and,  therefore, 
perhaps,  expressed  with  less  precision  than  if  it  had  been  meant  for 
publication.  The  terms  in  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Bishop  of  London  concurred,  in  giving  Dr.  Tomlinson 
letters  to  the  Eastern  Church,  and  subsequently  in  the  arrange- 
ments consequent  on  the  estabUshment  of  the  Jerusalem  bishopric, 
prove  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  those  prelates  to  promote 
or  encourage  secessions  from  the  Oriental  Church. 

But,  after  all,  when  we  come  to  the  real  question  at  issue, 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  allowable  to  receive  persons  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church  of  England,  who  may  wish  to  leave  the 
communion  of  the  Russian  Church  on  certain  grounds  of  objection 
to  some  of  its  practices  or  tenets,  and  of  preference  for  those  of  the 
tenets  of  the  English  Church,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  question 
18  a  complicated  one ;  and  we  must  express  an  opinion,  that  it  is 
one  on  which  good  men  may  think  somewhat  differently.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  this  consideration  to  be  attended  to, — that  if 
there  be  a  diversity  of  view  and  practice  on  such  a  question  in  the 
English  Church,  the  Russian  Church  herself  is  not  agreed  in 
theory  on  the  question,  whether  the  Oriental  Church  is  indeed 
the  whole  Catholic  Church,  or  only  a  part  of  it ;  and,  therefore, 
whether  the  members  of  the  English  and  the  Boman  Churches 
should  be  received  as  orthodox,  or  as  heretics.  On  this  great 
point  in  theory,  the  Russian  Church  is  as  much  divided,  as  the 
English  can  possibly  be  as  to  its  view  of  the  Russian  Church  and 
its  doctrines ;  though  in  practice  it  appears  at  present  (in  Russia, 
at  least)  that  no  one  is  received  from  the  Latin  or  the  English 
Church,  to  their  communion,  except  as  a  heretic,  after  anathe- 
matizing the  alleged  heresies  of  his  own  communion.  Now,  this 
being  the  case,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  so  much  estrangement 
and  misunderstanding  between  the  Churches,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  apply  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  intercommunion  of  Churches 
where  communion  is  in  actual  operation.  Indeed,  the  fact  is, 
thai,  as  things  are  at  present,  a  person  cannot  he  received  from  the 
Bussietn  communion  foithout  f^rsaHng  the  Bussian  communion; 
for,  those  who  are  of  the  English  communion  are  not  recognized  by 
the  authorities  as  of  the  Russian,  until  after  they  have  pronounced 
anathema  on  the  English  communion  as  heretical.  Thus,  then, 
the  fad  of  joining  the  English  communion  is  itv  t\\^  «^<^<&  ^l  ^^ 
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present  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Russia,  an  act  which  cuts  a 
person  off  ipso  facto  from  their  communion ;  but  in  this  they  are 
certainly  in  grave  error,  and  act  schismatically ;  nor  does  it  seem 
reasonable,  that,  through  their  error  and  schism^  any  persons  should 
be  prevented  from  uniting  themselves  to  what  we  ourselves  know 
and  believe  to  be  an  orthodox,  and  apostolical,  and  catholic 
branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Madame  A.  might  have  held 
errors  on  various  points;  but,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  mere 
question  of  her  forsaking  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Russia 
for  that  of  England,  she  appears  to  have  understood  the  prin- 
ciples of  her  own  Church  better  than  the  deacon  her  antagonist ; 
and  to  have  felt,  that,  in  holding  communion  with  the  Church  of 
England,  she  was  obliged  to  leave  that  of  Russia ;  and,  putting 
aside  the  particular  views  of  Madame  A.  or  their  mode  S 
expression,  we  would  say,  that  if  a  person  united  himself  to 
the  Church  of  England,  and  were  virtually  cut  off  from  the 
Church  of  Russia  by  so  doing,  and  if  that  person  were  to 
avow  that  he  preferred  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
those  of  the  Russian  Church,  and  that  he  thought  the  latter  in 
some  points  unscriptural,  superstitious,  or  erroneous,  there  could 
be  no  reason,  merely  on  this  account,  unless  his  doctrines  should 
be  actually  contrary  to  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  refuse 
him  communion.  It  would  be  a  different  case  if  he  were  a 
member  of  a  Church  which  was  in  direct  communion  vrith  us  as 
a  formally-recognized  part  of  the  Christian  body ;  it  would  be 
inconsistent  and  schismatical  to  receive  any  one  as  a  convert 
from  such  a  body ;  e.  g.  from  the  Irish,  Scottish,  or  American 
Churches ;  but  here  the  case  is  different.  Here  was  an  instance 
in  which  there  were  two  opposed  duties  prescribed  by  Christian 
charity.  One  duty  was  to  enter  into  communion  with  that  English 
Church  which  was  believed  to  be  Christian ;  another  duty  was  to 
remain  united  with  the  Church  in  which  the  person  had  been 
baptized ;  but  then  this  latter  Church  not  only  prohibited  the 
discharge  of  the  duty  of  Christian  charity  towarcb  the  former, 
but  did  so  on  the  ground  of  differences  in  practice  and  doctrines 
ill  which  she  herself  was  decidedly  in  the  wrong  for  the  most 
part.  Now,  in  a  case  of  this  kind  we  think  that  the  claims  of  the 
former  communion  preponderate  ;  and  that  a  person  is  free  from 
blame  who  acts  on  his  conviction  of  the  doctrinal  truth  of  the 
branch  of  the  Church  to  which  he  unites  himself,  and  is  sound  in 
his  view  of  that  truth ;  even  though  in  so  doing  he  forsakes 
virtually  the  communion  in  which  he  has  been  baptized. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  Mr.  Palmer,  throughout  this  whole 
transaction,  proceeded  on  a  hypothesis,  which  was  not  borne  out 
by  fact.     He  appears   to  have  gone  to  Russia,  with  the  real 
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ifltention  of  restoring  the  eommuDion  which  has  been  interrupted 
between  the  Elastem  and  Western  Church ;  but  he  went  to  work, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  ignoring  the  fact  of  such  an  interruption,  and 
claimed  communion  as  from  a  Church  essentially  united  to  his 
own.     He  appears  to  have  been  unprepared  for  the  view  which  he 
foand  prevalent  in  high  quarters,  that  the  English  Church  was 
^  Luthero-Calvinistic,^    and  that  her  members  should    not    be 
r^arded  as  entitled  to  communicate  with  the  Eastern  Church. 
He  proceeded  with  Madame  A.  and  her  daughters,  as  guilty  of 
achism,  in  separating  from  the  Russian  Church,  and  uniting  them- 
selves to  the  English,  exactly  as  if  the  Russian  and   English 
Churches  had  been  in  full  communion.     Having  succeeded  in 
persuading  one  of  these  ladies  to  join  herself  to  the  Russian 
Church  again,  he  had  the  mortification  of  finding  that  this  very 
young  lady  was,  on  her  reception  into  the  Russian  Church,  com- 
pelled virtually  to  condemn  the   English  as  heretical,   and  to 
separate  from  its  communion.     And  yet  he  still  proceeded  to 
daim  communion  from  the  sjniod  of  the  Russian  Church,  as  if 
there  were  no  kind  of  established  principle  to  prevent  his  recep- 
tion.    We  must  confess,  that,  after  examining  the  case  between 
Mr.  Palmer  and  Madame  A.,  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  fonder  ignored  altogether  the  facts  of  the  interruption  of 
eommunion  and  its  causes,  or  else  were  carried  on  without  a  suf- 
ficient acquaintance  with  the  real  state  of  things ;  and,  as  far  as 
the  conduct  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  the  Chaplain  of  Geneva,  was  concerned,  we  think  that 
they  had  more  reason  on  their  side  than  our  author,  and  that 
they  looked  more  at  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  than  he  appears 
to  have  done.     They  saw  that  the  case  was  not  so  simple  as  our 
author  thought.     He  proceeded  to  work  straightforward,  as  if  the 
Bussian  and  the  English  Churches  were  just  in  the  same  relations 
to  us  as  the  Irish  or  the  Scottish  Churches.  But  these  prelates  saw, 
and  rightly  saw,  the  case  in  a  different  point  of  view,  and  looked 
at  it  somewhat  more  practically  than  our  author.     We  do  not 
say  that  the  question  was  without  difficulty,  or  that  it  was  capable 
of  a  settlement  which  would  have  been  thoroughly  satisfactory,  or 
which  would  have  completely  reconciled  all  apparent  or  real 
duties  in  difierent  directions ;  but  we  do  think  that  Mr.  Palmer 
was  much  more  evidently  mistaken  in  his  view  of  the  matter,  than 
Madame  A.  or  the  Genevan  Chaplain. 

Of  course  we  put  aside  the  particular  details  of  Madame  A.^s 
riews.  We  dislike  several  of  her  expressions  and  tenets,  as  far  as 
we  imderstand  them,  and  do  not  consider  them  consistent  with 
truth;  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  question, 
whether  a  member  of  the  Russian  may  be  received  to  the  English 
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communion  as  a  convert ;  i.  e.,  as  disapproving  of  some  tenets 
and  practices  of  the  Russian,  and  acknowledging  contrary  truths 
in  the  English  Church. 

It  is  a  fact — a  lamentable  fact — that  the  Universal  Church  is 
divided  in  communion ;  and  that  errors  and  superstitions  of  various 
kinds  prevail  in  various  parts.  We  do  not  pretend  to  exemption 
from  aJl  fault  in  our  own  Church :  our  discipline  is  decidedly  de- 
fective ;  yet  we  trust  that,  wliatever  our  faults  may  be,  our  branch 
of  the  Catholic  Church  is,  at  least,  equal,  on  the  whole,  to  any 
other  branch ;  and  we  do  distinctly  see  many  points  in  which  ste. 
evinces  a  more  faithful  zeal  for  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  than 
other  Churches  do.  We  find  her  far  more  jealous  of  the  purity 
of  the  worship  of  the  true  God  than  other  Churches  are — more 
hostile  to  heathen  and  idolatrous  principles  and  practices — ^leas 
carnal  in  her  conceptions  of  Beligion.  And  we  nave  a  duty  to 
this  Church,  and  through  her  to  the  Gt)spel  itself — not  to  give 
way  by  subjection  to  any  who  seek  dominion  over  our  faith,  as  if 
the  Gospel  came  unto  them  only  or  proceeded  forth  from  them— 
but  to  maintain  openly,  and  in  the  face  of  the  Christian  world, 
those  truths  which  are  taught  by  the  Church  of  England,  and 
which  have  been  forgotten,  corrupted,  or  explained  away  in  Uie 
Churches  of  Bussia  or  of  Borne. 

It  is  our  fixed  opinion,  that  the  blessing  of  God  can  never  be 
expected  to  rest  on  any  attempts  to  promote  the  union  of  Chris- 
tians, which  proceed  on  any  compromise  of  great  truths.  The 
union  of  the  Church  is  most  earnestly  to  be  desired ;  but  we  believe 
that  it  is  best  promoted  by  the  acquisition  of  more  knowledge  and 
greater  enlightenment,  combined  with  a  fidelity  to  known  and 
acknowledged  truth ;  and  we  have  no  confidence  in  the  success  of 
any  direct  attempts  which  individuals  or  even  Churches  may 
make  at  present^  for  the  attainment  of  that  desirable  object. 

In  the  instance  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  individual  whose 
attempts  are  recorded  in  the  volume  before  us,  we  think  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  attempt  was  made,  afforded  little 
reasonable  prospect  of  success.  Here  was  a  private  individual 
— B,  Deacon  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  went  to  Bussia  seek* 
ing  for  communion  with  the  Bussian  Church.  He  was  at  once 
rejected,  on  the  plea  that  he  had  not  brought  with  him  the  letten 
conuuendatory  of  his  Bishop.  He  afterwards  appeared  again  in 
the  character  of  a  deacon,  deputed  by  Bishop  Luscombe  of  Paris, 
with  letters  commendatory  to  all  Catholic  bishops,  asking  tiiem 
to  admit  him  to  communion  in  their  dioceses.  These  commen- 
datory letters  were  subsequently  altered,  and  erasures  made  in 
them  with  Bishop  Luscombe^s  consent,  which  in  itself  was  rather 
an  untoward  circumstance.      Besides  this,   it  happened  most 
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unluckily,  that  just  as  the  Deacon  was  expounding  his  view  of  the 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  character  of  the  English  Church,  in  the 
way  calculated  to  present  her  most  favouraUy  to  the  Russians, 
a  volume  of  sermons  by  Bishop  Luscombe  himself  was  put  by 
Madame  A.  into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  in  authority,  in  which 
that  worthy  prelate  made  a  vigorous  and  perhaps  not  very  well- 
judged  onslaught  on  the  doctrines  of  Romanism,  in  such  a  way  as 
grievously  scandalized  the  Russian  authorities.  So  tliat  our 
author  was  again  placed  in  the  disagreeable  predicament  of  having 
the  authorities  of  his  own  Church  quoted  against  his  explanations 
of  her  doctrines.  The  Synod  had  just  before  this  refused  to 
enter  on  his  case,  because  the  appUcation  of  ^^  a  single  deacon,^ 
hacked  by  the  letters  of  '^  a  single  Bishop,^^  as  expressing  only 
the  opinions  of  individuals,  was  not  matter  of  synodal  dehbora- 
tion,  and  the  British  Church  had  not  expressed  by  any  synodal 
act  a  desire  for  the  restoration  of  communion.  On  being  applied 
to  by  the  author  to  appoint  a  person  to  reconcile  him  to  the 
Grreek  Church,  provided  his  heresies  could  be  pointed  out,  a  certain 
Archpriest  was  selected  by  the  synod,  who  coolly  went  to  work  on 
the  assumption,  that  the  English  Church  was  heretical,  and  that  our 
author  must  confess  it  to  be  so,  before  he  could  be  received  into 
the  Russiaa  communion,  and  he  grounded  his  charges  especially  on 
the  works  of  our  author^s  oion  bishop^  whose  letters  commendatory 
he  bore.  Thus  attacked,  our  author  endeavoured  to  establish  his 
orthodoxy  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Archpriest,  by  pronouncing 
anathema  on  a  number  of  doctrines  of  the  Lutherans,  Calvinists, 
and  others;  but  was  assured  that  all  would  not  do,  unless  he 
acknowledged  that  the  English  Church  held  these  heresies.  Our 
author,  then,  had  no  remedy  left,  but  to  appeal  to  the  Bishops  of 
his  own  Church,  to  declare  whether  he  had  not  done  right  in 
saying  anathema  to  those  doctrines  and  tenets;  and  so  he  left 
Russia  to  obtain  a  sanction  for  his  anathemas  from  the  Bishops  of 
Scotland, 

Our  author  is,  perhaps,  too  ready  to  resort  to  anathemas, 
which  he  has,  before  now,  introduced  at  times  and  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  not  understood.  In  truth, 
anathemas  are  not  quite  as  customary  now  as  they  were  twelve 
hundred  years  ago — at  least  in  the  mouths  of  private  individuals ; 
and  what  might  be  awful  and  solemn  even  now,  if  denounced  by 
the  authority  of  a  great  synod  on  some  great  occasion,  is  only 
regarded  as  presumptuous  or  uncharitable  when  volunteered  by  a 
private  person.  Anathemas  are  not  lightly  to  be  thrown  out : 
they  are  only  to  be  used  when  there  is  some  grievous  false 
docile  invading  the  Church,  and  there  is  prospect  of  benefit 
from  their  use. 

x2 
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**  I  answered  that  I  had  done  my  duty,  as  I  hoped,  by  professing 
that  truth  which  I  had  learned  from  the  British  Church,  according  to 
the  measure  of  my  knowledge  and  ability,  and  by  saying  anathema  to  tlie 
contrary  heresies,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Eastern  Church :  that  if  any 
positive  doubt  existed  as  to  the  Bishop  from  whom  I  came,  and  hn 
Church,  whether  they  had  really  taught  me  in  the  Thirty-nine  ArticH 
or  otherwise,  that  truth  which  I  professed  to  have  learned  from  them, 
or  those  contrary  heresies  to  which  I  had  said  anathema,  my  necessaiy 
and  only  course  was  to  appeal  back  to  the  Bishop  from  whom  I  had 
come,  and  to  his  Church  .  •  .  that  for  these  reasons  I  appealed  to  the 
Bishop  from  whom  I  had  come,  and  to  the  synod  of  the  Scottish  Bishops 
who  consecrated  him :  that  if  they  owned  and  approved  that  confession  of 
our  faith  which  I  had  made  in  Russia,  I  could  not  reasonably  be 
blamed  for  having  refused  to  anathematize  a  Church  which  turned  out 
to  be  orthodox  :  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  either  allowed  those 
heresies  which  the  Russian  synod  objected  to  me,  and  which  I  had  ^ 
anathematized,  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  «r 
attempted  by  an  evasive  silence  to  yoke  faith  and  heresy  together,  I  i 
would  return  to  Russia,  and  seek  to  be  reconciled  by  the  prescribed 
form  from  the  Scottish  Church,  as  from  heresy/' — p.  282. 

We  must  be  permitted  to  express  our  regret,  that  the  writer 
before  us  should  have  allowed  himself  to  commit  so  great  an  act 
of  imprudence  as  is  here  related.      We  think  that  he  had  no 
right  to  assume  that  the  Scottish  Bishops  must  speak  at  his  de- 
mand, and  pronounce  judgment  on  a  set  of  propositions  placed 
before  them  by  him,  on  the  alternative  of  his  separating  himself 
from  their  communion  as  heretics !      We  must  say  that  this 
strikes  us  as  in  no  small  degree  presumptuous,  in  dictating  to  the 
synod  of  Bishops  of  a  National  Church,  what  their  course  of 
action  should  be,  under  penalty  of  being  regarded  as  A^r^ic^.    One 
would  think  that  the  writer,  instead  of  being  a  deacon  in  the  Church, 
claimed  papal  authority;    for  really  nothing  less  could  obviate 
the  charge  of  extreme  presumption.     We  very  much  regret  to  be 
obliged  to  speak  thus :  but  we  cannot  help  expressing  some  sur- 
prise at  the  mode  in  which  this  deacon  has  thought  himself  autho- 
rized to  deal  with  the  chief  rulers  of  the  Church ;  and  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  one  who  could  thus  act,  was  deficient  in 
judgment,  at  least.     His  conduct,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been, 
in  various  instances,  precipitate,  though  his  zeal  and  ingenuity 
were  undoubtedly  great. 

From  the  above  passage  it  will  appear  that  Mr.  Palmer  has 
pledged  himself,  that  if  his  appeal  is  not  received  and  supported 
by  the  Bishops  of  Scotland,  he  will  be  reconciled  to  the  Oriental 
Church,  as  a  convert  from  the  Scottish  Church.  His  appeal  has, 
as  we  learn  from  the  volume  before  us,  been  set  aside  or  not  sup- 
ported ;  so  that  we  suppose  we  may  expect  shortly  to  hear  of  the 
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ftdfilment  of  his  promise.  One  very  significant  action  is  repeatedly 
referred^  to  in  this  volame — the  declaration  of  the  author,  that  he 
has  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  on  one  important  point  the 
doctrine  of  the  Ghreek  Church  is  irreconciUble  with  that  of  the 
English,  namely,  in  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that 
the  Greek  Church  is  right,  and  the  Latin  Church  wrong !  We 
presume,  therefore,  that  our  author  will  not  long  continue  a  deacon 
of  the  English  Church.  The  author  goes  so  far  as  to  express  his 
opinion  in  a  letter  to  the  Archpriest,  which  he  has  published  in 
bs  Appeal,  that  the  Western  Church  (includinj^  the  English  and 
Scottish  Churches)  ''  persists  obstinately  in  mamtaining  a  formal 
heresy,  as  far  as  the  expression  goes,  by  using  the  addition 
"  FiUoque^''  in  the  Creed ;  and  that  she  "  is  justly  rejected  by  the 
Eastern  Church  from  her  communion,  until  she  return  to  the 
oecumenical  standard  of  faith,"^  (p.  433.)  So  that  he  tells  the 
Scottish  Church,  in  the  Appeal  which  he  makes  for  its  judgment 
in  his  favour,  that  it  is  heretical  on  the  doctrine  of  the  procession ; 
and  that  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  rightly  excommunicated  by  the 
Eastern  Church.  We  certainly  do  marvel  that,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, our  author  should  have  appealed  to  the  Scottish 
Church,  as  his  Church,  or  as  possessing  any  authority ;  and  with 
his  present  views  we  presume  that  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  of 
very  little  consequence  whether  Russians  are  admitted  as  converts, 
or  as  members  of  a  sister  Church,  to  our  communion ;  because 
either  act  would  be  wrong.  If  the  English  Church  teach  heresy, 
and  is  "  rightly  excommunicated,"  it  is  not,  of  course,  lawful  to 
communicate  with  it  at  all. 

To  pass  on,  however,  from  the  author's  personal  views  or 
actions  to  a  more  general  question,  the  remit  of  his  exertions  on 
the  whole.  We  think  it  must  be  admitted  by  every  one,  that 
Mr.  Palmer  has  not  only  evinced  an  energy  and  perseverance  in 
pursuit  of  a  very  great  object,  which  entitles  him  to  the  most 
cordial  sympathy  and  respect,  notwithstanding  his  defects  of 
judgment  on  some  points ;  but  has  actually  materially  promoted 
the  object  which  he  had  in  view.  It  is  true  that  he  has  failed  in 
being  actually  admitted  on  his  own  terms  into  communion  with 
the  Russian  Church  ;  but  the  time  has  evidently  not  yet  come 
for  the  realization  of  communion  by  any  such  act ;  much  remains 
to  be  done  before  it  can  be  successful.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
far  as  Mr.  Palmer's  case  is  concerned,  it  does  not  seem  that  he 
has  been  refused  communion  in  such  a  way  as  increases  the  diffi- 
culties and  obstacles,  but  rather  the  reverse.  While,  in  addition, 
a  very  large  amount  of  information  has  been  obtained  and  circu- 
lated in  both  countries,  which  will,  we  trust,  prepare  the  way  for 
future   negotiations.      At  present  it  appears  to   us  that  the 
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English  Church  is  herself  deficient  in  so  many  particulars,  tha^ 
she  can  scarcely  have  the  weight  with  other  parts  of  the 
universal  Church  less  doctrinally  pure  than  she  is,  which  would 
suffice  to  place  in  security  her  principles,  which  ought  not  to  be 
compromised,  and  could  not  be  compromised  without  sin.  While 
our  discipline  generally  is  so  much  relaxed,  and  sin  is  so  rarely  re- 
proved, — while  the  spirit  of  worldliness  is,  by  means  of  patronage, 
so  much  and  widely  disseminated  amongst  us,  we  could  not  have, 
in  conference  with  the  Orientals,  sufficient  moral  vigour  to  require 
the  reform  of  superstitions  which  prevail  amongst  them,  and 
which  we  ought  not  to  recognize.  And,  in  fine,  until  we  have 
obtained  some  decree  of  liberty  for  the  Church,  so  as  to  be  able, 
to  proceed  regulany  and  synodically  for  the  reform  of  abuses  in 
our  own  Church,  and  for  the  restoration  of  communion  with  other 
Churches,  it  would  be  quite  hopeless  to  attempt  any  direct  nego- 
tiations with  foreign  communities. 
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Art.  IV. — The  Caxions^  a  Family  Picture,    By  Sir  E.  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Bart,^  Author  of^^Bimzi^  ^-e?/'     Blackwood.     1849. 

A  VERY  charming  work  has  Sir  Edward  herein  presented  to  lis: 
vrhether  a  great  one  or  no,  we  cannot  so  easily  undertake  to 
decide ;  whether  beneficial  or  injurious,  from  a  moral  point  of 
dew,  is  a  point  perhaps  still  more  open  to  question.  AH  the 
well-known  Bulwerian  "agr^ments'^  are  here:  first,  that  charm 
of  style  so  pre-eminently  characteristic  of  this  conscientious 
artist ; — conscientious,  that  is,  as  far  as  the  intellectual  labour 
is  concerned,  requisite  for  the  completeness  of  any  artistic 
creation.  Then,  too,  we  have  humour — humour  of  an  amiable 
and  kindly  nature,  scarcely  Shakspearian,  but  indubitably  Steme- 
like  ;  and  we  have  that  gentle  pathos,  which  from  true  humour 
lies  never  far : 

"  Erin,  the  smile  and  the  tear  in  thine  eye  !  *' 

And  equallv  conspicuous  is  that  intimate  knowledge  of  society, 
more  especially  in  so-called  "  high  life,"*'  which  our  author  exhi- 
bited in  his  first  successful  production,  "  Pelham,''  now  matured, 
and  further  elevated,  by  the  influence  of  a  more  sober  philosophy 
than  Sir  Edward  had  then  attained  unto :  not  but  that  this 
philosophy  is  still  irregular  and  vague.  We  shall  not  find  here 
the  wild  grandeur  of  the  rich  and  southern  "  Zanoni,'**  a  wierd 
hymn  to  the  mystical,  as  its  chanter  would  perhaps  be  pleased  to 
designate  it,  nor  the  truly  exquisite  beauty,  the  high  poetry,  of 
that  one  creation  of  our  author'*s,  which  has  been  more  or  less 
slighted  as  a  picture-  or  a  lady  Vbook,  but  which  will  certainly 
live  and  be  treasured  with  delight,  when  many  of  his  more  ambi- 
tious achievements  are  forgotten :  we  mean,  "  The  Pilgrims  of 
the  Bhine.'*^  For,  be  it  remarked,  that  Sir  Edward,  generally  so 
prosaic  in  his  miscalled  poetry,  is  often  a  true,  ay,  and  a  great 
poet  in  his  prose  !  There  is  a  flowing  cadence  in  his  exquisitely 
balanced  sentences,  which  has  ever  a  mystic  charm  for  the  soul, 
almost  equalling  the  musical  effects  of  our  most  favoured  bards, 
only  inferior  to  them  in  that  concentration  of  thought  and 
expression,  which  stamps  the  poet  ''  par  ^minence,**^  and  must 
ever  be  his  more  especial  heritage.  There  is  a  sentence  in  this 
very  book  before  us,  which  may  exemplify  our  meaning.  On 
page  133  of  the  first  volume  we  read :   ^^  It  is  not  study  alone 
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that  produces  a  writer :  it  is  intensity.  In  the  mind,  as  in 
yonder  chimney,  to  make  the  fire  bum  hot  and  quick,  you 
must  narrow  the  draught.''^  Now,  should  not  our  author  be 
conscious  that  his  draught  is  not  thus  narrowed!  that  this 
hotness  and  quickness  are  wanting  to  him !  and  that  conseauently 
he  can  never  be  a  poet,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term !  J3ut  to 
return  to  our  more  immediate  theme.  In  "  The  Caxtons,^  Sir 
Edward  has  again  yielded  another  evidence  of  his  amazing  versa- 
tility ;  though  in  that  versatiUty  there  remains  not  only  a  secret, 
but  even  an  apparent,  unity :  for  we,  for  our  own  part,  detected 
our  author  before  we  had  read  three  pages  of  this  last  tale  of  his, 
when  appearing  anonymously  in  Blackwood^s  Magazine^  thougL 
we  have  heard  other  folks  declare  that  they  never  should  have 
therein  recognized  his  intellectual  handiwork.  This  declaration 
surprises  us ;  for  we  find  almost  as  many  of  the  old  faults  as  of 
the  old  beauties  in  this  production.  Here  is  that  love  for  melo- 
dramatic effects,  which  will  scarcely  ever  rest  satisfied  without 
ending  a  chapter  with  a  note  of  admiration  !  here,  too,  is  that  fond 
display  of  recondite  learning  or  odd  reading,  call  it  what  you  nmy, 
which  was  ever  one  of  our  author'^s  foibles:  here  is  the  occa- 
sional bigness  of  utterance  and  puffiness  of  phrase,  which  betray 
the  too  manifest  ambition  to  ^'  say  something  very  fine  indeed:*' 
here,  to  wind  up  our  catalogue  of  grievances  for  the  present, 
is  that  faint  and  shadowy  philosophy, — which  seems  to  hover 
between  heaven  and  hell,  not  far  from  Milton'*s  **  Limbo," — which 
estabUshes  the  unhappy  certainty  of  the  fact,  that  Sir  Edward  is 
so  far  subject  to  ^^  the  spirit  of  his  age  '^  as  to  be,  like  his  own 
"  Trevanion,''  without  "  a  conviction. 

This  circumstance  alone,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  perhaps  of  many, 
should  prevent  any  lenient  treatment  on  our  part  of  this  highly 
talented  "  man  of  the  nineteenth  century."*'  But  we  beUeve 
charity  to  be  the  safer  guide  in  this,  and  many  instances,  than  too 
stem  and  too  negative  an  orthodoxy.  No  doubt  we  must  adhere 
to  truth,  but  then  truth  is  by  no  means  so  limited  in  such  cases  as 
some  people  imagine  it.  Our  sentence  would  not  be  that  of  truth, 
but  only  that  of  bigotry,  were  we  to  denounce  "  The  Gaxtons'*'  as  a 
directly  antichristian  work ;  and  yet  there  is  much  in  it  which  is 
antichristian,  and  which  we  shall  feel  it  our  duty  to  reprehend 
severely.  But  shall  we  close  our  eyes  to  the  real  merits  of  tiae 
work  before  us,  because  it  contains  much  of  which  we  must 
highly  disapprove !     Shall  we  therefore  ignore  the  huniour,  the 

Eathos,  the  grace,  the  elegance,  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
eart  in  many  aspects,  the  partial  heaithfulness  of  tone,  which  are 
therein  displayed  i    A  landscape  may  be  devoid  of  sunshine, — 


(every  moral  landscape  musi  be,  on  which  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness shines  not,) — and  yet  the  stars  may  shed  their  beams  there 
with  a  softened  light,  a  light  derired  from  the  great  absent 
Inminary ;  and  thus  those  Christian  graces  of  sincerity,  loving- 
kindness,  meekness,  endurance,  and  love,  which  are  manifested 
in  the  various  characters  that  occupy  our  author^s  scene,  may 
well  evoke  our  sympathy,  reminding  us  Christians,  indirectly, 
as  they  must  do,  of  the  very  Fountain  of  all  graces.  For  much 
may  be  religious^  ay,  and  Christian  in  effect,  which  is  not  directly 
and  professedly  so  ;  and,  with  all  its  deficiencies,  its  morbid  sen- 
timentality, and  its  very  shadowy  philosophizing,  the  novel- 
literature  of  our  own  age  and  country  is  not  deficient  in  this 
rdigumty  (we  dislike  comed  words,  but  this  serves  our  purpose 
for  the  nonce)  ;  less  deficient  certainly  than  that  of  any  otker  age 
or  country ;  which  is  not  saying  much  ! 

We  have  recently  devoted  some  pages  to  the  recognition  of 
these  good  purposes  and  honest  intentions  in  our  two  great  living 
humorists,  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  the  former  of  whom  is  now 
presenting  us  with  a  delightful  work.  We  are  much  pleased, 
by  the  bye,  with  Uie  total  absence  of  mean  jealousy  or  envy, 
displayed  by  Sir  Edward  Lytton  in  occasional  references  to  his 
great  contemporaiy^s  creations.  Thus  we  find  in  the  second 
volume  of  "  The  Oaxtons,''  "  Are  there  any  of  vou,  my  readers, 
who  have  not  read  the  Life  of  Robert  Hall !  If  so,  in  the  words 
of  the  great  Captain  CnttU^  '  When  found,  make  a  note  of  it  !^'' 
And  again  in  the  third  volume,  ''  The  apparition  showed  me  my 
way  in  the  rocks  to  the  great '  Battle  of  Life^''''  Such  references 
are  alike  honourable  to  the  praiser  and  the  praised ;  and  to  us 
they  were  the  more  welcome  because  we  laboured  under  an 
indefinite  impression,  derived,  we  think,  from  a  certain  preface 
to  a  very  silly  novel  of  Mr.  JamesX  yclept  "  The  Stepmother," 
that  he  and  Sir  Edward  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Dickens  was  wholly  devoid  of  humour ;  which,  be  it  said 
without  offence,  would  be,  like  the  frog  and  the  crickets  agreeing 
that  the  nightingale  had  no  voice.  The  joke  may  seem  a  strange 
one,  but  one  of  our  most  respectable  contemporaries,  with  whom 
on  many  points  we  sympathize  sincei^ly,  and  whose  earnestness 
and  high  spirit  we  very  gladly  acknowledge,  "  The  Morning  Post,'" 
is  decidedly  of  this  opinion,  that  Mr.  Dickens  has  no  humour 
whatever,  and  has  not  hesitated  to  express  it  frequently.  After 
all,  every  body  cannot  be  expected  to  underetand  a  joke,  and 
"  Pickwick ''  may  only  be  a  theme  for  grave  reflection  and  awful 
censure  with  certain  earnest  and  true-hearted  philosophers,  to 
whom  we  may  still  wish  Clt)d  speed !    Meanwhile,  we  are  delighted 
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to  exonerate  our  old  friend  Bulwer — friend  in  a  literary  sense— 
from  any  tendencies  to  envy ;  more  especially  as  we  are  bound  io 
acknowledge  that  his  trial  has  been  severe.  Until  Dickeoi 
soared  into  our  novel  hemisphere,  Sir  Edward,  or  rather  let  m 
say  ''  Bulwer,^^  reigned  supreme.  ^^  Facilb  princeps^^  was  he,  siocft 
the  decease  of  the  northern  wizard :  his  last  new  book,  whatever, 
it  might  be,  was  the  all  but  exclusive  theme  of  novel-readers* 
tongues  ;  no  man  was  so  much  written  about,  whether  for  praise 
or  censure ;  no  man  so  prominently  occupied  the  public  literary 
mind.  Then  came  a  change,  a  startling  change.  The  mirth-, 
inspiring  '^  Pickwick  ^  started  into  being,  and  Bulwerian  philo- 
sophy sank  awhile  into  the  shade.  Was  not  this  a  trial,  and 
might  not  a  passing  bitterness  be  pardoned  i  If  we  mistake  not^ 
a  glimpse  of  some  such  feeling  was  afforded  us  in  that  very  devec 
and  very  interesting  production,  '^  Night  and  Morning :  ^  but 
here,  if  ever,  is  the  place  to  say,  "Let  bygones  be  bygones:'' 
surely,  "  All  is  well  tnat  ends  well."*' 

So,  to  resume  the  thread  of  our  discourse,  (we  own  that  we 
are  too  discursive,)  our  existing  novel-literature  is  not  wholly 
unworthy  of  a  Christianas  regard.     True   charity  and  lowly* 
mindedness  (remember  "  Pinch"  and  "  Cuttle")  are  the  virtues 
Mr.  Dickens  delineates  with  most  sympathy  and  delight;  and  Mr. 
Thackeray  discharges  a  less  pleasing,  but  not  less  needful,  duty 
in  painting  the  world  of  society  as  it  is,  and  turning  it  inside  out) 
witn  all  its  meanness,  and  selfishness,  and  folly.     Then  we  have 
the  thoroughly  English  manliness  and  high  honour  of  "  James," 
which  never  shrinks  from   the   avowal   of  religious   sentiment 
wherever  needed.     By  the  bye,  Mr.  James  is  absurdly  underrated 
by  some  of  our  contemporaries,  "  The  Athenaeum  "  and  that  small 
crew :  we  may  strive  to  do  justice  some  day  to  the  author  of 
"  Attila,"  "  The  Gipsy,"  and  "  Morley  Ernsteiri."    Would  he  only 
emulate   Sir   Edward's  external  graces,   would  he  only  resolve 
never  to  write  without  a  purpose^  would  he  only  be  a  consci- 
entious artist,  in  a  word, — which  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
being  a  conscientious  man, — why  then,  he  might  take  and  hold 
his  post  among  the  foremost  of  our  standard  novelists !     Then  we 
have  Mrs.  Marsh,  whose  Emilia  Wyndham  is  surely  indirectly 
Christian,  at  the  least,  in  its  beautiful  spirit  of  resignation  and 
life-long  endurance.     This  lady  writes  too  much  and  too  hastily, 
and,  alas !  sometimes  too  affectedly ;  but  with  all  this  she  is  an 
artist,  and  an  artist  of  a  very  superior  order.     Others  might  be 
named  with  Christian  tendencies  and  aspirations ;  but  we  do  not 
wish  to  prove  too  much,  and  should  mention,  as  a  set-off,  the 
existence  of  such  an  authoress  as  the  so-called  "  Currer  Bell,"  as 
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a  sample  of  a  more  mischievous  class.  Her  **  Jane  Eyre "  was 
«a[iphaticaUy  a  bcui  book,  though  a  clever  one  (by  no  means  $o 
dever,  however,  as  a  certain  class  of  criticlings  proclaimed  it !) : 
her  recent  ^^  Shirley ''^  is  at  once  dull  and  odious,  though,  of  course, 
egr^ously  belauded  and  bepuffed :  it  is  far  worse  than  a  mere 
ne^tive  failure. 

But,  to  return  at  last  from  these  digressions  to  our  author  and 
his  new  work, — "  The  Caxtons,'^  we  proclaim  it,  will  live,  and 
irill  be  honoured  long.     Despite  occasional  affectation,  despite 
some  displays  of  morbid  sentiment,  despite  the  worst  of  all  de- 
ficiencies, the  absence  of  any  true  conviction  in  the  writer^s  mind 
on  the  highest  of  all  themes, — this  is  a  creation  of  genius,  pic- 
turesque, yet  real  and  life-like,  the  rich   fruit  of  its  author^s 
summertide,  which  will  not  soon  wither  or  pass  away.     It  pro- 
fesses to  be  the  autobiography  of  a  certain  ^^  Pisistratus  Caxton,^ 
son  of  a  poor  gentleman  and  great  scholar,  who  is  moved  by  a 
certain  wildness  of  his  animal  spirits,  as  well  as  by  the  want  of 
^^cash,""  to  emigrate  to  Australia;  whence  he  returns,  after  the 
absence  of  ten  years,  with  a  reasonable  fortnne,  marries  his 
pretty  cousin  Blanche,  and  so  settles  comfortably  for  life  as  a 
gentleman  farmer.    "  Autobiography,''  did  we  say!     No  !  that  is 
not  the  right  word :  for  we  read  less  of  Pisistratus  himself  than 
of  others ;  his  father  Austin  or  Augustin,  his  high-spirited  uncle 
Roland,  his  speculative  uncle  Jack,  his  sweet  mother,  and  his 
mysterious  cousin,  Vivian,  or  Gower,  or  Herbert  de  Gaxton,  by 
whatever  name  we  choose  to  greet  him :  and  therefore  this  is  in 
very  truth  that  "  Family  Picture"  which  its  author's  title-page 
proclaims  it ;  and  the  many  passages  therein  redolent  of  home  and 
Its  affections  are  the  things  which  most  endear  it  to  our  sympathies. 
The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  this  production,  that  which 
would  first  strike  the  general  reader,  is  its  obvious  "setting  in" 
for  the  humorous ;  that  is,  not  the  humour  of  Dickens,  nor  of 
Jerrold,  but  that  of  Rabelais,  of  Sterne,  of  Jean  Paul,  and  more 
especially  of  Southey,  whose  "  Doctor"  we  suspect  Sir  Edward 
of  having  read  very  recently ;  in  fact,  only  just  before  entering  on 
the  execution  of  this  book.     Not  that  there  is  not  much  in  Sir 
Edward's  own  heart  and  mind  which  would  not  take  kindly  to 
such  learned  banter  and  good-natured  ridicule  of  the  world  and 
its  follies.     He  does  noir  quite  stand  on  the  intellectual  height  of 
the  great  bard  of  Keswick,  who  had  so  thorough  and  so  earnest 
a  contempt  for  the  public.     (Have  our  readers  read  the  beautiful 
chapter  in  "  The  Doctor,"  which  deals  with  this  grave  theme !) 
For  truly  we  recognize  Southey's  mind,  as  one  of  the  very  noblest 
and  loftiest  ever  possessed  by  a  human  being,  and  trust  to  do 
some  justice  to  him  in  connexion  with  his  interesting  biography. 
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now  publishing.  But,  though  that  distinctness  of  thought^ 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  right  or  wrong,  common  to  all  gieal 
poets,  and  more  especially  to  be  noted  in  Southey,  is  9U9#  Sir 
Edward^s  heritage,  yet  his  knowledge  of  the  world  is  real  ani 
extensive,  far  more  practical  than  that  of  the  bard  of  Keswick; 
and  his  learning,  if  not  so  profound^  is  scarcely  less  versatile, 
while  his  natural  powers  of  humour,  exemplified  in  this  as  well  as  \ 
in  earlier  works,  do  not  place  him  far  below  the  level  of  the  j 
author  of  ^^  Queen  Mary^s  Christening/^  and  the  exquisite  ^^  Queeo 
Orraca  and  the  Martyrs  Five." 

But,  after  all,  though  we  Uke  the  humour  of  ^'  The  Oaxtons,^ 
we  are  not  quite  sure  what  it  does  there ;  whether  it«  presence 
can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  In  many  parts  of  this  book 
Pisistratus,  its  author,  and  we  suppose  hero,  is  abundantly 
earnest  and  passionate,  and  quite  forgets  to  emulate  Rabelais: 
and  we  cannot  but  entertain  doubts  whether  these  strong  affec- 
tions, sometimes  melodramatic  in  expression,  assimilate  very 
naturally  with  the  humouristic  strain,  which  is  taken  up  again 
whenever  the  more  violent  emotions  subside  into  temporaiy 
quietude.  We  suppose  Sir  Edward  would  tell  us  that  Pisistratin 
has  inherited  much  of  the  natural  humour  of  his  father ;  but  then 
this  should  have  been  more  clearly  shown  us  in  the  course  of  the 
work :  there  he  is  rather  made  to  talk  like  a  pragmatical  philo- 
sopher, whenever  he  takes  any  part  in  a  discussion,  than  uke  a 
humourist.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  such  union  of  passion  and 
humour  will  be  discovered  in  Babelais,  or  Sterne,  or  Southey,  or 
any  other  humouristic  writer  we  know  of,  save  and  except  Byron 
in  his  ''  Don  Juan ;  '^  and  that  pre-eminently  wicked  book  is 
obviously  an  exception  to  all  rules,  and  plumes  itself,  as  it  were, 
on  the  transgression  of  them.  This  combination  certainly  strikes 
us  as  unreal ;  and  yet  we  feel  that  from  a  certain  point  of  view  it 
may  be  defensible.  Pisistratus  is  not  represented  as  a  genius. 
Wny  should  he  write  "at  first  handT'  Why  should  he  not,  by 
an  effort  of  the  mind,  throw  himself  into  the  attitude  of  a  literary 
humourist,  even  if  such  attitude  be  not  natural  to  him?  He 
cannot  help  seeing  his  father^s  foibles.  How  natural  that  he 
should  disguise  them  beneath  this  mask  of  kindly  humours,  or 
rather,  that  he  should  pitch  his  own  tone  in  unison  with  that  of 
his  progenitor !  But  these  arguments  '^pro"  and  "con,'^  which 
might  be  extended  '*  ad  infinitum,'*^  are  leading  us  wide  of  the 
mark ;  and  we  are  bound  to  remember  both  the  exigencies  and 
the  dignity  of  "the  English  Review.'' 

Without  further  ramblings,  then,  let  us  to  the  work  before  us. 
It  commences  with  a  scene  which  recals  most  vividly  the  first 
in  "Tristram  Shandy;''  and  yet  has,  in  some  respects,  more 
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aflSnlty  with  that  of  Southey^s  charming  '*  Doctor .^^  It  is  free 
from  the  coarsenees  which  is  Steme^s  chief  bane,  but  not  alto* 
gether  free  from  valgarity, — ^vulgarity  mo«t  unnatural  to  Sir 
Edward,  into  which  he  has  only  been  seduced  by  his  resolution 
to  be  sternly  humouristic,  (This  is  not  meant  for  a  pun :  Heaven 
forbid  !)  Such  a  phrase  from  the  scholar  and  gentleman,  Austin 
Gaxton,  as,  "Why,  my  wife  is  a  preciom  woman !^  at  once 
appeared  unnatural  to  us,  and  seemed  only  the  more  so  when  we 
made  the  closer  acquaintance  of  its  speaker.  It  is  the  birth  of 
^^  Pisistratus,^  the  narrator,  which  is  herein  set  forth ;  upon  the 
whole,  with  no  little  spirit.  The  gentle  mother,  and  the  well* 
meaning  but  wrong-headed  "SquiUs,^^  the  doctor,  are  adroitly 
placed  before  us,  with  a  few  touches.  And  so  the  scholar, 
Augustine  (rather  a  bore  he  must  have  been  !  we  should  shudder 
to  know  sucH  a  man),  soon  displays  his  amiable  qualities,  and 
I  makes  himself,  more  or  less,  agreeable  to  the  reader.  His 
winning  of  his  wife  is  happily  suggested :  the  christening  too  is 
not  ill*treated,  though,  of  course,  in  that  light  tone  which 
indicates  that  our  author  is  wanting  in  "  conviction.^^  The 
first  family  anecdote,  however,  which  mis  much  interest  for  us,  is 
that  of  the  broken  flower-pot,  which  is  simply  and  charmingly 
told,  and  which  illustrates  "  the  sanctity  ana  the  happiness  of 
self-sacrifice."  We  refer  our  readers  to  tne  book  for  it.  "  Pisis- 
tratus^^  grows,  and  his  intellectual  growth  is  far  too  rapid :  at 
eight  years  old  he  is  a  "  Chinese  man,"  a  premature  phUo80i)her. 
and  is  very  wisely  packed  oflF  to  school,  where  he  soon  gets  rid  of 
his  loftier  morbid  miaginings.  Our  author  writes  most  sensibly 
under  this  head  (vol.  i.  p.  41).  '^  The  ordeal  for  talent  is  school: 
restore  the  stunted  manikin  to  the  growing  child, — and  then  let 
the  child^  if  it  can,  healthily,  hardily,  naturally,  work  its  slow  way 
up  into  greatness.  If  greatness  be  denied  it,  it  will  at  least  be  a 
man,  and  that  is  better  than  to  be  a  little  Johnny  Styles"  (a  child 
of  genius)  ^*all  its  life, — an  oak  in  a  pill-box«"  May  all  fond 
mothers  and  doting  fathers  act  on  this  sound  advice !  Here  ends 
the  first  book  or  part.  Why  this  work  should  be  divided  into 
parts,  we  cannot  precisely  see;  but  Sir  Edward  likes  the 
theatrical,  likes  to  lower  the  curtain  and  draw  it  up  again,  and 
sometimes  pop  it  up  and  down  most  unexpectedly :  and  such 
little  stage  starts  are  excusable  enough,  after  all,  if  nature  and 
truth  are  not  sacrificed  in  their  attainment.  But  we  proceed. 
The  school,  with  its  German  master,  Dr.  Hermann,  is  graphically 
suggested  rather  than  pourtrayed,  and  some  amusing  matter 
occurs  as  to  Greek  names,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Hermann, 
should  be  Greek  indeed  to  the  vulgar,  even  ''  Thoukudldes^'  and 
'^  Peisistratos.^^   Then  uncle  Jack  comes  on  the  stage :  and  admi- 
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rably  developed  is  this  compound  of  humanity,  and  spe<^ulatioB, 
and  selfishness,  in  which  the  latter  quality  most  decidedly  pre- 

Eonderates.  His  sister'^s  admiration  of  him,  for  having  roUbed 
er  of  a  doll  for  some  charitable  purpose,  when  they  were  both 
children,  is  highly  humorous  and  life-like.  ^'^So  like  him,«) 
good  ! '  she  would  often  say  pensively.''  (See  p.  63.)  Now,  nndd 
Jack,  having  failed  in  his  attempts  on  other  people's  pockets,  haB 
set  his  heart  on  making  a  ^'  millionnaire,"  that  is,  a  victim  of 
Augustine  Gaxton,  the  scholar;  and  this  after  sundry  efforts  he 
accomplishes.  But,  for  the  present,  he  baits  the  hook  in  vain: 
the  man  of  learning  will  not  rise.  A  charming  little  anecdote 
occurs  here,  which  we  must  needs  appropriate  to  our  pages.  It 
is  a  passage  in  natural  history.  The  Gaxtons'  comfortaUe 
country-house,  on  the  outskirts  of  a  village,  has  just  been  \ 
described ;  so  has  its  garden.  This  garden  has  a  walk,  on  which  \ 
Austin  '^  deambulates."  ! 


'*  In  these  deambulations,  as  he  called  them,  he  had  generally  a 
companion  so  extraordinary,  that  I  expect  to  be  met  with  a  hillalu  of 
incredulous  contempt  when  I  specify  it.    Nevertheless,  I  vow  and  pro- 
test that  it  is  strictly  true,  and  no  invention  of  an  exaggerating  romance. 
It  happened  one  day  that  my  mother  had  coaxed  Mr.  Caxton  to  walk 
with  her  to  market.     By  the  way  they  passed  a  sward  of  green,  on 
which  sundry  little  boys  were  engaged  upon  the  lapidation  or  stoning 
of  a  lame  duck.     It  seemed  that  the  duck  was  to  have  been  taken  to 
market,  when  it  was  discovered  not  only  to  be  lame,  but  dyspeptic : 
perhaps  some  weed  had  disagreed  with  its  ganglionic  apparatus,  poor 
thing.     However  that  be,  the  good  wife  had  declared  that  the  dock 
was  good  for  nothing ;  and,  upon  the  petition  of  her  children,  it  had 
been  consigned  to  them,  for  a  little  innocent  amusement,  and  to  keep 
them  out  of  harm*s  way.     My  mother  declared  that  she  never  saw  her 
lord  and  master  roused  to  such  animation.     He  dispersed  the  urchins, 
released  the  duck,  carried  it  home,  kept  it  in  a  basket  by  the  fire,  fed 
it  and  physicked  it  till  it  recovered ;  and  then  it  was  consigned  to  the 
square  pond.     But,  lo !  the  duck  knew  its  benefactor ;  and,  whenever 
my  father  appeared  outside  his  door,  it  would  catch  sight  of  him,  flap 
from  the  pond,  gain  the  lawn,  and  hobble  after  him  (for  it  never  quite 
recovered  the  use  of  its  left  leg),  till  it    reached  the  walk  by  the 
peaches ;    and  then   sometimes   it  would    sit,    gravely   watching  its 
master's   deambulations ;    sometimes   stroll   by   his   side,   and,  at  all 
events,  never  leave  him  till,  at  his  return  home,  he  fed  it  with  his  own 
hands ;  and,  quacking  her  peaceful  adieu,  the  nymph  then  retired  to 
her  natural  element." 

Is  not  this  admirably  told?  How  it  would  have  delighted 
Southey's  heart !  It  reminds  us  of  Sirarock's  story  of  "  The 
Dog  of  Bretten,^^  which  we  have  not  space  to  narrate  just  at 
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present.  Let  us  pass  on.  Uncle  Jack^s  saying  and  doings 
are  all  very  bumorondy  reported.  A  little  political  anecdote 
anent  this  worthy  will  not  ^^  come  in ""  amiss,  to  vary  our  pages. 
A  Tory  Squire  has  attacked  the  existing  state  of  things  :  Uncle 
Jack,  always  anxious  to  svmpaihize  with  the  last  speaker,  chimes 
in,  but  without  having  the  least  notion  whether  Squire  Rollick 
is  a  Tory  or  a  Whig.  Jack  commences,  then,  by  repeating  the 
Squire'^s  ejaculation : — 


** '  Not  a  county  newspaper  to  advocate  the  rights  of 


Here  my  uncle  stopped,  as  if  at  a  loss,  and  whispered  in  my  ear, 
'What are  his  politics?'  'Don't  know,'  answered  I.  Uncle  Jack  in« 
tiiiti?ely  took  down  from  his  memory  the  phrase  most  readily  at  hand* 
and  added,  with  a  nasal  intonation,  '  the  rights  of  our  distressed 
feUow-creatures  I '  My  father  scratched  his  eyebrow  with  his  forefinger, 
88  he  was  apt  to  do  when  doubtful :  the  rest  of  the  company,  a  silent 
set,  looked  up.  '  Fellow- creatures  !'  said  Mr.  Rollick,  '  fellow-fiddle- 
sticks ! '  Uncle  John  was  clearly  in  the  wrong  box  ;  he  drew  out  of  it 
*  cautiously  :  '  I  mean,'  said  he, '  our  respectable  fellow-creatures ! ' " 

The  gist  of  the  joke  lies  in  this  charming  epithet,  respectable^ 
as  here  applied ;  but  Sir  Edward,  or  rather  Pisistratus  Gaxton, 
carries  on  the  sentence  as  though  he  did  not  see  it. — Pisistratus 
is  now  home  for  the  holidays ;  but  soon  he  conies  home  to  stay : 
and  the  passage  on  this  subject  is  rather  striking  :— 

'*  That  is  a  very  strange  crisis  in  our  life  when  we  come  home  *for 
good,*  Home  seems  a  different  thing.  Before,  one  has  been  but  a 
sort  of  guest  after  all,  only  welcomed  and  indulged,  and  little  festivities 
held  in  honour  of  the  released  and  happy  child.  But  to  come  home 
for  good,  to  have  done  with  school  and  boyhood,  is  to  be  a  guest,  a 
child  no  more.  It  is  to  share  the  every -day  life  of  cares  and  duties  ; 
it  is  to  enter  into  the  confidences  of  home.  Is  it  not  so  ?  I  could 
have  buried  my  face  in  my  hands  and  wept." 

Setting  aside  the  last  line,  which  is  a  little,  a  very  little,  morbid, 
(for  a  fine  youth  might  feel  this,  but  would  scarcely  thus  express 
himself,)  the  rest  is  very  well  said,  and  very  true : — 

'*  Homeward  at  last !  O,  rapturous  pleasure ! 
Homeward  at  last  our  journey  goes, 
To  where  my  father  mourns  his  treasure. 

To  where  our  silent  river  flows ! 

*  *  «  *  * 

Homewards  ?     There's  rapture  in  the  word  ! " 

We  must  not  linger.  Uncle  Jack's  speculation  with  the 
county  paper  we  have  passed  by.     "  Pro  Kege  et  Grege,''  is  an 
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admirable  motto  for  an  agricultural  orgaiij   we  aver  in  sober 
earnest, — we,  who,  like  Sir  Edward,  are  *'  Protectionists/' 

Make  room  for  Uncle  Roland  !  one  of  the  best-drawn  charac- 
ters in  the  book, — the  enthusiastic  soldier,  the  Christian,  tbe 
deeply-wronged  father !  Christian  ?  And  yet  how  should  this 
agree  with  the  very  heterodox  view  of  the  origin  of  religion 
assigned  to  this  worthy,  on  page  107?  Surely,  Sir  Edward, 
settmg  aside  the  absurdity,  and  even  wickedness,  of  the  notioD, 
you  have  forgotten  all  fitness,  you  have  set  aside  all  nature, 
here.  This  does  not  tally  with  the  Captain's  sentiments ;  but  we 
cannot  enter  on  a  theological  disquisition  just  now,  though  come 
it  must,  when-  we  consider  Austin's  "  Magnum  Opus,*^  the 
**  History  of  Human  Error."  But  we  have  various  colloquies 
betwixt  the  brothers, — Squills,  Pisistratus,  and  his  gentle 
Inother,  being  also  interlocutors, — which  have  no  little  merit  in 
their  way.  "  My  Uncle  Roland's  Tale,"  (page  140,)  suggestive 
of  his  own  sad  fortunes  with  his  only  son,  a  runaway  profligate, 
is  very  striking  and  graphic :  the  incident  of  "  tJie  Motto," 
which  forms  its  epilogue,  reminds  us  too  closely  of  Uncle  Toby 
and  his  fly.  And  yet,  "perish  they  who  have  said  our  good 
things  before  us!"  may  Sir  Edward  ejaculate:  "  I  should  have 
written  the  same  chapter,  had  no  Sterne  breathed  this  mortal 
air ! "  It  may  be  so.  Sir  Edward ;  but,  surely,  this  must  remain  a 
doubt, — a  charitable  doubt,  at  best. — The  fourth  part  opens  with 
a  graphic  passage  on  early  rising.     We  quote  it : — 

"  I  was  always  an  early  riser.  Happy  the  man  who  is !  Every 
morning  a  day  comes  to  him  with  a  virgin's  love,  full  of  bloom  and 
purity  and  freshness.  The  youth  of  nature  is  contagious,  like  the 
gladness  of  a  happy  child.  I  doubt  if  any  man  can  be  called  '  old,'  so 
long  as  he  is  an  early  riser,  and  an  early  walker.  And  oh,  youth  ! — 
take  my  word  for  it, — youth  in  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  dawdling 
over  breakfast  at  noon,  is  a  very  decrepid,  ghastly  image  of  that  youth, 
which  sees  the  sun  blush  over  the  mountains,  and  the  dews  sparkle 
upon  blossoming  hedgerows." 

There  is  a  pertness  almost  bordering  on  vulgarity  in  Pisis- 
tratus's  share  in  the  ensuing  colloquy :  we  cannot  approve  of  it. 
And  now  we  have  arrived  at  the  so-called  great  work,  the  life's 
production  of  the  scholar;  and  a  very  useless  production  it 
would  seem  to  be, — a  rambhfication  through  all  climes  and  ages 
to  arrive  at  no  result  whatever,  a  history  of  all  errors,  without 
one  positive  word  anent  truth, — in  fact,  a  mere  negative  protest, 
a  child  still-born,  a  piece  of  learned  lumber.  We  wonder  Sir 
Edward  does  not  see  this ;  but  he  is  apt  to  confound  the  means 
with  the  end,  and  so  to  rest  in  the  former.    Hence  his  intense 
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admiration  of  mere  scholarship,  as  scholarship.  But  he  may  tell 
M&he  does  see  all  this;  that  it  is  only  the  son,  Pisistratus,  who  is 
Uinded  by  his  filial  aflfection :  if  so,  we  cannot  accept  this  ex- 
danation ;  for  Austin  Gaxton  is  the  ^'  Deus  ex  machina^  of  the 
Dook ;  his  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  be  ''  the  master-mind.^ 
He  reforms  the  otherwise  incorrigible  Vivian,  Uncle  Boland'^s 
traant  son ;  to  him,  toO)  the  statesman  Trevanion  bows  down  ; 
bjr  him  Lady  Ellinor,  herself  depicted  as  so  great,  is  guided 
and  metamorphosed.  So  we  are  certainly  expe^ed  to  look  upon 
Austin  Gaxton  as  a  very  wise  man  indeed,  while  to  us  he  appears 
a  ?ery  silly  one.  We  have  no  patience  with  your  circular  rea- 
soners,  your  endless  talkifiers,  your  intellectual  windmills,  your 
**  Hamlets,^^ — ^in  one  word,  fellows  who  want  the  faculty  of  put- 
ting two  and  two  together,  and  who  would  always  hold  it  un- 
philosophical  and  gratuitous  to  assume  that  the  said  two  and  two 
made  four.  Yet  these  are  the  gods  of  Sir  Edward'*s  idolatry. 
He  has  too  much  of  this  German  element  himself;  but,  surely, 
he  should  know  this,  and  strive  to  cast  it  out,  not  put  it  on  a 
pedestal  for  worship.  Such  minds  are  to  be  found  among  the 
followers  of  various  parties  :  we  need  scarcely  say  that  uUra-lol^ 
ehurchmen  are  often  this  way  inclined,  who  accept  any  thing 
because  they  believe  nothing !  This  total  absence  of  positive 
core,  or  bearing,  is  most  conspicuous  in  Austin  Gaxton'^s  ^^  Great 
Achievement.'^  It  is  just  ^'  a  big  talk,^  as  the  Indians  say,  and 
''there's  an  end.''  But  not  so  thinks  Sir  Edward.  "  It  was  the 
moral  history  of  mankind,  told  with  truth  and  earnestness^  yet 
with  an  arch  unmalignant  smile."  Pooh  !  bother  !  Our  dignity 
as  reviewers  is  at  war  with  our  wholesome  indignation.  In  the 
next  sentence  we  are  informed  quite  coolly  (page  161)  that  he, 
the  sage,  'Wiewed  man  first  in  the  savage  state,  preferring  in 
this  the  positive  accounts  of  voyagers  and  travellers,  to  the  vague 
myths  of  antiquit}',  and  the  dreams  of  speculators  on  the  pristine 
state."  Very  pretty,  indeed  !  The  "  vague  myths,"  and  "  the 
dreams ;"  and  this  is  said  of  God's  Word,  which  Sir  Edward,  in 
the  person  of  "  Pisistratus  Gaxton,"  professes  to  reverence  so 
very  highly.  We  are  ready  to  believe  that  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton  never  considered  the  consequences  of  his  truly  insolent 
assumption ;  but  this  we  can  tell  him, — because  we  have  thought 
upon  the  subject,  if  he  has  not, — that  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  tally  so  marvellously,  as  to  drive  every  rational  man  to  the 
conclusion,  that  that  agreement  must  proceed  from  fraud  and 
forgery,  or  otherwise  be  the  inevitable  result  of  the  internal 
unity  of  all  the  parts  of  Revelation :  and  we  can  further  assure 
him,  that  this  latter  conclusion  will  be  forced  upon  every  impartial 
inquirer,  with  a  force  which  will  admit  of  no  cavil  or  shadow  of  a 
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Ambt.  To  iSintiate  A»  Eeze  wooli  be  a  wodk  <if  aiwgeiuph 
iKuu  We  may  refer,  Sr  Edward^  hawevov  t«  a  fine  aitide  in 
tiie  last  number  of  "^  Tbe  ^EJantox^k^  bt  aooK  jiirifchig  obeera- 
tiona  oa  tbe  siliject,  Aaa^  1^  gmb  of  fhiiKMiij  is  theve 
mneb  iiiidKstatedy  owiiig^  in  aS  profaobffifcjv  to  the  inniwrfcct 
ertbodoxj  of  its  writer;  and  we  waxf  [iiibapi  be  aBowed  to 
Demind  lum,  tbat  tbe  genu  of  tiiot  pKopheej^  wbidk  was  baHj 
falfiBed  in  tbe  cofning  oi  oar  Lisd  and  SaiicwK  Jeens  Ckaneit 
(to  wfaom  we  ofler  our  uufe^ued  wardi^)  is  to  be  feand  in  tbil 
?erj  ao-eaOed  ^mytii,^  wmdi  be  iliwwHta  ao  contemptnoody* 
So  mneb,  too,  let  us  add !  Thefinrther  acience  gfgeads  her  le* 
aearefaea,  tbe  more  efidenoes  do  we  obtam  of  acaauMa  origm 
fer  maa«  We  bad  thought  tbat  no  wd-ioiDnaed  tKinfa^  woold 
Tentnre  to  £spote,  tbat,  from  tbe  efitoicca  of  the  past,  and  tbeir 
own  records,  aD  tbe  aan^ges  in  the  worid  are  in  a  state  of  deea- 
denee  and  deea j, — are  s^a  from  the  common  stod^  of  hnmanitj, 
who  bare  been  tranapfcinted  from  the  centre  of  civiEiatioB« 
Here  then  Kes  a  groas  and  fimdamental  crrw  at  therootof  aDtlie 
reaeardies  of  tbe  learned  Mr.  Caxton.  Snch  teaming  is  "fooKah- 
neas  ^  indeed;  bat  kt  ns  waste  no  more  wotds  npon  the  sobjeet 
Tbereis  a  pretty  iniage,thoa^aTefyfid5e(Mie,attheendof  tius 
chapter,  bmdiiy  this  very  sony  ^^  Magnnm  Opas.^  Piastratosis 
supposed  to  wish  bis  iath^  had  been  a  noTcEsi.  ^^Ah!^  he 
sars,  **  what  a  writer  of  romances  be  would  faaye  been,  if— if 
wnat  ? — if  he  bad  bad  as  sad  an  experience  of  men'*s  passions, 
as  he  had  the  happy  intuition  into  their  humours.  But  he  who 
would  see  the  mirror  of  the  shore,  must  look  where  it  is  cast  on 
the  rvoer^  not  the  ocean.  The  narrow  stream  reflects  the  gnarled 
tree,  and  the  panting  herd,  and  the  Tillage  qpire,  and  the  romance 
of  the  landscape*  fut  the  sea  reflects  only  the  vast  outline  of 
tbe  headland,  and  the  lights  of  the  eternal  heaven !""  That  is  to 
say,  the  man  of  contemplation,  the  essayist,  is  infinitely  greater, 
than  the  man  of  creative  genius.  As  the  sea  is  to  the  stream,  so 
is  Bacon  or  Shaftesbury  to  Shakspearel  Truly,  a  monstrous 
assertion  !  Cannot  the  sea  reflect  a  rocky  giant  coast  far,  far 
into  its  bosom  ?  Has  Sir  Edward  never  travelled  from  Nice  to 
Genoa,  or  even  overlooked  the  clifib  of  Devonshire  I  Creative 
artists,  we  may  add,  when  they  paint  passions,  do  this  from 
intuition,  not  experience.  Think  you  Shakspeare^s  daughters 
must  have  *'  torn  his  heart  out,""  before  he  could  paint  "  King 
Lear !  ^  The  same  intuition  conceived  that  royal  madman,  and 
the  Ariel  of  the  Tempest.  The  essayist,  indeed,  the  thinker  at 
second  hand,  may  be  likened  to  the  stream,  which  takes  the  line 
of  the  banks  past  which  it  glides.  Creative  genius  is  expansive 
AS  the  ocean,  has  its  calms,  and  its  tempests ;  and  mirrors, — mark 
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it,  Sir  Edward ! — the  polestar  of  faith,  which  may  never  shine 
upon  the  little  river.  But  to  proceed.  To  promote  the  publication 
of  this  work,  the  family  go  up  to  town.  Pisistratus  travels 
thither  on  foot,  and,  on  his  way,  falls  in  with  the  Trevanions,  old 
friends  of  his  father^s.  Mr.  Trevanion  himself  was  the  fellow- 
collegian  of  Austin ;  Lady  Ellinor  was  his  first-love :  both  are 
admirably  described.  Mr.  Trevanion  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  type 
of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Ly tton,  in  more  than  one  respect.  Thus 
we  read  of  him  (page  212)  :  ''As  a  speaker,  he  wants  the  fire 
and  enthusiasm  which  engage  the  popular  sympathies.  He 
never  embraces  any  party  heartily ;  he  never  espouses  any  ques- 
tion as  if  wholly  in  earnest.  The  moderation  with  which  ne  is 
said  to  pique  himself,  often  exhibits  itself  in  fastidious  crotchets, 
and  an  attempt  at  philosophical  originality  of  candour,  which  has 
long  obtained  him  with  his  enemies  the  reputation  of  a  trimmer/' 
And  s^ain,  he  is  made  to  say  himself  (page  250),  ''  Gome,  I  will 
tell  you  the  one  secret  of  my  public  life, — that  which  explains  all 
its  failure  (for,  in  spite  of  my  position,  I  have  failed)  and  its 
regrets^ — /  want  conviction  /*"  One  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
Sir  Edward  had  an  eye  to  his  own  case,  when  he  penned  these 
lines.  At  page  269  of  vol.  iii.,  this  shilly-shally  undecided  cha- 
racter of  mmd  is  further  developed  in  Trevanion,  pushed  even  to 
the  ludicrous ;  and  yet  we  fear  Sir  Edward  secretly  admires  it  all 
the  while.  Trevanion's  daughter,  Fanny,  is  rather  indicated, 
than  painted ;  but  the  indication  is  admirably  given.  But  Lady 
EUinor^s  portrait  is  more  finished,  and  we  must  extract  it : — 

**  With  carious  interest,  and  a  survey  I  strove  to  make  impartial, 
I  compared  Lady  Ellinor  with  my  mother ;  and  1  comprehended  the 
fascination  which  the  highborn  lady  must,  in  her  earlier  youth,  have 
exercised  upon  both  brothers  (Roland  and  Austin),  so  dissimilar  to 
each  other;  for,  charm  was  the  characteristic  of  Lady  Ellinor,  —  a 
charm  indefinable.  It  was  not  the  mere  grace  of  refined  breeding, 
though  that  went  a  great  way :  it  was  a  charm  that  seemed  to  spring 
from  natural  sympathy.  Whomsoever  she  addressed,  that  person  ap« 
peared,  for  the  moment,  to  engage  all  her  attention,  to  interest  her 
whole  mind.  She  had  a  gift  of  conversation  very  peculiar ;  she  made 
what  she  said  like  a  continuation  of  what  was  said  to  her ;  she  seemed 
as  if  she  had  entered  into  your  thoughts,  and  talked  them  aloud.  Her 
mind  was  eridently  cultivated  with  great  care,  but  she  was  perfectly 
void  of  pedantry.  A  hiut,  an  allusion,  sufficed  to  show  how  much  she 
knew,  to  one  well  instructed,  without  mortifying  or  perplexing  the 
Ignorant.  Yes,  there  probably  was  the  only  woman  my  father  had  ever 
met,  who  could  be  the  companion  to  his  mind,  walk  through  the  gard^ 
of  knowledge  by  his  side,  and  trim  the  flowers,  while  he  cleared  the 
vistas." 
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Setting  afflde  the  very  exaggerated  compliment  to   Austin 
Gaxton,  whose  mind  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  vast  lumbem 
room,  whose  exhaustless  memory  was  his  only  valuable  faculty, 
— what  a  portrait   have  we  here,  one  worthy  of  the  first  rf 
literary  portrait-painters !    Ah !  Sir  Edward,  if  to  that  gift  of 
observation  you  added,  but  in  a  minor  degree,  that  of  g^ie- 
ralization,  thin  you  would  be  a  great  man  indeed !   But  we  must 
take  things  as  they  are;   not  as  we  should  wish  them:    even 
now  you  are  a  great  novelist^  and  that  is  saying  much. — But  we 
must  pass  on  hastily.     Pisistratus  comes  to  town  at  last,  having 
further  fallen  in  with  the  scapegrace  Vivian  on  the  way,  into 
whose  adventures  we  cannot  enter:    subsequently,  he  becomes 
Trevanion'^s  secretary,  and  falls  in  love  with  his  daughter  Fanny. 
When  he  finds  this  out, — Pisistratus,  we  mean, — he  is  conscience^ 
stricken,  and  finally  resolves  to  put  himself  out  of  harm'^s  way  by 
leaving  the  house.     The  love  of  his  parents  in  some  degree  con- 
soles him.     Our  author  says  very  beautifully  (vol.  ii.  p.  99) ; — 
"  How  much  we  have  before  us  in  life,  while  we  retain  our  pa- 
rents !     How  much  to  strive  and  to  hope  for  !     What  a  motive 
in  the  conquest  of  our  sorrow,  that  they  may  not  sorrow  with 
us  !^^     There  is  much  good  matter  about  Captain  Boland^s  suffer* 
ings  and  ''  Brobert  HaB."''     The  Captain,  indeed,  is  the  most  reli- 
gious character  in  the  book,  and  says  nothing  offensive,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  one  unhappy  slip,  already  noticed,  respecting  the  origin 
of  religion.     But  now  a  great  crisis  is  approaching.     Pisistratus 
goes  to  college,  and,  meanwhile,  Uncle  Jack  lugs  Austin  Caxton 
by  the  mental  ear  of  his  vanity,  into  a  most  ruinous  speculation. 
Pisistratus  returns  in  alarm,  and  a  final  arrangement  is  entered 
into,  by  which  8000?.  are  saved.     Then,  finally,  Austin  and  his 
establishment  locate  themselves  with  Uncle  Bioland  in  the  family 
tower  in  Cumberland.    Here  Pisistratus  vegetates  for  some  time, 
but  at  last  naturally  grows  impatient,  and  writes  a  very  striking 
letter  to  Trevanion,  asking  him  whether  he  should  not  emigrate. 
This  letter,  depicting  as  it  does  the  strong  necessity  felt  by  a  class 
of  our  rising  youth,  for  some  active  sphere  of  energy,  with  space 
to  move  in,  is  referred  to  by  Sir  Edward  himself,  as  one  of  the 
main  points  of  interest  in  his  work.   We  cannot  find  space  for  it : 
but  our  readers  may  conceive  how  those,  who  would  have  been 
mailed  knights  and  squires  of  old,  cannot  now  bind  them  to  the 
ledger,  cannot  now  toil  over  books  for  life,  and  yet  may  not  have 
"^the  needful''  for  army  or  for  navy.   What  then  is  left !  Emigra- 
tion !     Trevanion  of  course  coincides  with  his  young  friend,  and 
finally  our  hero  starts,  having,  by  various  means,  won  over  his  uncle 
Boland,  his  father,  and  his  mother,  to  the  project.     But  first  be 
achieves  great  things :  he  rescues  Fanny  Trevanion  from  an  auda- 
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rions  adventurer,  who  had  succeeded  in  carrying  her  off  towards 
Gretna  Green,  and  this  adventurer  proves  to  be  "Herbert  de 
Gaxton,'*^  Uncle  Boland^s  son,  previously  reclaimed  from  infamy 
by  the  exertions  of  our  Pisistratus.     But  Fanny  is  not  to  be  our 
heroes  after  all :  no,  her  hand  is  won  by  the  delightful  Sir  Sedley 
Beaudesert,  alias  the  Eari  of  Gastleton,  with  100,000/.  a  year^ 
the  very  "  beau  ideal"'  of  all  ladies'  men, — amiable  to  an  excess, 
refined  and  yet  manly,  forty-seven  years  of  age,  and  still  an 
Adonis  !    A  very  admirable  sketch  is  "  Sir  Sedley  Beaudesert:'' 
drawn  too,  we  should  say,  despite  its  strangeness,  from  the  life. 
And  a  very  happy  pair  are  he  and  Lady  Gastleton — "  ni^e"  Fanny 
Trevanion,  and  admirably  are  they  depicted  towards  the  close  of 
the  third  volume.     But  first,  and  before  Pisistratus  starts  for 
\     Sidney,  Uncle  Roland's  son  is  to  be  reformed,  and  this  wonder  is 
[     effected  mainly  by  the  marvellous  eloquence  of  Austin  Gaxton. 
^^Gredat  Judseus  !"  say  we.     It  is  evident  enough  that  the  fiery 
**  Vivian"  would  have  thought  this  worthy  Austin  both  a  twaddle 
and  a  bore.     But,  pass  we  that, — and  cross  we  the  wide  ocean  to 
Australia,  which  is  graphically  brought  before  us  in  its  wild  bush- 
life.     The  description  of  the  Australian  night  (p.  211)  is  high 
poetry.  "  Guy  Bolding,"  who  finds  every  thing  disagreeable  "  such 
fun,"  is  capitally  drawn.     His  spirits  have  ^en  the  ruin  of  him 
in  England,  but  he  finds  a  vent  for  them  in  the  new  world,  learns 
even  to  prize  books  from  being  so  long  without  them^  and  finally 
marries  and  settles  down  most  comfortably  in  ''  the  Bush."  Mean- 
while Pisistratus,  who^  as  we  said  before,  has  made  '^a  sufii- 
ciency,"  returns,  getting  first  some  three  or  four  thousands  back 
from  Uncle  Jack,  who  has  actually  picked  up  a  fortune  in  Aus- 
tralia.    Well,  he  comes  home,  sees  his  cousin  Blanche,  who  has 
grown  tall  and  beautiful  meanwhile,  and  rejoices  his  parents'  and 
his  uncle's  hearts,  by  marrying  her.     That  uncle's  son  had  left 
Australia  (whither  he  first  accompanied  Pisistratus,)  and  had 
entered  the  Indian  service,  in  which  he  at  last  fell,  covered  with 
glory,  and,  in  thus  far,  redeeming  the  past. 

Such  is  the  general  course  of  the  narrative  before  us,  but  we 
ihust  return  again  for  some  characteristic  extract  or  extracts 
wherewith  to  do  fuller  justice  to  our  theme.  One  passage,  though 
very  long  for  our  pages,  we  .consider  so  masterly,  as  to  be  unable 
to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  pleasure  of  transcribmg  it.  It  occurs 
after  the  crash  of  ruin  in  the  second  volume.  The  family  are 
gathered  together,  Uncle  Roland  and  Squills  being  present,  and 
have  just  agreed  to  break  up  the  establishment,  to  abandon  their 
beloved  household  gods,  when  "  Uncle  Jack,"  the  cause  of  all  this 
ruin,  is  announced.  We  must  not  omit  to  add,  that  he  had  taken 
Austin,  in  most  thoroughly,  and  squandered  ail  his  money,  with- 
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out  his  knowing  any  thing  about  it.  He  has  further  involved  hiHh 
self,  rather  made  hnnself  responsible,  for  he  had  nothing  to  begm 
with,  and  so  he  has  been  incarcerated  in  ^^  the  Fleet  ^  some  USk 
while,  but  soon  set  free  by  the  exceeding  liberality  of  Mr.  Gaxion; 
However,  he  is  presumed  to  be  most  penitent,  and  is  not  expectoi 
to  show  his  face  for  years.  Having  said  thus  much,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  the  extract. 

**  Mr.  Squills  was  about  to  reply,  when  ring-a  ting-ring-ting !  then 
came  such  a  brisk,  impatient,  make-one's-self-at-home  kind  of  tintinna- 
bular  alarum  at  the  great  gate,  that  we  all  started  up  and  looked  at 
each  other  in  surprise.     Who  could  it  possibly  be  ?     We  were  not  kept 
long  in  suspense  ;  for  in  another  moment  Uncle  Jack's  voice,  which  was 
always  very  clear  and  distinct,  pealed  through  the  hall ;  and  we  weie 
still  staring  at  each  other  when  Mr.  Tibbets*'  (that  is  his  name)  **  witk 
a  bran  new  muffler  round  his  neck,  and  a  peculiarly  comfortable  great* 
coat,  best  double  Saxony,  equally  new,  dashes  into  the  room,  bringing 
with  him  a  considerable  quantity  of  cold  air,  which  he  hastened  to  thsvi 
first  in  my  father's  arms,  next  in  my  mother's.     He  then  made  a  rash 
at  the  Captain  (Uncle  Roland),  who  ensconced  himself  behind  the  dumb, 
waiter  with  a '  Hem !  Mr. — Sir — Jack — Sir — ^hem,  hem !  * — Failing  there, 
Mr.  Tibbets  rubbed  off  the  remaining  frost  upon  his  double  Saxony 
against  your  humble  servant ;  patted  Squills  affectionately  on  the  back, 
and  then  proceeded  to  occupy  his  favourite  position  before  the  fire.  '  Took 
you  by  surprise,  eh  ? '  said  Uncle  Jack,  unpeeling  himself  by  the  hearth- 
rug.    '  But  no,  not  by  surprise ;  you  must  have  known  Jack's  heart: 
you  at  least,  Austin  Caxton,  who  know  every  thing — you  must  have  seen 
that  it  overflowed  with  the  tenderest  and  most  brotherly  emotions ;  that 
once  delivered  from  that  cursed  Fleet,  (you  have  no  idea  what  a  place  it 
is,  Sir,)  I  could  not  rest,  night  or  day,  till  I  had  flown,  here, — here,  to 
the  dear  family  nest — poor  wounded  dove  that  I  am ! '  added  Uncle  Jack, 
pathetically,  and  taking  out  his  pocket*handkerchief  from  the  double 
Saxony,  which  he  had  now  flung  over  my  father's  arm-chair.     Not  a 
word  replied  to  this  eloquent  address,  with  its  touching  peroration.   My 
mother  hung  down  her  pretty  head,  and  looked  ashamed.     My  uncle 
retreated  quite  into  the  comer,  and  drew  the  dumb-waiter  after  him,  so 
as  to  establish  a  complete  fortification.    Mr.  Squills  seized  the  pen  that 
Roland  had  thrown  down,  and  began  mending  it  furiously,  that  is,  cut- 
ting it  into  slivers,  thereby  denoting,  symbolically,  how  he  would  like 
to  do  with  Uncle  Jack,  could  he  once  get  him  safe  and  snug  under 
his   manipular  operations.     I  bent  over  the  pedigree,  and  my  father 
rubbed  his  spectacles.      The  silence  would  have   been   appalling   to 
another  man :  nothing  appalled  Uncle  Jack.     Uncle  Jack  turned  to 
the   fire,  and  warmed  first  one  foot,  then  the  other.      This  comfort- 
able  ceremony    performed,    he   again  faced   the    company,   and    re- 
sumed, musingly,  and  as  if  answering  some  imaginary  observations, 
*Yes,  yes,  you  are  right  there,  and  a  deuced  unlucky  speculation 
it  proved  too.     But  I  was  overruled  by  that  fellow  Peck.     Says  I  to 
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Iiiiiiy  says  I,' '  CapUaUtt  /*  (the  name  of  the  roinont  pohlicstion  started) 
*  Pshaw,  no  popular  interest  there,  it  don't  address  the  great  pohlici 
Very  confined  class  the  capitalists ;  better  throw  ourselves  holdly  on 
the  people.     Yes,'  said  I,  '  call  it  the  if  sit*Capitalist.     By  Jo?e,  sir, 
we  shoald  have  carried  all  before  as ;  bat  I  was  overruled.     The  Anii* 
Capitalisi  I     What  an  idea !     Address  the  whole  reading-world  there. 
Sir :  everybody  hates  the  Capitalist— everybody  would  have  his  neigh- 
bour's money.     The  Anti-CapitaUst  i  Sir,  we  should  have  gone  off,  in 
the  manufacturing  towns,  like  wildfire.     But  what  could  I  do  ?' — '  John 
Tibbets,*   said  my  father  solemnly,  'capitalist  or  anti-capitalist,  thou 
hadst  a  right  to  follow  fhine  own  bent  in  either,  but  always  provided 
it  had  been  with  thine  own  money.     Thou  seest  not  the  thing,  John 
Tibbets,  in  the  right  point  of  view ;  and  a  little  repentance  in  the  face 
of  those  tbou  hast  wronged,  would  not  have  misbecome  thy  father's 
ion,  and  thy  sister's  brother.'    Never  had  so  severe  a  rebuke  issued 
from  the  mild  lips  SfAustin  Caxton ;  and  I  raised  my  eyes  with  a  com- 
passionate thrill,  expecting  to  see  Jsck  Tibbets  gradually  sink  and  dis- 
appear through  the  carpet.   *  Repentance ! '  cried  Uncle  Jack,  bounding 
up,  as  if  be  had  been  shot.   '  And  do  you  think  I  have  a  heart  of  stone, 
of  pummy-stone  1    Do  you  think  I  don't  repent  ?   I  have  done  nothing 
but  repent ;  I  shall  repent  to  my  dying  day.*     *  Then  there  is  no  more 
to  be  said.  Jack,'  cried  my  father,  softening  and  holding  out  his  hand. 
'Yes,'  cried  Mr.  Tibbets,  seizing  the  hand,  and  pressing  it  to  the  heart 
he  had  thus  defended  from  the  suspicion  of  being  pummy ;  '  yes,  that  I 
should  have  trusted  that  dunderheaded,  rascally  curmudgeon,  Peck; 
that  I  should  have  let  him  call  it  The  CafntaUst,  despite  all  my  convictions, 
when  the  Anti — '  'Pshaw !'  interrupted  my  father,  drawing  away  his  hand. 
'  John,'  said  my  mother,  gravely,  and  with  tears  in  her  voice, '  you  forget 
who  delivered  you  from  prison,-— you  forget  whom  you  have  nearly  con- 
signed to  prison  yourself, — you  forg — ,'  •  Hush,  hush  T  said  my  father, 
'  this  will  never  do ;  and  it  is  you  who  foiget,  my  dear,  the  obligations  I 
owe  to  Jack.  He  has  reduced  my  fortune  one  half,  it  is  true,  but  I  verily 
think  he  has  made  the  three  hearts,  in  which  lie  my  real  treasures,  twice 
as  large  as  they  were  before.    Pisistratus,  my  boy,  ring  the  bell.' — '  My 
dear  Kitty/  cried  Jack,  whimperingly,  and  stealing  up  to  my  mother, 
'  don't  be  so  hard  on  me ;  I  thought  to  make  all  your  fortunes — ^I  did,  in- 
deed.'—-Here  the  serVant  entered. — *  See  that  Mr.  Tibbets'  things  are 
taken  up  to  his  room,  and  that  there  is  a  good  fire,'  said  my  fiither.— - 
'  And,'  continued  Jack,  loftily,  *  I  fvUl  make  all  your  fortunes  yet.    I 
haveitAere/'  and  he  struck  his  head.— '  Stay  a  moment!'  said  my 
father  to  the  servant,  who  had  got  back  to  the  door.     '  Stay  a  moment,' 
said  my  futher,  looking  extremely  frightened;  'perhaps  Mr.  Tibbets  may 
prefer  the  inn ! ' — '  Austin,'  said  Uncle  Jack  with  emotion,  '  if  I  were 
a  dog,  with  no  home  but  a  dog-kennel,  and  you  came  to  me  for  shelter, 
I  would  turn  out,  tp  give  you  the  best  of  the  straw ! ' — My  father  was 
thoroughly  melted  this  time. — *Primmins  will   be   sure   to  see  that 
every  thing  is  made  comfortable  for  Mr.  Tibbets,'  said  he,  waving  his 
hand  to  the  servant,    '  Something  nice  for  supper,  Kitty,  my  dear-** 
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and  tbe  largest  punch-bowl.     You  like  puncb,  Jack  f ' — *  Punch,  Ai 
tin  ? '    said  Uncle  Jack,  putting  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes.- 
Captain  pushed  aside  the  dumb-waiter,  strode  across  the  room,  and  she 
hands  with  Uncle  Jack  ;  my  mother  buried  her  face  in  her  apron, 
fairly  ran  off;  and  Squills  said  in  my  ear,  '  It  all  comes  of  the  bilii 
secretions.     Nobody  could  account  for  this,  who  did  not  know  the 
liarly  fine  organization  of  your  father's  liver."* 

This  we  affirm  to  be  a  very  masterpiece.   Which  of  our  read< 
doubts  it!     Surely,  we  need  not  point  out  the  consum 
delicacy  and  tact,  the  refined  humour,  the  thorough  knowl 
of  human  character,  here  displayed.    Every  word  tells.     E 
epithet  has  the  happiness  of  genius.     We  pity  him  who  can 
*'  chuckle  ^'  quietly,  but  delightedly,  over  the  various  incideni 
which  form  this  wondrous  whole.     We  question  whether  "  Trii* 
tram  Shandy  '*'*  contains  any  thing  equal  to  it. 

This  one  extract  has  occupied  so  much  space  that  we  ari 
compelled  to  omit  others  we  had  marked  for  quotation:   the 
admirable  account  of  Sir  Sedley  Beaudesert^s  miseries  in  finding 
himself  Earl  of  Oastleton,  and  master  of  100,000?.  a  year, — 
one  or  two  Australian  scenes,  —  a  humorous  passage  about  a 
sixpence,  and  various  sayings  which  pleased  our  fancy,  or  touched 
our  feelings,  must  be  left  in  their  native  sphere  by  us. — But,  thus 
omitting  to  quote  beauties,  we  must  be  very  hasty,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  record  of  those  censures  which  might  have  otherwise 
dilated  beneath  our  pen.     We  did  mean  to  suggest,  that  Sir 
Edward"*s  humour,  though  generally  most  refined,  does  here  and 
there  seem  to  us, — and  yet  the  expression  is  strong, — we  were 
about  to  say, — does  seem  to  border  on  silliness;  but  the  fault 
may  be  in  our  want  of  appreciation.     We  could  instance  certain 
talk  on  p.  19,  vol.i. ;  the  passages,  or  some  of  them,  introduced 
by  Austin  Caxton'^s  "  putting  his  hand  into  his  waistcoat,"  the 
amount  of  learning  anent  the  "  Antanaclasis  and  Epiphoneroa," 
tvhich  seems  to  us  a  little  out  of  place,  displayed,  vol.  ii.  p.  283, 
even  the  rather  studied  break  in  the  narration  (vol.  ii.  p.  33), 
concluding  with  "the  end  of  the  chapter."*'     Then,  too,  sundry 
affectations  should  be  adverted  to  :  excess  of  sobbing  and  weeping 
in  various  places,  and  a  certain  priggish  sententiousness,  whicn 
shows  itself  in  th^  speeches  of  Pisistratus,  as  in  vol,  ii.  pp.  49. 
53,  &c.     There  is  an  occasional  tendency,  too,  to  "  bigmouthed- 
ness,"  where  there  is  really  little  to  be  said,  as  in  the  grandi- 
loquent passage,  vol.  ii.  p.  194,  on  "Silence:''  but  this  error 
of  judgment  in  Sir  Edward's  utterances  is  nyich'-less  frequent 
than  of  yore.     Then,  too,  there  are  the  little  stage  trickeries 
already  noticed :  the  last  word,  too,  in  manv  a  chapter  is  forced 
and  stagey,  to  avoid  an  anticlimax.     But  we  can  tlnderstand  Sir 
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Edward'^s  failing  on  this  point  very  well :  his  style  seems  to 
render  this  little  device  unavoidable,  occasionally.  Of  course, 
tiie  worst  point  about  this  very  clever  book  is  its  relipious  indif- 
ference^ or  fashionable  pantheism,  or  whatever  our  author  himself 
would  be  pleased  to  call  it.  Man'*s  nature^  with  him,  is  divine. 
If  we  can  but  awake  that,  all  must  be  well.  We  need  scarcely 
say,  that  this  is  a  very  partial  and  a  very  incorrect  view ;  that 
man'^s  nature  is  compounded  of  good  and  evU  ;  and  that  evil,  for  the 
more  part,  has  a  decided  preponderance,  wherever  religion  does 
not  exert  her  influence.  But  religion  is  virtually  ignored  in  this 
book ;  a  clergyman  is  once  mentioned,  anjd  only  once,  in  a  half  line : 
one  might  suppose  that  the  Church  and  Christianity  were  dead 
letters.  True,  there  are  one  or  two  pathetic  passages  about  the 
Bible ;  but  then  what  do  they  mean  f  No  one  can  tell.  True, 
there  is  a  fine  passage  (vol.  ii.  p.  41)  about  that  something, 
that  immortal  spirit,  without  which  our  best-beloved  fellow- 
creature  is  but  a  clod  of  clay.  But  this^  and  more  than  this, 
forms  but  a  slight  ^^  set  o£P^'*  against  the  downright  infidel  philo- 
sophy promulgated,  as  to  the  origin  of  man  and  of  religion,  and 
what  we  may  call  "  the  ignoring,  throughout,  of  Christianity,  as 
a  vital  element,  nay,  as  the  life  itself,  something  beyond  a  sen- 
timent, and  a  memory. 

Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  has,  then,  much  to  learn,  and  to 
imleam,  before  we  can  hail  him  as  a  fellow-workman  in  the  cause 
of  humanity.  We  admit  that  a  man  may  serve  Gh)d  by  action 
98  well  as  prayer ;  we  admit  that  an  author  may  serve  Christi- 
anity indirectly  as  well  as  directly.  We  admit,  too,  that  in  a 
Christian  land,  and  under  the  omnipresent  influence  of  Christi- 
anity, many  of  its  fruits  are  ofttimes  displayed  by  those  who  are 
not  really  Christians ;  even  such  men  as  ^^  Sir  Sedley  Beaudesert.^^ 
If  not  the  rose  (to  recal  the  old  and  hackneyed  Eastern  simile), 
(hep  have  Uved  near  it.  Nevertheless  truth  remains  truth.  The 
Redeemer  was  what  He  proclaimed  Himself,  God  suffering  for 
humanity,  or  He  was,  what  our  pen  would  shrink  from  tracing. 
This  is  a  central  verity.  He  who  neglects  it,  neglects  it  to  his 
eternal  peril.  He  who  receives  it,  must  realize  it  in  'all  he  does, 
or  says,  or  creates.  This  is  our  last  word  for  the  present  with 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton. 
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Seymour,  M.A,    London  :  Seeleys* 

The  motives  which  influence  many  men  in  their  choice  of  religion  i 
will  scarcely  bear  the  analysis  of  sober  reasoning.  To  som^^ 
persons  the  aesthetics  of  Christianity  constitute  almost  its 
claim  on  their  acceptance.  The  romance  and  mystery  of  cei  .^^ 
parts  and  portions  of  religion,  whether  true  or  false,  are  a  potei^- 
charm  to  minds  of  a  certain  constitution;  and  it  is  difficult  to  bA^ 
what  amount  of  effect  is  producible  on  such  minds  by  skilfiillj- 
appealing  to  their  predominant  sensibilities.  Without  doubt  • 
great  influence  has  been  exercised  over  persons  both  within  ui 
without  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  the  repn>« 
sentation  of  profound  self-denial,  monastic  austerities,  continual 
habits  of  devotion,  and  other  impressive  features.  The  chunA 
continually  open  for  prayer,  and  exhibiting  its  silent  wor* 
shippers,  the  daily  celeoration  of  mass,  the  resignation  of  the 
world'^s  gaieties  and  splendours  by  the  self-devoted  virgin, — all 
these  are  iraught  with  matter  for  the  romantic,  the  enthusiastic, 
the  pious,  and  the  credulous  ;  and  all  the  other  side  of  the  picture 
being  kept  out  of  sight,  and  studiously  concealed,  the  most  favour^ 
able  impressions  are  made. 

Yet,  after  all,  those  who  have  been  in  actual  contact  with 
Romanism,  and  are  not  merely  acquainted  with  it  in  books,  are 
fully  aware  that  there  is  a  very  different  view  of  the  case  ;  and 
msmy  a  man  has  been  cured  of  all  his  tendencies  to  B<>manism 
by  witnessing  with  his  own  eyes  the  actual  state  of  things — ^by 
ascending  from  the  regions  o?  romance  and  imagination  t^h^ 
of  common  sense  and  fact. 

Mr.  Seymour,  in  the  work  before  us^  has  supplied  a  real  desi- 
deratum in  our  literature,  by  presenting  to  us  a  minute  and 
accurate  survey  of  the  actual  state  of  tmngs  in  the  Church  of 
Borne.  He  details  to  us  the  results  of  his  own  experience. 
Without  doubt  his  book  will  be  differently  viewed  by  different 
parties ;  but  we  have  here  a  series  of  facts  accredited  by  the 
author^s  name,  and  which  bear  along  with  them  the  evidences  of 
a  candid  and  a  conscientious  investigation.  We  deem  these  facts 
of  so  much  importance,  that  although  we  doubt  not  that  many  of 
our  readers  are  already  familiar  with  the  volume,  we  feel  it  a  duty 
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to  draw  attention  to  the  volume  as  one  which,  though  not  without 
some  slight  blemishes,  is  calculated  to  be  of  high  utility  in  the 
present  times. 

We  have  long  fel(  the  extreme  desirableness  of  such  a  work 
»  Mr.  Seymour  has  here  accomplished  ;  and  we  know  not  where 
to  look  for  such  a  work :  for,  though  travellers  have  frequently 
etflected  valuable  information,  yet  it  was  generally  cursorily  in- 
troduced, or  little  authenticated,  and  liable  to  be  forgotten  :  we 
wanted  a  traveller  who  should  make  it  the  especial  object  of  his 
research  to  represent  the  Church  of  Rome  as  it  actually  m,  and 
90i  as  it  is  imagined  by  some  of  those  who  have  never  been  eye- 
tttnesses  of  its  proceedings.  The  value  of  this  work  consists  in 
lb  minute  and  graphic  details  on  all  these  points,  which  are  of 
^)ecial  importance  and,  interest  in  the  present  day. 

While,  nowever,  we  admit,  to  the  fullest  degree,  the  merits  of 
diis  work,  we  must  note  one  or  two  points  in  which  we  think  the 
author  has  not  exhibited  his  usual  discretion.  In  some  places 
we  think  that  insinuations  are  made  in  reference  to  the  practice 
tS  immoralities  in  monasteries,  which  may  indeed  be  well  founded, 
bat  which  are  not  supported  by  evidence,  and  which  therefore  will 
be  only  set  down  to  uncharitableness  and  prejudice.  On  another 
subject,  too,  we  have  to  express  some  difference  of  view  from 
Mr.  Seymour. 

In  the  account  of  his  visit  to  Milan  cathedral,  he  is  led  to 
observe  that  it  is  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  city,  and  is  regarded 
amongst  the  inhabitants  chiefly  in  the  light  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ment of  the  city ;  **  but,^^  he  goes  on  to  remark, — 

"  It  18  seldom  viewed  by  them  simply  in  reference  to  that  God  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated,  or  to  that  Church  for  whose  services  it  is  de- 
signed. Its  chief  use  seems  to  be  .that  of  ornament ;  its  secondary 
use,  that  of  religion  :  and,  accordingly,  it  is  but  poorly  attended  ;  and 
many  churches,  of  not  one-tenth  of  its  magnitude,  have  a  far  larger 
attendance  of  the  inhabitants  for  worship.  I  visited  it  many  times, 
both  on  Sunday  and  on  other  days,  and  was  surprised  at  the  fewness 
of  the  attendants,  the  more  especially  as  one  of  their  popular  preachers 
was  there  on  Sunday,  when  the  whole  of  his  congregation  did  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons." — p.  54. 

The  same  appears  to  be  generally  the  case  all  over  the  con- 
tinent, as  far  as  cathedrals  are  concerned :  and  this  is  an  in- 
teresting fact,  as  bearing  on  the  precisely  similar  case  of  our  own 
cathedrals.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Seymour^s  work,  that  the 
cathedrals  are  in  general  on  the  continent  just  as  badly  attended 
as  our  own ;  and  the  reason  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  Mr* 
Seymour  shall  here  speak  for  himself : — 
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"  There  is  a' great  gulf  between  the  original  intention,  and  the  mod^ 
application  of  the  cathedral  system.  ^ 

**  The  original  of  the  system  was  the  bishop  or  head  missionarv 
planting  his  church  as  the  central  or  principal  station  ifor  missioaaix 
labour, — a  station  from  which  his  missionaries  might  issue  in  e 
direction  to  propagate  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  When  any  missionary 
succeeded  in  his  labour  of  love,  and  a  number  of  converts  had  embn 
the  faith,  then  a  congregation  was  formed,  and  a  church  erected  in  th^ 
locality,  and  the  missionary,  or  some  other,  at  the  discretion  of  the  bishojk 
was  there  placed,  and  became  the  local  or  parochial  clergyman.  In  ths 
manner  he  sent  his  band  of  missionaries,  and  planted  his  churches^ 
his  own  church,  as  the  central  station,  being  the  church  for  the  conveitf  i 
of  that  locality  (though  afterwards  called  the  cathedral  church,  firotf  ' 
being  the  seat  of  the  bishop),  was  the  church  of  the  locality  where  U 
resided  ;  so  as  that  originally  a  cathedral  church  differed  in  no  respect 
whatever  from  any  other  parochial  church,  being  for  the  same  uses,  and 
having  the  same  services,  with  the  alone  exception  that  it  belonged  it) 
the  station,  or  district,  or  parish,  in  which  the  bishop  resided  :  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  clergy  who  were  with  him  were  his  fSllow-labouren 
in  the  missionary  work,  and  his  fellow-counsellors  and  advisers  in  all 
circumstances  connected  with  the  exercise  of  his  authority  in  the  work 
of  the  mission,  very  much  as  is  the  case  in  the  present  day,  when  aS 
give  counsel  and  assistance  to  the  principal  missionary  of  the  missionary 
settlement." 

We  believe  this  statement  to  be  perfectly  correct.  It  repre- 
sents the  discipline  of  the  Church  as  it  existed  for  several 
centuries ;  and  this,  subsequently,  developed  into  the  various 
forms  which  Mr.  Seymour  proceeds  to  describe,  but  not,  we 
think,  exactly  in  the  chronological  order  he  assigns  to  thepa. 
For  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  cathedrals  continued  to  1^ 
parish  churches,  the  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  being 
engaged  in  their  respective  duties  in  regard  to  the  district  at- 
tached to  the  cathedral.  The  bishop  alone  administered  baptism, 
Qonfirmation,  the  holy  eucharist,  and  preached.  The  presbyters, 
archdeacon,  and  deacons  assisted  him  in  divine  service,  in  visit- 
ing the  sick,  in  ministering  the  alms,  in  instructing  candidates 
for  baptism,  in  the  administration  of  penance  and  absolution,  and 
generally  in  the  whole  affairs  of  the  diocese,  according  as  he  had 
need  of  them.  The  presbyters,  deacons,  and  principal  laity  chose 
their  own  bishop  on  the  vacancy  of  the  see,  in  accordance  with 
the  neighbouring  bishops  and  metropolitan.  We  must  now  quote 
a  passage  from  Mr.  Seymour: — 

"  In  times  still  later,  a  further  change  passed  in  some  countries  over 
the  system.  It  was  now  the  time  when  wealth  and  honours  flowed  in  a 
broad  stream  into  the  Chureh,  and  made  an  entrance  for  the  evil  spiiita 
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6i  ambition',  covetoOsness,  and  self-seeking ;  they  came  in  Wafted  lipon 

the  surface  of  the  broad  current  •  •  .  •  there  was  '  ample  space  and 

Terge  enough '  for  providing  well  for  the  staff  or  band  of  clergymen 

aiound  the  bishop.      New  offices  were  created,  and  canons   for  the 

eaihedraly  and  prebendaries  for  the  cathedral,  and  readers  for  the  cathe- 

ftal,  and  choristers  for  the  cathedral,  were  called  into  existence,  and 

fliere  were  ample  endowments  for  all.     The  bishop,  appointing  them 

of  his  own  motion,  and  regarding  them  as  his  own  creatures,  could  not 

took  on  himself — at  least,  could  scarcely  look  on  himself — as  called  on 

h  any  degree  to  regard  them  as  his  fellow-counsellors  or  advisers : 

ttd  thus,  as  they  had  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  missionaries  in  the 

tttoral  course  of  things,  so  these  cathedral  clergy  soon  ceased  to  be 

treated  as  fellow-counsellors,  and  thus  sunk  into  the  unenviable  and 

inchristian  state,  of  mere  creatures  of  the  bishop,  and  drones  in  the 

Cborch."— pp.  56,  67. 

ft 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  above  passage  is  somewhat  inac- 
curately expressed.  The  chief  difference,  as  it  appeal's  to  us, 
between  the  original  system,  and  the  system  of  canons  and  pre- 
bendaries, being,  that  the  cathedral  body  under  the  latter  system 
W2^  brought  into  a  more  monastic  form  than  under  the  earlier 
,i)rstem.  The  canons  or  prebendaries  were  the  presbyters  sub- 
jected to  a  certain  monastic  rule.  But  we  are  not  aware  that 
any  addition  was  made  to  the  cathedral  bodies  of  clergy  at  this 
period,  or  that  their  wealth  was  much  augmented  from  what  it 
nad  been  when  they  were  under  the  former  system.  There  was 
no  intention  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  regulators  of  the  qathe- 
dral  system  who  founded  chapters  of  canons,  or  remodelled  the 
old  polity  into  that  shape,  that  their  *  canons  or  prebendaries 
should  be  wealthily  endowed.  They  were,  in  fact,  supported 
originally  from  the  common  fund  of  the  Church ;  and  it  was  only 
gradually  that  they  were  allotted  distinct  revenues,  which  made 
their  places  so  many  benefices,  instead  of  offices.  This  division 
of  the  funds  of  the  cathedral  was  probably  contemporaneous  with 
another  and  most  important  change  to  which  Mr.  Seymour  refers 
subsequently : — we  allude  to  the  erection  of  parish  churches  in 
cathedral  cities.  It  was  this  that  really  and  truly  left  the  canons 
^thout  duties ;  they  were  divested  of  the  cure  of  souls :  their 
offices  became  sinecures ;  and,  having  nothing  more  to  do,  the 
greater  part  of  their  body,  when  there  was  a  lai:ge  number  of 
canons,  became  non-residentiary^  that  is,  were  released  from 
residence  at  the  cathedral,  and  engaged  in  the  care  of  remote 
parishes,  or  in  other  occupation^.  Plurality  of  benefices  arose 
with  non-residence;  and  it  subsequently  extended  even  to  the 
residmiiary  canons,  who  were  permitted  to  leave  the  cathedral  to 
the  care  of  one  or  two  of  their  body  in  succession,  while  they 
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held  benefices  ekewhere,  and  resided  for  a  few  weeks  in  etA 
year  at  the  cathedral,  or  perhaps  not  at  all,  as  the  case  might  be. 
The  appointment  of  minor  canons,  on  whom  the  performance  df 
divine  service  was  devolved,  and  who  were  a  species  of  ciinte 
under  the  canons,  enabled  this  system  of  non-residence  to  be 
carried  out.  Divine  service  could  thus  be  conducted  without  (he  j 
presence  of  any  of  the  canons.  j 

Now  all  this  arose,  as  we  conceive,  from  the  fatal  alteration  h  % 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  divested  the  canons  of  cathedrab  ^ 
of  those  duties  which  they  had  always  previously  been  subjeet  [ 
to, — we  mean,  the  cuhe  of  souls.     The  moment  that  churdiei  ^ 
in  cathedral  cities  were  founded  in  such  numbers,  that  all  the  ] 
people  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  clergy  of  their  own,  the  | 
cathedral  clergy  were  ousted  of  their  most  important  duties,  were  i 
placed  in  a  fsJse  position,  and  thenceforward  became  only  pro*  ] 
verbial  for  sloth,  self-indulgence,  or  avarice.     Such  was  the  state  ] 
of  things  at  the  Reformation ;  and  at  that  period  the  only  altere^  i 
tion  mskde  in  the  system,  consisting  in  the  abolition  of  the  offioee  j 
for  the  hours  of  prayer,  and  of  a  vast  number  of  other  rites  and  j 
ceremonies,  left  the  canons  even  less  to  do  than  they  had  before. 
And  thus  it  has  continued  ever  since  without  alteration  as  a.: 
system,  the  only  change  effected  being  that  of  1840,  b^  which  aU 
the  non-residentiary  canonries  were  deprived  of  their  incomes, 
and  the  number  of  residentiaries  diminished  ;  but  there  was  no 
attempt  to  give  substantial  duties  involving  residence  to  those 
who  were  left. 

We  must  here  again  refer  to  Mr.  Seymour,  though  we  do  so 
with  pain,  and  cannot  concur  in  several  of  the  expressions  he 
employs.  In  the  first  part  of  the  following  remarks,  however, 
every  Churchman  must  cordially  concur.  In  reference  to  the 
cathedrals,  as  existing  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  he 
observes : — 

**  The  splendid  fabrics  being  already  in  existencei  and  large  and  ample 
endowments  being  already  provided,  the  great  question  was,  how  they 
ought  to  have  been  disposed  of.  To  destroy  those  magnificent  struc- 
tures would  have  been  an  act  of  Vandalism,  almost  without  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  world ;  and  to  suffer  them  to  fall  to  decay  and  ruin 
would  have  been  as  terrible  a  barbarism,  deserving  the  worst  execration 
of  posterity.  And  yet  their  continuance  in  this  their  then  state,  and  for 
their  then  uses,  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  religious  spirit  of  the 
Reformation. 

"  It  can  never  be  too  much  lamented  that  there  was  no  adequate 
reformation  of  the  cathedral  system  ;  and  that  through  the  lapse  of  300 
years,  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  had  never  proposed  either 
to  convocation,  in  the  age  of  convocations,  or  to  parliament,  in  this  age 
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bf  parliaments,  to  make  the  cathedral  system  useful  to  the  Church  and 
subsidiary  to  the  advancement  of  the  true  religion  established  amonj^  us. 
But  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  continued  and  perpetuated  the 
former  state  of  things,  only  in  a  more  effete  and  useless  state,  eagerly 
exercising  their  right  of  patronage  in  the  appointment  of  the  cathedral 
dergy  and  appropriation  of  the  cathedral  endowments,  but  making  no 
efforts  to  render  them  subsidiary  to  the  real  wants  of  the  Church,  or 
tosistants  to  the  true  interests  of  religion." — pp.  59,  60. 

There  is  but  too  much  truth  in  this  very  severe  passage.  Such 
neglect  as  is  here  referred  to  evinces,  unquestionably,  a  want  of 
sal  land  energy  to  grapple  with  great  and  undeniable  evils.  I3ut, 
then,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  fallen  condition  of  the 
cathedral  system  was  not  the  only  evil,  or  even  the  greatest  that 
had  to  be  contended  with.  The  general  decay  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  was  a  still  greater  evil — the  abuses  of  ecclesiastical 
courts,  or  of  the  whole  system  of  corrective  discipline — the  utter 
cessation  of  the  system  of  episcopal  visitation ;  these  were  things 
that  were  of  still  more  importance  than  cathedral  reform,  and  yet 
they  were  not  accomplished. 

But,  with  reference  to  this  latter  question,  we  think,  that  Mr. 
Seymour  should  have  reminded  his  readers,  that  the  bishops  alone 
were  not  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  the  abuses  of  the 
sinecure  system  in  cathedrals.  It  should  be  remembered,  that 
the  crown  possesses  the  patronage  of  all  the  deaneries,  and  one 
half  of  the  canonries;  and  there  is,  at  least,  a  fair  degree  of 
probability,  that  the  crown  would  not  have  wished  any  inter- 
ference with  a  system  which  placed  at  its  disposal  so  many 
pieces  of  preferment  for  the  accommodation  of  its  adherents  and 
favourites.  Still  we  do  not  remember  to  have  read  that  the 
attempt  was  ever  made  by  our  episcopate  to  reform  the  cathedral 
system;  and  in  this  we  must  admit  that  there  was  a  very 
lamentable  mistake,  which  will  perhaps  issue  in  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  system,  with  its  good  points  as  well  as  its  bad. 

The  following  remarks  are  deserving  of  attention : — 

"  There  were  three  courses,  any  one  of  which  might  have  been  pur- 
sued with  real  profit  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  advancement 
of  true  religion. 

"  1.  They  might  have  adopted  the  collegiate  system,  appointing 
professors  instead  of  canons  ...  If  the  bishops,  acting  on  their  own 
authority,  or  applying  to  parliament  for  the  requisite  power,  had  con- 
verted the  residences  of  the  cathedral  clergy  into  cathedral  colleges,  so 
as  to  secure  a  sound  theological  education  for  them  who  were  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  ministry  of  the  Church — if  they  had  appropriated  the 
endowments  now  wasted  upon  the  cathedral  clergy,  to  the  maintenance 
of  such  colleges  and  schools,  such  professors  and  teachers,  as  could 
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effectuate  all  this,  then»  indeed,  they  would  have  accomplighed  muth 
for  the  hest  interests  of  the  Church  of  England. 

<*  2.  Or  they  might  have  made  another  arrangement,  which  was  always, 
and  still  is,  in  their  power,  and  might  at  any  moment  be  carried  into 
effect.  They  might  confer  those  cathedral  appointments  solely  upon 
learned  men — upon  studious  men,  who  desired  to  be  separated  from  all 
parochial  occupations,  so  as  to  devote  themselves  uninterruptedly  to 
study.  They  might  thus  provide  for  men  who  were  desirous  of  tli9 
time  and  opportunity  for  study,  and  who  should  be  precluded  from 
holding  any  other  species  of  preferment,  as  that  would  defeat  the  very 
object  in  view.  If  the  bishops  had  done  this,  or  even  attempted  to  do 
this,  or  would  even  now,  at  this  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  Church,  begin 
to  do  this,  the  Church  of  England  would  reap  a  noble  harvest  fi^ 
such  encouragement  to  learning. 

*'  3.  Or  yet,  again,  they  might  have  pursued  a  third  course*  If  they 
bad  desired  some  arrangement  by  which,  always  retaining  the  cathfh 
dral  clergy  as  a  sort  of  clerical  staff  around  them,  who,  like  the  staff 
officers  of  the  army,  or  the  assistant  missionaries  of  a  missionary 
station,  might  be  sent  to  any  direction  or  to  any  work  that  might  be 
required  in  the  exigencies  of  the  times, — ^if  new  churches  were  built  in 
poor  districts,  where  there  are  no  maintenance  or  endowments, — ^if  any 
parochial  clergyman,  from  ill  health  or  other  causes,  were  compelled  to 
be  absent  one  or  more  weeks  from  his  charge,  then  the  members  of 
this  clerical  staff— these  cathedral  clergy  could  be  sent  to  supply  his 
place ;  if  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  had  done  this,  then 
they  would  have  done  that  which  would  have  been  found  an  incalculable 
convenience  and  assistance  to  the  clergy,  and  a  great  advantage  to  the 
Church. 

*'  The  bishops  have  not  adopted  any  of  these  courses ;  they  have 
continued  the  mediaeval  system  without  mitigation*'' — pp«  60,  6J  • 

There  is  much  in  this  which  every  friend  of  the  Church  of 
England  must  approve  of.  It  has  been  invariably  the  effort  of 
all  advocates  of  cathedral  establishments  to  point  out  the  utility 
of  their  endowments  in  maintaining  a  learned  and  studious  clergy. 
Without  doubt,  learned  men  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  pos- 
sessed of  cathedral  preferments.  As,  however,  they  have  held 
them  with  parochial  preferments,  their  canonries  have  not  given 
them  any  "  learned  leisure.''  It  would  have  been  well,  had  the 
suggestions  of  many  persons  in  the  Church  been  attended  to, 
and  the  canonries  been  attached  to  professorships  in  diocesan 
theological  colleges,  or  other  offices  with  onerous  duties.  All 
suggestions,  however,  for  improvement  in  the  cathedral  system 
have  been  made  in  vain ;  they  have  been  wholly  set  aside. 
Mr.  Seymour  observes,  that, 

**  It  is  often  stated  in  apology  for  the  bishops,  that,  however  de- 
sirable such  a  ipeasure  might  be,  atid  however  desirous  they  loigbt 
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he  to  accomplish  it,  they  have  not  the  requiiite  authority— they  have 
mt  the  power* 

"  Have  the  bishops  exhibited  any  such  desire,  by  applying  to  the 
%i8latare  for  such  power  7 

*'  I  answer,  No. 

**  The  bishops  have  not  exercised  the  inherent  powers  which  they 
possess  for  making  the  system  nseftil :  they  could  have  carried  out  at 
toy  tim^  the  second  of  the  three  courses,  to  which  I  ha?e  referred.  They 
If  quired  no  new  or  additional  powers  for  this  ;  and  if  they  required  new 
or  additional  powers  for  enforcing  any  other  salutary  reform,  they  ought 
to  have  applied  to  the  legislature.  But,  instead  of  this,  they  have 
Mt  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  acquiescing  in  a  system,  which 
without  promoting  education,  without  encouraging  learning,  and 
without  assisting  the  over-wrought  clergy,  has  enabled  themselves  to 
(leap  «inecures — lucrative  sinecures — on  those  who  were  already  suffi- 
ciently provided  for  by  benefices.  If  indeed  they  had  conferred  these 
sinecures  upon  the  poor  working  curates,  to  assist  them  in  their  deep 
poverty, — ^if  they  had  conferred  them  upon  those  laborious  men  who 
have  expended  their  health  and  strength,  and  have  broken  down  in  the 
greatness  of  their  labour  for  the  Gospel, — if  they  had  done  this,  a 
murmur  had  never  been  heard  against  the  system.  But,  when  these 
sinecures,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  were  conferred  upon  those 
who  already  had  benefices  elsewhere,  and  were  already  amply  paid  for 
the  duties  they  performed,  it  must  cease  to  be  a  matter  for  wonder  that 
t)i0  wise  and  the  good  in  the  land  should  have  reclaimed  against  the 
system." — pp.  62,  63. 

We  must  again  remind  Mr.  Seymour  that  not  merely  the  bishops, 
but  the  government,  have  pursued  the  course  of  wmch  he  com- 
plaiqa,  and  that  it  ia  rather  bard  to  fix  the  blame  on  the  epis- 
copate solely,  even  though  more  might  have  been  expected  from 
them  than  from  mere  secular  rulers.  But  we  must  really  add, 
in  apology  for  the  episcopate  generally,  that  the  case^  before  us  is 
one  which  many  truly  good  and  conscientious  men  view  some- 
what differently  from  Mr.  Seymour.  They  are  convinced  that 
the  welfare  of  the  Ohurch  generally,  and  its  influence  on  the 
oommunity  at  large,  depends  essentially  on  the  existence  of 
prizes  in  the  Ohureh,  by  which  men  of  superior  talents,  and  men 
of  good  family,  may  be  mduced  to  take  holy  orders,  on  the  expec- 
tation of  attaining  as  large  emoluments  in  the  Church  as  if  they 
entered  some  other  profession.  And  therefore  they  look  with 
the  highest  satisfaction  on  the  accumulation  of  benefices  of  all 
kinds,  and  of  the  largest  amount  on  individuals.  They  see  no 
evil  in  the  old  system  of  canons  with  incomes  varying  firom  500f. 
to  5000?.  a  year,  holding  other  benefices  to  the  amount  of  5000?. 
a  year  more.  They  would  think  it  positively  beneficial  to  see  a 
dignified  clergyman  in  the  receipt  of  10,000/.  or  15,000?,  a  year. 

z  2 
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This  IS  the  principle  which  haa  been  acted  on,  and  continues  to 
be  acted  on,  as  far  as  possible.  We  can  only  express  our  dissent 
from  that  principle,  with  all  due  respect  for  the  many  distin- 
guished and  eminent  individuals  in  Church  and  State  who  hold  it; 
but  Mr.  Seymour  may  depend  upon  it,  that  his  view  of  the  case 
will  be  opposed  on  principle  by  most  influential  parties. 

The  cathedral  system,  in  its  present  aspect,  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  ages  anterior  to  the  Reformation.  The  true 
principle  on  which  its  reform  should  be  conducted  is,  in  our 
opinion,  to  act,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  will  of  founders,  on  the 
original  statutes  of  cathedrals,  modified  according  to  the  change 
of  circumstances,  so  as  to  elicit  from  those  foundations  the  greatest 
amount  of  spiritual  utility  of  which  they  are  capable,  always 
bearing  in  mind  the  great  principle  of  restoring  residence^  and 
maintaining  the  cathedral  service  in  its  fullest  effectiveness. 

It  is  really  a  curious  fact,  and  one  of  which  we  were  not  aware, 
that  the  attendance  in  the  great  foreign  cathedrals  is  as  small  as 
in  our  own.  In  Milan  the  attendance  on  Sunday  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  was  only  120.  At  Lucca,  again,  the 
attendance  is  thus  described : — 

**  We  visited  the  Duomo,  or  cathedral,  of  Lucca :  a  service  was  per- 
forming as  we  entered,  and  no  less  than  sixteen  priests  took  part  in  its 
performance.  The  performers  were  sixteen  priests^  and  the  spectators 
—for  I  cannot  well  call  them  worshippers — were  only  two  persons^ 
exclusive  of  ourselves ! 

"  We  visited  it  again  the  next  morning,  under  the  impression  that 
we  had  seen  it  at  an  unfavourable  hour ;  and  we  therefore  attended  at 
the  hour  of  the  morning  when  the  mass  is  celebrating,  and  the  largest 
congregations  usually  attend.  There  were  three  masses  performing,  by 
three  priests,  at  their  different  altars,  at  one  and  the  same  moment. 
At  one  of  these,  there  were  three  worshippers ;  at  the  second,  there 
were  tno  worshippers  ;  and  at  the  third,  there  were ybtir  persons  wor- 
shipping ;  so  that,  although  there  were  three  priests  with  their  three 
masses,  and  their  three  attendant  boys  at  the  altars,  yet  the  whole 
assembled  congregation  amounted  to  no  more  than  nine  persons !  At 
the  conclusion  of  all  these  three  masses,  the  priests  retired,  and  soon 
appeared  again  with  others,  making  altogether  the  number  of  ten 
priests.  They  proceeded  to  one  of  the  altars,  and  commenced  some 
service,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  devoutly  attended  to  by  two  of  the 
number,  but  most  irreverently  performed  by  the  others.  On  this 
occasion,  not  one  soul,  except  my  wife  and  myself,  went  near  them,  or 
listened  to  them  !"— pp.  126,  127. 

And  now  for  St.  Peter'^s  itself: — 

"  Even  at  St.  Peter's,  on  ordinary  days,  when  no  high  ceremony  is 
expected,  and  when  I  have  witnessed  five  or  six  masses  all  celebrating 
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at  so  many  different  altars  at  the  same  time,  I  have  reckoned  some- 
times not  more  than  three  or  four  persons  at  each ;  and,  on  many 
occasions,  I  have  observed  the  mass  wholly  neglected,  and  without 
one  person  in  attendance  beyond  the  official  assistant !  There  are, 
however,  some  occasions  on  which,  and  some  churches  where,  a  com* 
paratively  large  number  is  certain  to  attend.  Very  seldom,  however, 
except  on  occasion  of  the  high  ceremonies,  does  the  number  exceed 
eighty  or  a  hundred,  even  in  the  most  favourite  churches." — pp.  379, 
380. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  it  is  pretty  clear,  from  Mr.  Seymour's 
observations,  that  the  daily  service  of  the  Church  of  England  is , 
miite  as  well  attended  as  any  daily  services  in  the  Church  of 
Kome ;  and  that  the  usual  Sunday  services  are  attended  amongst 
us  by  congregations  quite  equal  in  numbers,  in  propriety  of 
demeanour,  and  in  devotion,  to  those  of  Bomish  countries ;  and 
this,  though  we  have  neither  the  centre  of  attraction  presented 
by  the  mass,  with  its  attendant  ceremonies,  nor  the  same  amount 
of  pomp  and  decoration  as  in  the  Roman  Church.  The  vespers 
appear  to  be  badly  attended  in  general : — 

*'  Although  thus  a  few  solitary  persons  may  be  seen  entering  the 
churches,  yet  generally  the  attendance  at  the  service  in  the  afternoon 
is  as  small  as  can  well  be  imagined.  We  have  frequently  witnessed 
the  vespers  celebrated,  sometimes  by  two,  sometimes  by  three,  some- 
times by  ten  priests,  and  not  a  single  individual  to  form  or  represent  a 
congregation." — p.  382, 

This  is  curious  enough ;  and  what  follows  is  still  more  so.  It 
appears  plainly  that  if  we,  in  England,  attach  rather  too  much 
importance  to  the  sermon^  and  if  some  of  us  esteem  it  more 
highly  than  the  prayers,  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren  are 
precisely  in  the  same  predicament : — 

"  It  is  at  Rome  as  in  England,  and  among  Romanists  as  among 
Protestants,  where  there  is  a  sermon  there  is  a  comparatively  large 
attendance,  varying,  of  course,  according  to  the  popular  talents  of  the 
preacher.  Sermons  are  seldom  preached  at  Rome,  except  during  the 
season  of  Advent  to  the  Epiphany,  and  during  the  season  of  Lent. 
For  fully  two-thirds  of  the  year,  for  eight  months  of  the  twelve,  there 
are  few  or  no  sermons,  except  on  special  occasions ;  and,  therefore, 
when  the  season  for  sermons  comes  round,  the  people,  who  are  fond  of 
them,  are  eager  to  attend ;  and  the  attendance  is  considerable.  We 
constantly  attended  to  hear  these  sermons :  and  we  have  heard  some 
even  in  these  seasons,  when  the  hearers  are  not  twenty  in  number, 
while  we  have  witnessed  an  attendance  of  perhaps  500  persons  when 
there  was  a  popular  preacher." — p.  382. 

How  many  churches  are  there  not  in  London,  and  throughout 
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England,  in  which  not  merely  hwadredsy  but  f  Aoti#etfMb,  of  attenti 
hearers  are  present  every  Sunday  in  the  year ! 

But  now  comes  an  important  question.  How  are  those  wi 
attend  the  services  of  the  Church  in  the  Boman  coitimutii 
occupied  while  it  is  going  on  ?  Do  they  join  in  the  service  !  1 
they  take  any  part  in  it!  Do  they  attend  to  it!  Are  th 
reverential  in  their  demeanour !  Now  here,  of  course,  we  must 
prepared  for  an  extraordinary  diversity  from  any  thing  tl 
ever  happens  in  our  churches,  because  the  mass  of  the  congreg 
tion  in  tne  Bomish  churches  do  not  understand  a  word  of  t 
language  in  which  divine  service  is  performed.  They  understai 
Latin  as  little  as  we  do;  yet  they  are  bound  to  hepresmii. 
order,  therefore,  that  they  may  not  be  wholly  idle,  but  may  ha 
some  religious  and  devotional  exercise,  though  they  do  not  undi 
stand  the  words  of  the  priest,  they  are  obbged  to  have  reooui 
to  a  variety  of  expedients : — 

"The  poorer  and  more  ignorant  classes  all  kneel  and  pay  th 
devotions  in  whatever  part  of  the  church  they  please,  being,  by 
admirable  arrangement,  and  one  well  worthy  of  imitation,  as  free  a 
welcome  as  their  richer  neighbours.  While  kneeling,  they  are  genera 
occupied  in  prayer,  not  however  in  attending  to  the  words  of  1 
priest,  while  celebrating  the  service  of  the  mass,  joining  with  him 
prayer  or  praise,  or  the  Gospel,  or  Epistle.  He  may  pray,  but  th 
do  not  hear  him  ;  he  may  praise,  bat  they  do  not  heed  him  ;  he  ra 
read  the  Scriptures,  but  they  mind  him  not :  all  he  says  is  in  Lati 
whether  he  read  the  confession,  or  the  consecration,  or  the  Gospel, 
is  in  Latin,  and  in  a  compressed  voice,  so  that  no  one  hears  bim ;  a 
even  hearing  him  no  one  understands.  The  poor  people,  therefo 
continue  their  own  devotions,  perfectly  distinct  from  his  devotion 
their  prayers  are  altogether  distinct  from  his  prayers  ;  their  service  1 
nothing  in  common  with  his  service  ;  but,  instead  of  attending  to  hi 
and  joining  with  him,  they  are  all  occupied  in  telling  their  beai 
This,  perhaps,  requires  explanation: — They  have  a  string  of  beai 
every  tenth  bead  being  different  from  the  others :  holding  one  of  t 
common  beads  in  their  fingers,  they  repeat  the  '  Hail,  Mary,*  &C,  a 
so  with  the  next  bead,  and  the  next,  till  they  have  said  nine  of  the 
short  prayers,  holding  the  nine  beads  in  succession.  They  then  he 
the  tenth,  or  different  bead,  and  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Havi 
said  this,  they  pass  to  the  common  beads  again,  and  so  the  same  seri 
is  again  and  again  resumed  ....  The  people,  wholly  inattentive 
him  [the  priest],  and  taking  no  part  whatever  with  him,  regard  ] 
his  proceedings  as  his  affair,  as  his  service,  to  be  performed  for  thei 
and  not  participated  in  hy  them.  They  therefore  repeat  their  oi 
prayers,  in  such  form  as  may  please  them  best ;  and  it  is  only  whi 
the  attendant  at  the  altar  rings  the  bell,  to  announce  to  them  tl 
elevation  of  the  host,  that  they  cease  from  their  private  prayers,  an 
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at  so  many  different  altars  at  the  same  time,  I  have  reckoned  some- 
times not  more  than  three  or  four  persons  at  each;  and,  on  many 
occasions,  I  have  ohserved  the  mass  wholly  neglected,  and  without 
one  person  in  attendance  heyond  the  official  assistant !  There  are, 
however,  some  occasions  on  which,  and  some  churches  where,  a  com* 
paratively  large  number  is  certain  to  attend.  Very  seldom,  however, 
except  on  occasion  of  the  high  ceremonies,  does  the  number  exceed 
eighty  or  a  hundred,  even  in  the  most  favourite  churches." — pp.  379, 
S80. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  it  is  pretty  clear,  from  Mr.  Seyniour'*8 
observations,  that  the  daily  service  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
quite  as  well  attended  as  any  daily  services  in  the  Church  of 
Kome ;  and  that  the  usual  Sunday  services  are  attended  amongst 
us  by  congregations  quite  equal  in  numbers,  in  propriety  of 
demeanour,  and  in  devotion,  to  those  of  Romish  countries ;  and 
this,  though  we  have  neither  the  centre  of  attraction  presented 
by  the  mass,  with  its  attendant  ceremonies,  nor  the  same  amount 
of  pomp  and  decoration  as  in  the  Roman  Church.  The  vespers 
appear  to  be  badly  attended  in  general : — 

"  Although  thus  a  few  solitary  persons  may  be  seen  entering  the 
churches,  yet  generally  the  attendance  at  the  service  in  the  afternoon 
is  as  small  as  can  well  be  imagined.  We  have  frequently  witnessed 
the  vespers  celebrated,  sometimes  by  two,  sometimes  by  three,  some- 
times by  ten  priests,  and  not  a  single  individual  to  form  or  represent  a 
congregation." — ^p.  382. 

This  is  curious  enough  ;  and  what  follows  is  still  more  so.  It 
appears  plainly  that  if  we,  in  England,  attach  rather  too  much 
importance  to  the  sermon^  and  if  some  of  us  esteem  it  more 
highly  than  the  prayers,  our  Roman  CathoUc  brethren  are 
precisely  in  the  same  predicament : — 

"  It  is  at  Rome  as  in  England,  and  among  Romanists  as  among 
Protestants,  where  there  is  a  sermon  there  is  a  comparatively  large 
attendance,  varying,  of  course,  according  to  the  popular  talents  of  the 
preacher.  Sermons  are  seldom  preached  at  Rome,  except  during  the 
season  of  Advent  to  the  Epiphany,  and  during  the  season  of  Lent. 
For  fully  two-thirds  of  the  year,  for  eight  months  of  the  twelve,  there 
are  few  or  no  sermons,  except  on  special  occasions ;  and,  therefore, 
when  the  season  for  sermons  comes  round,  the  people,  who  are  fond  of 
them,  are  eager  to  attend ;  and  the  attendance  is  considerable.  We 
constantly  attended  to  hear  these  sermons :  and  we  have  heard  some 
even  in  these  seasons,  when  the  hearers  are  not  twenty  in  number, 
while  we  have  witnessed  an  attendance  of  perhaps  500  persons  when 
there  was  a  popular  preacher." — p.  382. 

How  many  churches  are  there  not  in  London,  and  throughout 
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Sriest  in  all  parts  speaks  as  leading  the  congregation.  He  ad- 
resses  himself  to  them.  The  whole  office  supposes  united 
prayer  to  be  offered  up ;  and  yet  there  is  no  such  thing  in  fact 
Each  member  of  the  congregation  prays  to  whomsoever  or  about 
whatever  he  chooses,  leavmg  the  priest  to  proceed  with  Att 
service ;  and  paying  no  attention  to  his  "  Oremus/'  or  his 
"  Dominus  Vobiscum,"  or  his  "  Sursum  Oorda/'  or  any  thing ' 
else  except  the  elevation  of  the  host.  The  mass,  therefore,  be< 
comes,  of  necessity^  a  service  offered  by  the  priest  alone:  the 
people  can  take  no  part  in  it,  and  accordingly  they  are  taught  to 
employ  themselves  in  any  devotional  exercises  they  can  manage  to 
learn.  There  is  no  other  remedy ;  for  it  would  not  answer  to 
leave  them  wholly  unemployed  while  the  mass  is  going  on.  So 
that,  in  order  to  preserve  intact  the  Latin  of  the  mass,  the 
essential  character  and  meaning  of  the  mass  itself,  as  a  united 
act  of  Christian  worship,  is  sacrificed,  and  the  chief  act  of  worship 
in  the  Christian  Church  is  converted  into  a  scene  of  confusion 
and  disorder,  to  which  the  confusion  at  the  Tower  of  Babel 
affords  the  only  just  and  fair  parallel.  In  order  to  maintain  the 
Latin  phraseology,  the  Church  is  deprived  of  the  blessed  privi- 
lege of  united  prayer  for  God''s  grace,  and  united  thanksgiving 
for  God'^s  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus :  its  devotions  are  narrowed  into 
a  thousand  individual  supplications  or  meditations  different  in 
kind :  and,  assuredly,  this  disorderly  and  divided  mode  of  wor- 
ship cannot  look  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  promise  of  Jesus 
Christ  made  to  the  united  prayer  of  his  disciples. 

What  benefit  or  advantage,  or  what  obligation  there  can  be 
to  be  present  at  mass  at  au,  when  no  attention  is  paid  to  the 
mass,  we  cannot  conceive.  We  know  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  matter 
of  obligation  ;  but  on  yth^i principle  that  obligation  can  be  founded, 
when  there  is  no  part  to  be  taken  by  those  who  are  present, 
except  bowing  at  a  certain  moment,  is  not  easily  to  be  discerned. 
If  the  mass  is  only  offered /or  them,  might  it  not  be  offered  just 
as  effectually  in  their  absence,  as  in  their  presence  ?  And  if  they 
have  no  part  to  take  in  the  worship,  why  should  not  their  medita- 
tions and  devotions  be  as  effective  at  home  as  if  they  were 
offered  in  the  time  of  mass  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  the  whole  system  is  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  plainest  dictates  of  Christian  wisdom,  and  to  the  universal 
practice  of  primitive  times.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which 
men,  by  catching  at  the  mere  letter  of  institutions  and  ordi- 
nances, have  wholly  lost  their  spirit,  and  rendered  the  letter 
itself  an  absurdity.  The  mass  is  now,  notwithstanding  its  rigid 
retention  of  a  Latin  garb,  a  positive  absurdity,  in  its  addresses  to 
congregations  who  are  unable  to  understand  a  single  word  of  it, 
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or  are  taught  to  pay  no  attention;  and  in  its  plural  prayers, 
which  only  one  individual  offers  up. 

The  description  which  Mr.  Seymour  gives  of  the  monasteries 

io  Italy  effectually  dissipates  any  ideas  that  might  be  formed  of 

tliem  from  the  pages  of  St.  Bernard  or  of  other  ancient  writers. 

All  austerity  is  at  an  end,  as  regards,  at  least,  that  class  of 

monasteries  which  is  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  younger 

sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.     Many  of  these  convents  are 

lichly  endowed,  and  conducted  in  excellent  style,  with  many 

comforts,  and  without  rigid  discipline.     The  mode  of  life  is  like 

that    of    some  members   of   the    English    Universities.      The 

members  of  the  Society  live  in  their  rooms,  dine  together,  gossip 

logether,  attend  the  services  in  the  chapel,  and,  if  they  like,  read. 

They  possess  pleasant  gardens,  a  good  library,  an  excellent  table, 

m\h  well-fumished  apartments. 

*'  In  one  establishment — through  the  whole  of  which  I  was  kindly 
conducted  by  one  of  its  members — there  was  appropriated  to  each  a 
suite  of  small  apartments,  consisting  of  a  sitting-room,  a  sleeping-room, 
and  a  little  study,  all  opening  into  another  vacant  apartment,  or  hall, 
or  gallery  ;  and  the  whole  being  separated  by  a  door  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  establishment.     There  were  twenty-two  gentlemen  living  in  this 
convent,  every  one  of  them  possessing  a  similar  suite  of  apartments. 
And   though  to  the  eye  of  one  accustomed  to  the  comforts  of  an 
English  house^  there  always  seemed  a  lack  of  comfort  about  these 
establishments ;  yet  such  is  the  general  character  of  an  Italian  house. 
And  I  am  bound  in  candour  and  honesty  to  say,  that  the  bachelor  life 
of  a  convent  in  Italy  is  in  every  respect,  considering  the  two  countries, 
equal  in  comforts  and  in  society  and  enjoyment  to  the  general  run  of  a 
college  life  in  England.  .  •  .  The  fieedom  with  which  they  can  leave 
their  convents,  ramble  through  the  country,  lounge  through  the  streets, 
frequent  the  coffee-houses,  and  visit  the  drawing-rooms  of  their  female 
acquaintances,  gives  them  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  life,  and  un- 
happily also  of  bringing  occasionally  much  scandal  on  religion. 

"  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  monks  and  friars  of  Rome 
any  special  irregularity  or  impropriety  of  life.  Every  one  knows,  who 
has  any  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  when  a  number  of  unmarried 
men  are  living  together  in  a  barrack,  or  residing  together  in  a  college, 
the  atmosphere  of  such  places  is  not  more  pure  and  moral  than  else- 
where. The  experience  of  the  world  has  long  since  settled  this  matter. 
Now  the  convents  of  the  higher  classes  in  Italy  are  neither  more  nor 
less  than  large  boarding-houses  for  the  younger  sons  of  the  aristocracy, 
— a  sort  of  club,  arranged  in  an  Italian  fashion,  where  they  can  live 
cheaply  and  well ;  and  keeping  the  society  of  those  who  are  in  every 
respect  their  equals,  within  the  establishment,  and  at  all  times  go  forth 
to  enjoy  any  society  more  suited  to  their  tastes,  without  the  establish- 
ment."— ^pp.  177,  178. 
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What  would  St.  Anthony,  or  St.  Pachomios,  or  St.  Bei 
say  to  all  this  i  What  would  they  think  of  thoae  *^  gentieril 
who  '^are  seen  in  the  drawing-room,  and  in  the  bmiard-4 
and  at  the  gaming-table,  and  in  erery  place  of  faahion  or  wM 
ment !  ^^  All  this  may  be  very  agreeaole,  and  very  gentledoi 
and  BO  forth;  but  certainly  it  is  a  misnomer  to  call  estal 
ments  of  this  kind  monasteries.  They  are  well-managed  i« 
inff-hofues^  as  Mr.  Seymour  calls  them. 

The  monasteries  intended  for  the  reception  of  ihe  fH 
classes  are  chiefly  those  of  the  Franciscans  and  the  GapM 
the  filth  of  whose  persons,  and  the  odour  of  their  dothesi 
familiar,  as   Mr.  Seymour  remarks,  to  erery  trayeller* 
Seymour  was  taken  through  one  of  their  conrents,  which 
tained  170  monks.     It  was  a  large  building,  arranged  muob 
a  barrack  for  troops,  only  that  each  monk  bad  a  room  of  his 
^^  The  dirt  and  stench  of  these  little  rooms,  equalled  only 
squalid  garret  in  St.  Giles's,  in  London,  exceeds  any  pel 
description,  and  was  only  rivalled  by  the  disgusting  aiid  li 
some  dirt  and  stench  of  the  monks  who  inhabited  them.^ 
chapel  and  infirmary  were  good. 

"I  fbund  that  it  required  no  money  to  secure  adnli«ftion«  a 
establishment  was  so  miserably  endowed,  and  its  membei 
wretchedly  poor,  that  no  person  with  five  pounds  in  the  world  i 
enter  it.  But  all  those  persons  or  classes  of  persons  who  ought 
domestic  servants,  but  were  unwilling  to  work,  or  who  ought  to  h 
a  spade  or  a  pitchfork  as  agricultural  labourers,  but  preferred  a  ! 
lasiness  and  idleness  to  one  of  labour  and  industry,*— a  matter  of  i 
general  occurrence  in  Italy,— could  obtain  room  in  this  and  si 
convents,  and  secure  a  wretched  subsistence,  by  wearing  the  dr 
the  order,  and  taking  the  usual  vows*  These  lasy^  idle,  dirty  ft 
were  of  every  age.  The  great  majority  of  them  varied  from  tw 
five  to  forty  years  of  age.  And  all  without  exception  seemed  < 
class  of  the  lowest  labouring  population ;  many  of  these  monks 
unable  to  read  or  write ;  so  that,  though  the  establishment  mi| 
theory  be  regarded  by  some  minds  as  a  holy  and  Christian  hom 
retreat  for  pious  and  devoted  men  from  the  lower  classes  of  so 
yet  in  actual  practice  it  was  a  sort  of  overgrown  almshouse,  a  8 
union  poor-bouse,  the  inmates  of  which  were  not  the  sick  an 
infirm  and  the  aged,  as  in  England,  but  the  strong,  the  tetiv 
healthy,  and  the  able-bbdied  of  the  population,  who  ought  to 
been  compelled  to  labour  for  their  support.  And  as  for  this  ai 
other  similar  establishments  of  Franciscans  and  Capuchins,  as  1 
fbr  the  pious  and  holy,  it  needs  not  that  any  man  should  be  infi 
that  the  inmates  are  often  the  most  vicious  and  depraved  ev 
Italy."— p.  181. 


Thifl  ceri&inly  presents  no  yery  pleasing  picture  of  the  convetiti 
for  tiie  lower  orders  in  Italy.  It  sadly  tnars  the  romance  attendant 
on  this  notion^  to  find  that  their  inmates  are  so  extremely  dirty 
iQ  their  habits.  Filth  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  essential 
feature  in  monastic  life ;  foi^  if  so,  we  at«  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
its  absence  from  the  cohyents  inhabited  by  gentlemen.  The  in- 
ference, then,  is,  that  the  dirty  and  slovenly  habits  of  the  lower 
orders  find  their  way  into  cbnvents  inhabited  by  them,  and  that 
the  filth  of  Capuchins  and  Franciscans  simply  arises  from  their 
W  habits  previously  to  their  admission  as  fnars. 

The  ceremony  of  taking  the  veil  is  usually  invested  with  every 
])088ible  circumstance  calculated  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  minds 
of  spectators.  The  pomp  and  publicity  which  is  invariably  given 
to  msplays  of  this  kind  both  in  Italy  and  in  England,  and  of  which 
Mr.  Seymour  gives  many  very  curious  instances,  are  especially  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  inducing  women  to  devote  themselves  to 
ft  conyentual  life.  But  whatever  may  be  the  motives  which  lead 
persons  in  England  to  enter  on  this  state,  they  are  not,  at  least, 
kinder  the  moral  necemitf  which  appears  to  exist  in  Italy  for  taking 
B&ch  a  step.  It  appears  from  Mr^  Seymour^s  statements,  that  au 
classes  of  persons  m  Italy  are  agreed,  that  such  is  the  vitiated 
state  of  the  moral  atmosphere  in  that  country,  that  female  purity 
is  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger,  and  can  scarcely  be  pfesei*ved 
intact  except  within  the  walls  of  a  monastery  !  This  was  the 
continually-expressed  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  preachers,  and 
oT  women  of  irreproachable  character,  mothers  of  families.  Such 
a  fact  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  state  of  morals  in  Italy. 

The  convent  also  forms  a  convenient  way  of  disposing  of  un- 
married daughters ;  and  the  parent  of  this  class  of  gentry,  who 
pays  from  200?.  to  500?.  to  settle  his  daughter  in  a  sisterhood,  is 
refieyed  from  all  further  care  for  her  support,  while  he  knows 
that  she  Will  possess  every  thitig  needful  for  her  rank  in  life.  In 
the  more  expensive  convents,  sums  varying  from  500?.  to  1000?.,  ac- 
cording totne  amount  of  luxury  and  comfort  provided,  are  requisite. 

The  novice,  when  placed  by  her  parents  at  a  convent,  becomes 
at  once  subject  to  such  an  amount  of  pressure  from  the  state  of 
public  opinion  and  from  the  resolution  of  her  own  parents^  that 
she  is  virtually,  though  not  legally,  compelled  to  take  the  black 
veil  at  the  expiration  of  her  novitiate.  Mr.  Seymour  gives  some 
interesting  accounts  of  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  white  veil. 
On  these  occasions,  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  the  postu- 
lant appears^  in  the  first  instance,  clad  in  the  utmost  splendour 
and  magnificence  ;  and  the  congregation  are  led  to  wonder  at  the 
sublime  self-denial  which  can  induce  a  woman  to  relinquish  so 
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much  which  captivates  the  senses,  and  consign  her  youth 
beauty,  and  accomplishments,  to  the  retirement  of  the  cUf 
One  of  these  scenes  is  ably  pourtrayed  by  Mr,  Seymour.        ' 

"  On  approaching  the  monastery  I  was  struck  with  the  profusl 
flowers  that  strewed  the  entrance.  Early  as  the  season  then  waa,'' 
in  our  colder  climate  there  is  neither  bloom  nor  perfume,  neither  WJ 
nor  blossom  for  the  flower,  there  was  a  profusion  of  what  seemed  1 
to  be  wild  flowers,  of  every  hue  of  the  rainbow,  mingling  with  spi^ 
leafy  green  from  many  and  various  shrubs.  •  •  •  Even  the  stn 
which  the  monastery  stands  was  strewn  to  a  considerable  extend 
those  emblems  of  rejoicing  at  the  nuptials  of  one  more  maiden  ti 
heavenly  Spouse.    It  is  in  this  light  they  afiect  to  regard  such  eTi 

We  must  pass  over  part  of  the  description,  and  come  at  ot 
the  principal  personage. 

"  In  a  few  moments  the  destined  bride  of  Jesus  Christ  entered, 
was  led  into  the  chapel,  and  along  the  aisle,  by  the  Princess  Boi| 
They  knelt  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  side- altar,  and  then  the  pr 
conducted  her  to  the  cardinal- vicar.  They  both  knelt  to  him,  i 
the  candidate  bent  her  head,  her  long  rich  tresses  of  chestnut-col 
hair  fell  like  a  veil  around  her,  and  gave  her  a  peculiar  interest.  • 
This  destined  recluse,  or  bride  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  dressed  special 
the  occasion.  Her  dress  was  white  satin,  richly  damasked  in 
Her  head  was  adorned  with  a  diadem  of  diamonds,  beneath  which 
profusion  of  long  and  luxuriant  curis  of  rich  chestnut-colourei 
Her  neck  was  covered  with  precious  stones,  that  flashed  throu| 
many  ringlets  that  fell  among  them.  Her  breast  was  gemmei 
brilliants  set  ofl*  by  black  velvet,  so  that  she  sparkled  and  blazed 
the  magnificence  of  the  jewels  of  the  Borghese  family,  said  to  be  f 
the  most  costly  and  splendid  in  Italy." — p.  226. 

This  splendid  lady,  having  paid  her  devotions,  and  having 
a  sermon  delivered  by  a  reverend  confessor  in  a  very  eflfectivc 
was  subsequently  conducted  out  of  the  chapel,  into  a  room  ^ 
a  grating,   where  the  following  scene  was  witnessed  b] 

author:  — 

"  They  afiected  to  be  very  anxious  to  see  for  themselves  ;  but  < 
as  on  all  similar  occasions,  they  endeavoured  to  make  every  thing 
terious  by  concealment.  I  was  resolved,  however,  that  1  would  : 
disappointed  ;  and  I  found  them  sufficiently  courteous  not  to  pi 
me  looking  over  the  shoulder  of  a  priest.  The  destined  nun  was « 
knees,  inside  the  grating.  The  Princess  Borghese  was  beside  h* 
recting  her  maid  to  take  off  the  tiara  and  other  jewels ;  no  other  ha 
not  even  the  hands  of  the  nuns,  were  allowed  to  touch  a  diamond 
were  the  jewels  of  the  Borghese  family,  and  the  princess  and  hei 
watched  every  stone  till  they  were  all  carefully  removed  by  thei 
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bands,  and  deposited  safely  from  any  light  fingers  that  might  possibly 
l>e  present,  even  in  the  sacred  interior  of  a  monustery  of  nuns !  At  last 
every  diamond  was  gone  ;  and  then  the  hair — the  beautiful  hair  with 
its  laxuriant  tresses,  its  long,  wreathy  ringlets  of  rich  and  shining  chest- 
mt,  was  to  be  now  cut  off.  It  was  the  loveliest  charm  she  possessed ; 
md  in  parting  with  the  world,  its  pleasures  and  its  sorrows  together, 
the  was  to  part  with  that  which,  of  all  else,  had  attracted  the  admiration 
>f  men :  she  meekly  bowed  her  head  to  her  sad  destiny.  Lo !  they  touched 
it,  and  it  was  gone !  as  if  by  a  miracle,  it  was  gone  I  Alas !  that  the 
pen  must  write  the  truth, — ^it  was  a  wig." — p.  231. 

Such  things  as  this  certainly  throw  a  new  light  on  the  romantic 
ceremonial  of  a  profession. 

*'  A  chiel's  amang  you  takin'  notes. 
And  faith  he*ll  prent  'em." 

Professions  of  nuns  are  evidently  imposing^  in  more  senses  than 
one.     They  look  very  well  in  print,  and  they  appear  so  to  the 
eye  ;  but  if  an  observer  like  Mr.  Seymour  could  tcU  us  the  real 
fiu$ts  of  each  case,  disclose  the  prudential  motives  which  have 
dictated  the  choice  of  a  monastic  life,  and  detail  the  contrivances 
liy  which  display  has  been  effected,  we  should  look  on  the  whole 
afiair  in  a  different  light.  In  the  case  here  mentioned,  the  '^  lovely 
postulant  ^  was  a  vulgar-looking  woman  of  more  than  forty  years 
of  age,  a  maid-servant  of  Princess  Borghese,  who  thus  exchanged 
a  menial  condition  for  a  most  respectable  establishment,  in  which 
she  was  the  equal  of  all  its  inhabitants.     We  wonder  what  the 
founders  of  the  monastic  institute  would  have  thought  of  all  this 
display  ©f  these  bewigged  and  bejewelled  candidates  for  admission 
into  their  cloisters.     Does  it  not  look  very  much  as  if  those  who 
were  about  to  forsake  the  world  were  anxious  to  have  at  least 
one  isery  deep  draught  of  its  pleasures  before  resigning  them? 
It  is  probably  on  the  same  principle  that  the  Italians  make  them- 
selves amends  beforehand  for  the  abstinence  of  Lent,   by   the 
feasting  and  gaiety  of  the  Carnival. 

We  must,  with  regret,  pass  over  much  that  is  interesting  in 
this  volume,  especially  the  description  of  the  high  ceremonies  at 
Bome  at  Easter  and  on  other  great  occasions,  which  are  clearly 
and  well  explained  and  justly  criticized,  and  pass  on  to  one  or  two 
curious  illustrations  of  the  religious  amusements  of  Bome. 

It  was  at  the  church  where  the  Bambino  (a  little  wooden 
image  of  our  Lord  about  two  feet  long,  held  in  immense  veneration 
by  the  people)  is  worshipped,  that  our  author  came  one  day  on 
the  following  curious  scene  : — 

"  While  multitudes  of  persons,  almost  exclusively  of  the  lower  orders, 
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were  arriving  and  departing  iu  increasing  sueceaaioiia  we  obaen 
little  girl  of  about  ten  years  of  age.  dressed  modestly,  and  not  uii 
nun,  elevated  on  a  platform,  and  preaching  to  a  laige  coiigr^ 
She  concluded  at  the  moment  we  arrived  within  hearings  aiyj 
immediately  succeeded  by  a  little  boy  of  about  the  same  age,  {i 
robed  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  clergy,  with  cassock  and 
surplice,  with  the  usual  cap  worn  by  the  priests  in  the  cbarches, 
was  a  perfect  miniature  of  a  priest.  There  was  not  a  smile  on  hji 
IJEice,  he  looked  grave  and  serious.  He  seemed  as  if  he  felt  wh| 
whom  he  represented,  The  moment  he  took  his  place,  be  prqo 
with  the  utmost  gravity  to  lift  his  cap  in  the  usual  way,  and  th 
cross  himself,  and  then  to  kneel  in  private  prayer*  He  arqaf 
resumed  his  cap,  took  out  his  white  handkerchief  and  used  it,  |< 
gravely  at  the  people,  repeated  a  few  words,  again  took  off  his  caj 
after  thus  mimicking  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy  every  thin 
priests  and  monks  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  when  going  to'  pread 
at  the  same  time  mimicking  them  with  a  gravity  of  look  and  m 
exceedingly  droll  in  so  young  a  child,  he  actually  commenced  a  se 
So  admirably  did  the  little  fellow  bear  himself,  tiiat  I  could  not  i 
whether  all  this  was  done  in  sober  seriousness,  or  in  mockery  ( 
priests  and  monks,  especially  as  the  child  was  iacomparably  ad 
in  the  acting.  In  all  that  required  acting,  the  movement  of  the  ] 
and  the  expression  of  the  face,  he  was  inimitable,  so  that  while  be 
throughout  with  the  utmost  gravity,  the  whole  congregation,  corn 
ef  men  and  women,  monks  and  children,  laughed  long  and  lo 
what  seemed  to  them  an  admirable  imitation  of  their  preaching  p 
And  yet  the  sermon  otherwise  was  not  one  to  be  laughed  at*  ] 
well  and  carefully  written,  and  the  little  fellow  had  learned  it  by  '. 
and  had  most  carefully  been  trained  to  go  through  every  portion 
He  would  now  address  himself  to  the  fashionable,  now  to  the  cai 
now  to  the  wicked.  He  would  then  appeal  to  the  heavens,  then  t 
earth,  then  to  the  Bambino,  with  his  hand  outstretched,  and  his  : 
pointing  to  the  scene  before  described.  At  one  time  his  hands 
clasped,  and  his  head  hung  upon  his  breast  with  an  expression  of 
sorrow.  At  another  time  his  arms  were  flung  wide,  and  his  little 
turned  as  towards  heaven  in  the  expression  of  adoration.  Then  i 
conclusion  of  each  paragraph  or  division  of  his  discourse,  he  won 
the  most  cool,  collected,  and  solemn  way,  so  as  to  excite  considc 
laughter,  draw  forth  bis  handkerchief,  and  apply  it  to  his  face,  and 
pause  and  prepare  for  again  proceeding." — pp.  d&4r-^57« 

It  appears  that  this  was  connected  with  some  school  exhibif 
but  really,  considering  that  it  was  iu  a  church,  we  think  ' 
monks  and  friars,  who  came  in  considerable  nun^ber^^^  might 
abstained  from  ^'  laughing  aloud  and  clappiag  their  hands/*  ' 
the  mass  of  the  people  "  looked  on  and  laughed  and  jokei 
if  it  were  an  amusing  species  of  Punch  and  Judy,^  canno 
any  matter  of  surprise. 
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In  truth,  it  is  not  in  England  alone  that  the  people  evinoe  a 
want  of  sufficient  respect  for  the  temples  of  God,  The  same 
kind  of  levity  and  disrespect  prevails  to  a  still  greater  degree  in 
Italy.    We  have  just  had  an  instance ;  here  is  another : — > 

**  When  we  entered  this  church  [at  Genoa]  to  witness  the  vespers  with 
music  and  a  procession,  we  were  surprised  at  the  extreme  irreverence  that 
marked  the  whole  hearing  and  conduct  of  the  congregation.  A  very 
bw  .poor  women  were  kneeling  at  if  in  worship,  many  were  seated  on 
benches  in  conversation,  while  the  great  majority  of  the  congregation 
were  walking  about  the  church,  laughing  together,  and  acting  in  a 
manner  irreconcilable  to  all  our  English  notions  of  propriety  and  decency, 

to  say  nothing  of  reverence And  as  soldiers  in  their  brilliant 

uniform,  civilians  in  their  showiest  attire,  young  girls  in  their  jendulas, 
monks  in  their  sombre  dresses,  all  moved  before  us,  and  chatted  and 
made  a  regular  promenade  of  the  church,  as  if  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
religious  character  of  the  place,  while  we  were  looking  and  wondering 
at  all,  a  respectable-looking  woman  took  her  seat  beside  us  :  she 
seemed  rapt  in  devotion  for  some  moments,  repeated  her  prayers  in  a 
gently  audible  tone,  and  then  slily  slipt  he^  hand  before  me,  and 
aaked  for  money,  for  the  sake  of  the  blessed  Virgin  !  She  could  not 
take  a  refbsal  gently  given,  but  persevered ;  so  we  removed  to  another 

place  to  avoid  her We  soon  stopped  and  stood  in  the  centre 

•f  the  church,  and  were  observing  the  bright  and  lively  appearance  of 
llie  congregation,  as  they  passed  by  and  around  us,  when  we  were  more 
particularly  struck  by  the  conduct  of  the  monks.  There  were  many  of 
Ihem  there, — some  chatting  with  young  men,  some  conversing  with 

young  women,  others  standing  in  groups I  must  confess  that 

our  astonishment  was  extreme  when  we  observed  these  men  chatting, 
hnghing,  and  promenading  with  as  much  levity  as  the  youngest  and 
gayest  of  the  congregation." 

After  the  author  had  several  times  been  applied  to  for  alms  by 
persons  who  had  previously  endeavoured  to  attract  his  attention 
by  making  a  ^eat  show  of  devotion,  the  service  commenced, 
llie  congregation  did  not  take  any  part  whatever,  or  join  in  the 
responses. 

"During  the  pauses  in  the  services,  there  were  several  splendid 
interludes,  or  perhaps,  more  strictly  speaking,  operatic  music  of  the  very 
highest  order.  Nothing  I  had  ever  heard  in  the  way  of  music  sur- 
passed it ;  but  it  was  precisely  that  which  may  be  heard  at  the  opera, 
and  certainly  is  not  often  heard  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  pieces  were 
very  grand,  some  were  very  sweet  and  pretty,  some  were  very  lively 
and  brilliant.  Every  thing, — the  brilliant  lights,  the  shiqing  dresses, 
the  conversation,  the  promenade,  the  gallantry,  the  coquetry,  and  espe- 
cially the  character  of  the  music,  threw  over  all  the  tone  and  style  of 
some  musical  entertainment  at  a  theatre ;  and  at  times,  there  flashed 
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across  my  mind,  the  promenade  in  Kensington  Cktrdens,  wben^tb 
military  band  was  there ;  all  was  as  brilliant,  as  merry,  and  as  gay* 
I  looked  carefully  throughout  the  church,  while  the  priests  wete'li 
the  act  of  officiating,  and  I  could  observe  but  one  man  kneeling,  iril 
one  woman  leaning  on  a  chair  in  a  half-kneeling  posture*" — ^pp.  107^ 
111. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  gathered  from  all  this ;  but  in 
think  that  Mr.  Seymour  might  as  well  have  abstained  from,  tbi 
remarks  which  he  has  appended  on  English  cathedral  servidi 
and  the  practice  of  intoning  the  prayers  (pp.  114 — 116).  % 
may  be,  and  is  true,  that  there  are  persons  who  attend  cathedri 
service  more  as  a  musical  display  than  as  the  worship  of  Grod;! 
and  it  may  be,  that  Mr.  Seymour  himself  cannot  follow  tbil 
cathedral  service  with  feelings  of  devotion,  or  without  a  great 
effort.  But,  unquestionably,  to  very  many  others,  the  cathedral 
service  is  an  aid  to  devotional  feelings,  and  they  would  most 
keenly  feel  the  deprivation  of  such  a  service.  The  increasing 
number  of  churches  in  which  this  service  is  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  performed,  and  the  large  attendance,  and  devotional 
demeanour  of  the  congregations,  are  sufi&cient  evidence  that  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  community  look  on  the  musical  services 
of  the  Church  of  England  with  very  different  feelings  indeed  froni 
those  expressed  by  Mr.  Seymour,  What  we  have  to  complain 
of,  in  many  of  our  cathedrals,  is,  the  slovenly,  irreverential,  and 
ineffective  performance  of  that  service  ;  so  badly  managed  indeed 
has  it  been,  even  in  some  of  our  principal  cathedrals,  that  some 
have  often  felt,  that  if  the  service  were  to  remain  thus,  profaned 
by  the  levity  and  indevotional  character  of  singing  men  and 
choristers,  it  were  far  better  that  it  should  perish.  Our  cathe- 
dral service  too,  frequently,  is  any  thing  but  an  inviting  musical 
treat.  But  where  it  is  reverentially,  solemnly,  and  well  executed 
— when  the  music  is  appropriate  and  accordant  in  style  with  the 
sacred  character  of  the  offices  it  is  employed  in,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive on  earth  a  higher  enjoyment  or  a  more  efiScient  aid  to  de- 
votion. W'ere  the  cathedral  service  what  it  ought  to  be,  we 
should  find  it  far  more  numerously  attended  than  it  now  is ;  and 
we  hope  that  the  day  of  improvement  is  at  hand,  and  that  all 
choirs  may  stand  in  the  efiBcient  and  respectable  position  occu- 
pied by  those  of  Exeter  and  of  Canterbury. 

Having  thus  discharged  a  diity  in  protesting  against  Mr. 
Seymour'^s  notions  on  cathedral  service,  we  must  bring  our  re- 
marks to  a  close,  with  an  expression  of  the  high  sense  we  enter- 
tain of  the  substantial  value  of  his  "  Pilgrimage  to  Rome.'' 
There  are  things  here  and  there  which  we  could  wish  otherwise, 
and  which  must  render  his  volume  less  acceptable  to  Churchmen 
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than  his  "Mornings  with  the  Jesuits."  We  think  that  his  work 
ini^ht  be  made  more  generally  popular,  and  therefore  more  useful, 
by  being  subjected  to  a  careful  revision,  with  a  view  to  remove 
casual  expressions  and  sentiments  which  will  give  needless  offence 
to  the  very  persons  to  whom  his  work  might  otherwise  be  most 
useful  and  beneficial.  And  having  said  this,  we  must  conclude 
with  expressing  the  gratification,  and  the  instruction  which  we  have 
derived  from  this  very  able  and  deeply  interesting  volume.  It  is 
a  work  which  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied  by  all  classes  of 
Churchmen ;  and  it  meets  a  great  want  which  was  felt  to  exist 
for  authentic  information  on  the  every-day-life  working  of  the 
system  of  the  Church  of  Home. 
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Eighteen  months  ago  we  parted  with  the  Pope  at  Borne  ^ 
resolution  to  uphold,  in  all  its  pristine  pride,  his  pseado-Apo 
power,  was  unshaken,  but  his  strength  was  utterly  broken, 
attempt  which  characterized  the  commencement  of  his  re]( 
make  the  democracy  throughout  Europe  subsenrient  to  tl 
grandizement  of  the  Papacy,  and  to  the  restoration  of  its  fi 
ascendancy  in  the  political  world,  had  borne  its  legitimate 
The  Constitution  of  March  14th,  which  carried  conce 
according  to  the  then  declaration  of  Pius  himself,  to  its  u 
limits,  had  Ix^en  extorted  from  the  fears  of  the  Pontiff  by  p( 
clamour  ;  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  the  pillar  of  the  Papacy,  tl 
standing  high  in  the  personal  favour  of  Pius  himself,  had 
forced  to  yield  before  the  storm,  and  to  withdraw  from  the  e 
city ;  the  revolution,  for  such  it  was,  of  the  first  days  of 
1848,  the  result  of  the  Allocution  of  April  29th,  had  dej 
the  Pope  of  all  real  control  over  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
tifical  otates  ^  and  for  his  own  personal  popularity,  or  rath 
his  deliverance  from  the  most  menacing  storm  of  unpopularit 
once  idolized  Pius  stood  indebted  to  the  patronage  of  one  for 
branded  by  the  Church  with  the  mark  of  heresy,  and  drive 
exile  as  a  political  offender. 

Virtually  the  Papacy  was  deposed  in  Bome  itself  in  May, 
The  shadow  only  of  the   Pope's  sovereignty  remained. 

1  See  <<  The  Papacy  and  the  Revolution/'  Engluk  Betiew,  voL  ix.  'pg,  256- 
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inuuBtry  of  Gonnt  Mamiani,  reoonstructed  in  August  by  one  of 
Its  members,  the  unfortunate  Count  Bossi,  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
x^concile  the  violent  demands  of  the  democracy,  and  the  popular 
aspirations  after  an  Italian  nationality,  with  the  spiritual  supre* 
macy  of  the  Pope,  and  with  the  reUtions  in  which,  as  the  head 
of  the  Boman  Church,  he  stood  to  the  ^^  Catholic ""  world.  The 
hopeless  struggle  ended  in  the  assassination  of  Count  Rossi,  and 
the  ignominious  flight  of  the  Pope  in  the  month  of  November, 
1848, — events  which  are,  no  doubt,  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our 
readers,  and  which  we  need  not  therefore  recapitulate.  This  was 
a  death-blow,  not  only  to  the  temporal,  but  to  the  spiritual  power 
of  the  Pope.  The  charge  of  ingratitude,  contained  in  the  protest 
issued  by  Pius  IX.  on  the  29th  of  November ',  sat  lightly  on  the 
consciences  of  his  rebellious  subjects,  who  on  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber committed  the  government  of  the  State  provisionally  to  a 
Junta,  in  which  the  sovereignty  was  vested  until  the  Pope  should 
return  to  his  dominions.  The  protest  of  Pius  against  the  Junta, 
and  his  subsequent  Bull  of  excommunication ',  failed  of  producing 
the  desired  effect.  The  election  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  was 
proceeded  with,  the  Pope^s  spiritual  censure  was  treated  with 
every  indignity  which  enmity  and  profaneness  combined  could 
devise^;  and  on  the  9th  of  February  of  the  present  year  the 
deposition  of  the  Pope,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Boman 
Bepublic,  was  solemnly  proclaimed  on  the  Capitol ;  a  final  and 
demsive  step  which  induced  the  Pope,  in  a  circular  issued  by 
Cardinal  Antonelli  on  the  18th  of  February,  to  invoke  the  armed 
intervention  of  the  European  powers  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Papacy. 

At  this  point,  then,  commences  the  history  of  the  open  warfare 
in  which  the  Papacy  has  been  engaged  with  the  republican  prin- 
eiple,  and  in  which  it  has  been  supported,  not  only  by  the  ancient 
**  Catholic  **'  monarchies  of  Europe,  but,  strange  to  say,  indirectly 
by  Protestant  England,  and  directly  by  republican  France.  The 
three  months,  or  nearly  so,  which  had  elapsed  since  the  assassi- 
nation of  Count  Bossi  and  the  flight  of  the  Pope,  had  been  con- 
sumed in  fruitless  endeavours  made  by  both  parties  to  secure  their 
own  ends  without  coming  to  an  open  rupture  ;  the  revolutionary 
party  at  Borne  seeking  at  first  to  prevail  upon  Pius  to  return  and 
continue  to  lend  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  their  proceedings, 

*  See  our  <<  Foreign  and  Colonial  Intelligence/'  EnglUh  BevUw,  vol.  x.  pp.  408, 
489. 

*  See  our  "  Foreign  and  Ck>lonial  Intelligence,"  English  Betiew,  vol.  xi.  pp.  232— 
236. 

*  See  for  the  details  our  **  Foreign  and  Colonial  Intelligence/'  Engluh  Rewew, 
vol.  xi.  pp.  286—288. 
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and,  even  after  the  refusal  of  Pius  to  receive  their  overtttres, 
hesitating  to  make  any  other  than  a  temporary  provision  for  the 
administration  of  the  Government,  in  the  still  cherished  hope  of 
rendering  the  weakness  of  the  PontiiTs  character  subservient  \A 
their  designs ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Pope  tried  the  various 
weapons  with  which  the  armoury  of  his  authority,  both  temporal 
and  spiritual,  supplied  him,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  his  revolted 
subjects  back  to  their  obedience  by  exhortation  and  remonstrance^ 
It  was  not  until  all  these  expedients  had  been  resorted  to  in  vain; 
when  all  chance  of  a  peaceable  accommodation  was  clearly  at  an 
end;  when  the  Romans  were  clearly  convinced  that  the  Pope 
would  not  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  from  his  ecclesiastical  preten- 
sions, nor  give  for  the  maintenance  of  free  institutions  the  gaar 
rantees  which  his  people  demanded  of  him ;  and  when  Pius  could 
no  longer  disguise  from  himself  that  upon  no  account  the  Bomans 
would  again  willingly  submit  to  the  bastard  sovereignty  of  an 
ecclesiastical  power ; — ^not  till  then  it  was,  that  both  parties  Uxk 
a  course  involving  open  and  irrevocable  hostility,  and  evincing! 
determination  at  all  costs  to  maintain  their  respective  claims ;  tbfi 
Romans  their  claim  to  civil  freedom,  the  Pope  his  claim  to  abso* 
lute  and  irresponsible  dominion.  This  being  the  critical  point,  at 
which  the  Bomans  became  decidedly  republican,  and  the  Pope 
avowedly  reactionary,  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  examine 
somewhat  more  minutely  the  documents  from  which  the  temper 
and  spirit  of  both  parties  and  the  view  which  they  took  of  their 
position  may  be  collected.  \ 

The  decree  of  the  Roman  Assembly,  which  cut  off  all  possi- 
bility of  reconciliation  with  the  Pope,  was  the  result  of  a  protracted 
debate  of  fourteen  hours,  in  the  course  of  which  Mamiani  and 
Sterbini,  with  a  few  others,  alone  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the 
general  determination  to  do  away  with  the  Papal  sovereignty 
altogether  :  out  of  144  members  five  only  voted  against  the  pro- 
posal to  proclaim  the  republic ;  fourteen,  though  they  vot^d  for 
the  deposition  of  the  Pope,  were  not  prepared  to  vote  for  the 
republican  form  of  government ;  while  all  the  rest  voted  both  for 
the  deposition  of  the  Pope  and  for  the  proclamation  of  the  re- 
public. The  decree  of  the  Assembly,  enacted  by  this  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  was  as  follows  : — 

Fundamental  Decree, 

"  Art.  1 .  The  Pope  is  deposed,  de  facto  and  dejure,  from  the  temporal 
government  of  the  Roman  State. 

^*  Art.  2.  The  Roman  Pontiff  shall  have  all  the  necessary  guarantees 
of  independence  in  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  power. 

**  Art.  3.  Th  3  form  of  government  of  the  Roman  State  shall  be 
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a  pure  democracy,   under  the  gloriont  name  of  '  the   Roman  Re- 
pablic/ 

^'j^rL  4.  The  Roman  Republic  will  entertain  with  the  rest  of  Italy 
those  relations  which  are  demanded  by  a  common  nationality '/' 

This  decree,  dated  *^  February  the  9th,  at  one  o^cIock  in  the 
morning,^  was  proclaimed  in  the  Capitol  at  noon  on  the  same 
day;  and,  after  the  ceremony,  the  following  proclamation  was 
published  by  the  ministry  : — 

"A  great  fact  has  been  accomplished.  The  National  Assembly, 
consisting  of  our  lawful  representatives,  has,  in  the  name  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people,  concluded,  that  the  only  form  of  government 
suitable  for  us  is  that  which  rendered  our  forefathers  so  great  and 
glorious.  ' 

"  Accordingly  the  Roman  Republic  has  been  decreed  by  the  Assem- 
bly, and  proclaimed  this  day  from  the  Capitol. 

^'  Every  citizen,  who  is  not  an  enemy  of  his  country,  is  bound  to  give 
his  prompt  and  loyal  adhesion  to  this  government,  which,  sprung  from 
the  free  and  universal  vote  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  will 
proceed  in  the  paths  of  order  and  justice. 

"  After  so  many  centuries,  we  behold  our  country  and  our  liberty 
restored ;  let  us  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  this  gift  of  God,  and  the 
Eoman  Republic  will  be  eternal  and  prosperous." 

A  circular  was  at  the  same  time  addressed  by  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Roman  Ministers  and  Consuls  abroad, 
for  the  purpose  of  announcing  to  them  the  proclamation  of  the 
Itepublic,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  Government  Commission 
by  the  Assembly,  and  of  inducing  them  to  acknowledge  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible  the  Roman  Republic,  which,  it  is  said 
in  the  circular,  "  having  sprung  from  the  free  vote  of  the  people, 
s,  as  a  matter  both  of  right  and  of  fact,  the  most  legitimate 
government  in  the  world.''  On  the  following  day  an  Executive 
Council  of  three, — Italians,  responsible  and  removable — was 
appointed  by  the  Assembly;  the  first  Triumvirs  were  ArmelHni, 
Salicetti,  and  Montecchi ;  the  first  of  whom  retained  his  position 
to  the  last,  while  the  other  two  were  subsequently  replaced  by 
Mazzini  and  Saffi.  Two  days  after,  another  decree  passed  the 
Assembly,  ordering  the  laws  to  be  promulgated  and  justice  ad- 
ministered '  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  people  ;"*  adopting  the 
tricoloured  flag,  with  an  eagle,  as  the  national  standard  ;  and  re- 


*  Although  we  have  enumerated,  at  the  head  of  this  article,  several  documentary 
collections  and  authentic  publications,  yet,  as  there  are  many  documents  connected 
with  the  history  of  these  transactions  not  contained  in  them,  we  shall  freely  quote 
from  the  pubhc  journals,  without  deeming  it  necessary  to  indicate  the  particular 
source  from  which  we  have  taken  each  document. 
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leasing  all  civil  and  military  functionaries  from  the  oaths  whidi 
they  had  taken  to  the  late  government. 

Thus  far,  unquestionably,  the  change  which  had  been  effected, 
was  the  work  of  the  Eomans  themselves;  but  it  is  fair  to  mention, 
that  at  this  period  the  influence  of  Mazzini,  who  had  already 
visited  Rome  m  December,  but  who  was  at  this  time  staying  in  Flo- 
rence, began  to  manifest  itself.  On  the  25th  of  February,  the 
Costituente  Italiana  contained  an  article  of  three  columns,  from 
the  pen  of  Mazzini,  and  signed  with  his  name,  a  few  extracts  from 
which  will  best  serve  to  show  the  character  of  his  views  :< — 

"  Rome  the  sainted,  Rome  the  eternal,  has  spoken  ;  and  her  fint 
word  18  the  first  word  of  a  new  era — the  third  Italian  era.  From  a  period 
of  artificiality,  of  political  sophistry,  of  immoral  machinations,  incapip 
ble  of  creating  a  people  and  making  them  into  a  nation,  the  Romans 
now  pass  on  to  the  broad  and  brilliant  life  of  truth.  The  veil  hal 
been  withdrawn  from  the  lie  of  an  impossible  agreement  between 
liberty  and  a  power  which  had  become  a  dead  corpse ;  between  natioml 
unity  and  the  mean  selfishness  of  foreign  courts  or  courts  in  bondage  to 
the  foreigner ;  and  we  arise  in  the  consciousness  of  our  mission  and 
our  strength. 

**  To  the  prince  who  flies  when  the  country  awakes  fair  and  radiant 
with  a  thought  of  love  and  of  new  life,  we  say :  *  Thou  art  not  worthy 
to  live  upon  our  soil.'  To  the  priest  who,  untrue  to  the  mission  of 
emancipation  committed  to  him  by  the  First  Martyr  of  humanity, 
drives  the  prince  to  an  act  of  cowardice,  and  who  threatens  to  anathe- 
matize a  people  eager  to  interrogate  him  on  the  duties  and  the  rightl 
of  the  new  era,  we  make  answer  in  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Gaul ; 
'  Thou  camest  to  excommunicate,  and  thou  shalt  depart  exoommuni* 
cated.' 

**  Religion,  betrayed  by  its  ministers,  resides  in  ut,  who  are,  in  com* 
munity  of  sacrifice,  of  love,  and  of  progress,  the  Eternal  Church  of  tbd 
faithful.  Let  the  phantom  vanish  before  the  light  of  truth.  None 
reigns  here  but  '  God  and  the  people ;'  God,  sovereign  in  heaven  and 
in  earth ;  the  people,  progressive  worshippers  and  interpreters  of  his 
law.  As  in  the  days  of  Gregory  III.,  we  may  inscribe  on  our  bannerst 
'  E celesta  sancti  Dei  et  respubhca  Romanorum* 

**  But,  in  order  to  be  resuscitated  as  a  Church  and  as  a  republic,  we 
must  drink  into  love,  and  into  the  consciousness  of  originality  and 
autonomy — of  an  autonomy  which  shall  not  be,  as  some  would  have  it, 
provincial  and  dynastic,  but  Italian." 

As  a  useful  gloss  upon  this  rhapsody  of  mingled  Deism  and 
republicanism,  we  subjoin,  from  the  same  document,  what  may 
be  called  Mazzini's  profession  of  faith : — 

**  To  us  life  is  a  mission,  this  earth  the  stage  on  which  we  are  to  fulfil 
it  in  order  to  elevate  ourselves  to  God.    Man  is  a  prefectible  and  soaial 
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being,  accordingly  progressive  perfection  is  the  law  of  his  existence ;  the 
means  to  its  attainment  association  with  his  fellow-men.  The  more 
extensive  and  intimate  that  association  is,  the  more  strength  shall  we 
have  for  proceeding  in  the  road  of  improvement. 

"  We  propose,  therefore,  to  place  at  the  top  of  our  social  edifice  the 
most  excellent  in  mind  and  heart,  in  genius  and  virtue.  We  are  tra- 
vellers in  the  unknown  territories  of  the  future,  and  we  mean  to  confide 
our  destinies,  those  of  our  children  and  grandchildren,  and  of  the  genera<^ 
tions  to  come,  not  to  men  marked  out  by  chance,  or  by  the  privilege 
and  despotism  of  conquest,  but  to  men  of  approved  intelligence  and 
devotion,  to  men  who  shall  be  constantly  forced  to  lean  upon  our  con- 
fidence." 

Of  this  new  political  and  religious  creed  M.  Maz2ini  was  tho 
high  priest,  the  deistical  Antipope  to  the  Mariolatrous  Pope, 
Pius  IX. ;  both  antagonistic  to  the  Ghristian  faith  as  well  as  to 
each  other.  It  is  by  thus  marking  the  religious  no  less  than  the 
political  character  of  the  two  conflicting  powers  that  we  obtain 
the  key  to  the  singular  drama  which  has  recently  been  enacted 
at  Rome,  and  to  its  significance  in  the  history  of  the  world.  To 
treat  the  question,  as  has  been  done  in  an  exceedingly  clever  but 
thoroughly  wrong-headed,  and  in  its  statements  of  the  facts  some- 
what unscrupulous  article  in  the  Qtmrterly,  without  reference  to 
the  religious  considerations  involved  in  it,  is  to  tread  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  ingenious  author  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  Jews 
witnout  reference  to  their  divine  mission.  It  was  not  merely 
the  adoption  of  one  set  of  political  views  in  the  place  of  another ; 
the  preference  given  to  a  republican  Utopia,  which  promised 
a  reign  of  universal  justice  and  purity  of  purpose,  over  an  eccle- 
siastical government,  the  abuses,  the  iniquities,  and  corruptions  of 
which  had  become  wholly  intolerable ;  but  it  was  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  popular  unbelief  in  the  long-sustained  doctrinal  lie  of 
Rome  which  procured  for  Mazzini,  as  the  apostle  of  a  new  and 
professedly  purer  creed,  the  triumphal  reception,  bordering  on 
idolatrous  veneration,  which  was  given  him^  when,  on  the  6th  of 
December,  he  took  his  seat,  by  the  side  of  the  president,  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly  of  Rome,  destined  soon  to  be  raised  to  the 
chief  place  of  power  in  the  deistical  republic. 

In  that  memorable  session,  the  frantic  enthusiasm  of  which,  as 
described  by  the  journals  of  the  day,  forcibly  recalls  to  mind  the 
sway  which  the  prestige  of  tribunician  power  had  over  the  people 
of  ancient  Rome,  M.  Mazzini  delivered  himself  of  a  discourse  on 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  unification^  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  uni(m^  of  Italy,  which  will  serve  to  complete  the  sketch 
already  given  of  his  daring  and  extravagant  political  system. 
The  inunediate  occasion  of  it  was  the  proposal  for  the  union,  or. 
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to  conform  ourselves  to  the  Mazzinian  phraseology,  the  unificaH(ll^ 
of  Tuscany  with  Rome : — 

*'The  general  tendencies  of  Tuscanyi"  said  M.  Mazzini,  "are  all  in 
favour  of  unijication  with  Rome.  I  say  unification  and  not  tmum, 
because  the  latter  expression  has  fallen  too  much  into  disrepute.  The 
Tuscan  journals  are  all  favourable  to  this  unification,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  one,  which  says  not  one  word  upon  the  subject,  and  which  by  I 
this  very  silence  proves  the  desire  to  be  so  general,  that  it  would  be 
idle  to  oppose  it^ 

"The  government  and  the  clubs  have  pronounced  a  favourable 
opinion,  and  the  provisional  government  would  have  yielded  to  this 
general  wish,  if  it  had  not  been  afraid  of  violating  what  it  calls  legality. 
On  one  hand  I  respect  this  scruple,  on  the  other  hand  I  condemn  it. 
Italy,  gentlemen,  is  in  a  state  of  revolution.  Now  men  who  head 
a  revolution  have  no  other  judge  but  God,  the  people,  and  their  con- 
science. To  endeavour  to  remain  within  the  bounds  of  I^ality  is  to 
misconceive  the  very  elements  of  revolutionary  government. 

"  In  Tuscany  there  is  no  municipalism.  Autonomy  is  there  under- 
stood in  its  true  sense ;  that  is  to  say,  a  different  meaning  is  attached 
to  it  from  that  which  the  first  inventor  of  this  word  (Gioberti)  gave  to 
it,  understanding  as  he  did  by  it  the  domination  of  a  family,  a  caste '. 

"  The  Tuscans  recognise  in  Italy  only  two  autonomies — that  of  the 
nation,  and  that  of  the  city  or  municipality ;  and  they  desire  to  see 
them  both  respected. 

"  The  objections  turn  upon  two  points.  It  is  apprehended,  1,  that 
union  might  impede  the  administrative  business  in  progress  of  execu- 
tion ;  2,  that  the  union  might  interfere  with  the  municipal  element. 

"  As  to  the  first  point,  the  assembly  ought  to  give  the  assurance 
that  the  administrative  business  will  suffer  no  delay;  and  on  the 
second  point  it  ought  loudly  to  declare  that  what  it  wants  is  a  political 
unificaiionf  which  may  serve  to  develope  social  life  in  all  its  ramifica* 
tions,  and  not  an  imperialist  union  or  a  union  a  la  Fran^aUe.** 

These  few  specimens  of  the  terms  in  which  the  views  of  the 
republican  party  were  propounded  will  be  sufi&cient  to  give  our 
readers  an  idea  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  Papacy  is  at  present 
disputing  the  allegiance  of  the  public  mind  of  Italy.  We  may, 
therefore,  now  revert  to  simple  matters  of  fact,  and  proceed  to 
examine  the  nature  of  the  constitution,  which  the  Roman  republic 

^  This  fact  which,  unexplained,  '' speaks  volumes"  in  favour  of  the  Mazzini 
policy,  admits,  however,  of  a  very  different  explanation.  There  were  at  this  time 
four  journals  published  at  Florence  ;  three  of  which,  La  CostUuente  ItaltcMo^  L'AUxh 
and  II  Popolano,  were  entirely  under  the  control  of  Mazzini's  party.  The  fourth,  II 
NazioncUe,  had  excellent  reasons  for  its  silence,  having  before  its  eyes  the  doom 
of  two  other  journals  La  Vespa  smdLaRiforma  which  had  forfeited  their  existence 
by  their  opposition  to  the  dominant  faction. 

'  This  is  probably  not  the  only  case  in  which  these  new  lights  fail  to  understand 
<^ne  another,  or  even  themselves.. 
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imposed  upon  itself  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  new  state  of 
society  about  to  be  established.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
it  are  set  forth  in  the  preamble,  as  follows : — 

"  The  sovereignty  residing,  of  eternal  right,  in  the  people,  the  people 
of  the  Roman  State  have  constituted  themselves  into  a  Republic. 

"  The  Roman  citizens  are  equal  and  free. 

'*  The  Roman  republic  honours  virtue,  and  sacrifices  made  for  the 
brethren  and  for  the  country. 

'*  The  republic  takes  upon  itself  the  education  of  all  citizens,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  ameliorate  their  condition  by  industry,  labour,  and 
intelligence. 

"All  the  rights  of  nationalities  are  sacred  to  the  Roman  republic, 
which  regards  all  nations  as  brethren. 

"  Every  citizen  is  bound  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  defence  of  the 
republic,  and  of  the  national  independence. 

"  All  the  municipalities  have  equal  rights ;  their  independence  is 
limited  only  by  the  laws  of  universal  utility. 

"  The  Catholic  religion  is  the  religion  of  the  State.  The  exercise  of 
civil  and  political  rights  does  not  depend  on  religious  belief." 

Afler  this  preamble  the  constitution  itself  is  set  out  in  nine 
chapters,  containing  eighty-three  articles. 

The  first  chapter  treats  of  ''the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
citizens.^^  Among  its  provisions  is  in  Article  vi.,  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment  and  of  confiscation. 

The  second  chapter  treats  of  "  the  exercise  of  the  powers.''  It 
Tests  the  legislative  power  in  a  representative  assembly,  chosen 
every  three  years  by  universal  suimtge,  every  citizen,  at  the  age 
of  tw^ity,  having  a  vote;  and  the  number  of  representatives  being 
at  the  rate  of  1  to  every  30,000  citizens.  The  executive  power 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  two  consuls,  chosen  by  universal  sunrage, 
and  requiring,  at  least,  100,000  votes,  in  default  of  which  they 
are  to  be  chosen  by  the  Representative  Assembly ;  one  consul  to 
go  out  of  oflSce  every  year,  and  not  to  be  re-eligible  till  the  expi- 
lution  of  two  years.  As  a  check  upon  this  executive,  twelve 
tribunes  are  appointed,  likewise  by  universal  suffrage,  for  five 
years,  and  immediately  re-eligible. 

The  third  chapter  defines  the  powers  of  the  Assembly,  which  is 
declared  indissoluble,  and  to  which  alone  it  belongs  to  make  war 
or  peace,  and  to  conclude  treaties. 

The  fourth  chapter  defines  the  functions  of  the  consuls,  and 
settles  the  subdivision  of  the  departments  of  the  state. 

The  fifth  chapter  defines  the  attributes  of  the  tribunes,  who 
are  inviolable  during  their  term  of  ofiice,  and  for  a  year  after. 
To  these  the  consuls  are  bound  to  render  an  account  of  their  ad- 
ministration, at  the  close  of  their  year  of  office :  they  determine 
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whether  there  are  grounds  for  impeachment,  and  they  have 
power  of  convoking,  in  case  of  need,  extraordinary  oomitia^ 
assemblies  of  the  people. 

The  sixth  chapter  defines  the  position  of  the  Council  of  Sti 
consisting  of  fifteen  members,  chosen  by  the  Assembly,  whom 
consuls  are  bound  to  consult  on  all  important  affiiirs  of  state. 

The  seventh  chapter  refers  to  the  administration  of  just 
The  judges  arc  nominati^d  by  the  consuls,  and  hold  office  for  ] 
All  judicial  proceedings  are  to  be  conducted  ''in  the  name 
God  and  the  people/^ 

The  eighth  chapter  treats  of  the  military  power,  both  by  I 
and  by  sea.  The  appointment  of  general  commanders  is  vet 
in  the  Assembly. 

The  ninth  chapter  makes  all  changes  in  the  constitution 
pendent  on  the  requisition  of,  at  least,  one-half  of  the  represei 
tives,  and  dctermmes  that  the  present  constitution  shall  nol 
changed  till  one  year,  at  least,  after  its  promulgation. 

The  main  outline  of  this  constitution  is  evidently  borrowed  fi 
the  ancient  "republic.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  it  is 
total  silence  which  it  observes  respecting  the  papacy,  pla 
indicating  a  determination  not  only  to  exclude  the  papacy  fi 
all  participation  in  the  political  power  of  the  state,  but  to  m 
the  machinery  of  the  state  wholly  independent  of  its  existence 

While  republican  Bome  thus  laboured  to  consolidate  its  i 
institutions,  the  Pope,  finally  undeceived  by  the  proclamatioi 
the  Republic  as  to  the  advantages  to  be  gained  for  the  pap 
from  an  alliance  with  the  democracy,  began  seriously  to  turn 
attention  towards  the  possibility  of  his  forcible  restoration  by 
armed  intervention  of  the  European  powers.  To  this  end  Card 
Antonelli  prepared  a  memorial,  which  was  communicated  to 
different  Courts  of  Europe,  among  others  to  the  British  Govi 
ment  through  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  to  whom  it  was  offici 
transmitted  by  the  Pope's  nuncio  at  Paris,  and  which  we  ( 
in  extenso^  as  we  find  it  in  the  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  2,  at 
head  of  our  Article,  but  in  a  translation  of  our  own ;  the  offi 
translation  being  throughout  of  a  very  mediocre  character,  am 
several  passages  positively  erroneous  : — 

«  Gaeta,  February  18,  1849 

'*  Our  Lord's  holiness  had,  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  Po 

ficate,  nothing  else  in  view  but  to  pour  upon  his  subjects  benefit! 

accordance  with  the  times,  making  every  possible  provision  for  tl 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  discreditable  than  the  slorenlineM  and  downright  i( 
ranee  of  these  official  translations.  The  veriest  penny-a-liners  could  hardly  do  wo 
We  should  like  to  see  a  return  of  the  persons  employed  and  monies  expended  in 
traofllation  department  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
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%elfare.     In  fbct,  after  having  pronounced  the  pardon  of  those  who 
"^ere  in  exile  or  in  prison  for  political  offences ;  after  having  erected  tha 
Cotisulta  di  StatOf  and  instituted  the  council  of  ministers  ;  after  having 
granted,  through  the  imperious  necessity  of  circumstances,  the  institu« 
tion  of  the  Civic  Guard,  the  new  law  for  a  decent  liberty  of  the  press, 
mtidf  lastly,  a  fundamental  statute  for  the  States  of  Holy  Church  ;  he 
\    "bad  a  good  right  to  that  gratitude  which  is  due  from  subjects  to  a  Prince 
[    irho  regarded  them  not  otherwise  than  as  his  children,  and  who  led 
them  to  expect  no  other  reign  than  that  of  love.     But  far  diflferent 
was  the  return  he  received  for  the  many  benefits  and  acts  of  conde- 
leension  which  he  had  lavished  upon  them.     After  short  demonstra* 
tkma  of  applause,  directed,  however,  by  those  whose  bosoms  already 
harboured  the  most  criminal  designs  (demonstrations,  to  which  the 
holy  father  exerted  himself  to  put  a  stop  in  a  way  altogether  peculiar 
to  his  paternal   heart),  he  very  soon  experienced  the  bitter  fruit  of 
ingratitude.      Forced  by  the   unbridled  violence   of  a  faction  to  in- 
volve himself  in  a  war  with  Austria,  he  found  himself  constrained  to 
pronounce  an  allocution  in  the  Consistory  of  the  29th  day  of  April  of 
last  year,  in  which  he  declared  to  the  whole  world  that  his  duty  and 
bis  conscience  were  not  consenting  to  it.     Nothing  more  was  wanted 
to  cause  the  long-prepared   machinations  to   break  forth  into   open 
violence  done  to  the  exercise  of  his  full  and  free  powers,  by  compelling 
him  to  make  a  division  of  the  ministry  of  state  into  ecclesiastical  and 
civil, — ^a  division  which  he  has  never  recognised. 

"  The  holy  father  trusted,  however,  that,  by  placing  in  the  different 
ministries  suitable  persons  and  friends  of  order,  matters  would  take  a 
better  course,  and  that  a  partial  stop  would  be  put  to  those  mischiefs 
which  already  threatened  great  calamities.  But  a  murderous  weapon, 
wielded  by  the  assassin's  hand,  cut  short,  by  the  death  of  the  minister 
Rossi,  the  hopes  which  had  been  conceived.  From  that  crime,  hailed  with 
triumph,  the  reign  of  violence  shamelessly  inaugurated  itself;  the  Qui- 
rinal  was  surrounded  by  armed  men,  attempts  were  made  to  set  it  on 
fire ;  against  the  very  apartments  where  the  supreme  pontiff  resided 
shots  were  directed,  to  which  he  had  the  grief  of  seeing  one  of  his 
secretaries  fall  a  victim  ;  and  at  last  it  was  intended  to  force  an  entrance 
at  the  cannon's  mouth  into  his  palace,  uuless  he  consented  to  admit 
the  ministry  meant  to  be  imposed  upon  him. 

"  Having,  through  a  succession  of  deeds  so  atrocious,  necessarily  sue* 
cumbed  to  the  empire  of  force,  as  is  well  known  to  all  the  world,  the  Pontiff 
found  himself  reduced  to  the  hard  necessity  of  removing  from  Rome,  and 
from  the  whole  Pontifical  State,  in  order  to  recover  the  liberty  which 
had  been  taken  from  him,  and  which  he  must  enjoy  in  the  full  exercise 
of  his  supreme  power.  Having  in  the  order  of  Divine  Providence 
repaired  to  Oaeta,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  an  eminently 
Catholic  prince,  and  being  surrounded  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Sacred 
College,  and  by  the  representatives  of  all  the  powers  with  which  he  is  in 
relations  of  amity,  he  did  not  delay  a  moment  to  make  his  voice  heard 
in  announcing,  by  the  Pontifical  Act  of  the  27th  November  last,  the 
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motives  of  his  temporary  separation  from  his  suhjects,  the  nullity  and 
illegality  of  all  the  acts  which  had  emanated  from  a  ministry  extorted 
by  violence,  and  in  nominating  a  government  commission  virhich  should 
assume  the  direction   of  public  afiairs   during  his  absence  from  Im 
States. 

"  Taking  no  notice  of  this  manifestation  of  his  will,  and  contriving  ta 
elude  its  force  in  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  multitude  by  paltry  preteneo^ 
the  authors  of  these  sacrilegious  outrages  proceeded  to  greater  crimen 
arrogating  to  themselves  those  rights  which  belong  to  the  Sovereigs 
alone,  by  the  institution  of  an  illegal  representation  of  govemmeDt 
under  the  title  of  Provisional  and  Supreme  State  Junta.  Against  thii 
most  aggravated  and  sacrilegious  misdeed  the  holy  father  solemnly 
protested  by  his  other  act  of  the  17th  December  last,  declaring  tbtf 
the  said  State  Junta  was  nothing  else  but  an  usurpation  of  the  sove- 
reign power,  and  was  consequently  without  any  authority. 

"He  expected  that  these  protests  would  recall  the  transgressors  to  tbo  j 
duties  of  fidelity  and  allegiance ;  but,  instead  of  this,  a  new  and  sdll 
more  monstrous  act  of  open  felony,  and  actual  rebellion,-  filled  up  ths 
cup  of  his  bitterness.  This  was  the  convocation  of  a  General  Nadoiid 
Assembly  of  the  Roman  States,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  new  politictl 
forms  to  be  given  to  the  states  of  the  holy  see.  Whereupon  he  pio« 
tested  against  that  act  by  another  motu  proprio  of  the  1st  of  Januaij 
last,  condemned  it  as  an  enormous  and  sacrilegious  outrage  committed 
against  his  independence  and  sovereignty,  deserving  of  the  chastise* 
ments  threatened  by  divine  as  well  as  human  law,  and  prohibited  all 
his  subjects  from  taking  any  part  in  the  same,  warning  them,  that  who- 
soever ventures  to  assail  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  supreme 
Roman  pontiffs,  incurs  censures,  and  especially  the  major  excommuni- 
cation,— a  penalty  which  he  declared  that  those  also  had  incurred  who 
in  any  manner,  and  under  any  lying  pretext  whatever,  had  violated  and 
usurped  his  authority. 

*'  As  for  the  reception  given  by  the  party  to  this  protest  and  authori- 
tative condemnation,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  every  effort  was  tried 
to  prevent  its  promulgation ;  whoever  dared  to  inform  the  people  of  it, 
or  did  not  second  their  views,  was  subjected  to  punishment ;  neverthe- 
less, in  spite  of  such  unheard-of  violence,  the  majority  of  the  subjects 
remained  faithful  to  their  own  Sovereign,  and  exposed  themselves  to 
sacrifices  and  to  perils,  even  of  life  itself,  rather  than  be  wanting  to  their 
duty  as  subjects  and  Catholics.  Greatly  exasperated  by  seeing  their 
designs  obstructed,  the  said  party  redoubled,  in  a  thousand  ways, 
violence  and  terror,  without  paying  any  regard  to  rank  or  condition,  but, 
being  determined  at  all  cost  to  consummate  their  excess  of  felony,  they 
had  recourse  even  to  the  vilest  and  most  mercenary  arts.  Thus  proceed- 
ing from  excess  to  excess,  through  the  abuse  of  the  very  benefits 
granted  by  the  Pontiff,  and  especially  converting  the  liberty  of  the 
press  into  the  most  revolting  licentiousness,  after  the  .most  iniquitous 
malversations,  committed  in  order  to  reward  their  accomplices  and  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  presence  of  honest  and  conscientious  men,  after  so 
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many  assassinations  committed  under  their  eg^s,  after  having  dissemi- 
nated in  every  direction  rebellion,  immorality,  and  irreligion,  after  having 
seduced  so  many  unwary  youths,  having  cast  off  all  respect  for  sacred 
places  and  for  the  asylums  of  peace  and  solitude,  and  even  the  places  of 
public  instruction,  so  much  so  as  to  convert  them  into  layers  for  a  most 
undisciplined  soldiery,  raked  together  from  refugees  and  common  rogues 
of  foreign  countries,  it  is  intended  to  transform  the  capital  of  the  Catholic 
world,  the  seat  of  the  Pontiffs,  into  a  seat  of  impiety,  casting  down,  if  it 
were  possible,  every  idea  of  sovereignty  in  him  who  is  destined  by  Pro- 
vidence to  rule  the  Universal  Church,  and  who,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  a  free  exercise  of  his  authority  over  the  whole  Catholic  world,  is  in 
possession  of  a  State  as  the  patrimony  of  the  Church ;  at  the  sight  of 
which  desolation  and  destruction  the  Holy  Father  cannot  but  be  deeply 
grieved,  as  well  as  moved  by  the  cry  of  his  good  subjects,  who  implore 
his  aid  and  assistance  for  their  deliverance  from  the  most  atrocious 
tyranny. 

^  His  Holiness,  as  is  well  known,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Gbeta  on 
the  4th  day  of  December  last,  addressed  himself  to  all  the  Sovereigns 
widi  whom  he  has  relations,  and  informing  them  of  his  removal  from  his 
capital  and  from  the  Pontifical  State,  and  of  the  causes  which  had  led 
to  it»  invoked  their  protection  in  defence  of  the  dominions  of  the  Holy 
See.  It  is  a  pleasing  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  declare  that  almost  all 
responded  kindly,  showing  the  most  lively  sympathy  for  his  sufferings 
and  his  painful  position,  offering  themselves  ready  to  support  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  manifesting  the  most  obsequious  feelings  of  devotion 
and  of  attachment. 

**  While,  reckoning  upon  such  happy  and  generous  dispositions,  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  Spain  had  with  so  much  solicitude  promoted  a 
Congress  of  the  Catholic  Powers  for  determining  the  means  of  promptly 
restoring  the  Holy  Father  to  his  States,  and  to  his  full  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence,— a  proposition  to  which  several  Catholic  Powers  had  given 
I     their  adhesion,  and  that  of  the  rest  was  expected, — it  is  a  painful  duty 
\     to  report  that  the  affairs  of  the  Pontifical  State  are  a  prey  to  a  devas- 
tating conflagration  through  the  exertions  of  the  party  which  aims  at  the 
subversion  of  every  social  institution,  and  which,  under  the  specious 
pretences  of  nationality  and  independence,  has  left  no  stone  unturned 
to  attain  to  the  height  of  its  iniquity.     The  so-called  '  Fundamental' 
Decree,  issued  by  the  Roman  Constituent  Assembly  on  the  9th  instant, 
presents  an  act  which,  upon  every  account,  teems  with  the  blackest 
felony  and  the  most  abominable  impiety.     By  it  the  Papacy  is  declared 
de  facto  and  de  jure  deposed  from  the  temporal  government  of  the 
Roman  State ;  a  republic  is  proclaimed ;  and,  by  another  act,  the  tearing 
down  of  the  arms  of  the  Holy  Father  is  decreed.  His  Holiness,  thus  seeing 
his  supreme  dignity  as  pontiff  and  sovereign  set  at  nought,  protests,  be- 
fore all  potentates,  and  before  every  individual  Catholic  in  the  whole 
world,  against  this  excess  of  irreligion,  and  against  so  violent  an  attempt 
to  despoil  him  of  his  imprescriptible  and  most  sacred  rights.     Unless  a 
prompt  remedy  be  applied,  the  succour  will  arrive  after  the  States  of  the 
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Church,  now  wholly  a  prey  to  its  bitterest  enemies^  shall  have  been  i«* 
duced  to  ashes. 

"  The  Holy  Father,  therefore,  haying  exhausted  all  the  means  at  hii 
disposal,  urged  by  the  duty  incumbent  on  him  before  the  face  of  A$ 
whole  Catholic  world  to  preserve  in  its  integrity  the  patrimony  of  tha 
Church,  and  the  sovereignty  annexed  to  it,  which  is  so  indispensabk 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  full  liberty  and  independence  as  supreme 
head  of  the  Church  itself,  and  moved,  moreover,  by  the  groans  of  the 
good,  who  are  loudly  calling  out  for  help,  being  unable  to  endure  the 
iron  yoke  and  tyrant-hand  any  longer,  turns  once  more  to  the  same 
powers,  and  especially  to  those  Catholic  powers  which  have  with  lo 
much  generosity  of  mind,  and  in  so  unequivocal  a  manner,  manifested 
their  decided  willingness  to  come  forward  in  defence  of' his  cause,  well 
assured  that  they  will  with  all  solicitude  concur,  by  their  moral  inter- 
vention, in  his  restoration  to  his  see,  and  to  the  capital  of  those  do- 
minions  which  were  constituted  expressly  for  the  maintenance  of  hie 
full  liberty  and  independence,  and  guaranteed  moreover  by  the  treaties 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  European  law  of  nations. 

'*  And,  forasmuch  as  Austria,  France,  Spain,  and  the  kingdom  of  thf 
Two  Sicilies  are,  by  their  geographical  position,  in  a  situation  which 
enables  them  to  be  readily  at  hand  with  their  arms,  for  the  restoration, 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Holy  See,  of  that  order  which  has  been  sub- 
verted by  a  band  of  sectaries,  the  Holy  Father,  relying  on  the  religious 
interest  felt  by  those  powers,  as  children  of  the  Church,  demands  with 
full  confidence  their  armed  intervention,  principally  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  State  of  the  Holy  See  from  that  faction  of  wretches,  who,  by 
every  species  of  wickedness,  exercise  in  it  the  most  atrocious  despotism. 

'*  By  this  means  alone  can  order  be  re-established  in  the  States  of  the 
Church,  and  the  chief  pontiif  restored  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  supreme 
authority, — an  issue  which  is  imperiously  demanded  by  his  sacred  and 
august  character,  by  the  interests  of  the  universal  Church,  and  by  the 
peace  of  nations  ;  and  thus  will  he  be  enabled  to  preserve  that  patrimony 
which  he  received  at  his  accession  to  the  pontificate,  that  he  should 
transmit  it  entire  to  his  successors.  The  cause  is  that  of  order  and 
of  Catholicism.  Wherefore  the  Holy  Father  trusts,  that  while  all  the 
powers  with  which  he  is  in  relations  of  amity,  and  which,  in  the  situ* 
ation  into  which  he  has  been  thrown  by  a  party  of  factious  men,  have  in 
so  many  ways  manifested  the  strongest  interest  in  him,  will  give  a  moral 
assistance  to  the  armed  intervention  which  he  has  been  forced,  by  the 
gravity  of  the  circumstances,  to  invoke,  the  four  powers  above  mentioned 
will  not  delay  one  moment  to  render  the  assistance  required  of  them| 
thereby  deserving  well  of  the  cause  of  public  order  and  religion. 

**The  undersigned,  cardinal  pro-secretary  of  state  of  his  holiness, 
therefore  engages  your  excellency  to  have  the  kindness  to  bring  this 
note  as  promptly  as  possible  to  the  knowledge  of  your  government :  and 
in  the  confident  hope  of  a  favourable  reception,  he  has  the  honour,  &c.** 

While  this  document  exhibits  the  politieal  views  of  thQ  Par* 
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pacy,  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  Italian  democracy,  it  is  worth 
whue  to  contrast  with  the  deistical  creed  of  Mazzini  and  his 
school  the  religious  character  in  which  the  Papacy  presented 
itself  before  the  world  at  this  critical  moment.    At  Borne  itself 
a  most  barefaced  attempt  was  made  to  get  up  a  reaction  in  the 
public  mind,  by  the  lying  miracle  of  the  handkerchief  of  St. 
Veronica,  the  particulars  of  which  we  recorded  at  the  time';  and 
the  whole  world  was  filled  with  appeals  to  ^'  the  Queen  of  Heaven,^^ 
as  ^^the  sovereign  mother  of  mercy,**^  on  whose  protection  Pius  IX. 
declared  that  he  relied  with  especial  confidence,  and  whose  more 
pArticular  favour  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  by  the  famous 
Encyclic  on  the  Immaculate  Conception,  preparatory  to  the  con- 
templated promulgation  of  that  fundamental  heresy  as  an  article 
of  the  &ith\ 

The  documents  which  we  have  transcribed,  and  those  to  which, 
having  formerly  placed  them  on  record,  we  have  referred  our 
readers,  will  enable  them  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  two  contending  parties,  more  in  accordance  with  the 
&cts  of  the  case  than  the  fulacious  picture  drawn  by  the  writer 
in  the  Quarterly.  As  regards  the  long  catalogue  of  crimes 
and  barbarities  laid  to  the  charge  of  Mazzini  and  the  rest  of 
the  leaders  of  the  revolution  in  the  article  to  which  we  allude, 
we  cannot  but  feel  surprised  that  so  respectable  a  publication 
ahould  scrape  together  such  a  mass  of  wholesale  accusations, 
without  vouchsafing  to  indicate  the  authority  upon  which  they 
rest.  To  say  nothing  of  the  explicit  denial  of  these  charges, 
as  applicable  to  himself,  and  to  the  government  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  which  appeared  in  the  public  prints  both  in  England 
and  France,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  article  in  question  must 
have  been  in  course  of  preparation,  in  a  letter  addressed  by 
Mazzini  to  MM.  de  Tocqueville  and  de  Falloux,  the  exaggeration 
and  untruth  of  the  representations  in  the  Qaarterly  is  apparent  from 
their  self-contradictory  character.  While  the  writer  at  one  part 
of  his  narrative  states,  with  perfect  truth,  that  the  civic  guard, 
and  the  revolted  soldiery  of  Rome,  were  the  parties  by  whom  the 
cardinals  were  arrested,  the  life  of  Pius  endangered,  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  clerical  power  driven  from  Rome,  he  requires 
his  readers  at  another  part  of  his  story  to  believe  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  of  Rome  was  well  aifected  to  the  Pope, 
and  that  the  whole  revolution  was  the  work  of  a  small  faction, 
composed  chiefly  of  foreign  refugees. 

*  See  English  Beview,  vol.  xi.  pp.  236,  237. 

^  See  the  conclusion  of  the  Rescript  of  Nov.  27t  1848 ;  EnglUh  Review,  vol.  x. 
p.  487;  and  the  Encyclic,  vol.  xi.  pp.  a38*-240. 
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If  this  had  been  the  state  of  the  case,  would  it,  we  ask,  hav^ 
been  possible  for  a  handful  of  terrorists  to  have  maintained,  not 
only  ttieir  own  power,  but  the  defence  of  Rome,  for  upwards  of 
two  months,  against  the  science  and  superior  power  of  the  French 
army!  And  why,  we  would  further  ask,  can  the  French  not 
venture  to  quit  Rome,  nor  Pius  IX.  to  enter  it,  although  tk, 
^^  faction,^^  and  all  its  adherents,  have  long  been  driven  forUi  into 
exile,  and  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  earth  i 

We  are  not  concerned  to  vindicate  the  character  of  Mazzini; 
and  of  his  coadjutors,  for  whose  principles  we  need  not  say  that, 
we  feel  the  utmost  abhorrence ;  but  truth,  and  the  interests,  noi. 
of  history  only,  but  of  the  present  course  of  European  diplomacjir 
require  that  no  false  colouring  should  be  given  to  the  fiEicts  of | 
the  case.  The  Roman  revolution,  whatever  its  character,  waai 
essentially  the  work  of  the   Roman  population;   its  ex 


whatever  they  might  be^  the  fruit  of  deep  religious  and  mi 
depravity,  engendered  by  popish  superstition  and  papal  misrule, —  \ 
deeds  of  blooa  perpetratea  in  the  street^s  in  a  moment  of  frantio ., 
excitement,  the  terrible  response  made  by  a  brutalized  populaoo  j 
to  bloodier  and  more  cruel  deeds  perpetrated  for  ages  m  iJak.t 
dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.     We  may,  indeed,  stand  aghast  at  i 
the  spectacle  of  a  conflict  which  exhibits,  to  whichever  side  we 
look,  humanity  depraved^  and  Heaven  outraged ;  but  to  make  use  • 
of  the  iniquities  of  the  one  party, — to  say  nothing  now  of  exag- 
gerations or  of  false  imputations  grounded  upon  facts  for  whidi  .  | 
those  upon  whom  they  are  charged  are  not  responsible, — for  the 
purpose  of  palliating  the  iniquities  of  the   other;   to  attempt 
to   enlist  the  sympathies  of  men  for  a  system  vicious   in  its 
origin,  and  intolerable  in  its  operation,  by  painting  in  the  blackest 
colours  the  system  and  the  men  which  have  risen  up  in  opposition 
against  it,  is  a  manoeuvre  unworthy  alike  of  the  historian  and  of 
the  statesman. 

But  we  must  not  anticipate.  Before  adverting  to  the  part 
which  other  states  or  nations  have  acted  in  reference  to  the 
Roman  question,  let  us  first  of  all  endeavour  to  get  at  an  impartial 
view  of  the  position  as  it  was  at  Rome  itself,  and  to  ascertain  to 
which  side  right  and  justice  incline,  whether  to  the  Papacy,  or 
to  the  republic  by  which  the  Papacy  as  a  temporal  power  was, 
for  a  time  at  least,  supplanted. 

Viewing  the  matter,  first  of  all,  politically,  how  does  the 
case  stand  between  the  Papacy  and  the  republic!  upon  what 
foundation  of  political  right  does  the  Papacy  rest  ?  There  are,  in 
all,  three  foundations  upon  which,  politically  speaking,  a  govern- 
ment may  rest :  the  first,  hereditary  right ;  the  second,  the  choice 
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of  the  people ;  the  third,  admisBible  only  under  circumstances*  of 
great  peculiarity  and  as  an  exceptional  case,  the  consent  of 
other  powers  recorded  in  solemn  treaties.  To  which  of  thc.so 
grounds  will  the  Papacy  appeal  ?  Not  to  the  first,  because  the 
papal  soyereignty  is  not  nereditary,  but  elective ;  not  to  the 
second,  because  it  is  not  by  the  choice  of  the  people,  but  by  that 
of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  themselves  appomted  by  the  Pope, 
and  many  of  them  foreigners,  that  the  Pope  is  elected  ;  not  to 
tiie  third,  because  although  the  Papacy  has  been  recognised  in 
the  successive  settlements  of  Europe,  still  the  Papacy,  having 
recorded  a  solemn  protest  against  each  such  settlement ',  cannot 
possibly  prefer  any  claim  of  right  on  the  ground  of  treaties 
which  have  by  its  own  yoice  been  declared  unkwful  and  invalid. 
In  any  case,  it  admits  of  a  question,  whether  the  consent  of  other 
powers  can  be  binding  as  between  a  sovereign  and  his  subjects, 
whose  free  consent,  or  else  their  admission  and  belief  of  the 
hereditary  rights  of  the  sovereign,  is  essential  to  the  validity  of 
any  dominion  whatever ;  but  that  a  sovereign  at  yariance  with 
his  subjects  cannot  appeal,  as  a  ground  on  which  he  claims 
fheir  obedience,  to  treaties  with  other  powers  against  which  he 
himself  has  protested,  is  abundantly  evident. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  the  Pope  cannot  substan- 
tiate any  political  right  to  his  sovereignty  over  the  Roman  States. 
This  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  put  the  Roman  people  in  the  right,  in 
any  issue  turning  upon  the  question  whether  or  not  the  Pope  shall 
rule  oyer  them  and  they  obey  him.  So  long  as  they  acquiesce  in 
.  his  bearing  rule  over  them,  he  may  have  a  semblance  of  authority; 
,  but,  when  the  point  is  raised,  the  defect  in  his  title  becomes  at 
once  apparent ;  and  his  legitimate  rule  is  at  an  end  the  moment 
his  de  facto  subjects  take  it  into  their  heads  that  they  will  no 
longer  own  him  for  their  soyereign. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  asked  whether  or  not  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Roman  Republic  was  a  lawful  government,  the  answer 
is  equally  decisive.  The  Roman  government  which  was  over- 
thrown by  the  arms  of  General  Oudinot  had  the  highest  political 
sanction  which  any  government  not  derived  from  hereditary  right 
possibly  can  have.  It  was  the  Government  established  by  the 
choice  of  the  people, — ^the  fruit  of  universal  suffrage.  We  are  aware 
that  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  right  of  voting 
was  exercised  in  the  election  for  the  Constituent  Assembly ;  and 
the  Quarterly  has  a  strange  tale  upon  this  as  well  as  upon  most 

'  The  extraordinary  diplomatic  position  in  which  the  Papacy  has  placed  itself  by 
its  own  acts  and  declarations,  is  fully  discussed  in  a  pamphlet  published  last  year 
for  the  National  Club  by  Messrs.  Hatchards,  under  the  title,  "  Papal  Diplomacy 
and  the  Bull  in  Ccend  Domini" 
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other  topics.  But,  even  supposing  that,  from 
religious  scruples  arising  from  the  Pope^s  bull  of  ezo^ 
large  numbers  of  electors  did  not  go  to  the  poll,— ^ 
it  proved  that  the  majority  took  no  part  in  the  eledf 
invalidate  the  election  itself!  It  is  not  so  much  as  | 
any  violent  measures  were  resorted  to,  to  deter  the  4 
interest  of  Pius  from  recording  their  votes.  They 
vote,  if  they  chose  ;  their  absence  from  the  poll  ma 
circumstances  be  taken  as  a  tacit  aoauiescence  in 
of  the  majority  of  those  who  voted.  There  was  not 
of  the  election  in  the  Roman  States  any  thing  like  tt 
which  the  various  elections  in  France,  since  the  revola 
ary,  1848,  have  been  accompanied ;  and  there  can  be 
doubt  that  the  Constituent  Assembly,  which  exero 
reign  power  in  Home  from  the  9th  of  February  to  th 
1849,  was  as  lawfully  chosen  and  constituted  as 
Assembly  of  France;  and  that  the  title  of  Mess 
and  Co.,  and  afterwards,  that  of  General  Cavaignao 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  to  the  executive  power  in  Fran 
no  better  than  that  of  Messrs.  Armellmi,  Mazzini,  ai 
triumvirate  of  Rome. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  bear  this  point  distinctly 
according  to  the  political  principles  recognised  I 
nations  Pius  never  had  any  right,  and  on  the  contr 
Mazzini,  and  Saffi  had  as  good  a  right  as,  under  the  ( 
any  one  could  have,  to  rule  in  Rome  and  over  the  B 

Upon  what,  then,  is  the  claim  of  Pius  IX.  to  tl 
of  Rome  founded !  Notoriously,  by  the  evidence  of  1 
his  own  confession,  upon  a  religious  theory, — up( 
that  the  Pope  is,  as  the  viceregent  of  Christ,  and  tl 
of  the  Church,  invested  with  supreme  authority  ovei 
dom,  and  that  for  the  better  exercise  of  this  authoi 
dominion  has,  in  the  order  of  Divine  Providence,  be 
him.  Now  it  is  certainly  a  striking  fact  that  this  re 
the  only  solid  basis  on  which  the  Pope'*s  authority  c 
rest,  is  denied  at  Rome  itself;  that  in  the  very  cit] 
which  this  religious  theory  gives  aU  their  importance 
of  modem  Europe,  the  theory,  and  with  it  the  Pope 
is  repudiated  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  in  the 
fact,  the  theory  can  be  considered  as  conferring  an} 
the  alleged  right  of  the  Papacy  over  the  Roman 
acknowledgment  of  that  theory  by  the  Romans 
manifestlpr  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  existenc 
of  sovereignty  over  them  which  that  theory  may  b 
confer  upon  the  Pope ;  and,  therefore,  since  the  I 
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selves  have  repudiated  that  right,  no  other  power  can,  by  virtuo 
of  its  admiflsion  of  that  theory,  acquire  any  nght  of  intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Roman  States,  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the 
repudiated  sovereignty  of  the  Pope. 

From  the  same  premises  some  other  curious  consequences  are 
deducible,  which,  though  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to  them 
more  fully  hereafter,  it  will  be  useful  to  note  down  at  once  in  this 
place,  for  the  completeness  of  the  argument. 

The  religious  theory  on  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  is 
based,  we  have  seen,  can  give  him  a  right  over  the  Roman  i>eople 
only  in  the  event  of  their  accepting  the  theory,  and  not  otherwise ; 
it  can  give  to  other  powers  a  right  of  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Roman  State,  only  in  the  event  of  the  Pope'*s  ri^ht  being 
acknowledged  by  the  Romans,  and  in  the  further  supposition  that 
those  powers  themselves  accept  the  religious  theory.  In  the 
absence,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  distinct  recognition  of  that  theory 
on  the  part  of  any  given  power,  no  right  of  intervention  can  pos- 
sibly belong  to  that  power.  France,  for  example,  does  not  as  a 
state  recognise  the  religious  theory  in  question.  The  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  of  which  that  theory  forms  a  part,  or  rather  to 
which  it  exclusively  belongs  as  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
its  doctrinal  system,  is  not  the  religion  of  the  state  of  France,  but 
only  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen.  Consequently 
France  can  have  no  right  to  interfere  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Pope's  sovereignty.  Furthermore,  if  the  religious  theory  on 
which  the  Pope's  cl^m  to  sovereignty  over  the  Roman  State  is 
founded,  be  expressly  denied  by  any  power,  that  power  is  by  that 
very  fact  precluded,  not  only  from  interfering  to  uphold  the  Pope's 
sovereignty,  but  from  holding  any  intercourse  or  communication 
with  him  as  a  sovereign ;  and,  though  it  may  have  no  direct  call  to 
put  down  a  claim  which  it  believes  to  be  founded  in  falsehood,  yet, 
if  ever  called  upon  by  circumstances  to  give  an  opinion  or  to  take 
action  on  the  subject,  such  opinion  or  action  must  of  necessity  be 
directed  upon  the  abolition  of  a  sovereignty  known  or  believed  to 
be  based  upon  an  essentially  untrue  foundation.  This  is  precisely 
the  case  of  this  country  ;  it  is  the  rationale  of  the  laws  which  pro- 
hibit the  sovereign  and  government  of  these  realms  from  having 
any  diplomatic  dealings  with  the  Papacy.  The  policy  of  England 
is  to  put  down  the  Papacy,  even  as  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Papacy  to 
put  down  the  Church  and  State  of  England ;  and  on  either  side 
this  is  not  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  moral  necessity.  For  this 
country  to  take  any  part,  direct  or  indirect,  in  upholding  the 
Pope's  sovereignty  over  the  Roman  State,  or  to  recognise  that 
sovereignty  by  any  diplomatic  intercourse,  is  to  stultify  the  national 
fiuth,  and  the  established  religion  of  the  kingdom,  which  pro- 
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nounces  the  religious  theory  on  which  the  Papacy  is  based  an 
untruth,  and  the  sovereignty  claimed  on  the  strength  of  it  an 
usurpation.      Lastly,  there   is  one  more  conclusion,   and  that 
an  aul-important  one,  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in 
the  consideration  of  this  question.     If  that  religious  theory  be 
actually,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  contrary  to  Gtod's  truth,  if  it  be 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  error,  a  falsehood,  and  a  pretence, 
what  else  can  we  expect  but  that  the  papal  sovereignty,  whidi 
is  based  upon  it,  will  sooner  or  later  be  overthrown  and  crum- 
ble in  the  dust  ?  Unless  we  embrace  the  monstrous  supposition 
that  God   has  abdicated  His  own  sovereignty,   and    His  cha- 
racter as  a  God  of  truth,  we  cannot  anticipate  aught  but  a  ter* 
rible  downfal  for  any  edifice  raised  upon  a  foundation  opposed 
to  His  truth. 

If  this  reasoning  be  correct, — and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  upon 
what  ground  its  validity  can  be  called  in  question,  being  in  fact 
the  same  reasoning  by  which,  starting  from  opposite  premises,  the 
Papacy  itself  derives  its  claim, — we  are  entitled  to  lay  down  as 
incontrovertible  the  following  propositions : — 

Politically,  the  Pope^s  claim  to  sovereignty  over  the  Roman 
states  is  wholly  untenable. 

Upon  the  ground  of  a  religious  theory,  that  claim  must  be 
repudiated  by  those  who  repudiate  the  theory ;  it  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  those  who,  without  repudiating  the  theory,  do  not  ac- 
knowledge it ;  it  may  be  supported  by  those  who  themselves 
accept  the  theory ;  provided  always,  that  the  Boman  people,  whom 
the  claim  aifects  as  the  Pope^s  alleged  subjects,  accept  the  theory, 
and  its  consequence,  the  Pope'*s  sovereignty  over  them. 

Applying  these  general  principles  to  the  case  in  hand,  we  arrive 
at  the  following  conclusions  : — 

When  the  Boman  people, — casting  off,  from  whatever  cause  or 
motive,  the  religious  theory  in  which,  as  well  as  in  its  conse- 
quence, the  Pope'*s  sovereignty  over  them,  they  had  hitherto 
acquiesced,  pronounced  the  deposition  of  the  Pope, — constituted 
themselves  into  a  republic,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  that  repub- 
lic governors  of  then*  own  choosing,  they  did  that  which  they  had 
a  perfect  political  right  to  do,  and  by  this  their  act  they  caused  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Pope  to  become,  not  only  de  facto,  but  dejure 
extinct. 

The  interference  of  any  foreign  power  whatever,  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  the  Pope  back  upon  the  Boman  people  as  their  sove- 
reign, is,  under  these  circumstances,  wholly  unjustifiable.  If  it 
was  not  thought  that  the  powers  of  Europe  were  called  upon  or 
entitled  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  Charles  X.in  1830, 
or  Louis  Philippe  in  1848,  back  upon  France,  there  was  still  less 
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reason  or  right  to  force  back  Pius  upon  Borne :  for  both  Charles 
X.  and  Louis  Philippe  had  a  title  to  the  throne ;  the  former  his 
hereditary  right,  the  latter  the  choice  of  the  people ;  both  sanc- 
tioned by  European  treaties  and  international  recognition; 
whereas  Pius,  as  we  have  seen,  had  neither. 

Had  the  circumstances  been  different, — had,  for  example,  a 
well-ascertained  and  recognised  majority  of  the  Boman  people 
pronounced  itself  in  favour  of  the  Pope^s  sovereignty  over  them, 
and  called  for  protection  against  an  internal  faction,  or  against  a 
foreign  invader,  it  would  have  been  competent  for  the  lloman 
Catholic  powers  of  Europe,  with  the  tacit  or  express  consent  of 
ihe  rest,  to  interfere ;  but  even  in  that  case  there  would  have 
been  no  room  for  the  interference  of  France,  which,  as  a  state 
professing  no  religion,  can  have  no  claim  or  aptitude  to  interfere 
m  a  question  the  merits  of  which  turn  altogether  upon  points  of 
reUgious  belief. 

France,  by  interposing  her  armed  intervention  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Pope,  has  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations  which  nothing  can  justi^;  she  has  done  that  which, 
although  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times  acquiesced 
in  by  the  French  people  and  by  the  other  European  powers,  and 
— for  a  time  at  least,  for  the  end  is  not  yet  known — successful, 
never  can  lay  the  foundation  for  any  permanent  settlement  of  the 
afiBurs  of  Bome,  and  which  reflects  infinite  disgrace  upon  France, 
on  three  distinct  grounds : — 

1.  Because  the  invasion  of  the  territory  of  the  Boman  republic 
by  the  French  army  was  an  act  of  unprovoked  aggression,  con- 
siderably aggravated  by  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  republics. 

2.  Because  for  the  French  republic,  established  by  universal 
Buffirtge,  to  put  down  the  Boman  republic,  established  upon  the 
selfsame  basis  of  universal  suffrage,  was  not  only  a  political  error, 
but  a  political  iniquity ;  France  trampling  under  foot,  in  the  case 
of  Bome,  rights  and  principles  which,  in  her  own  case,  she  had 
herself  quite  recently  asserted. 

3.  Because,  in  a  question  the  merits  of  which  depend  entirely 
on  the  tenets  of  a  particular  faith,  France,  which  as  a  state  has 
no  religious  faith  whatever,  can  have  neither  call  nor  title  to 
interfere,  having  no  data  for  determining  the  object  to  which  her 
interference  ought  to  be  directed. 

In  addition  to  these  three  evident  reasons,  which  rendered  the 
French  expedition  to  Bome  necessarily  unlawful  and  improper, 
France  has  disgraced  herself  by  the  duplicity  and  perfidy  with 
which  the  invasion  was  planned  and  carried  into  effect. 

When  the  first  proposal  was  made  in  the  National  Assembly  of 
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France  to  send  an  expedition  to  Borne,  the  official  repcMrt  made  U 
the  Assembly  by  the  Commission  to  which  the  subject  was  le- 
ferred,  stated  expressly : — 

"  From  the  explanations  given  by  the  President  of  the  Comicil,  vA  ! 
by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  ASairs,  it  has  been  made  evident,  that  thu 
idea  of  the  Government  is  not  to  make  France  a  party  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Republic  actually  established  at  Rome,  bnt  that  it  acts  inde- 
pendently, free  from  all  joint  responsibility  with  other  powers,  con* 
suiting  only  its  own  interests,  its  honour,  and  the  share  of  influence  to 
which  it  is  necessarily  entitled  in  any  European  question.  Your  Com* 
mission  has  recorded  these  positive  declarations. 

**  Sprung  from  a  popular  revolution,  the  French  Republic  could  furf, 
without  lowering  herself ,  co-operate  in  the  enslavement  of  an  independent 
nationality.  But  it  is  precisely  because  Piedmont  has  succumbed,  be* 
cause  the  imperial  armies  threaten  Tuscany  and  the  Bomagna,  by  vir^ 
tue  of  the  laws  of  war  and  of  the  privileges  of  victory,  and  because  in 
their  train  cruel  reactions  would  necessarily  take  effect,  that  it  is  all- 
important  for  France,*— unless  she  is  prepared  to  abdicate  her  position,'-* 
to  have  her  flag  flying  in  Italy,  in  order  that  under  its  shadow  humamtfi 
may  be  respected,  and  liberty  be  at  least  partially  saved. 

**  Your  Commission  has  understood  that,  in  authorizing  the  executive 
power  to  occupy  a  point  in  Italy,  which  is  at  this  moment  menaced, 
you  would  instruct  it  to  set  a  limit  to  the  pretensions  of  Austria, 
and  by  an  arbitration,  which  the  force  of  our  arms  would  support  if 
necessary,  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  differences  by  which  the  peninsula 
is  still  divided,  and  which  our  interest  as  well  as  our  honour  requires 
that  we  should  see  settled  tit  a  way  as  favourable  as  possible  for  the 
development  of  democratic  institutions," 

To  this  report  M.  Odilon  Barrot,  the  President  of  the 
Council,  declared  that  he  gave  his  heaj*ty  assent.  ''  I  repeat,"^ 
he  said,  ''  I  withdraw  not  one  word  of  all  that  I  have  stated  iu 
the  commission,  and  that  has  been  reproduced  at  tl.is  tribune.'*'' 

Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  this  announcement  of  the  yiew9 
and  intentions  of  the  French  government.  In  this  sense  the 
expedition  had,  according  to  the  political  principles  of  the  French 
republic,  a  rational  and  legitimate  end.  The  Boman  people  had 
done  what  the  French  people  had  done  before  them.  They  had 
deposed  a  sovereign  who  had,  as  has  been  before  shown,  less  right 
to  rule  at  Rome  than  Louis  Philippe  had  to  rule  at  Paris.  They 
were  threatened  with  a  reaction,  forcing  back  upon  them  their 
deposed  sovereign.  This  was  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
pnnciples  on  which  the  existence  of  the  French  as  well  as  of 
the  Roman  republic  depended.  If  France  abstained  from  inter- 
fering to  promote  republican  institutions  beyond  her  frontiers, 


she  had  a  redproeal  right  to  demand  that  no  other  power  should 
enish  republican  institutions  beyond  its  frontiers  :  she  had  a 
right  to  say  to  Austria,  *^  If  I  do  not  promote  the  establishment 
of  a  republic  at  Milan,  you  have  no  rimt  to  oppose  the  existence 
of  a  republic  actually  established  at  Kome.^  Accordingly  the 
French  Assembly  voted  the  necessary  fiinds,  and  the  expedition 
sailed,  not^  we  repeat,  for  the  purpose  of  re-instating  the  Pope, 
but  of  securing  Ilome  against  a  possible  restoration  contemplated 
in  other  quarters. 

The  expedition  landed  at  Givita  Vecchia  on  the  25th  of  ApriL 
On  the  day  preceding  a  notification  was  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Oivita  Vecchia  by  the  aide-de-camp  of  the  conunander- 
in-chief,  in  which  the  following  passage  occurs : — 

'*  The  government  of  the  French  republic,  always  animated  by  a 
most  liberal  spirit,  declares  that  U  intends  to  reipect  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  Roman  populations,  and  that  it  comes  upon  their  territory 
with  a  friendly  intent,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  its  legitimate  influ- 
ence. It  is,  moreover,  thoroughly  determined  not  to  impose  upon  those 
populations  any  form  of  government  not  chosen  by  themselves" 

Had  the  real  intentions  of  the  French  government  corre- 
sponded with  its  professions,  the  expedition  would  have  been 
received  with  open  arms,  as  an  immense  accession  of  strength, 
by  the  government  of  the  Boman  republic.  In  fact,  the  first 
landing  of  the  French  troops  at  Civita  Vecchia  was  effected 
without  resistance,  in  consequence  of  the  reliance  placed  by  the 
municipality  of  the  place  upon  these  declarations.  The  first 
appearance  of  the  fleet  in  the  port  created  an  uneasy  sensation ; 
but  the  above  manifesto  of  the  French  commander  soon  allayed 
the  excitement,  and  the  troops  of  the  sister  republic  were 
greeted  as  friends  and  deliverers.  The  address  of  the  munici- 
pality indicates,  it  is  true,  a  lurking  suspicion  that  all  was  not  as 
it  should  be.  ^^  If,  which  was  impossible,  their  confidence  should  he 
betrayed^  they  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  Europe  ;^^  but  with 
this  exception  the  address  offered  to  their  French  '^  brothers'^ 
the  ^^  affectionate  welcome  of  a  population  confiding  in  the  noble- 
ness and  the  honour  of  the  French  nation.^^  It  concluded  with 
these  words :  *^  Long  live  the  French  republic  !  God  save  the 
Eoman  republic !" 

Meanwhile  the  executive  at  Rome,  better  informed,  it  would 
appear,  of  the  real  policy  of  the  French  cabinet,  had  hastily 
convened  the  Assembly,  when  the  following  protest  was  addressed 
to  General  Oudinot : — 

*'  The  Roman  Assembly,  surprised  by  the  menace  of  an  invasion  of 
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the  territory  of  the  republic^  and  convinced  that  this  invasion,  ndthor 
provoked  by  its  conduct  towards  other  nations,  nor  preceded  by  any  ^ 
communication  on  the  part  of  the  French  government,  excites  t9 
anarchy  a  country  which,  tranquil  and  well  organized,  relies  on  Umi 
consciousness  of  its  rights,  and  on  the  concord  of  its  citizens;  thatk 
violates  at  the  same  time  the  law  of  nations,  the  engagements  contraetd 
hy  the  French  nation  in  its  Constitution,  and  the  relations  offratermtif 
tvhich  ought  naturally  to  link  together  the  two  republics,  protests,  in  the 
tiame  of  God  and  the  people,  against  this  unexpected  invasion,  pro- 
claims its  firm  resolve  to  resist,  and  holds  France  responsible  for  all  the 
consequences." 

This  protest,  drawn  up  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  landing 
of  the  French  troops  was  e£Pected,  was  accompanied  by  orders  to 
the  authorities  of  Civita  Vecchia,  to  oppose  the  landing :  but 
these  orders  arrived  too  late;  under  tne  name  of  friendship, 
treacherously  assumed,  the  French  had  obtained  a  footing  in  toe 
Boman  territory,  and  all  that  the  prefect  of  Civita  Vecchia  could 
do  was  to  address  to  General  Oudinot,  in  reply  to  a  despatdi 
which  he  had  received  from  him,  a  protest  in  the  following 
terms : — 

'*  I  have  received  the  despatch  by  which  you  inform  me  that  the 
French  government,  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the  situation  in  which 
the  Roman  populations  have  been  placed  for  some  months  past,  and  of 
facilitating  the  establishment  of  an  order  of  things  free  from  the  abuses 
and  the  anarchy  of  these  last  times,  has  resolved  to  send  a  body  of 
troops  to  Civita  Vecchia. 

"  As  representative  of  the  Roman  republic,  it  is  my  duty  to  protest 
against  the  word  '  anarchy,'  which  is  not  applicable  to  a  people  who, 
in  accordance  with  their  Indisputable  right,  have  established  for  them- 
selves an  orderly  and  moral  government ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
France  is  exceedingly  ill-informed  touching  the  events  which  have 
taken  place,  and  the  conduct  which  we  have  pursued. 

**  Force  can  effect  much  in  this  world  ;  but  /  cannot  persuade  myself 
that  (he  French  republic  intends  to  employ  its  forces  for  the  oppression 
of  the  rights  of  a  republic  born  under  the  same  auspices  as  herself 
Europe,  whose  eyes  are  upon  us,  will  judge  your  acts ;  and  history  will 
tell  whether  our  political  conduct  is  chargeable  with  anarchy* 

*'  I  am  certain  that,  when  you  shall  have  learned  the  truth,  you  will 
be  convinced  that  in  this  country  the  republic  is  supported  by  the 
immense  majority  of  the  people," 

The  tenor  of  this  document  shows  that  the  notification  sent 
by  General  Oudinot  himself  to  the  prefect  was  of  a  less  guarded 
character  than  that  by  which  his  aide-de-camp  had  lulled  the 
suspicions  of  the  other  civil  and  military  authorities  of  Civita 
Vecchia.     On  the  day  following  the  landing,  the  general  pub- 
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Imbed  a  proclamation  sent  with  him  from  Paris,  with  instructions 
to  publish  it  in  the  event  of  his  not  meeting  with  any  serious 
resistance  at  Bome,  but  finding  himself  invited  by  the  wishes  of 
the  population.  He  seems  rightly  to  have  judged  that,  if  it  was 
to  be  published  at  all,  he  had  no  time  to  lose,  and  he  therefore 
promulgated  it  at  Givita  Vecchia  on  the  26th. 

"  Inhabitants  of  the  Roman  States  f  A  body  of  French  troops  has 
landed  on  your  territory.  Their  object  ii  not  to  exercise  there  an 
oppressive  influence^  nor  to  force  upon  you  a  government  opposed  to  your 
own  wishes.  On  the  contrary,  they  come  to  preserve  you  from  the 
greatest  calamities. 

"The  political  events  of  Europe  rendered  the  appearance  of  a 
foreign  flag  in  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world  inevitable.  The 
French  republic,  by  conveying  its  flag  thither  before  any  other,  gives  a 
string  testimony  of  its  sympathies  with  the  Roman  people. 

** Receive  us  as  brothers;  we  shall  justify  that  title.  We  shall 
xespect  your  persons  and  your  property ;  we  shall  pay  ready  money  for 
all  our  expenditure;  we  shall  make  arrangements  with  the  existing 
authorities,  to  prevent  our  momentary  occupation  from  molesting  you  in 
any  way ;  we  shall  save  the  military  honour  of  your  troops  by  asso^ 
dating  them  every  where  with  our  own  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
Uberty. 

"  Romans,  my  personal  devotion  is  at  your  service.  If  you  listen 
to  my  voice,  if  you  trust  my  word,  I  shall  consecrate  myself  unre- 
servedly to  the  interests  of  your  beautiful  country." 

The  deeds  of  the  general,  however,  did  not  correspond  with 
these  fair  and  honeyed  promises.  As  soon  as  he  found  that 
Rome  was  not  prepared  to  open  its  gates  to  him,  he  took  com- 
plete military  possession  of  Civita  Vecchia,  disarmed  the  Roman 
garrison,  sequestrated  a  convoy  of  fire-arms  destined  for  Rome, 
mterdicted  all  political  discussions  in  the  municipality,  and 
carried  himself  in  all  respects  as  an  enemy  in  occupation  of  a 
hostile  town.  The  prefect,  Manucci,  had  the  courage  to  re- 
monstrate : — 

"The  government  of  Civita  Vecchia,  immensely  surprised  at  the 
news  of  the  disarming  of  the  garrison,  and  the  occupation  of  the  fort 
by  a  body  of  French  troops,  seeks  in  vain  to  reconcile  these  warlike 
measures  with  the  solemn  assurance  of  friendship,  put  forth  in  writing 
and  by  proclamation  by  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition, 
before  the  face  of  this  city  and  of  all  Europe.  It  yields,  but  un- 
willingly, to  superior  force,  and  records  its  protest.*' 

A  few  days  after  it  was  discovered  that  the  prefect,  Manucci, 
continued  to  correspond  with  his  own  government  at  Rome ;  his 
letters  were  intercepted,  and  he  himseu  placed  under  arrest. 
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While  thus  at  Givita  Vecchia  the  tnie  character 
dition  rapidly  developed  itself,  the  triumvirs  at  B 
measures  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  which  took  the 
mander  and  all  Europe  by  surprise.  The  same  day  i 
intelligence  of  the  landing  of  the  French  expedition, 
of  Rome  covered  with  the  following  spirited  proclam 

"  A  foreigpi  iovsaion  menaces  the  territory  of  the  Repn 
of  French  troops  has  presented  itself  at  Civita  Yeccbia. 

"  Whatever  may  be  their  object,  the  honour  of  the  prii 
the  people  have  freely  assented,  the  law  of  nations,  and 
the  Roman  name,  require  that  the  Republic  should  I 
Republic  will  resist. 

'*  It  is  important  that  the  people  should  prove  to  ] 
Europe,  that  they  are  a  people  not  of  children,  but  of  m« 
men  who  have  dictated  laws  and  imparted  civilisation  to 
one  must  have  it  in  bis  power  to  say,  '  The  Romans  wou 
were  not  able.'  The  French  nation  must,  by  our  resistanot 
rations,  by  our  attitude,  be  convinced  of  our  wishes,  and  of  < 
determination  not  again  to  submit  to  the  government  ^ 
overthrown,  and  which  we  abhor, 

''This  is  what  the  people  must  prove;  and  be  who 
such  a  determination,  dishonours  the  people  and  betrays  i 

"  The  Assembly  sits  fa  permanence.  The  triumviri 
duty,  come  what  may, 

"  Order,  solemn  calmness,  concentrated  energy !  Tl 
watches  inexorably  over  all  who  should  attempt  to  thro 
into  anarchy,  or  to  rise  against  the  Republic. 

**  Citizens,  organize  yourselves,  group  yourselves  aroi 
and  the  people,  law  and  force  will  triumph." 

The  result  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  trlumvi: 
swerable  to  the  energy  displayed.  Rome  was  put  inl 
state  of  defence  ;  and  the  French  general,  who  expect 
upon  the  veni^  vidi,  vici  principle,  was  repulsed  fron 
the  city,  with  some  loss  of  men  and  reputation,  a 
greater  loss  of  temper :  which  latter  circumstance  tl 
to  believe  had  considerable  influence  upon  all  th< 
transactions  between  himself  and  the  Republic. 

When  the  news  of  this  unexpected  blot  upon  the 
French  arms,  the  just  retribution  for  a  signal  breach  ol 
at  Paris,  the  greatest  sensation  was  created  by  it,  botl 
at  large  and  in  the  Assembly,  The  minister  was  se 
examined  on  the  proceedings  of  the  expedition ;  a  c 
inquiry  was  appointed,  which  reported  to  the  Assem 

**  On  comparing  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  despatches 
announcements  made  in  the  Assembly,  and  with  the  d 
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wbiob  its  vote  waa  detenDioed^  the  majority  of  the  commiMion  arrived 
at  the  conclasioDi  that  the  directions  given  to  the  expedition  were  not 
in  tonfoinuty  with  the  idea  with  which  it  was  conceived  and  accepted." 

A  resolution  was  accordingly  proposed,  and  carried  by  a  large 
majority,  to  the  following  effect : — 

'*  The  National  Assemhiy  invites  the  government  to  take  without 
delay  the  necessary  measures  to  prevent  the  Italian  expedition  from 
Mng  any  longer  diverted  from  the  purpose  which  had  been  assigned 
to  it." 

It  was  this  vote  of  censure  upon  the  acts  of  the  government  and 
of  General  Oudinot  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  M.  Lessens 
as  special  envoy  to  Borne.     His  instructions  were  to  ascertain 
the  precise  state  of  affairs  at  Borne,  and  to  take  care  that  the 
further  progress  of  the  expedition  should  be  conducted  in  con- 
formity with  the  views  of  the  Assembly.     Into  the  details  of  the 
shuffling  conduct  pursued  by  the  French  government  towards  its 
own  agent  we  have  no  inclination  to  enter,  even  if  our  limits 
did  not  forbid  it.     The  documents  which  he  has  since  published 
for  his  own  justification,  are  conclusive  as  to  the  real  purpose 
with  which  he  was  sent  by  the  French  ministry.     His  mission 
;   was  a  mere  make-believe,  intended  to  keep  matters  quiet  at  Paris ; 
f  his  very  instructions  seem  to  have  been  falsified,  for  it  was  proved, 
\    at  the  inquiry  before  the  council  of  state,  that  between  the  copy 
>   which  he  produced,  and  that  which  was  retained  at  Paris  in  the  office 
of  the  minister,  there  was  an  important  discrepancy,  calculated 
greatly  to  mislead  him ;  and  his  request  from  Bome  tlmt  the  minis- 
ter would  let  him  know  by  a  simple  "y«»,''  or  "  /jo,''  by  telegraph 
whether  he  approved  of  the  policy  suggested  bv  him,  was  left  for 
three  weeks  unanswered.     The  ministry  left  him  to  negotiate  in 
the  dark,  while  the  operations  for  the  attack  upon  Bome  were  in 
progress,  and  while  the  state  of  affairs  at  Paris  rendered  delay 
desirable ;  and  as  soon  as  they  felt  that  they  were  strong  enough 
to  take  Bome,  and  to  keep  the  parties  at  home  in  check,  they 
suddenly  recalled  their  envoy,  and  instructed  Gteneral  Oudinot  to 
force  his  w^ay  into  Borne,  without  further  reference  to  preceding 
negotiations.      Their  conduct  was  simply  guided  by  their  own 
domestic  and  party  necessities,  without  any  reference  to  the  state 
of  affairs  at  Bome,  or  any  regard  to  the  obligations  imposed  on 
them  under  existing  circumstances  by  the  law  of  nations. 

But  to  return  to  the  Boman  republic.  The  testimony  borne  by 
M.  Lesseps  is  highly  important  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Boman 
population,  and  the  character  and  position  of  the  existing  autho- 
rities. On  his  first  visit  to  the  city  he  thus  writes  to  General 
Oudinot : — 
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*'  I  find  here,  at  the  first  blush,  the  aspect  of  a  population  determined 
to  resist ;  and,  setting  aside  exaggerated  calculations,  there  are  at  leatt 
25,000  serious  combatants  to  be  reckoned  upon.  If  we  were  to  entn 
Rome  by  force,  we  should  not  merely  pass  over  the  corpses  of  a  feir 
foreign  adventurers  ;  we  should  leave  on  the  pavement  citizens,  shop- 
keepers, young  men  of  good  extraction, — in  fact,  aU  the  ckuses  wiM 
defend  order  and  society  in  Paris" 

Referring  to  this  statement,  he  says,  in  the  sequel  of  his  nam* 
tive : — 

"  I  was  acquainted  with  all  the  means  of  defence  of  the  city,  and  I 
felt  certain  that,  before  we  had  received  reinforcements  and  a  complete 
siege  apparatus,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  take  it  by  storm ;  that  the  re- 
sistance would  be  energetic  and  general.  My  subsequent  stay  at  Etome 
only  served  to  confirm  me  in  the  opinion  which  I  had  expressed  on  the 
day  of  my  arrival." 

The  following  are  extracts  from  his  note-book  on  the  same 
subject: — 

"  The  whole  city  is  in  arms.  Every  where  there  are  barricades  and 
means  of  defence.     The  resistance  will  be  general. 

**  The  English  consul,  who  has  been  resident  at  Home  for  thirty  yean^ 
shows  me  his  despatches  to  Lord  Palmerston.  He  confirms  roe  in  thii 
opinion. 

"  The  captain  of  an  American  man-of-war,  who  has  inspected  all  the 
works,  has  declared  that  it  would  take  at  least  from  30,000  to  40,000 
men  to  take  the  city  after  a  regular  siege. 

"  Lord  Napier  and  the  captain  of  the  Bull~Dog  (English  war  steamer) 
has,  I  am  told,  expressed  the  same  opinion." — Notes  from  the  2hth  to 
the  29th  of  May. 

"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  intermediate,  moderate,  ^u^fe-mtfieu,  or 
conservative  party,  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it.  Neither  at  present, 
nor  in  prospect,  can  I  see  a  strong  party  of  this  kind.  It  is  true  that 
some  few  individuals,  men  of  personal  importance,  officers  withoat 
troops,  pretend  to  represent  it ;  but  every  policy  which  shall  lean  upon 
them  exclusively,  will  fail.  I  freely  told  this  to  Count  Mamiani,  who 
was  presented  to  me  by  M.  de  Forbin  Fanson. 

"  I  asked  him  in  the  first  place  whether  he  could  be  of  any  use  to  us, 
whether  he  had  partisans  sufficiently  numerous  or  sufficiently  brave  to 
carry  the  system  of  conciliation  which  1  had  been  sent  to  bring  about. 
He  answered  in  the  negative ;  adding,  that  he  and  his  party  dared  not 
to  do  any  thing,  and  had  no  chance  of  carrying  the  point  by  themselves." 
—Note  of  20th  of  May. 

On  the  important  question,  as  to  the  number  of  foreigners  pre- 
sent at  Rome  during  the  siege,  the  testimony  of  M.  Lee^ps  is  to 
the  following  effect : — 
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'*  During  my  time  not  a  single  foreigner  came  to  take  service  at  Rome ; 
iliose  who  were  there  hefore  my  arrival  amounted  to  a  score  of  French- 
mcD,  a  few  Germans,  and  from  150  to  200  Poles,  who  expressed  to  us 
tfadr  anxious  wish  to  leave  Rome  in  case  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of 
France,  and  their  readiness  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  sent  to  any  place 
to  which  we  should  furnish  them  the  means  of  proceeding.  As  for 
Italians  belonging  to  other  states  than  the  Romagna,  are  they  to  be  con- 
sidered as  strangers  to  the  cause  which  Rome  sustains  ?  At  all  events, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  attribute  to  8000  combatants  the  most  important 
part  of  the  defence  of  a  city  which  numbered  from  25,000  to  30,000  regu- 
lariy  enrolled  soldiers,  and  a  whole  population  in  arms,  perfectly  deter- 
mined to  offer  to  its  aggressors  the  most  energetic  resistance." 

Another  point  on  which  the  testimony  of  M.  Lesseps  is  valu- 
aUe,  and  calculated  to  remove  erroneous  and  unjust  impressions, 
is  the  character  of  Mazzini,  with  reference  to  whose  views  M.  Les- 
seps transcribes  from  his  own  notes  the  following  memorandum  :— 

*'  I  suspect  Mazzini,  a  remarkable  and  highly  influential  man,  of  a 
wish  to  promote  a  religious  schism  ;  his  writings  lead  to  such  an  appre- 
hension. He  has  frequent  conferences  with  English  travellers,  and  sees 
Protestant  missionaries  of  all  nations.  To  endeavour  to  divert  him 
from  these  influences,  and  to  persuade  him  that  France,  which  he  mis- 
trasts,  must  be  the  sole  hope  of  Italian  liberty  ;  to  dissuade  him  from 
his  notions  of  schism,  and,  if  necessary,  to  denounce  these  tendencies  to 
patriots  in  the  Assembly,  representing  them  as  treason  to  the  cause  of 
Italian  liberty,  which  must  not  be  separated  from  Catholicism." 

'*  I  hesitate  the  less,"  M.  Lesseps  adds,  after  transcribing  the  fore- 
gdng  passage,  "  to  make  known  here  the  opinion  which  I  entertained 
of  Mazzini,  with  whom  I  was  then  in  open  conflict,  as  all  through  the 
sequel  of  our  negotiations  I  have  had  no  reason  to  be  otherwise  than 
gratified  by  his  loyalty,  and  by  the  moderation  of  his  character,  by 
which  he  has  gained  my  full  esteem.  I  had  at  last  greatly  shaken,  if 
not  wholly  dispelled,  his  prejudice  against  the  French  government;  and 
now  that  he  has  fallen  from  power,  and  no  doubt  seeks  an  asylum  in  a 
foreign  land,  I  am  bound  to  render  homage  to  the  nobleness  of  his 
sentiments,  the  sincerity  of  his  principles,  his  great  capacity,  his  integrity, 
and  courage." 

After  this  testimony  to  the  character  of  the  writer,  our  readers 
may  not  be  sony  to  peruse  a  sketch  of  the  situation  pf  Rome  in 
the  middle  of  May  last,  from  the  pen  of  Mazzini  himself,  in  a 
letter  addressed,  at  his  request,  to  M.  Lesseps : — 

**  You  ask  me  for  a  few  notes  on  the  actual  state  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public. I  will  furnish  them  to  you  with  that  frankness  which,  during  a 
political  life  of  twenty  years,  has  been  with  me  an  inviolable  rule.  We 
have  nothing  to  hide,  nothing  to  disguise.     We  have  in  these  last  times 
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been  straogely  calumniated  in  Europe ;  but  we  faav^  always  said  to 
those  to  whom  we  were  calumniated»  Come  and  see.     You  are  now  (^ 
here,   sir,  to  verify  the  correctness  of  the  accusations :  do  so.    Year 
mission  may  be  accomplished  with  full  and  entire  freedom.     We  hsTS 
hailed  it  with  joy,  for  it  is  to  us  a  pledge  of  safety. 

**  No  doubt  France  does  not  dispute  our  right  to  goTem  ourselves  as 
we  think  best,  the  right  to  draw  forth,  so  to  speak,  from  the  heart  of 
the  country  the  idea  which  regulates  its  life,  and  to  make  that  the  basis 
of  our  institutions.  France  can  only  say  to  us,  '  In  recognising  your 
independence,  I  mean  to  recognise  the  free  and  spontaneous  wish  of 
the  majority.  If  it  were  true  that  with  you  a  minority  overruled  the 
national  tendencies,  if  it  were  true  that  the  national  form  of  your  go* 
vemmeot  was  only  the  capricious  notion  of  a  faction  substituted  for  the 
general  opinion,  I  could  not,  linked  as  I  am  with  the  European  powers, 
and  desirous  of  peace,  see  with  indifference  the  peace  of  Europe  per< 
petually  endangered  by  the  outbreaks  and  the  anarchy  which  must 
necessarily  characterize  the  rule  of  a  faction/ 

**  We  acknowledge  such  a  right  on  the  part  of  France,  for  we  believe 
In  the  common  responsibility  of  nations  for  good  ;  but  we  say,  that,  if 
ever  there  was  a  government  sprung  from  the  wish  of  the  majority^  and 
sustained  by  t<,  ours  is  that  government, 

**  The  Republic  has  been  planted  among  us  by  the  will  of  an  Assem- 
bly sprung  from  universal  suffrage ;  it  has  every  where  been  received  i 
with  enthusiasm ;  it  has  no  where  met  with  any  opposition ;  and  be  ] 
pleased  to  observe,  that  opposition  has  never  been  as  easy,  as  little  dan- 
gerous, I  might  almost  say  as  much  provoked,  not  by  acts,  but  by  un- 
favourable circumstances  of  an  exceptional  character,  in  which  from  its 
origin  it  has  been  placed. 

"  The  country  was  emerging  from  a  long  anarchy  of  the  powers  inhe- 
rent in  the  innermost  organization  of  the  government  which  has  been 
deposed.  The  agitations  which  are  inseparable  from  every  great  tratis- 
formation,  and  which  were  fomented  at  the  same  time  by  the  crises  of  the  |a 
Italian  question  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  retrograde  party,  had  thrown 
the  country  into  a  feverish  excitement,  which  rendered  it  accessible  to 
every  bold  attempt,  and  to  every  appeal  either  to  feelings  of  interest  or 
to  the  passions.  We  had  no  army,  no  coercive  power.  In  conse- 
quence of  previous  dilapidations,  our  finances  were  impoverished,  ex- 
hausted. The  religious  question  was  likely,  in  able  and  interested 
hands,  to  serve  as  a  pretext,  with  a  population  endued  with  grand  in- 
stincts and  aspirations,  but  very  unenlightened. 

'*  And  yet,  no  sooner  was  the  republican  principle  proclaimed,  than 
order  was  established,  as  a  first,  indisputable  fact.  The  history  of  the 
papal  government  consists  of  its  revolts  :  under  the  republic  there  has 
not  been  a  single  riot.  The  assassination  of  M.  Rossi,  a  deplorable 
but  isolated  fact,  an  individual  crime^  repudiated  and  condemned  by 
every  body,  perhaps  provoked  by  imprudent  conduct,  the  source  of  which 
is  to  this  day  unknown,  was  followed  by  the  most  complete  orden 
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**  The  6nancial  crisis  reached  its  height.  There  was  a  moment  at 
which  the  paper  of  the  republic  was,  Uirough  unworthy  machinations, 
negotiable  only  at  41  or  42  per  cent.  The  attitude  of  the  Italian  and 
European  governments  became  daily  more  hostile.  Both  material  diffi- 
culties and  political  isolation,  all  were  endured  by  the  people  with  calm- 
ness. They  had  faith  in  the  future,  expected  to  result  from  the  new 
principle  which  had  been  proclaimed. 

**  In  consequence  of  dark  menaces,  but  above  all  through  the  want  of 
political  habits,  a  certain  number  of  the  electors  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Assembly.  This  fact  appeared  to  weaken  the 
expression  of  the  general  wish.  A  second  characteristic  and  vital 
fact  gave  an  unanswerable  reply  to  any  doubts  which  might  have  pre- 
vailed. Shortly  before  the  installation  of  the  Triumvirate,  there  was 
a  re-election  of  the  municipalities.  Every  body  voted.  Every  where 
and  at  all  times  the  municipal  element  represents  the  conservative 
element  in  the  state.  With  us  there  was  a  momentary  apprehension, 
lest  it  should  represent  a  retrograde  element.  Well  1  the  storm  had 
burst ;  the  intervention  was  commenced  :  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  the  republic  had  only  a  few  more  days  to  live ;  and  that  very 
moment  was  selected  by  the  municipalities  for  giving  in  their  sponta* 
neous  adhesion  to  the  form  of  government  which  had  been  chosen. 
During  the  first  fortnight  of  this  month,  the  addresses  of  all  the  muni- 
cipalities, with  two  or  three  exceptions,  were  added  to  those  of  the 
circles  and  of  the  divisions  of  the  national  guard.  I  had  the  honour  of 
transmitting  to  you  the  list  of  them.  They  all  proclaim  an  explicit 
devotion  to  the  republic,  and  a  profound  conviction  that  the  union  of 
both  the  powers  on  one  head  is  impracticable.  This,  I  repeat,  is  a 
decisive  fact.  It  is  a  second  legal  trial,  which,  in  the  most  absolute 
manner,  completes  the  first,  and  attests  our  right. 

'*  At  this  moment,  in  spite  of  the  French,  Austrian,  and  Neapolitan 
invasions,  our  finances  are  improved,  our  credit  is  rising  again,  our 
paper  is  discounted  at  twelve  per  cent;  our  army  increases  greatly, 
and  the  whole  of  our  population  is  ready  to  rise  in  its  rear.  You  see 
Rome,  and  you  know  the  heroic  struggle  sustained  by  Bologna.  I 
write  this  in  the  night,  amidst  the  most  profound  tranquillity.  And 
before  the  arrival  of  new  troops  at  midnight,  our  gates,  our  walls  and 
barricades,  were  lined  by  the  people  in  arms,  by  means  of  a  simple 
password,  without  noise  or  display. 

"  At  the  heart's  core  of  this  people  there  is  a  deeply  settled  resolve  : 
the  abolition  of  the  temporal  power  vested  in  the  Pope  ;  the  hatred  of 
priestly  government,  under  whatever  aspect,  in  however  mitigated  or 
indirect  a  form  it  may  present  itself, — hatred,  I  mean,  not  of  the  men, 
bat  of  the  government.  Towards  individuals  our  people  have,  thank 
Heaven !  shown  themselves  generous  ever  since  the  inauguration  of 
the  republic ;  but  the  bare  idea  of  clerical  government,  of  the  king- 
ponti^  made  them  shudder.  They  will  struggle  desperately  against 
any  project  of  restoration  ;  they  will  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
schism  rather  than  submit  to  it. 
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••  When  the  two  questions  were  brought  before  the  Assembly,  there 
were  some  timid  members  who  thought  the  proclamation  of  the 
republic  premature,  and  dangerous  in  the  presence  of  the  actual 
organization  of  Europe ;  but  not  a  single  vote  was  given  against  the  act 
of  deposition  :  the  right  and  the  left  mingled  together.  There  was  hut 
one  cry,  *  The  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy  is  for  ever  abolished.' 

"  What  is  to  be  done  with  such  a  people  ?  Can  any  free  govemroeat 
arrogate  to  itself  without  crime  and  self-contradiction  the  right  of 
forcing  upon  it  a  return  to  the  past  ? 

"  Return  to  the  past,  please  to  remember,  is  organized  disorder ;  it 
is  the  revival  of  the  struggle  of  the  secret  societies  ;  it  is  anarchy  flung 
into  the  centre  of  Italy ;  it  is  reaction  and  vengeance  engrafted  upon 
the  heart  of  a  people  which  desires  only  to  forget ;  it  is  a  permanent 
torch  of  war  thrown  into  the  midst  of  Europe ;  it  is  the  progress  of 
extreme  parties  displacing  the  orderly  republican  government  of  which 
we  are  at  present  the  organ. 

"  France  cannot  intend  this,  nor  can  her  government,  nor  a  nephew 
of  Napoleon,  especially  not  with  the  double  invasion  of  Neapolitans 
and  Austrians  before  their  eyes.  The  pursuit  of  a  hostile  design  at  tbis 
time  of  day  would  have  a  tendency  to  remind  people  of  the  hideous 
combination  of  1772  against  Poland. 

"At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  it  out  with 
effect ;  for  the  flag  which  has  fallen  by  the  will  of  the  people,  could  be 
raised  again  only  over  heaps  of  corpses,  and  over  the  ruins  of  our  cides." 

To  these  Btatements  of  M.  Mazzini  we  cannot  forbear  adding 
the  following  memoranda  of  M.  Lessens  himself,  as  to  the  pro- 
bable result  of  a  forcible  occupation  of  ilome.  It  is  dated  May 
the  20th:— 

"Every  body  at  Rome  is  agreed  to  repel  the  clericiial  adminis- 
tration. 

"  If  we  mean  to  occupy  Rome  by  force  before  we  obtain  from  the 
Pope  an  explicit  declaration  on  this  subject,  we  shall  only  embarrass 
ourselves.  That  our  soldiers  will  overcome  the  material  obstacles  is 
certain  :  but  this  is  the  least  of  our  difficulties.  When  we  shall  have 
entered  Rome,  after  having  overthrown  the  Republic,  most  assuredly  the 
Ilohj  Father  will  refuse  to  come  hack  on  such  terms  as  we  may  see  fit  to 
impose  upon  him.  On  this  side  there  is  an  absolute  principle  which 
knows  of  no  comj)romise.  M.  de  Harcourt  agreed  with  me  in  this  opinion 
at  our  very  first  conference.  He  told  us  he  had  given  up  all  hope  ofob^ 
taining  any  thing  at  Gaela.  On  the  other  side  there  is  likewise  an 
absolute  principle  of  a  contrary  character.  It  is  only  under  the  pressure 
of  our  forces  that  any  ecclesiastical  power,  however  temperate,  will  be 
submitted  to.  We  shall  have  to  maintain  a  permanent  occupation,  in  order 
not  only  to  uphold  the  restoration  which  our  arms  will  have  planted,  but 
to  restrain  the  manifestations  of  public  opinion  which  will  become  daily 
more  hostile  to  the  temporal  power. 
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'*  We  shall  therefore  in  the  end  lose  our  influence  over  all  parties, 
that  is  to  say»  we  shall  make  for  a  result  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
mrhich  suggested  the  motive  for  our  expedition.  Our  exertions  and  our 
expedition  will  only  have  served  to  unite  against  us  all  the  passions  of 
Italy." 

Six  months  have  elapsed  since  the  negotiations  in  which 
M.  Leseeps  took  so  active  a  part  were  abruptly  broken  off  by  the 
refusal  of  General  Oudinot  to  recognise  the  convention  agreed 
m)on  between  him  and  the  Triumvirate  on  the  31st  of  May. 
The  sudden  and  unjustifiable  attack  made  upon  Borne,  in  con- 

Suence  of  this  rupture,  terminated,  as  M.  Lesseps  foresaw,  in  the 
of  Home  before  the  superior  power  of  the  French  forces. 
Btit  the  rest  of  his  prognostication  has  likewise  been  fulfilled. 
The  French  army  is  still  at  Eome,  and  the  Roman  population  is 
as  determined  as  ever  to  resist  the  restoration  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical government  in  the  Pontifical  States.  The  Pope,  on  the 
contrary,  refuses  to  be  dictated  to  by  France,  and  the  Papacy 
continues — who  shall  tell  for  how  long — -in  exile. 

Before  we  close  this  article,  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  fact 
which  concerns  us  more  nearly  than  any  of  the  events  and  cir- 
cumstances which  have  hitherto  occupied  our  attention.  We 
have  found  fault  with  the  French  government,  because  as  a 
republican  government,  professing  no  religion,  it  undertook  the 
restoration  of  the  Pope,  whose  sovereignty  has,  as  we  have  seen, 
no  political  basis,  but  rests  entirely  upon  a  religious  theory 
not  recognised  by  the  constitution  of  the  French  republic. 
But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain,  which  is  pledged  by  the  coronation  oath  of 
the  Sovereign,  and  by  the  oath  of  supremacy  of  the  servants  of  the 
Grown,  to  repudiate  the  religious  theory  whereon  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Papacy  over  the  Roman  State  is  founded,  as  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  truth  of  God,  and  which  nevertheless  officially 
recognises  that  sovereignty,  together  with  its  untrue  foundation  ? 
We  abstain  from  all  comment  upon  the  following  facts,  which  are 
disclosed  in  the  "  Correspondence  respecting  the  affairs  of  Rome,*** 
and  which  deserve  to  be  generally  known. 

1.  In  the  month  of  January  last  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria 
addressed  to  the  Pope  a  letter  expressive  of  her  interest  and  sym* 
pathy  with  his  position.  See  the  letter  of  the  Pope's  nuncio 
addressed  to  Lord  Normanby,  in  which  Her  Majesty's  letter  is 
referred  to.    Correspondence^  p.  8. 

2.  The  British  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  in  constant 
diplomatic  comrmmication  with  JRome^  not  only  indirectly  through 
an  English  papist,  who  is  the  resident  diplomatic  agent  at 
Rome,  and  forwards  his  despatches  through  the  medium  of  the 
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British  enToy  at  Florence,  but  directly  by  regular  diplomatic 
communications  between  the  British  ambassador  and  the  Pope^s 
nuncio  at  Paris,  between  whom  despatches  are  exchanged  upon 
the  same  footing  of  mutual  recognition  as  between  any  otner 
diplomatic  characters.  The  following  documents  clearly  estaUish 
this  fact : — 

'<  Paris^  March  B,  1849. 
"  My  Lord,—- 1  have  the  honour  to  transmit  the  copy  of  a  note  I  htm 
received  from  the  Apostolic  Nuncio,  inclosing  one  which  has  been 
addressed  by  the  Cardinal  Antonelli  to  the  Representatives  of  all  friendly 
Powers,  requesting  them  to  co-operate  for  the  purpose  of  re'estahUshvug 
the  papal  authority  at  Rome. — The  Marquis  of  Normanhy  to  Visawd 
Palmer ston,  with  inclosure.     Correspondence,  pp.  7.  14. 

"  Foreign  Office,  March  27»  1849. 

**  My  Lord,-— I  have  received  your  excellency's  despatch  of  the  8di 
instant,  transmitting  to  me  the  copy  of  a  note  which  your  excell^cy 
had  received  from  the  Apostolic  Nuncio,  inclosing  the  copy  of  the  note 
which  has  been  addressed  by  Cardinal  Antonelli  to  the  Representatives 
of  all  friendly  Powers,  requesting  them  to  co-operate  for  the  purpose  of 
re-establishing  the  papal  authority  at  Rome. 

'*  I  have  to  instruct  your  excellency  to  say  to  the  Nuncio  that  Her 
Majesty* s  Government  have  received  and  have  attentively  considered  the 
communication  which  he  has  made  to  them  through  your  excellency,  and 
that  you  are  instructed  to  express  to  him  the  deep  regret  with  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  witnessed  the  differences  which  have 
arisen  between  the  Pope  and  his  subjects,  the  assassination  of  Count 
Rossi,  the  departure  of  the  Pope  from  his  capital  and  states,  and  the 
proclamation  of  a  republic  at  Rome. 

'*  The  British  Government  is  for  many  obvious  reasons  not  desirous 
of  taking  an  active  part  in  any  negotiations  which  may  result  from  the 
application  which  the  Pope  has  addressed  to  some  of  the  Catholic  powers 
of  Europe,  whose  territories  are  nearer  than  Great  Britain  in  geographical 
proximity  to  the  Italian  Peninsula.  But  the  British  Government  will  be 
much  gratified  if  the  result  of  those  negotiations  should  he  such  a  recon' 
ciliation  between  the  Pope  and  his  subjects  as  might  enable  the  former, 
with  the  free  good- will  and  consent  of  the  latter,  to  return  to  his  capital, 
and  there  to  resume  his  spiritual  functions  and  his  temporal  authority.** 
— Viscount  Palmerston  to  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  Correspondence, 
p.  14. 

3.  The  British  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  distinctly  recog- 
nises the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope^  and,  as  a  necessan^  con- 
sequence of  it,  his  temporal  sovereignty  over  the  Roman  States, 
and  in  such  recognition  makes  special  reference  to  the  Pope's 
authority  over  a  large  portion  of  Her  Majesty'^s  subjects.  Of 
this,  also,  we  have  documentary  evidence  : — 
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"  Foreign  Office,  January  5,  1849. 

"  In  regard  to  the  present  position  of  the  Pope,  I  have  to  observe, 
that  no  doubt  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  a  person  nho  in  his  spiritual 
capacity  has  great  and  extensive  influence  over  the  internal  affairs  of 
most  of  the  countries  in  Europe,  should  be  in  such  a  position  of  inde- 
pendence as  not  to  be  liable  to  be  used  by  any  one  European  power 
as  a  political  instrument  for  the  anno3ranee  of  any  other  power ;  and  in 
diis  view  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  Pope  should  be  sovereign  of  a 
tirritory  of  his  omn ." — Viscount  Palmerston  to  the  Marquis  of  Nor^ 
manby.     Correspondence ,  p.  8. 

*•  Foreign  Office,  March  9,  1849. 

*'  Although  Great  Britain  has  not  so  direct  an  interest  as  France  has 
in  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  questions  which  arise  out  of  the 
present  relations  between  the  Pope  and  the  people  of  the  Roman 
8tates,  the  British  Grovemment,  nevertheless,  cannot  view  those  matters 
with  indifference.  Great  Britain  is  indeed  a  Protestant  state,  but  Her 
Majesty  has  many  nulUons  of  Catholic  subjects;  and  the  British  Govern" 
ment  must  therefore  be  desirous,  with  a  view  to  British  interests^ 
that  the  Pope  should  be  placed  in  such  a  temporal  position  as  to  be  able 
to  act  with  entire  independence  in  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  func' 
lions.** — Viscount  Palmerston  to  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  Corre^ 
fpondenee,  p.  6. 

Where  are  we !  and  whither  are  we  tending  ? 
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Art.  Yll.— The  Sainfs  Tragedy ;  or.  The  True  Story  o/EKzaM 
of  Ewngary^  Landgravine  of  Thuringia,  SaifU  of  the  BomA 
Calendar,  By  Charles  Eingsley,  Junior,  Bector  ofEverd^^ 
with  a  Preface  by  Professor  Maurice.  London :  John  W. 
Parker,  West  Strand.     1848. 

So  many  are  the  "  Shams^^  of  this  age,  the  would-be  Prophets^ 
ushered  into  the  world  with  a  trumpet-blast  of  mighty  expecta- 
tion, who  prove,  after  all,  to  bo  mere  dust  and  awes,  like  tfad 
meanest  of  their  forefathers,  that  we  approached  the  work  before 
us  with  its  quaint  and  ambitious  title  and  mystic  preface,  with  no 
slight  internal  misgivings.  We  were  not  inclined  to  honour  the 
impress  of  "  Professor  Maurice''  with  any  indiscriminatin^  act  of 
homage;  and  we  were  exceedingly  disposed  to  question  the  good 
taste  of  the  poet,  who  should  desire  to  be  thus  vulgarly  patron- 
ized by  a  contemporary,  somewhat  better  known  tnan  himself. 
Having  perused  the  work  before  us,  and  convinced  ourselves  that 
it  contains  much  which  is  both  beautiful  and  valuable,  our  opinion 
remains  unshaken,  that  the  publication  of  this  said  preface 
"  by  Professor  Maurice,"  is  a  very  gratuitous  act  of  pomposity, 
answering  no  end  whatever,  save  the  creation  of  an  unavoidable 
prejudice,  in  the  first  place,  against  the  bard,  who  could  thus 
seek  for  a  Professor's  *'  Imprimatur.'''' 

We  can  well  understand  the  editing  of  works  of  a  religious 
character,  whether  devotional  or  controversial,  by  men  long 
known  to  the  public,  whose  names  form  a  primary  guarantee, 
at  least,  that  the  works  in  question  will  contain  nothing  heretical 
or  positively  injurious ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  dramatic  poem  like 
the  one  before  us,  we  must  altogether  question  the  propriety  of 
even  such  a  course.  But  far  more  objectionable  than  such  an 
editorship,  which  implies  the  withholding  of  the  author's  name  for 
a  time  (sometimes  a  desirable  and  even  unavoidable  expedient, 
though  this  should  be  resorted  to  with  caution),  is  the  pub- 
lication of  a  literary  testimony  of  this  nature,  which  appears  to 
imply  a  degree  of  servility  on  the  one  side,  and  of  vanity  on  the 
other,  neither  of  which  are  to  be  tolerated.  We  are  constrained  to 
ask,  in  this  instance,  in  what  character  Professor  Maurice  wishes  to 
appear  ?  whether  as  an  orthodox  theologian,  commending  this  pub- 
lication to  the  faithful,  "  more  Episcoporum?"  or  as  a  critic,  deeply 
versed  in  poetical  literature,   and  pronouncing    "ex  Cathedra," 
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a  favourable  judgment,  which  may  guide  the  opinions  of  the 
general  public  ?  In  either  case,  we  cannot  but  stand  in  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  Professor  Maurice^s  literary  or  theological  attain- 
ments have  placed  him  on  any  such  eminence  as  this.  We  know 
him  as  a  misty,  well-meaning,  self-contradictory  thinker,  oppressed 
with  a  vague  desire  for  Liberty^  to  be  attained  "  h,  tout  prix,"  by 
every  sacrifice,  if  needful ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  that  any  por- 
tion of  the  public,  beyond  a  certain  knot  of  gaping  ''youngstcrs,^^ 
—very  **  good  fellows^  in  their  way  perchance,  but  not  singularly 
wise  or  sober,  would  be  wilUng  to  accept  Professor  Maurice  as  an 
infallible  exponent  of  the  Faith.  We  suspect  that  the  general 
body  of  readers  would  look  on  a  poem  with  increased  suspicion, 
rather  than  with  more  hearty  confidence,  in  a  religious  point 
of  view,  if  ushered  into  the  world  under  the  especial  patronage  of 
Professor  Maurice.  As  for  his  literary  and  critical  attainments, 
these  are  decidedly  more  than  questionable  :  a  vague  thinker  and 
talker,  like  our  good  Professor,  was  never  fashioned  for  a  critic. 
We  give  him  alfcredit  for  kindness  of  heart  and  nobility  of  dis- 
position ;  but,  unfortunately,  clearness  of  intellect  is  here  the  one 
thing  needful,  and  that  the  Professor  does  not  possess.  Amusing 
instances  of  his  *^  random  flashes^  may  be  discovered  in  this  very 
prefistce,  in  which,  for  instance,  he  comments  on  the  essentially- 
dramatic  character  of  Milton^s  '*  Paradise  Lost,^  which  is  no 
more  dramatic,  as  we  need  scarcely  say,  than  every  epic  needs 
must  be,  which  sets  forth  some  great  conflict  as  its  theme,  and 
which,  if  any  one  character  were  to  be  appropriated  to  it,  might, 
with  equal  justice,  be  designated  "  descnptive,**'  or  "  narrative,'^ 
or  "  didactic  ;"  but,  in  truth,  the  calm  aignity  of  Milton,  whose 
individual  idiosyncracy  is  apparent  throughout  all  his  works, 
may  be  said  to  be  essentially  opposed  to  the  genius  of  the  drama, 
which  is  more  or  less  demonstrative  and  passionate.  Milton^s 
greatness,  indeed,  enabled  him  to  excel  in  every  thing  which  he 
attempted,  but  he  never  did  essay  the  portraiture  of  the  passions, 
which  is  the  drama'^s  peculiar  domain. 

Of  a  Uke  airy  and  unsubstantial  hue  with  this  eulogium  of 
Milton'^s  dramatic  genius  are  almost  all  the  utterances  of  this 
preface  ;  words,  very  fine  words  indeed,  but  unhappily  not  much 
beside.  Here  is  a  characteristic  sentence.  "  Whether  poetry  is 
again  to  revive  among  us"  (Tennyson  and  Eeble  stand  for 
nought,  it  should  seem),  "  or  whether  the  power  is  to  be  wholly 
stifled  by  our  accurate  notions  about  the  laws  and  conditions  under 
which  it  is  to  be  exercised"  {^^ teste,'"''  we  presume,  Carlyle,  and 
Emerson,  and  Professor  Maurice),  "is  a  question  upon  which 
there  is  room  for  great  differences  of  opinion."  (As  usual,  a 
wholesome  latitude  of  thought !  On  what  is  there  not  such  room, 
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according  to  the  Professor's  judgment!)    ''Judging  from  the 

{>a8t,  I  should  suppose,  that  till  poetry  becomes  less  s^-con8C]0ii&, 
ess  self- concentrated,  more  dramatical  in  spirit,  if  not  in  form, 
it  will  not  have  the  qualities  which  can  pow^uUy  affect  English- 
men.^'  What  does  Professor  Maurice  say,  then,  to  the  intense 
popularity  of  Byron  for  so  many  years !  Was  not  he  self-con- 
scious! On  the  contrary,  we  afimn,  a  poet  who  writes  aboBt 
self,  will  almost  always  be  the  most  vulgarly  popular :  he  is  the 
most  easily  appreciable,  and  he  will  generally,  for  awhile  at  least, 
command  far  more  attention  than  the  dramaiio  bard,  who  does 
not  incessantly  harp  upon  one  string,  but  is,  like  nature's  sdf, 
impartial.  One  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  sympathetic  reader 
often  places  himself  in  the  position  of  a  self-idolater  like  Byron, 
and  feels  his  vanity  flattered  by  supposing  himself  elevated  above 
^^  the  sordid  mass''  with  the  poet. 

The  truth  is,  that  it  is  more  difficult  rightly  to  appreciate 
a  great  dramatic  work  than  any  other :  most  people  look  for  fine 
speeches  and  fine  thoughts  in  plays, — images,  and  bo  forth, — ^aad 
think  little  or  nothing  of  dramatic  fitness,  and  the  truth  and 
reality  of  the  passions  exemplified.  Not  one  man  in  a  thousand 
reads  '^  Shakspeare"  for  his  real  dramatic  qualities,  or  unde^ 
stands  them,  though  every  body  is  prepared  to  admire  and  quote 
his  so-called  "  beauties,"  things  which  belong  to  him  rather  as  a 

f)oet,  than  as  the  greatest  of  dramatists.  The  mingled  rage  and 
ove  of  '^  Lear,"  subsiding  gradually  into  madness^  and  forming 
the  most  terribly  affecting  of  all  mere  human  portraitures,  is  &r 
less  celebrated  than  Hamlet's  shallow  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be," — 
shallow,  that  is,  in  its  morbid  Germanism,  yet  equally  admirable 
in  a  dramatic  point  of  view,  as  an  exponent  of  the  characterless 
Teutonic  ^'Hamlet."  People  understood  so  little  about  the 
drama,  that  this  last  sentence  of  ours  must  be  to  the  majority  ^'  a 
mystery  and  the  marvel :"  they  cannot  comprehend  how  a  thing 
can  be  good  and  bad  at  the  same  time,  philosophically  false,  ana 

iret  dramatically  admirable.     They  are  so  real^  that  they  cannot 
ook  at  any  thing  objectively^  and  "  in  the  concrete;"  and,  there- 
fore, the  drama  is  to  them  a  sealed  book. 

Believing  this,  we  dispute  Professor  Maurice's  dictum,  that 
poetry  must  become  more  dramatic  to  gain  any  hold  on  the  mind 
of  the  nation :  it  must  become  more  real,  and  honest,  and  true : 
it  must  discard  affectation  and  foreign  '^isms"  of  all  sorts;  it 
must  come  from  the  heart,  and  speak  to  the  heart.  And  it 
is  because  Mr.  Tennyson's  poetry  does  this  in  no  small  degree, 
that  it  is  so  popular  as  it  is :  we  allude  more  especially  to  his 
"  Minor  Poems,"  his  "  May-Queen,"  and  "  Miller's  Daughter," 
and  <'  Lord  of  Burleigh,"  and  ^^  Lady  Clare,"  which,  when  tmdep- 
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dood^  must  always  awaken  a  sympathetic  thriU  of  delight.  But 
dramatic  genius  of  the  higher  order  is  so  £Ar  from  commanding 
popularity,  that  it  is  rather  a  bar  to  it :  it  is  too  abrupt,  too  pas- 
rionate,  too  apparently  unsystematic :  people  don^t  know  what  to 
make  of  it.  They  feel  frightened,  and  puzzled  too.  This  acounts 
for  the  comparatiye  unconsciousness  of  the  rare  gifbs  of  a  contoin- 

Krary,  **  Browning,'^  which  still  exists  among  us.  If  '*  Taylor'^ 
B  achieved  a  real  success  with  his  ^^  Philip  van  Artevclde,^^  that 
is  rather  because  it  is  so  eminently  imdramatic^  so  void  of  passion, 
so  ^^  didactic.^  The  &me  of  this  production,  one  of  the  most 
prosaic  (be  it  said  in  all  charity)  of  all  metrical  contributions  to 
hterature,  is  a  standing  proof  of  the  almost  total  absence  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  drama  m  the  present  English  public.  Headers  do 
not  seek  for  real  dramatic  utterances,  for  the  inner  life  of  charac- 
ters in  action,  such  as  they  would  find  in  '^  Browning^^  for  in- 
stance, but  for  set  speeches,  ^^  striking  thoughte,^^  ^^  fine  ideas,'^ 
and  so  forth :  that  is,  for  essays  in  a  dramatic  form,  and  not  for 
dramatic  poems. 

And  what  holds  good,  we  are  sorry  to  say  it,  of  the  general 
reader  (of  course,  with  many  exceptions),  is  still  more  stnkingly 
exemplified  in  the  iudgments  of  the  critics  of  the  da^,  almost  with 
no  exceptions  at  afl.  Thus  "  Quarterly^'  and  "  Edinburgh^**  have 
striven  which  should  lavish  the  most  enthusiastic  praises  on  such 
a  still-bom  child,  such  a  dead-alive  ^^  Mach-werk,'^  (as  the 
Germans  say),  as  this  same  Mr.  Taylor's  ^^  Edward  the  Fair  ;'^ 
while  the  organ  of  northern  wisdom  has  lately  devoted  an  article, 
of  some  fifty  pages,  to  such  an  elaborate  mistake  (we  can  use  no 
milder  phrase)  as  Bulwer'*s  ''King  Arthur.*^^  The  mention  of 
this  poem,  as  it  is  not  dramatic,  nught  seem  ^'out  of  keeping'*' 
with  our  theme ;  but  the  same  love  for  the  false  and  the  artificial, 
the  same  preference  of  a  metrical  ^'  Talkification^'  on  any  theme  to 
a  real  living  creation,  is  exemplified  in  this  instance.  Some  day 
or  other,  we  purpose  to  immolate  both  "  Philip  van  Artevelde,'' 
that  embodiment  of  pains-taking  laudable  mediocrity,  and  the 
unfortunately  laborious,  and  tediously  artificial  "  King  Arthur,"' 
and  the  far  more  obnoxious  ^^  Festus,"'  so  audaciously  magnificent 
in  ite  pretensions^  so  small  and  so  barbarous  in  its  performance^ 
with  various  other  ofienders,  at  the  shrine  of  poetical  justice. 
For  the  present,  however,  we  must  revert  to  our  original  theme ; 
and,  leaving  Professor  Maurice  and  his  unlucky  preface  behind 
us  (on  which  we  are  tempted  to  say  much  more  respecting 
Germany's  "having  a  right  to  claim  the  whole  realm  of  the 
abstract,'" — Query,  the  Inane  f  &}c.  &c.),  we  pass  to  Mr.  Kings- 
ley's  poem,  which  has  really  merite  of  a  hijgh  order,  and  must 
secure  ite  author's  fame.     It  is  far  from  bemg  free  from  faulte ; 
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the  poet  says,  in  his  own  definite  and  sensible  preface,  that  he  is 
painfully  aware  of  them.  These  faults  are  exaggeration,  over- 
strained boldness  verging  upon  coarseness,  a  tendency  to  bitter- 
ness  and  apparent  want  of  ^Move,^  and  an  occasional  burst  of 
^^  fine  talk,  ^  strained  and  stilted,  reminding  us  that  the  bard 
has  not  wholly  soared  above  ^^  the  spirit  of  his  age,^  and  reached 
the  sphere  of  reality  and  truth.  But  that  Mr.  Kingsley 
19  a  poet  who  can  question,  who  reads  the  magnificent  ^'  Proem,*^ 
which  we  shall  transcribe  for  our  readers'  edification  I  There  are 
two  imaginary  speakers,  the  man  of  feeling  and  the  man  of  action, 
Epimetheus  ana  Prometheus,  the  past  and  the  present.  First 
speaks  '^  Epimetheus.^     (The  italics  are  our  own.) 

"  Wake  again,  Teutonic  Fatber-ages, 

Speak  again,  beloved  primaeval  creeds; 
Flash  ancestral  spWttftom  your  pages, 
fVake  the  greedy  age  to  noble  deeds, 

"  Tell  us,  how  of  old  our  saintly  mothers 

Schoord  themselves  by  vigil,  fast,  and  prayer ; 
Learnt  to  love,  as  Jesus  loved  before  them, 

While  they  bore  the  cross  which  poor  men  bear. 

**  Tell  us,  how  our  stout  crusading  fothers 

Fought  and  died  for  God,  and  not  for  gold : 
Let  their  love,  their  faith,  their  boyish  daring, 
Distance-mellow'd,  gild  the  days  of  old. 

"  Tell  us,  how  the  sexless  workers,  thronging, 
Angel-tended,  round  the  convent  doors. 
Wrought  to  Christian  faith  and  holy  order, 
Savage  hearts  alikCf  and  barren  moors* 

"  Ye  who  built  the  churches  where  we  worship, 
Ye  who  framed  the  laws  by  which  we  move, 
Fathers,  long  belied,  and  long  forsaken. 
Oh  !  forgive  the  children  of  your  love  !  " 


How 
it  were 


beautiful  is  the  self-abandonment,  the  inspired  worship,  as 
..  ..^.'e,  breathed  in  these  lines !  The  very  rhythm  is  most  nap- 
pily  suggestive ;  and  yet  it  is  used  with  equal  effect  in  the  reply 
of  Prometheus,  the  man  of  action,  the  spirit  of  the  present.  He 
says,  then,  also  addressing  our  forefathers : — 


« 


Speak !  but  ask  us  not  to  be  as  ye  were ! 

All  hut  God  is  changing  day  by  day. 
He,  who  breathes  on  man  the  plastic  spirit, 

Bids  us  mould  ourselves  its  robe  of  clay. 


**  Old  anarchic  floods  of  reTolotbn, 

Drowning  ill  and  good  alike  in  night. 
Sink,  and  Imre  the  wrecks  of  ancient  labour, 
Fossil-teeming,  to  the  searching  light. 

"  There  will  we  find  laws,  which  shall  interpret, 
Through  the  simpler  past,  existing  life ; 
Delving  up  from  minted  and  fairy  caverns. 
Charmed  blades^  to  cut  the  ages*  strife. 

**  What  though  fogs  may  steam  from  draining  waters  ? 
We  will  till  your  clays  to  mellow  loam, 
Till  the  graveyard  of  our  father's  spirits 
Sparkle  round  us  into  fruitful  bloom, 

*'  Old  decays  but  foster  new  creations ; 
Bones  and  ashes  feed  the  golden  com : 
Fresh  elixirs  wander  every  moment 

Down  the  veins  through  which  the  live  past  feeds 

its  child,  the  live  unborn/' 


ese  very  grand  lines  (despite  the  presence  of  some  little 
rmanism,)  must  speak  for  themselves.  They  express  the 
*po8e  of  om*  author,  which  is  to  separate  the  good  from  the 
I  in  the  Middle  Age  World ;  but  more  especially  to  stigmatize 
kt  false  asceticism,  which  confounded  the  use  and  the  abuse, 
i  which  still  threatens  to  lead  many  good  and  noble  hearts 
ray.  In  this  undertaking  we  can  only  wish  Mr.  Eingsley 
d  speed ;  but  then  we  must  aver,  that  this  is  a  work  to  be 
iertaken  with  all  possible  care,  in  a  spirit  of  deep  reverence 
1  of  love.  We  will  not  affirm  that  this  has  not  been  the  case 
.h  the  author  of  ^^  The  Saint^s  Tragedy  ;^  but  we  do  think  that 
has  been  injudicious  in  various  respects ;  that  he  has  written, 
as  necessarily  to  repel  many,  whose  sympathies  and  judgments 
must  be  most  anxious  to  gain, — ^that  is,  if  he  be  the  man  for 
ich  we  wish  to  take  him,  a  real  lover  of  his  brethren,  and  a 
ender  of  "  the  truth.'"  We  refer  more  especially  to  those 
sages  in  which  he  has  placed  cold-blooded  affirmations 
horrors,  which  we  regard  rather  as  the  extravagant  aber- 
ions  of  asceticism,  than  as  its  deliberate  ^^dicta,^^  on  the 
(  of  its  most  intellectual  representative,  ^^  Oonrad,^  the 
nk  of  Marpurg.  He  is  made  to  speak  to  the  youthful 
wis  (see  pp.  49  and  50),  in  a  strain  of  morbid  and  bias- 
^mous  passion,  which  is  positively  frightful,  which  must  shock 
!  most  favourable  reader  (we  should  say),  and  excite  the 
berest  indignation  in  very  many.  Be  it  admitted  that  Bomish 
etics  have  used,  are  in  the  habit  of  using,  such  language 


(though  wc  think  full  proof  of  this  iboiild  be  pn 
is  attributed  to  them) :  surely,  efcn  m  that  ranr,  i 
can  only  be  the  bramack  vanderingB  of  iiiilHi|i| 
certain  stafi^  of  religious  madiieaB.  Sodi  eoold  ■ 
language  of  a  man  like  Conrad  of  Marpurg,  cafan, 
earnest,  endearouring  to  poasess  a  prmody  youth  ' 
his  order^s  holiness.     Take,  **  ezampli  gratia : " — 

"  If  woild-wide  lore 
Shall  please  thee,  and  the  Cherub's  glanoe  oi 
Let  Caikarme  lift  thy  rapt  soul,  and  with  ha 
Qaestion  the  mighty  dead,  until  thou  float 
Tranced  on  the  eikereal  oceam  of  her  sphiim 
I/piiy  father  pasium  in  thee, — ^V 
Above  Eulalia's  toriwred  Uwelmeu  F*  &e. 

And  "  worse  remains  behiod,*"  anent  ^^  the   M; 
even  ''the  Blessed  Virgin!'^    Now  this  does  ai 
monstrous  to  be  real.      We  have  no  doubt  th 
language,  and  even  worse  (ay,  respecting  our  adoi 
Saviour),  fviajr  be  discovered  in  Bomish  hagiokgie 
surely,  as  the  fervent  aspirations,  the  outpouring 
of  the  intensest  enthusiasm,  of  these  unhappy  vict 
asceticism.     Can  they  be  found  stated  in  sober  ear 
sophic  talk,  as  inducements  to  a  youn?  man  to  beco 
of  an  ascetic  order !     We  know  not  now  to  believe 
if  we  did  so,  we  should  still  consider  our  author 
thus  abruptly  bringing  these  tilings  before  our  eyes 
'^  a  kidy'^s  book,^  we  know ;  but  it  is  written  for  G 
some  regard  should  have  been  evidenced  for  their  i 
are  not ''  thin-skinned  ;'^  but  there  must  be  some  li 
production  of  even  actual  monstrosities.     Besides, 
combat  false  asceticism  by  confounding  it  with  these 
holding  up  these  to  horror  and  contempt :  rather  i 
for  its  most  beautiful  ideal,  and  show  that  even  1 
Mr.  Kingsley  will  tell  us  that  he  has  done  this 
''  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,^  the  margravine  of  Thur 
readers,  no  doubt,  know,  a  saint  of  the  Boman  cal 
from  the  thirteenth  century ;  a  happy  wife  and  n 
existence  was  marred  and  blighted  by  her  hapless 
the  use  with  the  abuse.     Elizabeth,  however,  as  Mr. 
depicted  her,  and  as  we  believe  she  was,  had  too  v) 
passionate  a  nature  to  assimilate  with  our  concep 
asceticism,  whether  false  or  true.     And  here  let  us 
to  state  that  we  do  recognise  such  a  thing  as  tn 
rightly  understood  and  gu£^ed :  that  lifelong  abstin 
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things,  though  not  intrinsically  higher  and  holier  than  Use ;  (to 
affirm  this  were,  in  our  opinion,  gnostic  and  anti-scriptural,)  may 
yet  be  more  expedient  under  certain  circumstances,  as  St.  Paul 
tells  us,  and  as  our  Saviour  also  intimates.  He  who  ignores  this 
altogether  cannot  satisfactorily  refute  the  aberrations  of  asce- 
ticism. We  should  fear  that  Mr.  Kingsley  would  rather  despise, 
for  instance,  the  keeping  of  the  Church  s  fasts  :  but,  perhaps,  we 
may  do  him  injustice  on  this  head.  Self-denial  he,  no  doubt, 
nominally  advocates ;  (who  would  not  ?)  but  self-denial  without  dis- 
cipline is  liable  to  become  another  form  of  selfishness.  Wo 
admit  that  self-denial,  on  the  other  hand,  in  obedience  to  an  iron 
external  rule  excluding  from  the  lawful  use  of  this  world,  may 
also  be  self-indulgence  m  a  sense,  and  is  distinctly  anti -Christian. 
Mr.  Kingsley^s  primary  assumption  is  sound,  that  the  use  of  this 
world  in  Christ  is  a  holy  thing,  that  old  things  have  passed  away, 
that  all  has  become  new,  that  family  affections  are  now  almost  or 
quite  a  sacrament ;  but  then,  admitting  all  this,  it  may  be  still 
true  of  individuals,  that  they  may  personally  be  bound,  to  abstain 
from  these  holy  joys,  ^'to  make  themselves  eunuchs  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven^s  sake.^  Here  conscience  only  can  guide  each 
man,  and  ^'  no  man  intermeddleth  with  his  brother.^^  We  need 
not  say  that  those  who  have  once  entered  the  holy  state  of 
matrimony,  would  greatly  sin,  in  our  opinion,  in  desiring  to  quit 
it ;  that  they  would  be  fearfully  erroneous  in  their  notions,  if  they 
imagined  celibacy  to  be  necessarily  '^  a  higher  state.''^  All  such 
distinctions  we  repudiate  as  uncatholic  and  unchristian ;  but  still 
we  do  not  see  why  a  place  should  not  be  found  for  the  ascetic  life 
within  the  Christian  Church.  Whether  it  is  desirable  or  no  to 
have  orders  for  that  purpose  is  a  most  difficult  question,  on  which 
very  much  can  be  urged  on  either  side,  and  which  we  cannot 
prcfess  to  answer  here.  We  only  wish  to  intimate  to  Mr. 
Kingsley  that,  in  our  opinion,  he  has  understated  the  ascetic 
argument,  and  overstated  the  ascetic  aberrations,  and  has  in  so 
&r  injured  his  own  good  cause.  Still  we  are  ready  to  do  battle 
with  him  in  behalf  of  this  thesis,  that  the  use  of  this  world  is  a 
holy  thing  in  Christ ;  and  thus  it  is  only  in  a  guarded  sense  and 
ma&ing  various  allowances,  that  we  can  fully  sympathize  with  the 
religious  philosophy  of  a  '^  Thomas  h  Eempis  '^  yet  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  this  world  and  its  use  are  most  dangerous  to  us ; 
there  is  a  sense  in  which,  father,  mother,  wife,  and  children  must 
be  bated,  ifnsedful^  for  Christ^s  sake ;  that  is,  must  be  abandoned 
rather  than  that  we  should  deny  ^^  the  Lord  who  bought  us.^ 

But  to  the  poem  or  play  itself,  on  the  bearings  of  which  we  may 
not  further  dilate.  The  perusal  of  a  single  scene  convinced  us 
that  Mr.  Kingsley  has  real  dramatic  genius.     This  is  not  the 
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dull,  hard,  laborious  versifying  of  a  "  Taylor,''  nor  the  vain  inflation 
and  artificial  would-be  terseneito  of  a  ^^  Bulwer  "^  (in  his  plays  and 
poems),  nor  the  savaae^  unartistic,  unshapely,  blasphemous  exka- 
yagance  of  a  ^^ Bailey;''  (we  know  not  how  to  speak  more 
tolerantly  of  this  gentleman's  '^  Festus,"  with  all  its  ima^nary 
povyer^  which  is  only  "  bigness^''''  and  irreverential  audacity,  ana 
an  exhaustless  flux  of  words,  words,  words  !)  ;  no :  we  have  here 
artistic  purpose,  dramatic  truth,  even  rhythmical  beauty  :  we  are 
dealing  with  a  poet,  not  a  wordmonger;  a  dramatist,  not  a 
stringer  together  of  sayings  in  an  artificial  form.  (How  naive  and 
how  characteristic  was  Mr.  Taylor's  confession  in  the  preface  to 
his  recent  volume  of  highly  respectable  common-place,  entitled 
^'  Essays,"  that  they  appeared  in  that  form,  because  he  had  not 
time  to  toork  up  the  thoughts  into  plays  or  dramatic  poem  I 
"Risum  teneatis,  amici  ?") 

To  fit  each  of  these  productions  with  an  ima^e  :  ^'  Festus"  is 
like  a  gigantic  river-course,  which  gives  promise,  viewed  from 
some  little  distance,  of  a  second  Nile  or  Danube ;  but,  coming  a 
little  nearer,  we  ascertain  that  this  broadest  of  channels  is 
choked  up  with  miry  slime,  a  boundless  bog,  where  nothing  but 
gigantic  reeds  can  flourish  or  ugly  reptiles  crawl : — "  King  Arthur," 
on  the  other  hand,  resembles  an  extremely  neat  canal,  adorned 
with  rows  of  pollards  on  either  hand,  interspei'sed  with  little 
bastard  Grecian  temples  and  artificial  little  statues  of  Cupid  and 
the  Graces, — all  meant  to  be  exceedingly  classical,  but  really 
rather  "  Chinese  : " — "  Philip  van  Artevelde,"  again,  is  a  highly 
respectable  pump,  rather  dry,  to  be  sure ;  and  the  water  that  does 
come  from  it  is  a  little  brackish,  but  still  most  respectable  !  (or  if 
you  prefer  the  image  of  a  farmyard  pond,  with  a  multitude  of 
ducks  quacking  about  it,  and  fancying  themselves  swans^  we  have 
no  objection :) — while  we  may  liken  our  "  Saint's  Tragedy  "  to  a 
fresh  and  copious  fountain,  issuing  from  a  lofby,  if  a  barren  crag, 
and  flowing  ofttimes  in  gloom,  or  bounding  in  wrath  down  the 
steeps, — whose  waters,  be  it  added,  are  not  devoid  of  bitterness. 

Sometimes  we  catch  Shakspearian  echoes,  not  in  thought,  but 
in  expression,  in  this  work  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  ;  but  this  is  only  in 
the  prose  passages,  which  are  very  clever,  of  their  kind,  though 
essentially  negative,  sarcastic,  and  bitter,  breathing  a  widely  differ- 
ent spirit  from  Shakspeare's  genial  philosophy  and  almost  uni- 
versal benevolence.  The  bard  of  Avon's  poetic  sky  is  one  of  azure 
and  bright  gold,  almost  boundless  in  horizon.  Mr.  Kingsley's 
strain  reminds  us  of  a  narrow  strip  of  heaven,  seen  between  two 
overhanging  mountains,  dark  and  scowling  with  the  promise  of 
the  coming  storm ;  and  yet  there  is  beauty  m  such  a  scene, — wild 
and  lovely  mountain  flowei*s  spring  here  and  there  among  the 
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fissures  of  the  crags,  and  the  wind  wails  musically  from  afar.  But 
we  are  waxing  too  romantic.  Back,  then,  to  our  immediate  theme  ! 

In  Mr.  Rrngsley'^s  poetry  we  sometimes  fancy  that  we  trace 
Bomething  of  ^'  Browning'^s  manner ;  indeed,  if  we  are  not  much 
mistaken,  the  former  is  well  acquainted  with  that  great  poet'^s 
works.  On  the  whole,  however,  our  author  must  be  allowed  to 
possess  a  style  of  his  own,  trenchant,  vigorous,  manly,  rather 
deficient  in  pathos  and  in  softer  qualities,  and  a  little  bizarre,  given 
to  "  starts,"  and  apt  to  be  "  in  extremes." 

AU  the  principal  characters,  however,  are  definitely  conceived  and 
executed:  though  ^^  Elizabeth^s  "  nature  is  too  vehemently  passion- 
ate to  answer  our  ideal  of  female  loveliness.  AU  her  emotions  are 
80  strong  from  the  beginning,  that  the  extreme  of  her  asceticism 
seems  only  a  fitting  pendant  to  the  rest ;  and  does  not  excite  that 
pity,  which  our  author  would  desire  it  to  do,  if  we  comprehend 
him  rightly.  All  her  feelings  and  actions  are  noble^  but  there  is 
a  certain  self-will,  a  certain  secret  pride,  observable  in  them,  which 
takes  from  the  amiability  of  the  portraiture,  and  prevents  our  ever 
sympathizing  with  her  thoroughly.  There  is  an  amount  of  stub- 
liomness  in  ner  very  piety,  natural,  we  admit,  to  ^'  Bomish  sanc- 
tity/^ but  also  in  itself  displeasing,  and  sufficing  to  account  in  some 
degree  for  the  general  dislike  felt  for  her  by  the  retainers  of  the 
Court,  and  even,  as  it  should  seem,  by  the  very  poor  whom  she 
benefits.  She  never  wins  hearts,  save  those  of  her  husband,  her 
nurse,  and  perhaps  "  Walter  of  Varila.""  Indeed  we  should  ob- 
serve that  all  Mr.  Kingsley's  characters  are  too  much  given  to 
complaining.  Lewis,  the  husband,  is  very  naturally  depictured ; 
a  kind  and  gentle,  and  in  some  respects  even  an  heroic  nature, 
dowered  with  a  common-place  intellect :  thus,  necessarily,  a  man 
of  his  own  age,  sharing  all  its  favourite  sentiments  and  opinions  ; 
yet  one,  who  under  better  auspices  might  have  achieved  great 
things,  being  the  possessor  of  a  noble  heart.  We  thought,  at 
first,  he  was  made  to  talk  too  finely — too  scholastically — expecting 
from  Mr.  Kingsley'^s  preface,  a  rough-hewn  knight  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  but  he  is  self-consistent  throughout ;  and  precisely  answers 
to  what  toe  mean  in  every-day  life,  when  we  say,  "  What  a  very 
nice  man  ! "  The  nurse  is  a  very  happy  portraiture,  a  little  rough, 
and  matter-of-fact,  and  vulgar,  but  none  the  less  real  for  that,  and 
redeemed  by  her  afiection  for  Elizabeth.  *'  Walter  of  Varila,''  of 
whom  the  author  tells  us  that  he  represents  the  healthy  animaJism 
of  the  Teutonic  mind  (of  which  we  are  sorry  to  say  there  is  not 
much  left, — ''  experientia  docet  '** — ),  "  with  its  mixture  of  deep 
earnestness  and  hearty  merriment,''  is  exceedingly  graphically 
pourtrayed,  and  cannot  but  be  a  favourite  with  most  readers,  we 
should  suppose,  and  yet  he  too  has  his  good  share  of  bitterness. 
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The  most  doubtful  creation  in  the  book,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  of 
*'  Conrad  of  Marpurg/'  a  kind  of  "  implicit  apology/*  Mr.  EjDg»- 
ley  says,  '^  for  the  feelings  of  such  truly  great  men  as  Dunstan, 
Becket,  and  Dominic,^  and  certainly  a  far  nearer  approach  to 
what  is  aimed  at,  than  the  shadowy  and  poverty-stricken  **  Daih 
Stan  •*  of  Mr.  Taylor's  "  Edwin  the  Fair.''     It  is  very  difficult  to 
enter  into  the  real  mind  and  heart  of  any  one  of  these  great 
founders  and  supporters  of  asceticism ;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  has  come  as  near  the  mark  as  any  man  before  him ;   though 
we  think  he  has  given  an  unnecessary  coarseness  to  his  portraiture 
in  various  particulars.     Indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  there  is  some- 
thing like  a  tendency  to  coarseness  in  Mr.  Kingsley.   We  do  not 
quarrel  with  him  for  grappling  with  his  theme  manfully;  for 
blurting  out  some  truths  which  others  might  leave  untold  :  this 
may  be  wise  and  proper :  but  he  seems  to  us  unable  to  divest 
himself  of  the  notion,  that  asceticism  nmst  be  sensual ;  and  surely 
this  is  a  gross  error.  It  too  often  is,  no  doubt ;  but  is  it  quite  fair 
to  profess  to  give  us  its  ideal,  as  our  author  certainly  does  in  the 
proem  already  quoted,  and  then  yield  us  only  its  saddest  realities, 
and  these  alme,  with  nothing  to  counterpoise  them !  Is  not  this 
t»roving  too  much,  and  must  not  such  a  course  of  action  defeat 
its  purpose  ?     We  confess  that  we  think  so. 

fiut  to  proceed.  The  real  dramatic  power  of  Mr.  Kingsley  is 
shown  in  the  individuality  given  by  him  to  characters  introduced 
only  for  a  single  scene  or  speech, — counts,  pages,  monks,  pea- 
sants, &c.  An  admirable  sketch  is  that  of  ^^The  Bishop  of 
Bamberg,''  Elizabeth's  uncle,  the  matter-of-fact,  materialist, 
warlike  Churchman  of  the  middle  ages.  The  harsh  and  selfish, 
yet  shrewd,  ** Margravine  Sophia,"  "the  gentle  Guta,"  the 
nard-hearted  "  Count  Hugo,"  are  all  successful  portraitures.  The 
business  of  the  drama  is  conducted  without  any  reference  what- 
soever to  time.  An  act  occupies  whole  months.  Many  weeks 
elapse  between  two  scenes.  Mr.  Kingsley  may  tell  us  that  this 
reckless  licence  will  be  found  in  "  Shakspeare  "  also ;  but  this  is 
not  quite  so  ;  that  is,  Shakspeare  always  avoids  shocking  us  by 
any  such  abrupt  transition,  by  interposing  some  little  scene,  if 
only  one  betwixt  two  messengers,  which  gives  the  mind  a  little 
pause,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  a  fall  of  the  curtain  between 
the  acts.  Despite  this  extreme  dramatic  irregularity^  there  is 
dramatic  life  throughout  **  The  Saint's  Tragedy :"  eveiy  where, 
or  almost  every  where,  there  is  character  in  action,  and  conflict 
of  passions,  not  so  much  between  two  individuals,  (this  very 
rarely),  as  betwixt  the  will  and  the  reason  of  some  one.  Our 
readers  may  ask  for  some  samples,  and  we  feel  that  we  ought 
to  supply  them,  though  a  dran)a  is  no  more  to  be  judged  of 
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than  a  home  by  mere  Bpecimen-bricks.  It  is  the  unfortunate 
specimen-st/stem^  carried  on  for  a  long  time,  which  has  so  deadened 
the  nation'^s  sense  of  real  dramatic  power  or  genius. 

Mr.  Kingsley's  lyrics  have  great  merit,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  extracts  we  have  already  made  :  he  has  a  real  command  of 
rhythm,  and  has  produced  certain  novel  effects,  though  sometimes 
his  characteristic  boldness  leads  to  harshness  even  in  this  par- 
ticular. We  like  much  the  song  of  the  old  knights  passing  on 
their  way  to  the  Crusades    (see  p.  187) : — 

**  Our  stormy  sun  is  sinkingi 
Our  sands  are  running  low ; 
In  one  fair  fight,  before  the  night, 
Our  hard-worn  hearts  shall  glow. 

"  We  cannot  pine  in  cloisters ; 
We  cannot  fast  and  pray ; 
The  sword  which  built  our  load  of  guilt 
Must  wipe  that  guilt  away, 

"  We  know  the  doom  before  us ; 
The  dangers  of  the  road ; 
Have  mercy,  mercy,  Jesu  blest. 
When  we  lie  low  in  blood  I 

**  When  we  lie  gash'd  and  gory, 
The  holy  walls  within. 
Sweet  Jesu,  think  upon  our  end. 
And  wipe  away  our  sin ! " 

The  Bong  of  the  "  Boy-Crusaders,''  which  follows,  is  bold,  but 
characteristic : — 

"  The  Christ-child  sits  on  high— 
He  looks  through  the  merry  blue  sky — 
He  holds  in  His  hand,  a  bright  lily-band. 
For  the  boys  who  for  Him  fie." 

But  we  pause.  These  are  not  dramatic  utterings,  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  quote  nothing  but  songs  from  a  play.  Let  us 
bestow  one  word  of  praise  on  Elizabeth^  charming  song  (p.  125), 
**  Oh,  that  we  two  were  maying  !  "  and  then  turn  to  tne  speeches 
in  the  work  before  us.  And,  first,  a  few  similes  to  suit  the  taste 
of  the  day.     Lewis  speaks. 

"  She  loves  me  then ! 
She,  who  to  me,  was  as  a  nightingale 
That  sings  in  magic  gardens,  rock-beleagueredt 
To  passing  angels  melancholy  music*** 
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Elizabeth  says  (p.  76)  : 

*'  Oh !  contemplation  palls  upon  the  spirit^ 
Lxkt  the  chill  silence  of  an  autumn  sun.** 

A  lady  speaks,  converted  by  Elizabeth  (p.  91) : 

"  I  will  test  these  sorrows 
On  mine  own  person  :  I  have  toy'd  too  long 
In  painted  pinnace  down  the  stream  of  life, 
Witched  with  the  landscape,  while  the  weary  rowers 
Faint  at  the  groaning  oar. 

Elizabeth  says  herself,  far  more  finely  (p.  154) : 

"  'Twill  end,  girl,  end  :  no  cloud  across  the  sun 
But  passes  at  the  last,  and  gives  us  back 
The  face  of  God  once  more,'* 

Guta,  her  favourite  maiden,  says  of  the  widowed  Elizabeth,  at 
the  period  of  her  extreme  anguish,  when  Isentrudis,  her  nurse, 
asks,  why  she  had  stopped  so  long  to  pray, — 

'*  Oh,  prayer  to  her  rapt  soul 
Is  like  the  drunkenness  of  the  autumn  bee, 
Who,  scent  enchanted,  on  the  latest  flower. 
Heedless  of  cold,  mill  linger  listless  on. 
And  freeze  in  odorous  dreams.'* 

But  these  prettinesses  are  not  fair  samples  of  the  really  great 
work,  with  all  its  faults,  before  us,  which  we  could  only  duly 
illustrate  by  going  through  it  "  seriatim '"^  from  first  to  last,  a 
task  that  would  occupy  thrice  the  number  of  pages   we  can 
possibly  devote  to   this  theme.     We   must  quote  two  longer 
speeches  of  Elizabeth,  as  samples  of  the  dramatic  power  of  our 
author.     The  first  is  of  a  happy  character.     She  has  long  loved 
Lewis  secretly  and  unconsciously :   but  he,  regarding  her  as  a 
saint,  had  not  dared  to  approach  her  as  a  wooer.    \Valter  of  Varila, 
however,  has  just  sought  her  as  his  envoy,  to  make  her  the  ofier 
of  his  hand  and  heart.     The  ancient  chronicle  telb  us  that  in  the 
wild  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  the  reaction  from  despair, 
she  burst  into  childish  laughter.     After  a  few  confused  words,  she 
thus  proceeds : — 

**  He  told  me  once — one  night, — 
When  we  did  sit  in  the  garden — ^What  was  I  saying  ? 
Walter,   My  fairest  princess,  as  ambassador. 

What  shall  I  answer  ? 
Elizabeth.  Tell  him— tell  him— God ! 

Have  I  grown  mad,  or  a  child  within  the  moment  ? — 
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The  earth  has  lost  her  gprey  sad  hue,  and  biases 

With  her  old  life*light : — bark  I  yom  wMts  a  song^^^ 

Those  clouds  are  amgeVs  robes. — Thatjiery  west 

Is  paved  with  smiling  faces. — I  am  a  woman^ 

And  all  things  hid  me  love :  my  dignity 

Is  thus  to  cast  my  virgin  pride  away^ 

And  find  my  strength  in  weakness. — Busy  brain ! 

Thou  keep'st  pace  with  my  heart : — old  lore,  old  &ncies, 

Buried  for  years  leap  from  their  tombs,  and  proffer 

Their  magic  service  to  my  new-bom  spirit : — 

I'll  go, — I  am  not  mistress  of  myself, — 

Send  for  him — bring  him  to  me — ^he  is  mine  I  [Exit** 

)  were  vain  to  comment  on  this  passage  to  those  who  do  not 
its  force  and  truth :  incidentally,  however,  it  illustrates  our 
ler  remark  respecting  the  passionate  nature  of  Elizabeth.  The 
T  passage  we  purpose  to  extract  is  of  a  far  more  serious,  in- 
I,  of  an  awful  character.  It  occurs  in  the  first  scene  of  the 
th  act,  in  the  church  of  a  convent,  where  Elizabeth  is  about 
%ke  the  vows,  from  which,  after  all,  she  shrinks  back.  Conrad 
ts  at  her  weakness,  and  leaves  her  alone  to  decide  on  her  final 
•se.  The  soUloquy  which  foUows  is  as  grand  as  it  is  terrible ; 
iltemations  of  horrid  doubt  and  dark  sad  faith,  the  mental 
ggle  depicted,  the  dread  internal  conflict,  make  it  altogether 
of  the  most  remarkable  dramatic  efforts  we  are  acquainted 
i.     It  should  be  premised  that  Elizabeth  is  expected  to  vow 

she  wiU  never  see  her  children  again,  (hers  and  Lewis^  who 
died  in  the  Crusades),  that  she  will  ^^  give  them  up,^^  as  &r  as 

life  is  concerned.  Thus  then  she  speaks.  (If  our  readers 
lot  shudder  at  some  of  the  ideas  suggested,  their  nerves  are 
er  than  our  own.     The  italics,  be  it  noted,  are  always  ours.) 

iz,  {alone.)     Give  up  his  children  ? — Why,  I*d  not  give  up 
A  lock  of  hair, — a  glove,  his  hand  had  hallowed, — 
And  they  are  his  gift,  his  pledge,  his  flesh  and  blood : 
Tossed  off  for  my  ambition  *  I     Ah,  my  husband ! — 
His  ghost's  sad  eyes  upbraid  me. — Spare  me !  spare  me ! 
I'd  love  thee  still,  if  I  dared :  but  I  fear  God.--^ 
And  shall  I  never  more  see  loving  eyes 
Look  into  mine,  until  our  dying  day  ? — 
That's  this  world's  bondage :  Christ  would  have  me  free, 
And  'twere  a  pious  deed  to  cut  myself 
The  last,  last  strand,  and  fly : — but  whither  ?  whither  ? 
What,  if  I  cast  away  the  bird  i'  the  hand, 
And  found  none  in  the  bush  ?     'Tis  possible — 

1  That  is,  saintship. 
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What  right  have  I  to  arrogate  Christ's  bride-bed  t     j 

Crushed,  widowed,  sold  to  traitors  ?     I,  o'er  whom  4 

His  billows  and  His  storms  are  sweeping  ? — Ood's  H 

No,  not  so  much,  as  w€  with  buaiing  fly ; 

Or,  in  the  moment  of  His  wrath's  awakening. 

We  should  be  nothing. — No,  there's  war—  tkem  tkaii 

What  if  he  but  sat  still,  and  let  me  be? 

And  these  deep  sorrows,  which  my  Tain  conceit 

Calls  chastenings,  meant  for  me,  my  lulment's  cure. 

Were  lessons  for  some  angels  far  away. 

And  I  the  corpus  vile  for  the  experiment  ? 

The  grinding  of  the  sharp  and  pitiless  wheels 

Of  some  high  Providence,  which  had  its  mainspring 

Ages  ago,  and  ages  hence  its  end  f 

That  were  too  horrible — 

To  have  torn  up  all  the  roses  from  my  garden 

And  planted  thorns  instead ;  to  have  forged  my  grid 

And  hugged  the  griefs  I  dared  not  forge ;  made  eartl 

A  hell,  for  hope  of  heaven  ;  and  after  all 

Those  homeless  moors  of  life  toil'd  through,  to  wakci 

And  find  blank  nothing  I — Is  that  angel  world 

A  gaudy  nindaw,  which  we  paint  ourselves. 

To  hide  the  dead  void  night  beyond  ? — ^The  present  ? 

Why,  here's  the  present : — like  this  arched  gloom. 

It  hems  our  blind  souls  in,  and  roofs  them  o'er 

With  adamantine  vault,  whose  only  voice 

Is  our  own  wild  prayer's  echo :  and  our  Future  ? 

//  rambles  out  in  endless  aisles  of  mist. 

The  further  still  the  darker, — Oh,  my  Saviour  f 

My  God  !  where  art  thou  ? — That's  but  a  tale  abo¥i 

That  crucifix  above — ^it  does  but  show  Thee 

As  Thou  wast  once,  but  not  as  Thou  art  now — 

Thy  grief,  but  not  Thy  glory :  where*s  that  gone  ? — 

I  see  it  not  without  me ;  and  within  me 

Hell  reigns,  not  Thou !  " 

The  grandeur  and  the  horror  of  this  have  rarely, 
surpassed.  It  is,  no  doubt,  exquisitely  painful,  but  i 
affect  the  high  genius  exhibited  in  the  creation.  W 
to  own  that  we  believe  it  literally  truthful;  thai 
bodiment  of  what  an  ascetic,  liie  "  Elizabeth^  wouI< 
feel  at  such  an  hour :  yet  it  is  most  terrible.  We  se< 
from  a  cave  of  horror  to  God^s  sunshine,  when  we  le 
us :  we  need  to  lift  our  hearts  above  and  cry,  "  O  G 
my  God,  early  will  I  seek  Thee  ! ''  The  beyond  th 
behind  the  veil,  is  no  hlanky  but  an  Infinite  Reality. 
not  an  empty  soap  bubble:  the  soul  of  man  is  not  a  1 


Qod,  who  created  all  thiiigs,  has  not  ^Bhumed  one  hnman  spirit 
bat  to  an  end.  It  is  fitting  that  we  should  rehearse  these  verities, 
however  brie%,  after  having  transcribed  this  mighty  hypothesis 
of  despair.  The  moral  of  such  a  passage  is  designed  for  those 
who  would  deny  themselves  the  lawful  use  of  this  world,  and  who 
may  here  learn  that,  seeking  to  sever  themselves  from  earth, 
they  may  lose  heaven  as  well.  "  Every  creature  of  God  is  good, 
and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving.^^ 

A  few  words  more  on  the  powerful  but  very  painful   work 
before  us :  it  is  not  to  be  ignored :  sooner  or  later  it  must  find 
its  settled  niche  in  our  national  literature.     It  would  be  wrong  in 
us  not  to  observe,  that  it  is  founded  in  ahnost  all  particulars  on 
^^the  Original  Biography  of  Elizabeth,^'*  byDietricn  of  Appold, 
her  contemporary,  as  given  entire  by  Ganisius,    and    that  the 
filling  up  is  generally  in  keeping  with  these  actual  details.     Mr. 
Kingsley  has  it  in  his  power  to  achieve  great  tilings,  but  we 
cannot  but  see  that  it  is  not  impossible  his  natural  gifto  should  be 
abused  to  evil  uses.     The  fresn  mountain  breeze,  breathing  the 
breath  of  life,  stirring  the  waters  to  a  joyous  dance,  this,  far^  far 
out  on  the  wide  ocean,  may  become  the  storm,  which  shall  wreck 
many  a  gaUant  vessel.     We  have  heard  it  rumoured  that  our 
author  is  an  extreme  democrat,  has  been  even  mixed  up  with  the 
ehartists;  but  we  can  scarcely  believe  this.     His  scorn  of  the 
fashionable  political  economy  of  the  day,  so  admirably  and  point- 
edly expressed  in  the  dialogue  betwixt  the  abbot  and  the  count 
(pp.  Ill — 118  of  this  work),  and  the  sound  sense  exhibited  in 
various  other  passages,  make  us  hope  that  his  eyes  are  quite  as 
open  to  the  vices  of  an  unshackled  democracy,  to  the  direst  of  all 
tjrannies,  that  of  one  sole  absolute  majority,  as  to  the  practical 
short-comings  of  our  titled  classes,  and  the  sins  of  those  who  hold 
dignity  amongst  us,  whether  in  Church  or  State.     We  are  will- 
ing to  trust  that  he  is  no  more  a  destructive,  than  an  obstructive, 
but  an  earnest  Christian  thinker,  reverencing  all  the  ordinances  by 
God  appointed,  and  desiring  that  the  world  should  reverence 
them  as  well ;  which  they  are  only  likely  to  do  when  a  great  and 
glorious  reformation  has  been  effected,  for  which  all  good  and 
true  men  must  labour  now  together.     Mr.  Kingsley,  we  see, 
thinks  much  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  truly  he  has  need 
to  think ;  for,  unless  we  can  succeed  in  raising  them  in  the  social 
scale,  and,  above  all,  in  leavening  them  with  Christianity,  a  fearful 
future  is  before  us. 

We  cannot  forbear  to  quote  a  passage  from  a  soliloquy  of 
Walter  of  Varila's  (p.  129),  which  aptly  illustrates  our  author's 
powers  of  sarcasm,  as  well  as  his  earnest  indignation,  in  behalf 
of  the  poor  against  the  "  economists''  of  the  present  day : — 

i>d2 
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**  Of  all  cruelties,  save  me  from  your  small  pedant,  your  closet- 
philosopher,  who  has  just  courage  enough  to  bestride  his  theory,  without 
wit  to  see  whither  it  will  carry  him»  In  experience,  a  child  ;  in  obsti- 
nacy, a  woman ;  in  nothing  a  man  hut  in  logic-chopping ;  instead  of 
Qoks  grace,  a  few  copy-hook  headings  about  benevolence,  and  industry, 
and  independence ;  there  is  his  metal.  If  the  world  will  be  mended  on 
his  principles,  well ;  if  not,  poor  world  !  but  principles  must  be  carried 
out,  though  through  blood  and  famine ;  for  truly  man  was  made  for 
theories,  not  theories  for  man.  A  doctrine  is  these  men*s  God;  touch 
but  that  shrine,  and  lo  /  your  simpering  philanthropist  becomes  as  ruth* 
less  as  a  Dominican." 

^^  Bitter  truths,  these,  my  masters  !^'  He  who  wrote  this  can 
never  be  a  follower  of  the  "  Brights''  and  the  "  Oobdens.'*  But 
no  more  on  these  political  topics,  all  of  which  are  naturally 
suggested  by  the  very  singular  work  before  us. 

We  implore  Mr.  Kingsley,  in  conclusion,  not  to  be  bound  by 
any  party-chmns.  His  acceptance  of  Professor  Maurice^s 
patronage  seems  quite  out  of  keeping  with  his  genius,  and  cannot 
be  accounted  for  save  on  the  score  of  some  fancied  party-tie. 
Let  him  take  heed,  that  he  be  not  numbered  among  the  ^^  Arnold- 
school,''^  or,  indeed,  any  other  limited  school  or  sect.  Looking  at 
the  work  we  are  reviewing,  we  cannot  but  avow  that  he  is  a  man 
of  genius ;  and,  as  such,  we  claim  him  for  his  Church,  and  for  his 
country. 
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Art.  VIII. — Memoirs  o/tAe  House  ofBrandenburgy  and  History  of 
Prussia  during  ike  Seventeenth  and  JEXphteenih  Centuries.  By 
LsoroLD  Banke.  Tramilaied from  the  German  by  Sir  Alex- 
ander and  Lady  Duff  Gordon.  In  Three  Volumes.  Lon- 
don: Murray.   1849. 

The  interest  which  we  feel  in  the  history  of  a  nation  or  the  life 
of  an  individual,  is  less  in  proportion  to  their  intrinsic  merits 
than  to  the  result  produced  by  their  actions  or  exertions :  a  quiet 
and  sensible  man  passes  ^through  the  world  unobserved,  and 
though  we  may  venerate  his  memoiy,  we  feel  Httle  incUnation  to 
write  his  life ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  raises  himself 
from  a  cottage  to  a  throne,  or  arrives  at  the  highest  distinctions 
of  his  own  profession,  will  always  be  an  object  of  curiosity.  Kin^ 
while  they  live  are  always  a  sort  of  spectacle  for  the  vulgar ;  their 
high  station  and  supposed  power  create  a  sensation  of  awe  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who  gaze  upon  them.  But,  as  history  deals  chiefly 
with  kings,  the  monarchs  of  another  century  are  often  lost  to  our 
mind  amidst  the  multitude  who  went  before  and  who  succeeded 
them ;  and,  in  a  long  dynasty,  one  or  two  only  are  found  whose 
characters  are  remembered  beyond  their  own  country,  and  to 
whom  distant  nations  accord  the  distinction  of  recollecting  much 
more  than  their  names. 

As,  however,  in  private  life  we  read  with  intense  interest  the 
struggles  of  the  rising  barrister  whom  casual  circumstances,  as 
well  as  his  own  talents,  afterwards  placed  upon  the  woolsack  of 
England,  so  in  history  we  look  with  admiration  upon  the  prince 
who  raises  his  State  to  a  higher  rank  among  kingdoms  than  it 
formerly  possessed ;  his  predecessors  or  his  successors  may  be 
more  worthy  of  our  esteem,  but  the  world  is  so  constituted  that 
results  give  prominence  to  character ;  and  Alexander  the  Great,  by 
extending  his  empire  throughout  Asia,  has  gained  more  celebrity 
than  his  father,  whose  exertions  were  confined  to  Greece.  The 
earlier  kings  of  Macedonia  are  scarcely  known  by  name  :  Philip 
was  the  first  who  gave  weight  to  his  nation  in  the  affairs  of 
foreigners ;  we  therefore  feel  an  interest  in  him,  on  account  of  the 
effects  produced  by  his  reign. 

Just  so,  in  the  history  JSefore  us,  Brandenburg  is  but  a  sub- 
ordinate state  of  the  German  empire.  A  German  electorate, 
with  the  pomp  and  ceremonial  of  royalty,  the  dependance  of 
vassalage,  and  the  cares  and  enibarrassmehts  of  needy  nobility, 
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often  gives  us  a  mere  picture  of  poverty  and  pride.     The  grand- 
father of  Frederick  the  Great  was  the  first  to  raise  the  House 
of  Brandenburg  from  this  subordinate  position,  and  to  declare 
himself  king  of  Prussia  by  the  title  of  Frederick  the   First. 
This  took  place  in  July  1700;  his  coronation  followed  in  Janu- 
ary 1701.     Much,  however,  still  remained  to  be  done;  a  royal 
crown  gives  only  title  without  power ;  Austria  held  Silesia,  to 
which  Prussia  had  a  prior  claim  ;  the  army  was  small,  the  people 
uneducated,  and  little  better  than  the  serfs  of  the  feudal  system ; 
and  though  neighbouring  nations  did  not  object  to  the  royalty 
of  King  Frederick,  they  seemed  little  to  respect  or  fear  him  in 
his  new  capacity.     Till  his  death,  in  1713,  little  progress  seenra 
to  have  been  made ;  taxation  and  a  new  system  of  farming  the 
crown  lands  were  his  principal  objects.     It  was  reserved  for  his 
son   Frederick   William   I.  and    his   grandson  Frederick  XL, 
to  give  royal  dignity  to  their  newly-acquired  crown,  and  to  place 
Prussia  in  the  rank  of  a  powerful  kingdom.     Frederick  William 
was  a  warrior,  and  had  little  else  to  recommend  him ;   but  a 
warrior  was  what  Prussia  required.     Europe  was  in  a  state  of 
great  disorder,  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  had  not  yet  subsided.  To 
form  an  empire,  then,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  a  powerful  army, 
and  for  this  Frederick  William  had  peculiar  talents.    He  reigned 
till  the  year  1740;  and  then  his  celebrated  son,  with  greater 
genius  for  war,  and  unrivalled  versatility  of  talents,  continued  the 
aggrandizement  of  Prussia  down  to  the  time  of  the    French 
revolution.     To  watch  the  gradual  rise  of  empires  and  of  men  is, 
as  we  said  before,  the  most  interesting  of  all  studies.     Frederick 
William,  therefore,  and  Frederick  11.  are  characters  on  which 
history  loves  to  dwell.     Their  minute  actions  and  feelings  are 
interesting  to  all ;  and  as  modern  ingenuity  now  searches  the 
archives  of  palaces,  and  brings  to  light  letters  and  records  long 
forgotten,  we  have  ample  materials  for  history  and  biography  in 
the  courts  and  times  of  these  remarkable  men.     Nor  is  this 
interest  without  its  moral  use;  successful  exertion  like  theirs 
teaches  mankind  that  they  may  rise  to  high  stations  by  the 
diligent  use  of  opportunities ;  and  when  we  meet  with  the  troubles, 
faults,  and  failings  of  kings  and  their  children,  we  may  learn 
contentment,  in  reading  that  the  mightiest  of  the  earth  are,  like 
ourselves,  exposed  to  petty  vexations,  and  not  exempt  from  the 
weakness  and  trials  to  which  ordinary  mortals  are  liable. 

Let  us  now,  from  the  materials  before  us,  consider  a  few  of  the 
characters  presented  on  the  scene. 

Frederick  William  married  the  daughter  of  George  I.,  and  the 
unfortunate  Sophia  Dorothea ;  he  was,  therefore,  brother-in-law 
of  GFeorge  II.,  whom  he  cordially  disliked,  and  his  son  was  cousin 
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r      io  Frederick,  prinee  of  Wales,  the  ftther  of  George  III.    This 
r       relatioDship   to    England   gives   an   additional  interest  to  the 
Pnissiiui  family,  as  marriages  between  the  royal  families  were 
frequently  projected.     As  frederick  William^s  great  object  was 
Ms  anny,  he  became  a  thorough-going  old  s^dier ;    the  term 
'good  officer,^  gives  us  too  much  the  idea  of  a  gentleman.     Had 
we  met  him  incognito,  we  should  have  supposed  him  to  be  a 
req)ectable  coarse-minded  adjutant,   who  had   risen  irom  the 
ranks.     Continued  drill,  great  anxiety  about  the  appearance  of 
his  troops,  minute  knowledge  of  all  the  technicalities  of  mounting 
guard,  manoeuvring,  and  reviewing,  great  nicety  as  to  the  dress 
of  officers  and  men ;  these  were  the  great  subjects  that  occupied 
the  king^s  mind,  and  every  thing  else  seemed  worse  than  useless, 
as  it  only  tended  to  distract  attention  from  the  study  of  his 
favourite  science.    He  must  have  been  the  most  disagreeable 
companion  in  private  life  that  we  can  well  ima^ne :  his  children 
actually  trembled  at  his  presence,  and  his  wife  seemed  in  con- 
tinual danger  of  losing  her  life  by  his  violence.    We  have  the 
best  account  of  the  ^^  old  Corporal  ^  from  his  eldest  daughter, 
Wilhelmina,  afterwards  margravine  of  Bareith.     Her  private 
memoirs,  published  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  were 
at  one  time  supposed  to  be  a  forgery ;  we  believe,  however,  that 
their  authenticity  has  since  been  established.     They  certainly 
earnr  with  them  the  internal  evidence  of  truth;  we  can  perceive 
all  through  the  graphic  descriptions  of  an  eye-witness ;  and  if  not 
actually  written  by  the  princess  herself,  the  author  must  have 
been  well  acquainted  vnth  her,  and  with  the  habits  and  feelings 
of  the  court.     We  give  a  few  anecdotes  of  the  king's  domestic 
life,   extracted  at  random  from  his  daughter's  memoirs.      It 
appears,  that  the  Prince  Frederick  and  his  sister  had  gone  to 
their  mother's  room  on  some  occasion,  when  their  father  was 
supposed  to  be  absent :  he  returned  suddenly,  and  both  of  them, 
fearing  his  displeasure,  hid  themselves,  Wilhelmina  in  a  closet, 
and  Frederick  under  the  bed.     The  old  king  continued  for  some 
hours  in  conversation  with  his  wife,  and  the  prince  and  princess 
remained   in   their  undignified  position  till  they  were  nearly 

Bmothered.  ^  ..... 

Sometimes,  it  appears,  that  Frederick  William  was  seized  with 
a  fit  of  religious  melancholy :  he  would  then  send  for  a  clergyman 
named  Franke,  who  lectured  the  family  all  the  time  of  dinner, 
and  made  them  feel  as  dull  as  the  monks  of  La  Trappe ;  he  con- 
demned all  amusements,  and  would  not  allow  any  conversation  in 
his  presence,  except  upon  the  subject  of  religion.  The  king,  at 
these  times,  used  to  preach  a  sermon  to  his  family  every  after^ 
noon ;  his  valet  acted  as  his  clerk,  and  his  children  were  obliged 
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to  affect  a  contrite  and  penitent  air,  which  only  taught  ihem 
hjrpocrisy.  On  these  occasions,  the  king  would  tsuk  of  resigning 
his  throne,  and  setting  up  for  a  country  farmer:  Wilhelmina 
was  to  be  his  washerwoman;  Frederica,  a  younger  daughter, 
being,  as  he  said,  the  most  avaricious  of  the  family,  was  to  be 
the  storekeeper ;  Charlotte,  a  third  daughter,  was  to  attend  the 
market  and  be  his  cook.  If  the  king  had  really  had  any  feeling 
of  true  religion,  we  might  sympathize  with  his  care  of  his  family, 
and  even  if  he  were  somewhat  prolix  in  his  sermons,  we  might 
commend  his  zeal  rather  than  his  discretion;  but  he  seems  to 
have  had  little  idea  on  the  subject  of  his  duty  towards  God ;  and 
the  course  which  he  pursued  shows  that  his  sermons  and  advice 
proceeded  rather  from  a  determination  to  exact  military  obedi- 
ence from  his  children,  than  from  any  sincere  desire  for  their 
spiritual  good.     His  daughter  says  of  him, — 

<<  We  shortly  after  followed  the  king  to  Potsdam,  where  he  had  a 
violent  fit  of  the  gout  in  both  feet.  This  illness,  added  to  the  vexation 
of  seeing  his  hopes  vanished,  put  him  into  an  insupportable  humonr. 
The  pains  of  purgatory  could  not  equal  those  we  endured.  We  were 
obliged  to  be  in  the  king's  room  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we 
dined  there,  and  durst  not  leave  it  on  any  account.  The  king  passed 
the  whole  day  in  abusing  my  brother  and  me.  He  called  me  the 
English  baggage,  and  my  brother  the  rascally  Frederick.  He  forced 
us  to  eat  and  drink  things  which  we  disliked  or  which  disagreed  with 
our  constitutions ;  this  ill-judged  severity  sometimes  made  us  throw  op 
in  his  presence  all  we  had  in  our  stomachs.  Every  day  was  marked 
by  some  unlucky  event :  we  could  not  lift  up  our  eyes  without  behold- 
ing some  ill-fated  being  tormented  in  one  way  or  other.  The  im- 
patience of  the  king  would  not  suffer  him  to  lie  in  bed.  He  was 
placed  in  an  arm-chair,  upon  casters,  and  rolled  about  all  over  the 
palace.  His  arms  rested  on  crutches.  We  followed  this  triumphal 
car  every  where,  like  unfortunate  captives  undergoing  their  punish- 
ment. The  poor  king  was  really  suffering  violent  pains,  and  the  over- 
flowing of  black  bile  caused  his  intolerable  humour." — Memoirs  of  the 
Margravine  of  Bareith,  vol.  i.  p.  148.     Edition  of  1812. 

The  great  grievance  of  the  family  appears  to  have  been  the 
concern  which  her  parents  took  as  to  Wilhelmina^s  settlement  in 
life.  She  does  not  venture  to  give  us  a  description  of  herself  in 
her  own  words,  but  she  quotes  the  expressions  of  some  of  her 
friends,  which  are  any  thing  but  flattering  to  her  beauty.  She 
was  low  in  stature,  sharp-featured,  exceedingly  plain,  and,  we 
suspect,  sUghtly  marked  with  the  small-pox :  be  this  as  it  may,  to 
provide  her  with  a  husband  seemed  to  be  the  great  object  at 
which  her  parents  zealously  aimed,  and  which  she  herself  as 
carefully  avoided.     Her  cousin  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  as 
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heir-apparent  to  the  crown  of  England,  presented  a  grand  object 
for  her  father'^s  ambition ;  but  the  match  was  broken  off  by  some 
offence  given  by  George  II.  or  his  ambassador.  Though  she 
had  never  seen  her  cousin,  she  confesses  considerable  aversion 
to  him ;  and  probably  would  have  begun  her  matrimonial  career, 
like  Mrs.  Malaprop,  by  hating  him  like  a  blackamoor.  After  the 
prince  of  Wales,  the  next  on  the  list  was  Count  Weissenfield,  a 
distant  relation  and  pensioner  of  the  king  of  Poland :  he  seems 
to  have  been  in  no  way  an  eligible  match,  as  he  is  described  as 

Koor  and  dissipated ;  but  for  some  reason  Frederick  William 
ad  set  his  heart  on  having  him  for  a  son-in-law.  Quarrels, 
faintings,  beatings,  and  threats  of  imprisonment,  produced  little 
effect  upon  the  princess  ;  at  last  the  old  king,  who  seems  to  have 
been  more  anxious  for  the  removal  of  his  daughter  than  for  her 
domestic  comfort,  introduced  a  third  suitor,  the  Margrave  of 
Schwedt.  Wilhelmina  would  now  have  been  too  glad  to  have 
fallen  back  upon  her  cousin  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  the  least  evil 
of  the  three  ;  but  her  uncle,  George  II.,  had  other  views  for  his 
son,  and  allowed  his  German  cousins  to  settle  their  disputes 
without  his  interference.  Then  followed  a  most  extraordmary 
series  of  domestic  quarrels.  Sometimes  the  king  would  lay  hold 
of  his  daughter,  and  she  would  endeavour  to  escape.  On  one 
occasion  her  governess,  Madame  de  Sonsfield,  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  princess  tripped  over  a  screen ;  she 
fell,  she  says,  between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil,  receiving  all  the 
blows  intended  either  for  herself  or  her  governess ;  till,  bemg  near 
the  hearth,  she  was  only  saved  from  her  father'*s  rage  when  her 
clothes  began  to  catch  fire.  Wilhelmina,  however,  still  held  out 
against  matrimony,  till  the  10th  of  May,  1731,  which  she  says  was 
the  most  memorable  day  of  her  life.  On  this  occasion  an  emissary 
from  the  king  visited  her  in  the  morning  before  she  had  left  her 
bed  ;  he  told  her  he  had  just  seen  her  mother  and  the  king ;  the 
former  in  tears,  the  latter  in  a  violent  passion;  that  he  had 
received  orders  to  make  immediate  preparations  for  the  wedding ; 
and  that  the  queen"*s  entreaties  were  of  no  avail.  "  The  king,"*' 
said  he,  ^^  finding  himself  thwarted,  turned  round  to  Madame  de 
Sonsfield,  and  swore,  with  the  most  bitter  imprecations,  that  he 
would  drive  her  from  the  court,  and,  as  an  example  of  his  severity, 
he  will  have  her  publicly  whipped  as  the  cause  of  your  diso- 
bedience. *  I  pity  you,"*  said  the  king  to  the  governess,  *  to  be 
oondemned  to  such  an  infamous  chastisement ;  but  it  rests  with 
the  princess  to  rescue  you  from  this  disgrace.  It  must  be  con- 
feased,  however,  that  it  will  be  a  fine  sight,  and  that  the  blood 
whieh  will  run  down  your  white  back  will  heighten  its  whiteness, 
and  be  ddightful  to  look  upon."  ^    (See  Menmrs^  vol.  i.  p.  299.) 
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The  prinoQiB  heraelf  was  to  beeonfined  in  a  iM 
was  inrormed  that  the  hones  were  ready  to  ood¥« 
Women,  howeyer,  {(enerally  manage  to  have  th 
Madame  de  Sonsfield  was  the  first  to  advise  WiUm 
sbt  in  her  purpose,  and  rrfuse  the  Polish  coant ; 
wrote  to  her  that  the  solitude  of  a  prison  was  pti 
ill-assorted  marriage.  We  fear  she  could  speak  m 
The  matter  was  at  length  compromised  hj  W  ilhdmD 
the  eldest  son  of  the  margrave  of  Bareith,  a  disti 
her  own,  and  to  whom  she  entertained  less  objectio 
others.  She  does  not  pretend  to  any  romantic  atta 
new  suitor;  indeed  it  seems,  according  to  custoi 
when  he  was  first  mentioned ;  but  by  her  own  acoo 
a  good  wife,  except  that  she  was  sometimes  jeal 
husband  seems  to  have  shown  her  as  much  kindnesi 
be  expected  from  a  German  prince  of  the  dghteenti 

To  his  son,  Prince  Fredenck,  the  king  was  even 
^^ce  coquin  Fritz  ^  was  his  common  designation, 
was  much  attached  to  his  sister,  and  they  always 
of  each  other ;  he  was,  therefore,  involved  in  her  n 
But  there  was  another  insuperable  reason  for  tb 
dislike  of  his  son.  Frederick  studied  other  subje 
and  though  his  subsequent  life  proved  his  vast  n 
yet  he  could  read  classics,  play  on  the  flute,  and  U 
the  fine  arts.  All  these  accomplishments  the  kin 
crimes :  he  believed  that  no  man  who  wrote  ven 
a  regiment.  Frederick  i^Tote  poetry,  and  his  fatln 
cal  conclusion  that  he  never  could  make  a  soldier. 

Musicians  also  were  his  detestation ;  and  once,  w 
was  sitting  in  his  dressing-gown  with  a  young  n 
lessons  on  the  flute,  he  was  obliged  to  hide  his  t< 
approach  of  his  father,  who  only  vented  his  rage  upoi 
gown,  which  he  tore  to  pieces,  and  threw  into  i 
dislike,  however,  of  the  king  to  his  son  went  to 
lengths.  Few  young  men  ever  endured  such  priva 
noyances  as  the  prince  of  Prussia.  His  father,  in 
of  passion,  attempted  to  strangle  him  with  the  cord 
curtain,  in  which  he  became  entangled.  He  pull 
which  was  round  his  son^s  neck,  and  nearly  lifte< 
ground.  The  prince  declared  to  his  sister  that  his 
saved  by  the  interference  of  the  servants.  Thot 
held  the  commission  of  a  general  officer,  his  fathi 
repeatedly  with  his  cane ;  and  when  his  son  receii 
in  silence,  he  taunted  him  as  a  coward,  telling  him, 
&ther  treated  him  so,  he  would  have  fled  from  the  c 
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patience  of  the  prince  was  at  length  worn  out,  and  he  determined 
to  take  refiige  m  England.  His  flight  was  arranged  for  a  time 
during  one  of  the  king'^s  long  marches^  when  the  party  had  halted 
for  the  night  at  a  farm-house ;  and  the  king  and  his  suite  occu- 
pied a  barn,  and  the  prince  and  his  attendants  slept  in  another  at 
some  little  distance.  Frederick's  scheme,  however,  was  betrayed, 
and  he  was  arrested  in  the  act  of  mounting  his  horse.  His  father 
had  him  and  his  friend.  Lieutenant  Katt,  tried  as  deserters  by  a 
court-martial,  and  sentence  of  death  was  recorded  against  them 
both.  The  prince  was  closely  imprisoned,  without  his  books  or 
his  flute,  or  even  a  bed ;  he  was  allowed  only  sixpence  a  day  for 
his  food  ;  and  it  seems  as  if  his  father  intended  either  to  put  him 
to  death,  or  to  compel  him  to  renounce  his  right  of  succession. 
The  queen  and  the  princesses  actually  believed  at  one  time  that 
Frederick  had  been  executed.  Whether  his  father  really  intended 
to  have  gone  so  far  cannot  now  be  proved  ;  certain  it  is  that  the 
officers  about  the  king  declared  that  as  an  electoral  prince  Fre- 
derick was  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  tried  by  his  father'^s  court ;  and  old  General  Mosel,  seeing 
the  king  greatly  enraged,  put  a  sword  into  his  hand,  and  ex- 
claimed, ^^  Sire,  slay  me,  but  spare  your  son.''*  But  if  the  king 
did  not  intend  to  take  away  his  son's  life,  he  certainly  determined 
to  wound  his  feelings  in  every  possible  way.     There  was  a  young 

E'ri  of  low  birth,  named  Doris  Bitter,  whose  company  Frederick 
kd  sought,  as  she  was  a  good  musician.  The  king  accused  her 
of  being  his  son's  mistress.  Though  he  did  not  bring  any  proof 
of  his  assertion,  he  seized  her,  and  without  a  trial  sentenced  her 
to  be  conducted  through  the  streets  by  the  common  hangman, 
and  then  publiclv  whipped  in  presence  of  his  son,  whom  he  forced 
to  attend.  While  Frederick  was  in  prison,  an  officer  of  the  court 
was  sent  to  him  on  some  message.  He  happened  to  be  dressed 
in  a  scarlet  cloak.  As  soon  as  Frederick  saw  this,  he  believed 
that  his  father  had  sent  the  executioner  to  put  him  to  the  torture. 
But  what  most  deeply  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  unfortunate  young 

Cce  was  the  tragic  end  of  his  friend  and  companion,  Lieutenant 
t.  Though  the  grandson  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Prussian  generals ;  though  the  greatest  interest  was  exerted  in 
his  favour  ;  and  though  Frederick  professed  his  willingness  to 
renounce  his  claim  to  me  throne,  in  order  to  save  his  friend,  the 
king  was  inexorable,  and  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  was 
carried  out.  A  scaflbld  was  erected  under  the  window  of  the 
prince's  prison.  Katt  was  led  forth  between  two  clergymen,  and 
with  his  last  words  addressed  the  prince,  assuring  him  of  his 
de¥oted  attachment,  and  his  willingness  to  suffer  death  for  his 
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sake.    The  prince  saw  his  friend'^s  head  roll  on  tho 
&inted  in  the  arms  of  his  attendants. 

These  events  happened  in  the  year  1730,  and  the 
receive  his  son  till  the  next  year.  In  the  year  17" 
William  died.  In  the  same  year  died  also  Charles 
of  Austria,  so  the  power  of  Germany  passed  int 
The  emperor  was  succeeded  in  his  hereditary  don 
gary  and  Silesia,  by  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa, 
whose  beauty  set  the  world  in  arms."*^  This  had  1 
some  years  before  by  the  act  of  settlement,  comma 
Pragmatic  Sanction.  The  empire,  being  elective, 
some  delay  into  the  hands  of  Charles  Albert  of 
reigned  bv  the  title  of  Charles  VII.  till  his  deati 
1745.  The  new  choice  fell  upon  the  Grand  Duke  of 
husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  known  in  history  as  Fra 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  character  of  t 
Prussia,  Sophia  Dorothea,  the  mother  of  Frederic 
From  the  oaughter  of  George  I.,  much  delicacy  < 
could  not  be  expected ;  and  we  find  her  at  first  in 
of  her  husband,  and  endeavouring  by  all  her  arts 
unkindness  towards  his  children  ;  she  does  not,  howei 
have  been  much  more  worthy  of  their  love.  The  I 
helmina  confesses  that  the  unkindness  of  her  mother 
cipal  motive  for  accepting  the  addresses  of  the  print 
Like  the  king,  she  seemed  to  prefer  the  Polish  coun 
the  young  margrave  appeared,  she  did  all  in  her  pc 
off  the  match,  although  she  had  at  first  given  her  ca 
helmina  now  found  that  the  other  ladies  of  the  court 
quecn^s  example,  and  treated  her  with  contempt : 
was  severely  tried  by  their  insolence ;  they  had  sougl 
age  while  she  was  her  mother'*s  favourite,  but  they : 
her  as  a  discarded  courtier.  She  was,  therefor 
inclined  to  leave  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  seek  an  € 
with  her  husband.  She  tells  us  she  only  publishe 
from  one  of  her  mother^s  letters,  lest  it  should  refl 
memory  :  we  give  the  extract,  but  we  confess  we  an 
divine  what  the  rest  of  the  letter  must  have  been  : — 

"  You  break  my  heart,  by  giving  me  the  most  violent  p 
in  my  life.  I  had  placed  all  my  hopes  in  you ;  but  I 
you ;  you  have  artfully  disguised  the  malice  of  your  soul,  i 
ness  of  your  sentiments.  I  repent  a  thousand  times  ovei 
I  have  had  for  you,  the  cares  I  have  taken  of  your  educa 
torments  I  have  endured  for  your  sake.  I  no  longer  ack 
for  my  daughter,  and  shall  henceforth  consider  you  as  i 
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enemyy  since  it  is  yoa  tbat  saerifiee  me  to  my  persecutors,  who  triumph 
irer  me«  Rely  on  me  no  longer.  I  tow  yoa  eternal  hatred,  and  shall 
lever  forgive  you." — Memoirs^  vol.  i.  811. 

The  Princess  Wilhelmina  draws  such  strongly  coloured  pic- 
nires,  tbat  we  begin  to  suspect  some  defect  in  her  own  powers  of 
rision ;  but  she  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  great  natural 
dnlities.  Her  mother  once,  when  she  was  a  child,  laid  a  wager 
ihat  she  could  learn  150  verses  in  an  hour.  The  lady  who 
lonbted  her  powers  replied,  **  I  will  try  her  local  memory;^  she 
Aien  wrote  down  150  names  of  her  own  invention,  to  each  of 
nrbich  a  number  was  annexed,  and  read  them  twice  over.  The 
princess  was  then  called  upon  to  repeat  them,  which  she  did 
with  little  hesitation ;  the  numbers  were  then  called  out  of  their 
order,  and  the  princess  again  succeeded  in  giving  the  names.  Her 
gieat  talent  seems  to>ve  been  for  description  or  sketching 
characters.  We  have,  in  a  few  Unes,  the  appearance  of  the  cha- 
racter and  manners  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  personages  of 
the  day.  Among  others  George  L,  Peter  the  Oreat,  and  the 
Empress  Catherine.    Of  the  first  she  says : — 

''  The  king  of  England  was  a  prince  who  valued  himself  on  his  sen- 
timents ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  had  never  applied  to  the  enlightening 
of  bis  mind.  Many  virtues,  carried  to  an  extreme,  become  vices  ;  this 
was  his  case.  He  affected  a  firmness  which  degenerated  into  harshness, 
and  a  tranquillity  which  might  be  called  indolence.  His  generosity 
extended  only  to  his  favourites  and  mistresses,  by  whom  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  governed ;  the  rest  of  mankind  were  excluded.  Since 
his  accession  to  the  crown,  his  haughtiness  had  become  insupportable. 
Two  qualities,  however,  his  equity  and  justice  "  (we  should  have  thought 
these  the  same),  '*  rendered  him  estimable.  He  was  by  no  means  an  evil- 
disposed  prince,  but  rather  constant  in  his  benevolence.  His  manners 
were  cold ;  he  spoke  little,  and  listened  only  to  puerilities/' — MemoirSf 
vol.  i.  70. 

Of  Catherine,  the  queen  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  her  husband, 
we  read:— 

''  The  czarina  was  short  and  stout,  very  tawny,  and  her  figure  was 
altogether  destitute  of  gracefulness.  Its  appearance  su£Qciently  be- 
trayed her  low  origin.  To  have  judged  by  her  attire,  one  would  have 
taken  her  for  a  German  stage  actress.  Her  robe  had  been  purchased 
at  an  old-clothes  broker's;  it  was  made  in  the  antique  fashion,  and 
heavily  laden  with  silver  and  grease.  The  front  of  her  stays  was 
adorned  with  jewels  singularly  placed — they  represented  a  double  eagle, 
badly  set,  the  wings  of  which  were  of  small  stones ;  she  wore  a  dozen 
orders,  and  as  many  portraits  of  saints,  and  relics  fastened  to  the 
facing  of  her  gown ;  so  that  when  she  walked,  the  jumbling  of  all  these 
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orders  and  portrutt,  one  agMnet  the  other,  made  a  timliliiig  noiie  I&a  a 
mole  in  hamesa. 

"  The  czar,  on  the  contrary,  was  Tery  tall  and  pretty  well  nadit 
his  face  was  handsome,  hut  his  countenance  had  something  savage  about 
it,  which  inspired  fear.  He  was  dressed  as  a  nayy  ofQcer,  and  wore  a 
plain  coat.  The  czarina,  who  spoke  Tery  had  German,  and  did  not 
well  understand  what  was  spoken  to  her  hy  the  queen,  beckoned  to  her 
fool,  and  conversed  with  her  in  Russian.  This  poor  creature  was  a 
Princess  Galitzen,  who  had  been  necessitated  to  fulfil  that  office  in 
order  to  save  her  life ;  having  been  twiioe  implicated  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  czar.*' — Memoirs^  vol.  i.  44, 

The  margravine  is  a  thorough-going  gossip,  and  the  petty  courts 
of  Germany  give  a  wonderful  fieM  for  the  exercise  of  her  peculiar 
talent.  As  Englishmen,  we  all  value  royalty :  the  dignity  of  the 
king,  the  splendour  of  his  court,  the  ceremony  with  which  roval 

Sersonages  must  be  treated,  have  all  their  value.  They  give 
ignity  to  the  executive  government,  and  teach  the  world  that 
laws  must  be  enforced  and  power  reverenced.  If,  however, 
every  county  in  England  were  a  separate  principality ;  if  every 
duke  and  marquis  were  to  be  treated  as  a  sovereign  prince,  im 
good  sense  of  England  would  soon  consider  such  idle  ceremony 
as  a  useless  burden.  The  margravine  gives  us  a  continued 
history  of  petty  sovereigns,-— a  long  detail  of  pride,  poverty,  and 
etiquette, — amusing  enough  to  the  reader,  but  tiresome  in  the 
extreme  to  those  engaged  in  the  farce.*  Tables  of  precedence 
were  multiplied  till  they  had  become  inexpUcable.  The  heir  of 
the  margrave  brought  home  his  bride,  and  she  was,  of  course,  to 
be  received  with  all  the  honours  of  expectant  sovereignty.  Bat 
she  finds  her  new  palace  cold  and  comfortless ;  numerous  servants 
in  tarnished  liveries ;  great  rooms  surrounded  with  worm-eaten 
tapestiy,  and  letting  m  the  cold  through  broken  doors  and 
cracked  wainscots.  The  dinners  were  served  with  the  greatest 
pomp  :  trumpets  sounded,  cymbals  played,  and  a  guard  attended. 
The  meal  sometimes  lasted  for  three  houiB ;  but  the  food  was  so 
badly  cooked  that  the  princess  could  not  eat  it,  and  managed^ 
with  the  help  of  her  governess,  to  have  her  food  dressed  in  her 
own  room.  These  princes  were  in  continual  want  of  money. 
Wilhelmina  and  her  husband  proposed  to  visit  the  king  of  Prussia 
at  Berlin :  they  entered  into  a  long  calculation  as  to  tne  probaMe 
expense  of  the  journey,  and  then  tried  to  prevail  on  the  old  mar- 
grave to  find  the  funds  :  he  sent  them  about  a  third  of  what  they 
required ;  and  as  they  thought  it  too  little,  the  journey  was  put  off. 
About  the  same  time,  the  governess  of  Wilhelmina  complained 
that  one  of  the  ladies  at  Bareith  took  precedence  of  her  in  going 
into  a  carriage.    The  dispute  went  oa  to  some  heigfat,  but  at 
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hsi  it  WM  settled  on  the  principle,  that  Wilhehnina  being  of  royal 
descent,  her  attendant  had  a  nght  to  a  higher  position  than  the 
wife  of  an  officer  of  a  prince  who  could  not  claim  royal  honours. 
Now,  thongh  it  is  not  fair  to  despise  a  race  of  nobility  merely  on 
aeeotmt  of  their  poverty,  yet  we  confess  we  think  the  pride  of 
these  German  barons  must  have  been  a  source  of  unmixed  vexa- 
tion to  themselves  and  their  dependants :  to  be  obliged  continually 
to  claim  respect  which  there  is  no  power  to  enforce,  to  be  con- 
stantly indebted  for  pecuniary  assistance  to  those  whom  the 
debtor  feels  it  a  duty  to  despise, — all  give  us  an  idea  of  an  un- 
sound state  of  society ;  and  while  we  look  up  with  respect  to  the 
nobility  of  England,  we  congratulate  them  and  ourselves  that 
they  are  content  with  the  titles  and  wealth  of  the  peerage, 
without  arrogating  the  state  of  royalty,  or  insisting  upon  the 
honours  of  sovereign  princes. 

But  other  misfortunes  awaited  the  Princess  Wilhehnina  at 
Bareith.  Her  governess  and  chief  friend,  Madame  de  Sonsfield, 
proposed  to  bring  with  her  to  Bareith  her  sister,  named  Flora, 
and  two  nieces,  named  La  Marwitz.  The  king  of  Prussia  dis- 
approved of  their  plan,  as  he  had  made  a  law  that  no  Prussian 
h^ess  should  marry  out  of  his  dominions ;  however,  after  many 
prtmiises,  the  king  consented.  Flora,  after  some  time,  began  to 
wish  for  a  respectable  settlement  for  herself ;  and  the  margrave, 
father-in-law  to  Wilhelmina,  began  to  think  of  her  as  a  second 
wife.  Of  this  project  La  Marwitz  informed  Wilhelmina,  who 
saw  herself  threatened  with  a  step-mother  in  the  person  of  her 
humble  dependant.  The  margrave,  though  not  fifty  years  of 
age,  seems  to  have  grown  fat  and  stupid,  and  to  have  cared  for 
little  but  wine  and  reading  Telemachus.  Flora,  who  had  but 
little  sense,  thought  only  of  her  own  advancement,  and  of  the 
precedence  which  her  marriage  would  give  her  above  her  patro- 
ness. Madame  de  Sonsfield  feared  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
expected  that  the  whole  family  would  be  imprisoned  for  life  for 
^sobedience  to  the  laws ;  so  the  whole  party  were  thrown  into 
the  most  amusing  confusion.  The  women,  however,  managed  to 
persuade  Flora  to  discard  her  princely  suitor,  and  she  wrote  to 
him  declining  his  offer  of  marriage,  but  in  such  terms>  Wilhel- 
mina tells  us,  that  she  might  still  be  of  use  to  her  patroness,  by 
holding  her  ascendancy  over  the  old  gentleman^s  affections. 
Flora  de  Sonsfield  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  to  recommend 
her,  as  she  is  described  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  She  is  only  five  feet  high.  She  is  exceedingly  corpulent,  and  lame 
in  the  left  foot ;  when  young  she  was  a  perfect  beauty,  but  her  features 
had  become  so  coarse  from  the  small-pox,  that  she  could  no  longer  be 
eoBsidBred  aasuch^  her  countenance,  howeverr  is  pr^poseesffaigY  uA 
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her  eyes  delotiyely  spaikling  and  expreniye ;  her  heal 
big  for  her  little  body,  gives  her  a  dwarfish  appearanof 
however,  is  not  remarkable :  her  manners  are  gracefulj 
prove  her  acquaintance  with  high  life.  Her  heart  is  exti 
gentle  and  accommodating ;  and,  in  one  word,  her  charaol 
ished ;  bat  Heaven  has  not  blessed  her  with  intellect :  al 
certain  fashionable  routine  that  veils  this  deficiency,  whi^ 
found  out  in  private  intercourse.  She  had  been  struck 
vantageous  offers  of  the  margrave,  and  overcome  by  1 
ambition  ;  and  the  narrowness  of  her  understanding  had 
from  foreseeing  the  consequences." — Memoirs^  ii.  177. 

Having  thus  described  the  near  relations  of  the  hei 
we  now  come  to  the  leading  character  of  the  histoi 
the  Great.  He  was  certainly  a  m*eat  man  in  one 
word :  he  possessed  a  greater  vanety  of  talents  thai 
to  the  lot  of  a  single  individual ;  he  fully  inherited 
taste  for  war ;  and  during  a  long  reign  of  nearly  foi 
and  during  violent  commotions,  battles,  and  siegei 
himself  a  consummate  master  of  the  art.  His  litera; 
also  very  uncommon  for  a  king  and  a  soldier :  like  € 
left  us  the  history  of  his  own  campaigns;  but  Gsesar  c 
to  be  a  warrior  and  historian,  Frederick  attempted 
species  of  literature.  Fifteen  volumes  of  his  posthi 
in  French,  contain  poems,  letters,  history,  essays 
morals,  and  infidelity.  He  made  himself  acquain 
most  distinguished  literary  men  of  his  time ;  and  w 
volumes  of  his  correspondence  with  D^Alembert, 
Voltaire.  He  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise  in  answer 
velli's  Art  of  Gh)veming  by  Deceit.  In  this  he  lay 
first  principle,  that  a  lung  holds  office  for  the  benefit 
jects.  This  is  certainly  a  strong  sentiment  for 
monarch,  and  it  is  one  on  which  Frederick  did  nol 
He  certainly  was  capable  of  strong  acts  of  tyrannica 
would  sometimes  hear  a  cause  which  had  been  decid< 
did  not  approve  of  what  had  been  done,  he  would  re 
cision  and  degrade  the  judge.  He  played  the  king 
he  acted  strenuously  and  on  his  own  judgment,  with 
from  his  ministers,  whose  duty  he  believed  it  to  be  tc 
and  not  to  question  them.  By  this  means  he  certaii 
great  empire;  he  made  the  power  of  Prussia  i 
foreigners;  and  where  the  laws  were  defective,  he  m 
to  suit  the  exigency  of  the  times.  His  people  ad\ 
his  care;  and  if  he  were  arbitrary,  it  was  generally  be 
posed  he  was  acting  for  the  pubUc  good.  But  w 
quaUties,  which  maraud  admire,  and  which  stamp  1 
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of  the  king,  Frederick,  like  his  father,  was,  we  fear,  a  very  bad 
man  in  private  life.  He  treated  his  wife  ill.  Constrained  to  marry, 
when,  like  his  sister,  he  had  no  thoughts  of  marriage,  he  had  no 
fancy  for  the  princess  of  Brunswick  &vem,  whom  his  father  had 
selected  for  him  ;  he  says  himself,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister, — 

"  Until  this  time  my  fate  has  been  mild.  I  have  lived  pleasantly  in 
my  garrison:  my. flute,  my  books,  and  the  company  of  some  kind 
friends,  have  made  my  life  tolerable ;  aud  they  would  compel  me  to 
abandon  this  tranquillity,  and  to  marry  the  Princess  de  Bevern,  whom 
I  do  not  know.  They  have  extorted  a  consent  from  me  which  has  occa- 
sioned me  much  uneasiness.  Must  one  suffer  for  ever  these  tyrannies 
without  the  hope  of  a  change  ?  *' 

The  queen,  his  mother,  adds  at  the  same  time : — 

**  The  princess  is  handsome,  but  as  vulgar  as  a  basket- woman  ;  she 
has  not  the  least  education.  I  don't  know  how  my  son  will  reconcile 
himself  to  this  young  ape." — Memoirs^  ii.  28. 

The  consequence  was,  Frederick  neglected  his  wife  ;  he  passed 
his  time  at  Sans  Souci  S  and  the  queen  lived  at  a  palace  at  some 
distance.  He  visited  her  occasionally,  and  dined  at  her  table, 
but  generally  left  the  room  without  addressing  a  word  to  her.  He 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  absorbed  in  business.  All  letters  or 
applications  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
addressed  to  himself ;  he  always  read  these  himself,  and  wrote  a 
few  words  on  each,  from  which  his  secretaries  gathered  the  answer 
they  were  to  make.  He  kept  four  private  secretaries :  they  were 
obliged  to  remain  unmarried,  and  in  a  kind  of  honourable  im- 
prisonment, as  they  were  never  allowed  to  mix  in  society,  lest  they 
should  divulge  any  of  the  royal  secrets ;  they  were  obliged  to  be  in 
continual  attendance,  and  probably  an  attempt  at  resignation 
would  have  led  to  the  forfeiture  of  life  or  perpetual  imprisonment. 
In  religion  Frederick  was  a  blasphemous  infidel ;  his  essays  on 
religion  contain  the  most  determined  and  shocking  infidelity  that 
can  well  be  imagined.  In  early  life  he  had  made  some  pro- 
fession of  religion.  Katt  declared  that  he  had  seen  several  essays 
on  religious  subjects  by  him,  in  which  he  maintained  the  doctrines 
of  Calvin*,     His  father,  who  hated  Calvinism,  sent  several  theo- 

^  This  palace  derives  its  name  from  a  tomb  which  Frederick  had  erected  for 
himself  near  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  gardens.  It  was  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
Flora,  and  bore  the  inscription, — 

Ici  je  serai 
Sans  Souci. 
The  large  letters  caught  the  eyes  of  passengers,  ard  gave  a  name  to  this  celebrated 
palace,  which  conveys  a  meaning  exactly  opposite  to  that  which  the  king  intended. 
*  See  Ranke,  vol.  i.  p.  317* 
VOL.  XII. — 2^0,  XX/V. — DEC.  1849.  'E*  ^ 
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logians  to  argue  with  his  sod,  who  was  then  in  prison ;  and  after 
several  disputations  the  prince  declared  that  whichever  were  the 
true  view  of  Scripture,  neither  one  nor  the  other  was  worth  a 
martyrdom.     We  suspect  that  he  always  disliked  religion  itself, 
as  well  as  his  father^s  sermons,  and  only  wanted  the  tuition  of  his 
friend  Voltaire  to  render  him  an  unbeliever,  if  not  an  atheist. 
The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits ;  and  if  philosophy  could  render 
him  a  just  judge,  or  a  love  of  public  applause  could  lead  him  to 
generous  actions,  we  cannot  expect  that  it  could  either  change 
his  heart  or  give  him  a  motive  for  serving  God,  whose  Word  he 
slighted  and  whose  religion  he  abhorred. 

He  is  said  to  have  had  hereditary  claims  to  Silesia :  they  had 
certainly  lain  dormant  for  a  very  long  period.  His  first  act  was 
to  seize  upon  this  province,  and  he  thus  involved  Europe  in  wars 
which  lasted  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  How  far  such 
an  act  is  justifiable,  even  on  philosophic  principles,  is  not  for  us 
to  determine.  We  should  think,  on  Christian  principles,  there 
can  be  no  question  upon  the  subject.  As  soon,  however,  as  Silesia 
was  in  his  possession,  he  justified  his  holding  it  on  Protestant  prin- 
ciples. He  cannot,  he  says,  cede  the  province  to  Maria  Theresa, 
because  it  would  be  betraying  his  Protestant  subjects  into  the 
hands  of  the  Pope.  Now,  as  God  overrules  evil  for  good, 
Frederick  was  certainly  an  instrument  in  his  hands  for  promoting 
religious  liberty.  No  prince  ever  more  firmly  held  or  more  stre- 
nuously supported  the  principles  of  universal  toleration.  In  his 
letters  to  V  oltaire  we  have  a  long  correspondence  on  the  subject 
of  a  young  man  named  Etallonde,  who  had  been  persecuted  in 
Switzerland,  and  whom  Voltaire  sent  into  Prussia.  Frederick 
calls  him  "  DivusEtallon  dus,''  and  writes  of  him  as  a  martyr.  We 
believe,  however,  that  this  conduct  did  not  proceed  from  any  love 
of  truth  or  religion  ;  he  saw  the  frightful  evils  of  Papal  tyranny, 
and  the  inquisition,  and  these  he  was  determined  to  oppose  at  all 
hazards.  His  religious  liberality  and  his  determination  to  over- 
throw every  persecuting  power  reminds  us  of  King  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who  passed  the  first  act  of  toleration  on  record  :  "  There- 
fore I  make  a  decree,  that  every  people,  nation,  and  language, 
which  speak  any  thing  amiss  against  the  Grod  of  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abednego,  shall  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  their  houses 
made  a  dunghill.'' 

The  sayings  and  sentiments  of  a  great  man  are  matter  of  inte- 
rest to  general  readers ;  we  shall,  therefore,  give  a  few  of  these 
extracted  from  his  writings.  On  the  subject  of  Capital  Punish- 
ment, which  is  now  so  much  discussed,  he  says  : — 

"  It  is  very  wrong  that  judges  should  be  in  haste  in  pronouncing 
sentence  ;  and  it  is  better  to  allow  a  guilty  man  to  escape  than  to  destroy 
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one  who  is  innocent.  HoweTer,  I  am  quite  convinced  by  experience, 
that  it  is  not  proper  to  neglect  any  of  the  restraints  by  which  men  are 
governed  ;  I  mean,  rewards  or  punishments  :  and  there  are  cases  where 
atrocity  of  crime  calls  down  the  severity  of  the  law.  Murderers  and 
incendiaries,  for  example,  deserve  the  punishment  of  death,  because 
they  have  assumed  a  tyrannical  power  over  the  lives  and  property  of 
others.  I  believe  that  perpetual  imprisonment  is  in  effect  a  more  cruel 
punishment  than  death ;  but  it  is  not  so  striking  as  that  which  is  done 
before  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  because  spectacles  of  this  kind  make 
more  impression  than  any  description  of  the  miseries  which  those  endure 
who  languish  in  a  dungeon.*' — Oeuvres  Post,  de  Fred.,  vol.  xii.  p.  344. 
Ed.  Berlin,  1789. 

He  had  evidently  a  great  dislike  to  the  English  language  :-— 

*'  As  England  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  the  Saxons,  the 
Danes,  and  the  Normans,  the  language,"  he  says,  "  is  a  jargon 
formed  of  a  mixture  of  these ;  and  it  is,  at  least,  as  coarse  as  any  of 
its  component  parts.  At  the  revival  of  literature  England,  being 
always  jealous  of  France,  aspired  to  the  production  of  authors,  and  the 
improvement  of  her  language ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  she  appropriated 
such  terms  from  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  as  she  judged  necessary. 
She  had  her  celebrated  writers,  but  they  could  not  soften  her  sharp 
sounds,  which  grate  upon  the  ears  of  foreigners  :  other  idioms  lose  by 
translation,  but  English  idioms  alone  are  gainers.  I  once  heard  the 
question  proposed  by  some  literary  men,  '  What  language  did  the  ser- 
pent speak  in  Paradise  V  *  It  must  have  been  English,'  was  the 
fcply*  *  ^or  the  serpent  hissed.*  You  may  take  this  bad  joke  for  what 
it  is  worth." — vol.  xiii.  p.  393. 

Frederick  honoured  the  memory  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard  of 
Grenoble,  one  of  the  knights  of  Francis  the  First  of  France.  His 
motto  was,  ^'  Sans  pern*  et  sans  reproche.^^  Frederick  instituted 
the  order  of  knighthood  called  from  his  name,  with  the  motto  of 
his  hero,  and  a  sword  surmounted  by  a  crown  of  laurels.  The 
knights  were  twelve  in  number,  generally  his  own  near  relations 
or  neighbouring  princes :  each  knight  assumed  a  particular  title 
of  virtue  on  his  admission  to  the  order.  One  was  named  the 
Chaste,  another  the  Temperate,  another  the  Stout-hearted; 
Frederick  assumed  the  surname  of  the  Constant.  Besides  the 
ordinary  duties  of  chivalry,  the  object  of  the  order  was  to  improve 
military  science,  to  study  the  tactics  and  campaigns  of  ancient 
heroes,  to  lay  up  a  store  of  brilliant  points  and  military  problems. 
It  is,  p^haps,  to  this  institution  we  owe  some  of  the  treatises  on 
military  science,  which  Frederick  has  left  behind  him.  (See 
Post.  WorkSy  vol.  xiii.  p.  ^367.) 

It  is  extraordinary  that  Frederick,  though  despotic  at  home, 
should  have  been  opposed  to  royal  power  in  the  government  of 
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other  nations.     He  thus  writes  of  Lord  Bute  and  the  English 
political  system  of  that  day : — 

**  It  18  the  Scotchman  Bute  who  governs  the  king  and  the  kiogdom. 
Like  those  evil  spirits  of  whom  we  hear  so  much,  but  whom  we  never 
see,  he  envelopes  his  operations  in  the  deepest  darkness ;  his  emissaries 
and  creatures  are  the  springs  by  which  he  moves  the  political  machine 
according  to  his  own  will.  His  system  is  that  of  the  ancient  Tories,  who 
assert  that  the  happiness  of  England  requires  that  the  king  should  en- 
joy despotic  power ;  and  that,  far  from  forming  alliances  with  the  conti- 
nental powers,  Great  Britain  ought  to  confine  herself  to  the  object  of 
extending  her  commercial  interests.  He  looks  on  Paris  as  Cato  the 
censor  did  on  Carthage  ;  and  if  he  had  all  the  French  vessels  together, 
he  would  crush  them  at  one  blow.  Imperious  and  harsh  in  his  govern- 
ment, unscrupulous  in  the  use  of  his  means,  his  mismanagement  throws 
him  back  upon  his  obstinacy.  To  carry  out  his  grand  schemes,  this 
minister  has  introduced  corruption  into  the  lower  house.  A  million 
sterling  which  the  nation  pays  annually  to  the  king  for  the  support  of 
the  civil  list,  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  venality  of  members 
of  parliament.  This  sum,  which  is  intended  to  support  the  royal 
family,  the  court,  and  the  ambassadors,  is  employed  every  year  in  de- 
priving the  nation  of  its  energy.  And  George  the  Third  has  no  means 
of  supporting  his  royal  dignity  in  London,  except  500,000  crowns 
which  he  draws  from  his  electorate  of  Hanover." 

This  we  do  not  believe;  but,  with  more  truth  and  great 
sagacity,  Frederick  proceeds  to  show,  that 

"  Want  of  money  had  led  Lord  Bute  to  attempt  the  taxation  of  the 
American  colonies ;  and  that  the  result  would  be  the  destruction  of 
British  power  over  the  States." — vol.  iv.  p.  148. 

The  admirers  of  Frederick  the  Second  compare  him  with 
Philip  of  Macedon ;  and  there  are,  certainly,  many  points  of  simi- 
larity both  in  their  characters  and  circumstances.  Both  were 
the  means  of  raising  a  small  kingdom  to  the  rank  of  a  powerful 
nation ;  both  were  skilful  masters  of  the  art  of  war ;  and  both 
gave  great  attention  to  financial  affairs ;  both  could  combine  the 
characters  of  the  lion  and  the  fox ;  and  both,  while  studiously 
endeavouring  to  amass  wealth,  were  ready  to  spend  it  to  the  last, 
in  order  to  carry  out  their  objects.  Philip  was  a  generous 
enemy,  and  after  the  battle  of  Cheronaea,  refused  to  destroy 
Athens,  because,  he  said,  that  as  he  had  fought  for  glory,  and  had 
obtained  it  from  the  Athenians,  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  destroy 
a  city  which  had  given  him  his  object.  Frederick  could  treat  a 
treacherous  enemy  with  equal  magnanimity,  as  he  proved  in  the 
case  of  Augustus  the  Third,  king  of  Poland. 

The  two  monarchs  are  remarkable  for  their  appreciation  of 
literature.  Philip's  letter  to  the  Athenians  is  a  masterpiece  of 
powerful  and  concise  argument;  and  he  congratulates  himself 
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less  on  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  his  dominions,  than  on  the  fact 
that  Aristotle  should  be  the  tutor  to  his  son.  It  is  remarkable 
that  both  these  great  men  should  have  come  in  contact  with  the 
most  powerful  intellects  of  their  day ;  and  though  the  terms  on 
which  they  met  were  exactly  opposite,  yet,  in  each  case,  the  cele- 
brity of  the  king  is  increased  by  his  proximity  to  contemporary 
genius.  Philip^s  great  enemy  was  Demosthenes  ;  Frederick'^B 
chief  friend  was  Voltaire.  Philip  would  willingly  have  pursued 
his  plans  in  secret,  his  object  was  personal  and  national  aggran- 
dizement ;  and  could  Macedon  have  risen  in  the  scale  of  nations, 
and  Philip  have  gained  over  the  Grecian  colonies  on  his  coast  one 
by  one,  he  would  have  allowed  matters  to  remain  very  quiet,  and 
would  have  felt  satbfied  in  his  own  persevering  improvement  of 
his  country.  But  the  overwhelming  genius  of  a  single  orator, 
while  it  marred  many  of  his  favourite  schemes  for  the  moment, 
has  immortalized  his  actions,  and  involuntarily  shed  a  lustre  upon 
his  whole  history.  Frederick  had  his  flatterers,  as  all  great  men 
have ;  but  we  doubt  if  any  of  them  has  given  him  so  high  a  cha- 
racter for  heroism  as  Demosthenes  has  given  to  Philip.  He 
describes  him  as  struggling  against  bad  fortune,  repainng  his 
disasters  in  one  place  by  his  successes  in  another ;  wmtering  in 
the  open  air  amidst  the  snows  of  Thrace  ;  exposing  his  person  in 
every  encounter,  bruised  in  his  thigh,  his  eye  transpierced  with 
an  arrow,  yet  eager  to  sacrifice  whatever  remained  of  his  body, 
and  of  his  life,  provided  he  may  accomplish  his  purpose  and 
secure  his  renown.  Philip  at  one  time  patronized  Theopompus, 
the  Ghian,  as  his  friend  and  historian  ;  but  on  some  trifling  cause 
of  quarrel,  the  historian  endeavoured  to  blacken  the  reputation  of 
his  patron,  by  accusing  him  of  the  most  disgraceful  crimes. 
Frederick,  before  his  quarrel  with  Voltaire,  has  left  us  several 
volumes  of  his  correspondence  with  him.  Mutual  flattery  is  the 
staple  commodity  of  these.  We  give  a  few  specimens.  In  a 
letter,  dated  the  4th  of  September,  17499  the  king  thus  con- 
cludes an  invitation  to  Prussia : — 

''  Finally,  you  are  like  the  white  elephant,  for  which  the  king  of 
Persia  and  the  Great  Mogul  go  to  war,  and  with  whose  name  they  in- 
crease their  titles  when  they  are  happy  enough  to  possess  him.  If  you 
come  here,  you  shall  see  at  the  head  of  mine,  Frederick,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  king  of  Prussia,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  possessor  of  Voltaire," 
&c.  &c. 

That  Voltaire  could  repay  his  patron  in  kind  we  see  from  many 
of  his  letters.     Thus,  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1775,  he  writes: — 

"  Your  letter  is  a  masterpiece  of  reason,  wit,  good  taste,  and  kind- 
ness ; " 
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then  in  verse  he  adds : — 

'^  It  is  the  sage  who  instructs  us,  The  hero  who  civilizes  us.  Nothing 
so  fine  has  been  produced  upon  Parnassus  or  in  the  Church,  &c.  &c. ' 
— Post,  Works f  viii.  317. 

In  the  same  year  he  writes : — 

**  You  overwhelm  me  with  kindness.  Your  mi^esty  changes  the  last 
miseries  of  my  life  into  brighter  days." 

Then,  after  a  few  lines,  he  adds  in  verse : — 

**  Who  is  this  astonishing  Proteus  ?  One  would  say  that  he  held  the 
lyre  of  Apollo.  When  I  run  to  hear,  and  flatter  myself  with  delight,  I 
find  that  it  is  the  bloody  armour  of  Mars  that  he  bears.  Let  us  then 
examine  the  hero. — But,  no:  he  is  Plato,  he  is  Lucian^  he  is  Cicero; 
and  if  he  pleased,  he  could  be  Epicurus,  &c.  &c." — Post,  Workt^ 
viii.  296. 

The  friendship,  however,  of  these  literary  allies  ended  in  a 
grievous  contention,  and  each  had  recourse  to  his  natural  wea- 
pons,— Frederick  to  his  power,  Voltaire  to  his  wit.  Frederick 
ordered  Voltaii^e'^s  Akakia  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman  in  pre- 
sence of  its  author,  and  Voltaire  revenged  himself  by  a  series  of 
lampoons. 

In  all  that  we  have  read  or  quoted  on  the  subject  of  King 
Frederick  and  his  family,  we  cannot  help  remarking  the  great 
want  of  any  thing  like  religion.  From  the  great  patron  of  Pro- 
testantism something  might  have  been  expected;  and  though 
B*anke  intimates  that  the  king  was  opposed  to  priestcraft,  and  not 
to  religion,  we  cannot  help  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  was 
nieither  more  nor  less  than  a  disciple  of  Voltaire.  His  own 
writings  contain  the  best  key  to  his  sentiments ;  and  these  are 
melancholy  proofs,  that  when  man  sets  up  his  own  reason  as  his 
idol,  he  goes  more  and  more  astray  from  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  his  ways.  In  his  father,  Frederick  William,  we  might  have 
expected  to  find  some  serious  thought ;  though  sadly  mistaken  as 
to  the  government  of  his  family,  yet  he  certainly  endeavoured  to 
bring  religious  truth  before  their  minds :  his  long  sermons,  his 
tedious  chaplains,  his  acknowledgment  of  the  vanity  of  the  world, 
might  have  led  us  to  suppose,  that  he  had  some  right  feeling  as  to 
his  state  before  God;  and  that  at  the  hour  of  his  extremity,  his 
hopes  for  eternity  might  have  been  found  placed  on  the  true 
foundation  of  the  sinner^s  confidence.  But,  alas !  this  is  not  the 
case  ;  his  daughter  Wilhelmina,  who  is  so  fond  of  minute  details, 
gives  us  a  lamentable  account  of  his  death-bed  scene,  which  she 
describes  as  melancholy  and  heroic. 
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''  He  bad  been  yery  ill  tbe  wbole  night  tllrougb.  At  seven  in  the 
morning,  he  caused  himself  to  be  drawn  in  his  rolling  chair  to  the  apart- 
ment of  the  queen,  who  was  still  asleep,  not  believing  him  so  danger- 
ously ill.  '  Rise,'  said  he  to  her;  '  I  have  but  a  few  hours  to  live :  I 
wish  to  have,  at  least,  the  satisfaction  of  dying  in  your  arms/  ....  He 
said  to  the  prince  of  Anholt>  '  You  are  the  oldest  of  my  generals,  and 
you  deserve  to  have  my  best  horse.'  He  ordered  it  immediately  to  be 
brought.  And  seeing  the  prince-royal  affected,  *  It  is  the  lot  of  man,' 
said  he ;  'we  must  all  pay  the  tribute  to  nature.'  But,  apprehensive 
lest  his  firmness  might  be  shaken  by  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  those 
who  were  present,  he  signified  to  them  to  withdraw,  and  gave  orders  to 
all  his  servants  to  wear  a  new  livery  which  he  had  caused  to  be  made 
for  them,  and  that  his  regiment  should  wear  a  new  uniform."  (The 
ruling  passion  here  was  strong  in  death.)  "The  queen  then  entered  ; 
she  had  scarcely  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  room,  when  the 
king  fainted  away  :  he  was  immediately  put  to  bed,  when,  by  means  of 
the  efforts  employed,  he  was  restored  to  his  senses.  Looking  around 
him,  and  seeing  the  servants  in  their  new  dresses,  he  said,  '  Vanity  of 
vanities,  all  is  vanity.'  Then  addressing  his  first  physician,  he  asked 
him  if  his  end  was  near :  the  physician  having  informed  him  that  he 
had  still  half  an  hour  to  live,  he  asked  for  a  looking-glass ;  and  having 
looked  at  himself  in  it,  he  smiled  and  said,  '  I  am  very  much  changed ; 
I  shall  cut  a  very  ugly  appearance  when  dying.'  He  reiterated  his 
question  to  the  physicians ;  and  on  their  telling  him  that  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  had  elapsed,  and  that  his  pulse  was  ascending, '  So  much  the  bet- 
ter,' he  answered ;  '  I  shall  soon  return  to  nothing.'  They  then  wished 
that  two  clergymen  might  enter  to  pray  with  him,  but  he  told  them 
that  he  knew  all  they  had  to  say,  and  that  they  might  therefore  with- 
draw. He  became  weaker  and  weaker,  and  at  last  expired  at  midday." 
— Memoir Sf  vol.  ii.  841. 

When  Wilhelmina  describes  the  death-bed  of  her  father-in-law, 
the  margrave  of  Bareith,  she  gives  us  an  equally  unhappy  picture 
of  the  low  state  of  religion  among  the  German  Protestants  of 
that  day : — 

<'  One  day«  when  we  were  at  table,  a  message  was  brought  us  from 
the  margrave's,  that  he  was  in  the  last  agony.  We  found  him  stretched 
on  a  sofa ;  he  had  been  seized  with  a  suffocation  which  brought  him  to 
the  verge  of  the  grave,  and  his  pulse  was  like  that  of  a  person  at  the 
point  of  death*  He  looked  at  us  without  saying  a  word.  An  ecclesiastic 
was  sent  for,  but  he  appeared  displeased  at  this.  The  priest  delivered 
a  very  fine  exhortation  to  him  on  tbe  state  in  which  he  was ;  told  him 
he  was  on  the  point  of  appearing  before  God  to  render  an  account  of  his 
actions ;  and  advised  him  to  humble  himself  to  his  holy  will,  and  he 
would  receive  courage  to  look  on  death  with  fortitude.  *  I  have  ad- 
ministered justice,*  said  he  to  the  priest ;  *  I  have  been  charitable  to  the 
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poor ;  I  have  never  been  guilty  of  debauchery  with  women ;  I  have  dis- 
charged the  duty  of  a  just  and  equitable  prince  ;  1  have  nothing  to  re- 
proach myself  with ;  and  I  can  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  God  with 
confidence.'    '  We  are  all  sinners,'  replied  the  almoner ;  '  and  the  most 
righteous  of  us  all  sins  seven  times  a  day.'    *  When  we  have  done  all 
that  is  commanded  us,  we  are  still  unprofitable  servants.'    We  all  re- 
marked that  he  was  displeased  with  this  discourse :  he  repeated  more 
vehemently  still :  *  No  ;  I  have  to  reproach  myself  with  nothing ;  my 
people  may  weep  for  me  as  their  father.'   He  preserved  silence  for  some 
moments,  after  which  he  begged  us  to  withdraw.    The  privy  councillors 
came  next ;  he  made  them  a  long  harangue,  in  which  he  detailed  all  the 
obligations  which  the  country  was  under  to  him,  and  repeated  nearly 
what  he  had  said  to  the  clergyman.   He  recommended  them  strongly  to 
have  the  good  of  their  country  always  at  heart,  and  to  be  attached  to 
their  new  master ;  after  which  he  took  his  last  leave  of  them.     He  had 
sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  take  leave  of  his  whole  court,  from  the 
prime  minister  to  the  lowest  of  his  domestics.  I  was  very  much  affected : 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  ostentation  in  his 
proceedings  ;  for  he  carefully  pointed  out  to  all  of  them  the  care  which 
he  had  always  taken  for  the  good  of  his  country.    It  will  be  afterwards 
seen  that  he  did  not  think  himself  dying,  and  that  all  this  was  merely 
theatrical.  At  the  end  of  this  melancholy  ceremony,  however,  he  became 
extremely  weak :  when  it  was  over,  he  begged  us  to  withdraw." — Memoirs 
iL  245. 

The  poor  old  margrave  died  in  a  few  days,  apparently  much  in 
the  same  state. 

As  our  object  is  rather  to  delineate  the  religion  and  morals  of 
mankind  than  to  describe  their  wars  or  enter  into  their  political 
intrigues,  we  have  been  led  away  from  the  subject  more  immedi- 
ately before  us,  to  which  we  now  return.  Professor  Banke  is  a  true 
German  :  he  is  indefatigable  in  research ;  he  gives  us  his  autho- 
rities from  the  times  of  which  he  writes ;  and  as  we  have  no 
means  of  consulting  them,  we  must  assume  that  he  quotes  cor- 
rectly. His  object  is  to  lay  before  his  readers  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  House  of  Brandenburg.  After  a  short  sketch  of  the 
early  electors  he  begins  with  the  grandfather  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  continues  his  history  through  the  first  ten  years  of 
Frederick's  reign,  concluding  with  a  few  chapters  on  the  eharacter 
of  the  king,  and  the  improvements  introduced  in  his  reign.  The 
laws  of  Prussia  were  one  great  object  of  his  care,  and  Professor 
Bankers  account  of  the  legal  reforms  is  highly  interesting.  In  the 
sixth  year  of  his  reign  he  undertook  to  draw  up  a  code  of  civil 
laws ;  and  in  this  task  he  was  assisted  by  his  legal  adviser,  Samuel 
Cocceji :  this  code,  however,  was  soon  superseded.  Frederick's 
chief  success  as  a  reformer  was  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
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and  to  this  he  always  gave  the  greatest  attention.  He  preferred 
corporal  punishment  to  fines,  as  more  summary  and  less  injurious 
to  the  revenue,  as  fines  tended  to  impoverish  the  tax-payers. 

He  ordered  a  new  scale  of  fees  for  legal  certificates  and  bills  of 
sale,  which  ignorant  or  corrupt  magistrates  had  raised  to  an 
exorbitant  price,  and  which  tbey  enforced  with  the  stick.  He 
appointed  Cocceji  controller-general  of  the  courts,  with  power  to 
revise  all  proceedings,  and  if  he  thought  a  cause  unjustly  decided, 
to  bring  it  before  the  king  in  council.  He  abolished  appeals  to 
the  imperial  tribunal,  and  references  to  foreign  lawyers,  whom  it 
had  been  usual  for  the  judges  to  consult  in  difficult  cases.  By 
Gocceji'^s  advice  the  office  of  attorneys  was  abolished,  and  the  num- 
ber of  barristers  limited,  and  they  were  obliged  to  confine  their  prac- 
tice to  one  court.  Every  precaution  was  used  to  prevent  delay,  as 
Cocceji  declared  it  was  better  that  the  debtor  should  sufier,  than 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  ruin  his  creditor  on  pretence  of  pro- 
tecting himself.  (Our  law  courts  might  take  a  hint  from  this 
maxim.)  An  ordinance  was  also  issued  calling  upon  judges  and 
lawyers  to  make  a  return  of  the  suits  then  pending,  the  length  of 
time  they  had  been  before  the  court,  and  the  reasons  which  pre- 
vented their  being  decided.     The  result  was  as  follows : — 

"  In  May,  1747,  Cocceji  announced  with  no  little  satisfaction  that  a 
lawsuit  between  the  court  of  exchequer  and  certain  nobles  touching 
certain  boundaries,  that  had  lasted  more  than  200  years,  and  filled  above 
seventy  volumes  of  manuscript,  had  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  satis- 
factory  to  the  parties  mainly  by  the  industry  of  Jarriges  and  Fiirst.  In 
this  manner  they  worked  during  the  whole  year.  In  January,  1748, 
Cocceji  reckoned  that,  during  the  past  year,  1600  old,  and  684  new  suits 
bad  been  before  the  court  in  Stettin  ;  and  800  old,  and  310  new,  in 
Coslin.  All  the  old  cases  had  been  decided  ;  and  of  the  new  ones,  only 
183  remained  outstanding  in  Stettin,  and  169  in  Coslin.  '  Your  Majesty 
perceives,'  exclaimed  Cocceji,  *  what  can  be  done  by  courts  of  justice 
presided  over  by  learned  and  upright  men.*  " — Ranke,  vol.  iii.  371. 

In  Frederick'^s  arrangements  there  was  one  element  of  the 
feudal  system  which  he  left  unchanged,  and  which  has  led  to  half 
the  revolutions  of  Europe :  while  he  gave  distinct  privileges  to 
peasants  and  nobles,  he  left  the  impassable  barrier  between  them 
unbi*oken.  The  nobleman  must  be  a  land-owner,  the  peasant  a 
farmer,  and  the  burgher  a  merchant.  The  burgher  was  not 
allowed  to  invest  his  capital  in  land,  for  fear  of  withdrawing  it 
from  trade ;  and  the  peasant  could  not  become  a  landed  proprietor, 
because  his  birth  disqualified  him  from  holding  the  commission 
of  an  ofl&cer.  These  distinctions,  like  those  of  the  patricians  and 
plebeians  at  Borne,  must  always  give  rise  to  jealousies  and  dis- 
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to  spilt  into  fiuTtioos,  without  legal  distinctioiis  to  I 
doing  so.  If  a  law  were  piswfd  in  En^and  that  « 
the  eotmties  north  of  the  Trent  must  wear  a  white] 
man  to  the  sooth  a  Mack  one,  two  new  CictionB  wok 
created,  and  the  streets  of  London  wooM  be  an  ai 
trial  of  strength.  Though  England  possessea  an  ai 
the  poorest  man  in  the  kingdom  may  rise  to  becomi 
it ;  and  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  a  man,  whose  J 
trade,  from  rising  to  be  a  general  officer  or  a  biahon 

To  prerent  the  rerival  of  old  dispotea,  Frederick 
no  nobleman  should  be  called  upon  to  prore  his  tith 
further  back  than  1740 ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  gif 
new  provinces  a  sovemment  according  to  the  habil 
of  the  people.  Frederick  William  had  long  ago  | 
provements  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  which  his  i 
with  the  greatest  seal.  Vast  tracts  of  land  were  i 
orders,  ana  families  who  understood  spinning  were  c 
settle.  He  considered  it  a  fortunate  discovery,  th 
predecessors  imported  yam,  he  imported  the  mei 
To  his  manufacturing  families  he  allotted  a  houai 
and  the  grass  of  two  cows;  and  reckoned  that  h 
settle  a  Uiousand  fiunilies  in  the  year.  He  encoi 
layers  who  came  to  Berlin  to  remain  in  his  dominion 
employment  for  them.  When  he  found  his  coIonistE 
(as  a  transplanted  race  usually  are),  he  comforted 
though  the  first  generation  are  not  worth  much,  thes 
would  improve.  The  local  governments  were  allow 
to  themselves  the  ri^t  of  regulating  the  number  c 
each  branch  ;  and  if  they  increased  too  much  in  an 
lity,  they  were  sent  without  appeal  into  the  next  pro 
we  have  an  instance  of  the  singular  combination  of 
and  despotism  which  characterizes  all  the  acts  of  I 
Great. 

All  this,  and  much  more,  will  be  read  with  interes 
by  far  the  most  agreeable  portion  of  the  book.  W 
knowledge  of  tactics ;  and  the  dry  details  of  ski 
enffagementSi  in  which  the  Prussians  are  one  day  vie 
defeated  the  next,  is  matter  of  little  curiosity  to  us. 
ourselves,  therefore,  little  able  to  appreciate  either  th 
details  or  the  king's  narrative  of  his  own  exploits ; 
rather  inclined  to  sympathize  with  Gil  Bias,  when  he 
the  old  colonel,  and  thought  himself  safe,  if,  in  ui 
master  and  taking  off  his  leg,  he  could  escape  with 
and  a  siege.     Again,  politick  manoeuvring  is  as  littl 
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to  the  generality  of  readers  as  military  tactics ;  and  it  has  this 
disadvantage,  that  the  accounts  are  less  likely  to  be  properly 
authenticated.  What  George  II.  or  his  advisers  desired  to  do  ; 
what  Charles  VI.  or  Maria  Theresa  would  have  done  if  they 
could,  and  what  they  pretended  to  do  in  order  to  conceal  their  real 
intentions,  are  to  us  matters  extremely  apocryphal,  and  for  this 
obvious  reason, — diplomacy  is  the  art  of  concesJment ;  the  politi- 
cian has  always  reversed  the  principle  «of  the  philosopher,  and 
instead  of  wishing  that  others  should  know  what  he  knows,  his 
maxim  is, 

''  Si  sciat  hoc  alter,  scire  tuum  nihil  est," 

We  do  not  suppose  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  or  Lord  Bute 
could  penetrate  the  schemes  of  their  German  contemporaries, 
much  less  is  it  possible  to  do  so  accurately  at  this  day.  This 
must  plead  our  excuse  with  our  readers  for  departing  from  our 
immediate  subject,  and  rather  leading  them  to  join  us  in  gossip- 
ping  with  the  Princess  Wilhelmina,  than  following  the  hero 
through  the  toils  of  the  camp,  or  the  politician  through  the  mazes 
of  diplomacy.  Our  professor  does  both,  and  to  those  who  prefer 
Buch  studies  as  more  solid,  he  will  doubtless  be  more  accepfable 
than  lighter  reading*  We  have  given  but  a  short  sketch ;  but,  as 
much  has  been  written  and  published  lately,  if  we  have  awakened 
curiosity,  our  readers  wiU  find  ample  means  of  gratifying  it.  The 
proper  study  for  mankind  is  man ;  and  he  who  reads  for  his  own 
miprovement  will  always  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  history  of 
genius,  and  the  gradual  development  of  the  powers  of  nations  and 
men.  Frederick,  however,  presents  another  instance  of  the 
vanity  of  all  earthly  ambition  ;  he  lived  long,  and  gained  much, 
but  he  did  so  at  the  expense  of  almost  incredible  labour ;  and  he 
eeems  to  have  forgotten  that  true  happiness  consists  in  the  know- 
ledge and  service  of  Qod,  and  that, 

'*  Give  all  he  can,  without  Him  we  are  poor* 
And  with  Him  rich,  take  what  He  will  away." 
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Art.  IX. — The  History  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  J.  B.  8. 
Carwithen,  B,D.^  late  of  St.  Mary  Hall^  Oxford,  4^c.  Partt 
I,  and  11.     In  2  vol».     Oxford :  J.  H.  Parker. 

The  real  value  and  importance  of  Church  history  consists  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  actual  state  of  things  in  the  present  day.  We 
find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  certain  system,  amidst  institutions, 
creeds,  customs,  forms,  opinions,  and  beliefs ;  and  to  be  enabled 
to  comprehend  what  we  see  around  us,  or  to  enter  into  its  spirit, 
we  are  compelled  to  inquire  how  this  state  of  things  has  arisea 
In  this  point  of  view  there  is  no  part  of  ecclesiastical  history 
which  is  valueless  to  the  student.  He  should  be  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  the  progress  of  events  from  the  very  beginning 
to  the  present  day.  The  Reformation  was  an  event  of  the  highest 
importance,  but  it  was  preceded  and  followed  by  other  evente  not 
less  important  in  the  history  of  Ohristianity,  and  which  deserve 
equal  attention.  But  how  to  bring  this  to  bear  on  the  actual 
composition  of  an  ecclesiastical  history  is  a  difficult  question.  A 
history  should  not  be  a  library  in  itself;  and  yet  there  are  materiah 
enough  to  make  it  equal  to  a  large  library  :  neither  should  it  be 
a  mere  sketch,  conveying  no  distinct  notions  on  the  most  important 
points.  But  between  these  extreme  limits  a  wide  field  remains  for 
the  exercise  of  the  judgment  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian  in  the 
selection  of  his  materials,  and  the  mode  of  treating  them.  In  truth, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  one  history  adapted  to  general  use.  A 
learned  divine  will  require  one  kind  of  book ;  a  student  of  divinity 
another ;  an  intelligent  layman  a  third ;  and  an  ignorant  person 
a  fourth.  One  requires  a  book  of  reference,  another  an  interest- 
ing narrative,  another  a  compendious  survey  of  the  chief  facts, 
another  an  instructive  series  of  religious  examples.  In  our 
literature  there  are  examples  enough  of  works  adapted  for  the  use 
of  students,  or  of  general  readers  ;  but  there  are  comparatively 
few  works  which  rise  to  any  thing  of  a  higher  character  and  posi- 
tion— few,  we  mean,  that  can  properly  be  called  histories.  We 
do  not  refer  to  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  of  England,  but 
to  more  modern  writers,  and  amongst  them  we  are  unable  to 
point  out  any  writer  of  a  general  Church  history ;  the  efforts  of 
Fox,  Burnet,  Strype,  and  Collier — our  principal  writers — having 
been  restricted  to  English  Church  history.  Each  of  the  writers 
we  have  mentioned  has  his  defects,  and  Collier  alone  has  attempted 
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a  history  of  the  English  Church  on  a  large  scale.  The  value  of 
Collier's  work  is,  however,  very  great,  though  its  dimensions  pre- 
clude its  general  perusal. 

Of  the  lesser  works  on  this  subject,  which  have  made  their 
appearance,  we  are  inclined  to  give  the  preference,  on  the  whole, 
to  that  which  we  have  mentioned  at  the  head  of  these  pages,  and 
which  has  been  carefully  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Browell.  It 
consists,  it  is  true,  almost  wholly  of  the  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  of  subsequent  events  till  the  Revolution  of  1688;  and 
dismisses  the  earlier  history  of  the  Church  with  a  comparatively 
brief  notice ;  but  there  is  so  much  care  in  the  selection  of  mate- 
rials, and  so  cordial  an  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England 
throughout,  that  we  peruse  it  with  satisfaction,  even  while  we 
sometimes  trace  an  occasional  inaccuracy  of  expression  on  points 
connected  with  the  Reformation  and  the  regal  supremacy,  which 
would  probably  have  been  avoided  had  the  work  been  written 
8ome  years  later.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  supplies  evidence  of 
inuch  patient  and  honest  research,  and,  on  the  whole,  may  be 
commended  as  a  faithful  guide  through  the  maze  of  earthly  and 
of  higher  influences  which  surround  the  history  of  our  Church. 

And  if  in  former  times  it  has  been  desirable  for  Churchmen  to 
be  familiar  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  of  God  in  England, 
it  becomes  in  the  present  times  more  necessary  each  day  we  live. 
It  is  increasingly  incumbent  on  Churchmen  to  know  the  ground 
on  which  they  standi  and  to  be  prepared  to  maintain  it  stedfastly. 
We  have  fallen  on  evil  days.  We  have  seen  the  old  hereditary 
principles  of  loyalty  to  Church  and  Constitution  gradually  perish- 
ing from  their  abode  in  high  places,  and  finding  their  refuge  only 
amongst  those  whom  the  world  regards  as  bigoted  and  narrow- 
minded  partizans.  Those  principles  which  have  now  fallen  from 
their  ascendancy  in  the  State,  may  have  been  in  some  respects 
imperfect,  or  narrowed  by  prejudices  arising  from  peculiar  circum- 
stances. But  they  were  the  relics,  at  least,  of  higher  principles— 
the  traditions  of  times  when  religion  was  the  great  actuating 
motive  of  statesmen,  sovereigns,  nations — when  Christian  trutJi 
was  the  ensign  around  which  men  gathered  themselves,  ready  to 
sacrifice  life  and  possessions  in  its  cause.  But  we  have  fallen  on 
a  mercantile  age,  in  which  the  rulers  of  this  world,  and  large  por- 
tions of  the  communities  they  rule^  are  indifferent  to  moral  and 
religious  considerations,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be  made  sub- 
servient to  the  convenience  of  the  world  that  now  is. 

The  Church  is  in  the  midst  of  the  world.  It  may  be  corrupted 
by  the^  world,  or  persecuted  by  the  world  ;  but  it  can  never  be 
identified  with  the  world.  Christ's  kingdom  upon  earth  was 
instituted  for  specific  spiritual    purposes,   and   with   a  certain 
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organization  and  ordinances  which  render  her  esaentially  inde- 
pendent of  the  rise  or  fall  of  earthly  kingdoms,  and  which  she  is 
bound  to  maintain  and  uphold,  whether  she  be  favoured  by  the 
^'  powers  that  be,^^  or  persecuted  by  them.  Be  she  subject  to  a 
Diocletian,  or  to  a  Constantino,  her  duties  are  still  simply  and 
stedfastly  to  maintain  the  doctrine  which  has  been  delivered  to 
her,  without  alteration,  diminution,  or  addition,  and  to  act  on  the 
plain  rules  of  duty  prescribed  to  her  by  Gk>d  Himself. 

Now,  it  is  plain  that  a  society  like  this,  guided  by  a  law  higher 
than  any  human  law,  and  held  together  by  the  force  of  conscience, 
and  by  spiritual  sanctions  only,  is  a  body  which  has,  and  always 
must  have,  an  independent  existence ;  and  cannot  be,  by  any  pos- 
sibiUty,  identified  with  the  State,  so  as  to  form  one  of  its  functions, 
or  aspects,  or  faculties,  or  parts.  It  may  influence  the  State, 
may  pervade  every  part  of  the  State,  may  convert  the  State  into 
a  Christian  State,  so  that  the  State  shall  be  in  all  its  actings 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Churches  principles ;  but  still  the  State 
and  the  Church,  however  allied,  or  however  mutually  influential 
on  each  other,  remain  distinct  in  their  existences,  and  one  is  never 
absorbed  in  the  other.  Even  in  the  Papacy  the  union  of  spiritual 
and  temporal  powers  in  one  person  does  not  destroy  the  essential 
distinctness  of  the  power,  as  we  have  recently  seen  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  temporal  power  from  the  Papacy.  It  may  be  a 
matter  of  convenience  to  statesmen  to  encourage  a  view  such  as 
that  of  Dr.  Arnold,  which  virtually  absorbs  the  Church  in  the 
State,  and  gives  to  temporal  governors  the  power  of  regulating 
all  Church  affiiirs  as  they  please ;  but  a  wider  and  more  philoso- 
phical view  would  teach  them,  that  such  views  never  have  prevailed 
widely  in  any  Christian  Communion;  and,  above  all,  when  the 
interests  of  that  Commtmion  are  injured  or  assailed  by  the  State. 
It  might  be  very  convenient  for  English  Statesmen  now,  if  the 
Bishops,  Clergy,  and  Laity  of  the  Church, — all  such,  at  least,  as 
possess  activity  and  influence,  were  as  subservient  to  the  policy  of 
the  minister  of  the  day,  in  all  matters  bearing  on  religion,  as  Dr. 
Arnold  and  his  disciples  would  make  them ;  but  it  is  a,/act^  which 
is  undeniable,  that  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  have 
a  will  of  their  own  on  many  points,  and  that  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  reduce  this  body  into  such  a  state  of  pliancy,  that 
it  will  shape  its  tenets  and  doctrines  on  practical  subjects  in 
accordance  with  those  of  the  State  Government.  Notwithstand- 
ing tb'^r  inion  of  Church  and  State  in  England,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  skv  ijssive  Governments  of  England,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
have  been  more  continually  in  collision  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land than  with  any  other  religious  community  in  the  empire. 
The  opposition  to  such  measures  as  the  £mancipation  Act  (^ 
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1829,  the  attempt  to  abolish  Church  rates,  the  commencement  of 
a  latitudinarian  or  irreligious  system  of  education,  the  endow- 
ment of  Bomish  seminaries,  and  payment  of  the  Bomish  priest- 
hood, the  admission  of  Jews  to  Parliament,  has  arisen  from  the 
Church  of  England.  Now,  the  Church  may  have  been  very  wrong 
and  mistaken  in  all  this :  we  are  not  saying  that  she  was  so — but 
it  is  clear,  at  least,  that  she  is  not  a  mere  instrument  of  the  State, 
deprived  of  the  will  or  the  power  to  uphold  her  peculiar  principles 
and  objects.  She  may  be  defeated  in  the  struggle,  or  she  may 
succeed  in  the  struggle,  but  she  has  an  independent  existence, 
and  a  purpose  which  is  not  necessarily  accordant  with  that  of  the 
State.  And  it  appears  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  increasing 
collision  between  these  two  powers,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  State  to  obtain  more  hold  over  the  Church,  by  the  exercise  of 
its  ecclesiastical  patronage.  That  policy  will  only  stimulate  the 
energies  of  the  Church,  and  if  it  advance  the  time-serving  or  the 
pliant,  will  only  nerve  the  resolutions  of  those  who  are  actuated 
by  higher  principles,  and  more  self-denying  attachment  to  the 
Church  as  a  religious  system.  It  may  gain  the  hollow-hearted : 
it  will  never  reduce  to  silence  and  compliance  the  earnest  and  the 
true-hearted, — and  this  will  be  discovered  eventually  by  the  State. 

It  is  useless  for  the  State  to  attempt  to  tie  down  the  Church 
into  absolute  subserviency  to  whatever  State  policy  may  require — 
even  if  that  policy  be  injurious  to  the  Churches  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral interei^.  Dissenters  in  England,  Presbyterians  in  Scot- 
land, Romanists  in  Ireland,  Protestantism  in  Germany,  Romanism 
in  France,  are  all  in  frequent  collision  with  the  temporal  powers, — 
though  in  some  cases  in  alliance  with  those  powers,  and,  in  Ger- 
many and  France,  entirely  dependent  upon  them.  Nothing  can 
be  more  completely  dependent  on  the  State  than  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion  in  France,  and  yet  nothing  can  well  exceed 
its  obstinacy  in  resisting  the  will  of  the  State  on  educational 
questions.  In  Russia  alone  is  there  a  perfect  alliance  of  Church 
and  State,  without  any  collisions  that  we  ever  hear  of.  But  why 
is  this !  It  is  because  the  State  is  most  rigidly  orthodox,  and 
most  careful  never  to  offend  the  religious  principles  of  the  Clergy 
and  people.  The  Russian  emperor  is  able  to  rule  the  Russian 
Church,  because  he  is  its  most  attached  follower,  and  because  he 
promotes  its  interests  on  all  occasions.  Were  he  to  take  a  dif- 
ferent course,  his  absolute  power  in  Church  and  State  would  be 
shivered  to  atoms ; — he  would  be  dethroned. 

The  Beformation  gave  to  the  State  in  England  po  3  in 
relation  to  the  Church  which  it  did  not  previously  possess ;  and 
while  these  powers  were  exercised  in  a  spirit  of  fidelity — while 
the  State  acted  on  the  principle  which  alone  gives  it  authority 
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over  the  Church,  that  Christian  sovereigns  are  supreme  in  reli- 
gious matters  over  all  classes  of  their  subjects — ^all  went  on  peace- 
ably. But  the  State,  having  abdicated  and  denied  its  own  supre- 
nkicy  in  spiritual  matters  by  permitting,  and  even  encouraging 
Dissent  and  Bomanism,  its  position  is  altered ;  and  the  powers 
which  it  possesses  over  the  Church  by  mere  law  or  force,  will  not 
suffice  to  preserve  its  moral  influence,  or  to  ensure  harmony  of 
action.  Where  the  State  is  surrounded  by  various  religious  com- 
munions, and  acts  on  the  avowed  principle  of  impartiality  and 
abstinence  from  interference  with  the  internal  arrangements  of 
sects,  it  can  only  effectually  maintain  its  influence,  by  either 
acting  in  all  cases  on  the  principle  of  impartiality,  and  permitting 
the  most  numerous  denomination  of  its  subjects  not  to  feel  itself 
the  most  unjustly  dealt  with,  or  else  it  should  act  firmly,  vigor- 
ously, and  avowedly,  in  connexion  with  some  one  religious  com- 
munion. It  should  either  give  to  the  Church  of  England  her 
Convocation  with  all  its  powers,  secure  the  nomination  of  efficient 
bishops,  and  leave  the  Church  at  libei*ty  to  complete  and  carry  out 
her  organization, — or  else  it  should  take  its  stand  by  the  side  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  withhold  all  encouragement  to  Bomanism 
and  Dissent.  Give  the  Church  her  constitutional  rights  which  are 
now  withheld,  and  she  will  not  feel  the  same  jealousy  at  encourage- 
ment being  held  out  to  others,  who  have  been  emancipated  from 
State  control  in  their  religious  concerns. 

The  present  relations  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  State 
are  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state.  The  feeling  is  increasing  and 
growing  amongst  all  earnest-minded  men,  that  a  re-adjustment  of 
these  relations  must  be  attempted.  It  is  felt  that  the  highest 
interests  of  the  Church  are  most  seriously  compromised  by  the 
alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  our  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion, and  in  our  temporal  constitution, — the  combined  effect  of 
which  is  to  give  to  alien,  and  even  hostile  principles,  an  influence 
over  the  Church  of  England,  which  is  in  direct  violation  of  all 
the  conditions  on  which  the  Reformation  was  commenced,  and 
from  which  the  royal  or  State  supremacy  derives  its  origin. 

If  we  seek  the  foundation  of  the  supremacy  claimed  by  states 
or  princes  over  the  Christian  Church,  it  is  altogether  founded, 
as  a  matter  of  Christian  principle,  on  examples  derived  from  the 
history  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  then,  in  all  these  examples, 
the  sovereign  power  or  State  was  itself  religious.  It  made  pro- 
fession of  belief  in  the  one  true  God  ;  its  actions  were  intended 
for  the  promotion  of  his  honour  and  glory.  It  was  only  on  this 
assumption  that  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Elizabeth  claimed 
the  supremacy  over  the  Church.  That  supremacy  was  a  right 
claimed,  in  virtue  of  Christian  government^  to  exercise  supreme 
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control  over  the  Christian  Church,  for  its  own  good.  The  suppo- 
sition that  sovereigns  or  states  can  have  any  divine  right  to  hold 
spiritual  rule  over  the  Church,  except  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
its  spiritual  good,  is  absurd.  The  authority  of  the  State  in  reli- 
gious matters  is  one  which  involves  a  distinct  positive  duty  to 
Grod, — a  direct  spiritual  duty.  In  proportion  as  a  State  claims 
authority  in  spiritual  matters,  so  does  it  become  charged  with 
spiritual  responsibilities.  If  it  exercises  spiritual  authority  for 
mere  temporal  ends^  its  dominion  is  altogether  without  religious 
right :  it  is  an  unhallowed  profaner  of  God^s  temple :  it  is  placing 
'Hhe  abomination  of  desolation^  in  the  midst  of  the  holy 
place. 

Such  was  not — covM  not  have  been — the  intention  of  any  one 
of  those  godly  men  who  rescued  this  land  from  papal  usurpation 
and  mediaeval  superstition.  Nothing  could  be  more  sophistical, 
or  more  unjust,  than  to  quote  the  opinions  of  Cranmer,  of  Parker, 
of  Laud,  or  of  any  other  eminent  divines,  since  the  Reformation, 
in  favour  of  the  regal  supremacy,  without,  at  the  same  time,  stating 
that,  if  they  held  the  State  to  have  authority  in  religious  matters, 
they  invariably  held  that  there  was  a  correlative  religious  duty  ; 
that  the  State  possessed  authority  in  religious  matters  for  the 
very  purpose  of  maintaining  religion^  of  repressing  false  religion^ 
of  promoting  the  spiritttal  welfare  of  the  Church,  The  Church  of 
England  has  never  recognized  a  supremacy  in  any  other  sense. 
The  sovereigns  of  England,  from  the  Reformation  onwards,  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  never  claimed  a  supremacy  of  a  different 
kind  :  they  invariably  acted  on  the  principle  of  their  supremacy 
involving  necessarily  certain  duties.  They  may,  or  may  not,  have 
acted  wisely  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties ;  but  they  practically 
exercised  their  supremacy  till  the  time  of  King  William  III.,  in 
suppressing  errors  and  schisms,  in  nominating  the  most  fitting 
persons  to  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  in  giving  encourage- 
ment to  the  Convocations  of  the  Church  of  England,  on  all 
important  occasions,  to  correct  and  reform  all  that  was  amiss. 

Here  was  a  bona  fide  exercise  of  the  supremacy,  exactly  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  with  thegrounds 
and  examples  on  which  the  supremacy  was  claimed.  This  was 
precisely  the  course  taken  by  the  Christian  emperors  in  the  early 
Church ;  this  was  the  course  of  the  religious  kings  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament,  as  far  as  the  general  principle  was 
concerned. 

But  then,  since  that  period,  the  State  has  altogether  changed 
its  view  and  its  position.  The  State  now  not  merely  tolerates, 
but  in  eveiy  way  encourages,  errors,  and  schisms,  and  heresies. 
It  has  abdicated  its  claim   to  supreme  authority  in  religious 
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matters  as  far  aa  the  Bomaoists,  the  Wealeyans,  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  all  other  sectarian  bodies  are  concerned.  Over 
this  part  of  the  population  it  claims  no  religious  supremacy, 
though  it  tolerat^  and,  as  far  as  possible,  encourages  them. 
So  that  the  State,  while  claiming  supremacy  in  religious  mat- 
ters, in  the  same  style  as  Henry  V  III.  or  Elizabeth,  affirms,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  has  no  divine  right  of  the  kind,  or  ebe 
refuses  to  fulfil  the  duties  which  are  involved  necessarily  in  any 
such  right. 

If  then  it  be  objected  to  any  member  of  the  Church  of  En^ 
land  that  he  is  bound  by  the  principles  of  the  Church  to  admit 
the  supremacy  of  the  State  or  sovereign  in  religious  matters,  we 
DENY  that  he  is  bound  by  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  admit  the  doctrine  of  a  supremacy  iwoolving  no  duty  to 
maintain  the  truths  and  none  to  discouvUenance  and  repress  emur. 
We  deny  that  any  such  doctrine  has  ever  been  taught  by  the 
Church  of  England.  We  are  quite  ready  to  aeknowled^  a 
supremacy  involving  high  religious  duties  to  Gk)d,  and  to  the 
Church  of  Gh)d  ;  but  we  reject,  as  contrary  to  the  Church  of  Ed|^ 
land,  and  to  Christianity  itself,  the  doctrine  of  a  supremacy  exe^ 
cised  wiihou^  reference  to  Christian  c^u^t^,-— duties  to  God,  duties 
to  pure  religion,  duties  to  holiness,  duties  to  all  the  high  spiritual 
ends  and  purposes  for  which  Christianity  exists.  Therefore,  we 
reject  and  abhor  the  doctrine  of  the  State  supremacy  as  it  is  now 
regarded  and  acted  on  by  statesmen,  lawyers,  and  politicians ; 
while  we  receive  it  with  the  fullest  approbation  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  understood  by  the  Church  of  England,  was  claimed 
by  the  sovereigns  of  England  of  former  times,  and  was  acknow- 
ledged by  our  divines. 

To  statesmen  and.  politicians,  too  generally,  the  Church  is  a 
mere  State  machinery  for  the  preservation  of  habits,  of  morality, 
and  decency.  They  are  wholly  unconscious  of  any  higher  object 
and  end :  the  Church  is  merely  for  this  world.  On  these  grounds 
it  is  sometimes  supported  by  men  who  are  absolutely  without 
belief.  In  other  cases  it  is  regarded  as  a  mere  creature  of  the 
State  for  certain  purposes  of  a  moral  kind. — This  is  the  states- 
man's view. 

But  the  Church  of  England  takes  altogether  a  difiTerent  view ; 
it  knows  nothing  of  its  State  incorporation  for  promoting  ends  of 
State  polity  ;  it  only  recognizes  its  Christian  responsibilities ;  it 
derives  its  graces  and  gifts  from  God ;  it  believes  itself  to  be 
founded  by  God,  and  solely  and  singly  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
God'^s  work  on  earth,  and  promoting  his  kingdom  in  the  world. 
Every  member  of  the  Church  of  England  feels  this,  and  acknow- 
ledges it,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
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Here,  then,  is  a  wide  contrast  between  the  principles  of  the 
ruling  powers  of  these  days,  and  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  of  their  own  predecessors  in  former  times. 

On  looking  at  the  present  aspect  of  things,  and  comparing  it 
with  that  which  existed  when  the  Reformation  took  place,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  the  supremacy  which  is  acknowledged  to 
exist  in  the  State  has  become  a  theory :  it  is  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence as  a  fact.  We  acknowledge  the  sovereign  to  be  supreme 
in  all  causes,  and  over  all  persons ;  but  we  know  that  he  has  long 
ceased  to  be  so  :  that  he  has  relinquished  his  rights  at  the  passing 
of  the  Toleration  Act,  of  the  Emancipation 'Act,  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts ;  and  on  twenty  occasions  since.  There- 
fore, all  we  can  say  is,  that  the  Church  recognizes  in  the  State  a 
hypothetical  supremacy  which  the  State  has  abdicated ;  and 
hypothetical  duties,  which  the  State  has  long  ceased  to  fulfil. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  supremacy  only  exists  in  books, 
and  in  language.  As  a  real  operating  principle  it  is  gone ;  its 
adjuncts,  institutions,  and  consequences  remain  to  us ;  but  the 
principle  from  which  they  originated,  and  which  can  alone  give 
them  a  reasonable  foundation,  has  expired.  It  is  true  that 
statesmen,  whenever  it  may  suit  their  convenience,  appeal  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Crown,  acknowledged  by  the  Church  of  England, 
as  justifying  their  acts ;  but  such  appeals  do  not  prove  that  the 
supremacy,  in  the  Christian  sense — the  sense  of  the  Church  of 
England — is  still  in  existence,  or  that  it  is  recognized  by  those 
who  appeal  to  it.  The  kind  of  supremacy  claimed  by  mere 
politicians  is  a  counterfeit  supremacy, — a  mere  substitute  of 
their  own, — of  which  the  Church  of  England  knows  nothing. 

And  having  advanced  thus  far,  the  question  arises,  What 
are  we  to  do  ?  What  is  the  Church  of  England  to  do  under 
this  altered  state  of  things !  Are  we  to  sit  still,  and,  contenting 
ourselves  with  the  discharge  each  of  our  own  duties  within  our 
private  spheres,  to  leave  it  to  the  Providence  of  God  to  carry  on 
the  course  of  events  as  seemeth  Him  best  ?  We  should  say  so, 
under  ordinary  circumstances ;  but  there  are  critical  and  im- 
portant times  in  the  world^s  history,  when  general  interests  are 
so  deeply  involved  or  imperilled,  that  it  is  impossible,  consistently 
with  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  God,  and  of  charity  to  our 
neighbour,  to  remain  thus  passive.  Extraordinary  dangers  in 
themselves  are  a  call  to  private  individuals  to  step  out  of  their 
ordinary  course  of  action ;  extraordinary  evils  justify  such  mea- 
sures. It  was  thus  that  the  Reformation  arose.  Had  men  then 
remained  always  in  their  private  sphere  of  action,  there  would 
have  been  no  Reformation.  We  do  not  pretend  to  compare 
ihe  present  state  of  things  to  that  which  existed  at  the  period  of 
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the  Beformation ;  but,  assuredly,  there  is  much  to  oppress  the 
Christian  heart  with  a  sense  of  peril  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Church. 

Is  the  Church  to  be  made  in  fact  what  unbelieving  politicians 
represent  it — a  mere  engine  of  State  policy  ?  Or  is  it,  as  we  our- 
selves wish,  to  be  the  faithful  minister  of  God,  in  training  up  men 
in  habits  of  obedience  to  God  in  the  first  place,  and  to  the  king 
as  God'^s  minister  in  the  next  place?  Is  it  to  be  reduced  as  much 
as  possible  into  the  state  of  a  mere  machine,  dependent  on 
Government  i  or  is  it  to  exercise  the  healthful  freedom  which  it 

Eossesses  by  God'^s  institution,  by  immemorial  inheritance,  and 
y  the  law  of  the  land  ?  Is  it  to  be  guided  by  holy,  devoted, 
heavenly-minded  pastors ;  or  is  it  to  be  given  up  to  the  sway  of 
worldly,  self-seeking,  luxurious,  and  time-serving  men,  whose  first 
object  is  themselves;  their  second,  their  politics^  party;  and  their 
third,  their  duty  to  God  and  his  Church  I 

Such  are  the  questions  which  are  forced  upon  us  by  the  present 
state  of  things,  in  which  the  prerogatives  of  the  State  claimed 
and  conceded  on  the  assumption  of  that  Staters  being  religious, 
and  having  religious  objects  principally  in  view,  have  devolved  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  led  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
find  themselves  placed,  to  use  those  prerogatives  without  any  reli- 
gious principle  whatever,  but  with  merely  worldly  and  political 
objects.  Now  this,  we  say,  is  a  state  of  things  that  no  con- 
scientious and  thoughtful  churchman  can  remain  satisfied  with,  or 
under  which  he  can  remain  quiescent.  He  may  be  subjected  to 
blame  as  "  an  agitator,'^  or  a  needless  disturber  of  what  is  working 
well  enough.  But  he  should  remember,  that  such  imputations 
are  sure  to  arise  whenever  any  high  and  generous  work  is  under- 
taken ;  and  he  should  learn  to  disregard  all  such  discouragements, 
from  whatever  quarter  they  may  arise.  In  this  case  we  may 
surely  say  with  David,  "  Is  there  not  a  cause?'' 

In  the  first  place,  when  we  look  to  the  suppression  of  our 
Synods  and  Convocations,  surely  we  must  say,  that  a  great  injury 
has  been  done  to  the  Church,  by  their  total  suppression  for  so 
long  a  time.  One  great  injury  has  been,  the  transferring  of  all 
ecclesiastical  reform  and  regulation  from  the  regular  representa- 
tive body  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  was  never  a  good  legislature  on  such  subjects,  and  which 
has  for  the  last  twenty  years  become  obviously  and  notoriously 
unfit,  from  its  including  religionists  of  all  kinds.  Here  is  an  im- 
mense evil.  Legislation  on  the  most  important  subjects  is  virtu- 
ally at  an  end.  The  Church  has  no  power  of  adaptation  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  times.  The  fact  of  her  being  thus  deprived  of 
her  rights,  is  made  an  unceasing  argument  against  her  by  her  ene- 
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mies.  Bomanists  and  dissenters  are  always  arguing  against  her  on 
this  ground  amongst  others,  as  a  mere  State  institution.  This  sup- 
pression of  synods  is,  therefore,  in  all  ways  injurious  to  the  Church. 
And,  if  there  be  objections  on  the  part  of  statesmen,  or  of  the  Hier- 
archy to  convocation  in  its  present  form,  why,  we  would  ask,  has 
no  attempt  been  made  to  improve  the  system !  We  can  under- 
stand this,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  temporal  government, 
which  is  unwiUing  to  give  any  liberty  to  the  Church  as  a  general 
rule.  But  why  have  not  the  Bishops  of  our  Church  ever  sought 
to  restore  tlie  convocation  in  an  improved  form,  if  they  have  not 
been  satisfied  with  its  present  composition?  We  fear  that  we 
cannot  acquit  the  Hierarchy  in  times  past,  of  a  very  great  and 
serious  mistake  in  this  respect.  We  know  that  timidity  is  the 
besetting  sin  of  many  men  in  high  places  in  the  Church — a 
timidity  which  has  checked  and  chilled  what  was  good,  while  it 
may  have  prevented  also  what  was  evil. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  the  time  is  come  in 
which,  on  no  account  or  pretext  whatever,  or  in  deference  to  no 
authority  whatever,  should  churchmen  refrain  from  seeking  fairly, 
temperately,  and  perseveringly  for  the  restoration  of  their  rights  of 
assembling  together  in  synod,  which  the  law  of  God,  the  usage  of 
seventeen  hundred  years,  and  the  law  of  the  land  give  them. 
Whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  impediment,  it  ought  to  be  well 
and  vigilantly  sifted,  and  the  Church  should  respectfully  but  most 
earnestly  call  on  the  authorities  in  Church  and  State,  to  remedy 
the  abuse  under  which  we  are  suffering,  and  to  give  to  our 
spiritual  and  legal  rights  their  full,  and  fair,  and  unshackled 
exercise. 

It  should  be  to  us  a  matter  of  indifference  who  may  be  opposed 
to  the  assertion  of  these  claims.  They  are  claims  which  we 
ought  not  to  put  aside  for  any  fear  or  favour  of  man,  or  shrink 
from  asserting  in  the  face  of  any  amount  of  discouragement.  They 
are  claims  so  obviously  founded  in  right,  in  common  sense,  and 
even  in  the  sense  of  justice  and  fairness  which  all  Englishmen 
cherish,  that  we  feel  assured  of  success,  if  there  be  a  sufficient 
amount  of  perseverance  and  of  energy. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  another  great  and  growing  evil.  We 
allude  to  the  absolute  power  possessed  by  statesmen,  who  may  be 
wholly  irreligious,  in  the  appointment  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  Prime  Minister  of  the  day,  whoever  he  may  be, 
whether  he  be  Whig,  or  Tory,  or  Badical,  or  Protectionist,  or 
Free-trader — be  he  a  believer  in  Christianity  or  a  disbeliever,  a 
scoffer  or  a  mere  worldling,  a  heretic  or  schismatic,a  latitudinarian 
or  virtual  dissenter — is  invested  now  with  absolute  power  in  the 
appointment  of  Bishops.    It  is  true  that  the  theory,  and  doctrine, 
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and  law  of  the  Church  reclaims  against  such  a  monstrous  posi- 
tion. It  is  true  that  the  Church  supposes  the  nominations  of 
Bishops  to  be  made  by  an  orthodox  sovereign ;  and  the  persons 
nominated,  to  be  liable  to  examination  at  their  confirmation  by 
the  Metropolitan.  But  though  this  shows  that  the  Church  is 
right  in  her  principles  and  her  laws,  it  does  not  afford  an^  real 
protection  to  her,  against  the  intrusion  of  men  of  unsound  opmions 
into  her  episcopate — men  of  principles  adverse  to  her  own.  Ac^ 
cording  to  the  present  system,  a  minister  might  appoint  men 
inclined  to  Romanism,  if  he  were  disposed  to  promote  the  Boman- 
izing  of  the  Church.  He  might  appoint  men  of  latitudinarian  or 
rationalistic  principles,  if  he  were  inclined  to  liberalize  the  Church, 
and  to  promote  the  alteration  and  liberalizing  of  our  doctrines. 
He  might  appoint  time-serving,  and  worldly,  and  complaisant 
men,  if  he  wished  to  deprive  the  Church  of  influence,  and  reduce 
it  to  a  mere  tool  of  the  State.  He  might  appoint  men  without 
merit  of  any  kind ;  men  without  experience  m  parochial  duty ; 
men  unqualified  in  every  way  (  and  thus,  looking  only  to  the  votes 
which  he  may  command  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  Commons,  might 
utterly  neglect  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  of  Religion.  He 
might  appoint  leaders  of  religious  parties,  in  order  to  promote 
divisions  in  the  Church,  or  to  ingratiate  himself  with  certain 
parties.  All  this  he  might  do ;  and  there  is  no  practical  remedy 
at  present.  The  most  unfit  men  may  be  appointed.  The  best 
qualified  may  be  wholly  set  aside..  There  is  no  obligation  to 
appoint  well-qualified  persons,  or  even  to  seek  for  qualifications. 
An  unfit  or  incompetent  general  or  admiral  will  never  be  ap- 
pointed to  command  an  array  or  fleet;  but  the  minister  may 
appoint  whom  he  pleases  to  be  a  Bishop ;  and  then,  if  his  nomi- 
nation be  opposed,  may  complain  of  an  interference  with  the  royal 
prerogative ! 

Now  this  is  not  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land can  acquiesce.  It  is  not  a  position  in  which  any  Church  ought 
to  be  placed.  When  Henry  VIII.  received,  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  right  which  his  predecessors  had  not  always  and  in  all 
cases  possessed,  of  appointing  Bishops — it  was  never  supposed 
that  the  power  thus  given,  would  pass  from  the  crown  into  the 
hands  of  the  minister  of  the  crown,  nominated  by  a  parliament, 
including  all  sects  of  sectarians  and  infidels  amongst  its  members. 
It  was  yielded  by  the  Parliament  and  conceded  by  the  Church, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Crown  was  to  be  band  fide  sovereign, 
smd  bond  fide  of  the  same  religion  as  the  Church.  The  sovereign 
power  is  now  swayed  by  ministers  who  are  not  necessarily  of  the 
same  religion  as  the  Church.  The  conditions  on  which  the 
Church  assented  to  the  arrangements  in  the  time  of  Hem*y  VIII., 
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have  been  loet  sip^ht  of.  It  is,  therefore,  neceosary  that  new 
arrangements  should  be  sought  for. 

It  may  be  said  in  reply  to  this,  that  the  present  system  of 
ministerial  appointment  has  worked  well;  that  much  practical 
good  has  resulted.  We  deny  that  it  has  worked  well.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  state  particulars ;  but  we  do  say  that  the  Church  has 
had  reason,  in  too  many  ways,  to  feel  that  it  Iku  not  worked  well ; 
and  that  we  have  many  reasons  to  complain  of  the  operation  of 
the  existing  order  of  things.  It  is  needless  for  us  to  state  parti* 
culars :  they  are  too  widely  felt  and  known.  Therefore,  without 
dwelling  on  an  invidious  branch  of  the  subject,  let  us  say  here,  as 
we  do  without  doubt  or  hesitation,  that  no  true  Ohurchman  can 
any  longer  acquiesce  in  the  present  state  of  things  as  regards  the 
amohUe  power  claimed  by  statesmen  to  appoint  bishops,  without 
reference  to  their  qualifications ;  and  that  it  behoves  Uhurchmen 
to  adopt  such  steps  as  are  in  their  power,  for  the  firm,  but  tem- 
perate, and  persevering  agitation  of  the  moderate  and  just  claims 
of  the  Ohuren,  for  protection  of  her  highest  and  most  sacred  inter- 
ests in  this  respect.  The  contest  ought  te  be  pressed  on  the 
ground  of  common  justice,  of  reason,  of  equity,  and  of  religion ; 
and  this,  without  any  appeals  to  principles  beyond  the  understand- 
ing of  the  mass  of  the  people,  will,  we  trust,  eventually  lead  to  an 
alteration  in  the  law  on  this  subject,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  may, 
at  least,  lead  to  some  alteration  in  the  practice. 

Another  subject  on  which  the  Church  of  England  has  had 
reason  to  complain  that  her  highest  interests  have  been  either 
neglected  or  made  subservient  to  merely  political  considerations, 
is  the  due  increase  of  her  ministry — not  merely  of  the  second,  but 
of  the  fir9t  order  of  the  ministry.  The  Church  has  for  a  long 
series  of  years  been  unanimous  in  the  opinion,  that  some  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of  Bishops  is  necessary  ;  and  yet 
that  increase  has  been  withheld,  under  one  plea  or  another. 
What  is  it  that  now  prevents  the  increase  of  the  Episcopate  !  It 
is  simply  this,*-«that  there  is  a  certain  small  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  are  bent  on  opposing  vigorously  every  increase 
of  the  Episcopate,  on  the  same  basis  as  the  present  Episcopate. 
That  is,  they  will  not  have  any  more  Bishops  appointed  with  large 
incomes,  and  temporal  dignities.  Whether  this  party  might  not 
be  divided  by  a  proposal  to  appoint  sufiragan  Bishops  with 
smaller  incomes,  is  a  question  which  might  fairly  be  asked,  if 
there  were  any  party  amongst  men  in  high  station  that  was  in 
earnest  on  the  subject.  But,  as  it  does  not  seem  that  amongst 
politicians  there  is  any  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  measure, 
we  have  only  to  say,  that  if  the  Church  of  England  wishes  to  see 
her  Episcopate  properly  enlarged,  so  that  Bishops  shall  be  brought 
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in  contact  with  the  Clergy  and  laity  in  their  pastoral  capacity ;  the 
Church  must  not  depend  upon  any  set  of  men,  any  political  part|f, 
or  even  on  its  own  heads  in  the  House  of  Lords,  who  abstain 
habitually  from  bringing  forward  any  measures  on  behalf  of  the 
Church;  she  must  look  to  herself,  her  own  energies,  her  own 
perseverance,  her  own  firm,  and  persevering,  and  temperate  ex- 
pressions of  opinion,  to  win  for  her  those  benefits  which  ought  to 
nave  been  granted  without  importunity,  but  which  impoHunity 
alone  will  win. 

In  the  Session  of  Parliament  which  is  before  us,  we  trust  that 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  will  make  their  voices 
heard,  and  will  not  refrain  from  the  fullest  and  most  open  expres- 
sion of  their  objects  and  their  wishes.  We  sliall  require  to  keep 
a  vigilant  eye  on  the  proceedings  of  various  parties,  and  to  re^st 
those  measures  which  we  deem  injurious  to  religion  in  general, 
and  to  those  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  all  probability  the 
proposal  will  again  be  made  to  go  a  step  further  in  the  course  of 
unprincipled  concession  to  religious  error,  by  gi*anting  political 
power  to  the  Jews.  We  are  bound,  as  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and,  therefore,  as  holding  the  duty  of  the  State  to  uphold 
the  truth  and  to  discourage  error — we  are  bound,  we  say,  as 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  oppose  and  resist  this,  or 
any  other  similar  measure  of  encouragement  to  what  is  evil. 

We  shall  again  have  to  confront  the  odious  and  disgusting  agita- 
tion which  seeks  to  dissolve  the  obligations  of  the  table  of  pro- 
hibited degrees,  and  to  throw  all  principles  on  that  most 
important  subject  into  confusion.  We  have  to  bestir  ourselves, 
so  that  petitions  shall  issue  from  every  parish  in  the  land  against 
this  detestably  impure  and  most  audacious  attempt.  We  have  to 
require  that,  at  least,  the  Church  of  England  may  not  be  subject 
to  the  gross  tyranny  implied  in  preventing  her  from  punishing 
those  of  her  ministers  who  should  presume  to  celebrate  marriages 
which  she  in  her  canons  denounces  as  Incest. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  further  have  to  watch  over  measures  intro- 
duced for  the  reform  or  alteration  of  the  Cathedral  system.  We 
shall  have  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Cathedral  bodies,  but  without 
defending  the  abuses  which  have  arisen  in  them.  We  shall  have 
to  resist  the  needless  appropriation  of  their  revenues  to  objects 
altogether  alien  to  the  intention  of  their  founders — to  point  out 
the  injustice  of  extinguishing  the  Cathedral  offices  instead  of 
giving  to  those  offices  that  care  of  souls,  and  those  other  im- 
portant and  onerous  duties  which  were  ori^nally  connected  with 
them — to  urge  the  propriety  of  bringing  the  members  of  chapter 
into  permanent  residence,  and  annexing  to  those  offices  tlie 
poorly-endowed  parishes  of  the  Cathedral  cities,  and  other  im- 
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portant  functions.  In  such  efforts  we  have  no  doubt  that  we 
shall  have  the  concurrence  and  aid  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Hierarchy, 

It  will  be  our  duty  to  watch  over  the  insidious  advances  of  the 
temporal  government  to  gain  possession  of  the  whole  education  of 
the  land — to  take  from  the  Clergy  the  control  they  now  exercise — 
and,  finally,  to  impress  its  own  Tatitudinarian  bias  on  the  whole. 

Such  are  the  objects  now  before  the  Church  of  England,  and 
which,  we  trust,  the  faithful,  zealous,  and  resolute  sons  and 
servants  of  that  Church  are  prepared  vigorously  and  persever- 
ingly  to  press,  without  regard  to  persons,  or  parties — and  alike 
through  evil  report  and  good  report.  Their  way  is  plain  before 
their  face  :  they  have  objects  before  them  incontestably  good  and 
right — claims  founded  in  plain  and  palpable  justice,  and  which 
only  need  to  be  known  in  order  to  secure  general  acceptance. 
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I. — A  Sunset  Reverie,    An  Allegory.     London :  Masters. 

One  of  those  pretty  little  religious  fictions,  if  the  term  be  held 
to  involve  no  self-contradiction,  which  have  issued  in  numbers 
from  the  various  so-called  "schools"*'  within  the  English  Church 
during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  of  which  the  one  before 
us,  if  the  last,  is  certainly  not  the  least.  The  design  of  this 
"  Sunset  Reverie"  is  very  simple,  but  it  is  unambitiously, 
and,  mainly  on  that  account,  poetically  executed.  The  "two 
children  Mirth  and  Earnest,"  types  of  the  ordinary  Christian, 
and  the  more  devoted  child  of  God,  are  well  contrasted.     The 
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incident  of  the  pursuit  of  'Hhe  king-moth^  by  Mirth  reminds  us 
rather  too  forcibly  of  a  certain  passage  in  Byron''s  ^^  Bride  of 
AbydosT^  but  perhaps  the  resemblance  was  unavoidable.  The 
happiest  idea,  in  the  whole  allegory^  we  think,  is  that  of  '*  the 
diamond  ^^  fastened  on  each  child's  breast  by  *'  the  Stranger,**^  (our 
Lord,)  the  type  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  sun 
calls  forth  brilliant  colours  on  these  diamonds,  giving  them  the 
semblance  of  various  precious  gems  in  turn,  which  are  thus 
happily  described : — 

"  First  of  all  I  marked  the  dark  red  carbuncle,  emblem  of  the  glow* 
ing  zeal,  which  was  so  necessary  to  sustain  their  spirits  through  the 
weary  and  toilsome  hours  that  must  elapse  before  the  Stranger's  return  ; 
next,  the  golden-tinted  topaz,  whose  light,  like  the  gleaming  of  steel, 
recalls  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  with  which  the  good  fight  is  fought ; 
then  the  dark  green  emerald,  suggesting  not  the  least  of  the  Christian 
graces,  hope ;  the  sapphire,  type  of  love ;  the  turquoise,  blue  as  the 
sky  that  spreads  above  them,  full  of  thoughts  of  heaven;  and  the 
amethyst,  typical  of  ^the  calm  yet  resolute  bearing  of  the  soldier's 
erosa." 

After  this  corollary  of  graces  we  will  not  seek  to  display  our 
critical  acumen.  It  were  brushing  the  butterfly's  wing,  indeed, 
or  crushing  the  first  spring  violet  beneath  tempest  rains,  to 
assume  our  rod  of  office  here. 

II, — An  Outline  of  the  Constitution  and  History  of  the  Churefi^ 
In  Question  and  Answer.  By  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Makgin. 
London:  Masters. 

We  like  this  little  work  much;  very  much  indeed.  It  was 
greatly  needed,  and  we  thank  Mr.  Mangin  for  his  venr  sensible 
and  conscientious  performance  of  his  humble  task.  This  cate- 
chism is  strictly  Anglican,  and  at  the  same  time  Catholic,  in 
the  best  sense.  It  is  thoroughly  and  unobtrusively  orthodox,  on  all 
points  in  dispute,  whether  betwixt  Rome,  or  Geneva,  and  ourselves. 
We  only  object  to  the  unqualified  statement  (page  28)  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  not  in  communion  with  the  Gh'eek  Church. 
Not  in  communion  outwardly,  or  in  a  strict  and  legal  sense,  we 
admit;  but  the  two  Churches  have  mutually  recognized  each 
other  more  than  once,  and,  surely,  we  are  spiritually  in  commu- 
nion with  those  with  whom  and  for  whom  we  pray. 

The  whole  arrangement  of  this  little  catechism  is  very  happy. 
The  ordering  of  Church  government  is  rightly  traced  back  to 
Scripture  evidence,  in  opposition  to  all,  who  would  teach  us, 
that  we  must  rely  merely  on  tradition  for  the  fundamentals  of  our 
Church's  disciplineXor  government.  Thus,  after  apostolical  suc- 
cewon  has  been  rightly  vindioat^d  as  proceeding,  not  primarily 
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or  strictly,  from  the  Apostles,  but  from  oar  Blessed 
self,  and  after  the  distinct  offices  of  bishops,  priests,  a 
have  been  explained,  we  find  this  question  and  answei 

"  Q.  Why  are  we  obliged  to  believe  thus  of  the  Church ' 
A.  Because  all  this  may  be  proved  from  Holy  Scriptu 

The  history  of  the  Church  is  then  treated  catecb 
with  no  little  felicity.     The  truth,  with  regard  to 
eRects  of  Augustine  s  mission,  (which  has  been  so 
overvalued,  and  which  staunch  Anglicans,  even,  too  < 
themselves  to  dwell  on  as  the  virtual  orifirin  of  our 
resolutely  and  well  maintained  in  the  followmg  simple 
and  Answers^^  which  must  make  our  last  quotation  :— 

"  Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  western  Church  in  t 
seventh  centuries  ? 

"A.  It  was  greatly  troubled  by  the  barbarous  heathen  : 
the  north  of  Europe. 

'*  Q.  What  had  been  the  condition  of  the  British  Church 

"  A.  The  Saxons  had  overrun  a  great  part  of  the  country 
heathens,  had  driven  the  Christians  into  the  mountains  an 
of  Wales,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall,  wherct  as  well  as  in  I 
Church  continued  to  flourish, 

"  Q.  What  was  the  chief  bishopric  of  Britain  at  that  tim< 

"  A.  Caerleon,  on  the  river  Usk,  in  South  Wales. 

"  Q.  Who  came  to  convert  to  Christianity  the  Saxoi 
settled  in  England  ? 

•*  A.  St.  Augustine  was  sent  from  Rome  by  Pope  Grego] 

"  Q.  When  was  this  ? 

"  A.  In  the  year  596. 

"  Q.  What  did  he  afterwards  become  ? 

"  A,  The  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

"  Q.  Did  the  preaching  of  St.  Augustine  spread  far  ? 

**  A.  No,  The  conversion  of  the  Saxons  by  him  and  his 
was  confined  chiefly  to  Kent  and  the  south-eastern  parts  of  th 

"  Q.  How  was  the  Church  restored  in  the  north- westei 
land  parts  of  England  ? 

'*  A.  Chiefly  by  British  and  Saxon  missionaries  from  lorn 
on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  from  LindisfamCy  on  the  coas 
umberland, 

"  Q.  Why  is  it  of  consequence  for  us  to  know  this  ? 

"  A.  Because  it  shows  that  we  do  not  owe  the  truth  of  C 
or  the  constitution  and  rites  of  our  Church,  to  missioi 
Rome.' 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Mangin  refers  to  Dr.  Wo 
"  Theophilus  Anglicanus,""  and  the  works  of  Mr.  Palme 
Churton,  together  with  a  short  history  on  the  list  of  the 
Knowledge  Society,  as  his  chief  authorities.    He  has  \ 
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his  task  both  modestly  and  courageously,  and  has  furnished  the 
Church  with  a  valuable  little  manual,  which  she  will  do  well  to 
employ  both  in  private  teaching  and  in  her  schools. 

Since  we  have  named  schools,  we  shall  here  take  occasion  to 
observe,  that  the  present  unjustifiable  insolence  of  certain  State- 
authorities  in  attempting  to  subject  our  Church  schools  to  far 
more  stringent  and  offensive  regulations  than  they  would  venture 
to  impose  on  heretics  and  schismatics,  only  inflicts  the  due 
punishment  on  us,  for  having  ever  submitted,  for  a  moment, 
to  be  placed  on  the  same  level  with  teachers  of  falsehood. 
We  hold,  that  if  the  Church  is  a  State  Church  (as  in  a  certain 
sense  we  admit  it  to  be)  the  State  must  be  a  Church  State  also, 
and  has  therefore  no  right  to  countenance,  far  less  promote,  the 
dissemination  of  error  and  heresy.  If  men  are  to  be  paid  by 
the  nation  to  teach  Romanism  and  every  other  form  of  dissent 
to  children,  why  should  they  not  be  paid  for  teaching  adults  as 
well !  A  great  principle,  almost  the  greatest  of  principles,  was 
thus  weakly  abandoned,  for  the  sake  of  an  apparent,  now  too 
obviously  only  apparent,  gain.  Let  dissenters  learn,  if  they  will, 
in  the  Church  and  State  schools,  being  exempted  from  attendance 
during  the  hours  of  religious  instruction, — that  is,  if  their  parents 
so  desircnt !  This  is  the  only  really  feasible  plan  of  national 
education  at  all  consistent  with  sound  principle ;  and  sooner  or 
later  it  must  be  adopted,  if  we  are  not  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
foreign  nations,  and  become  subject  to  the  despotism  of  an  infidel 
democracy.  Whilst  we  say  this,  we  are  far  from  denying,  that 
the  State,  being  still  ostensibly  a  Church  State,  which  recognizes 
the  Church  as  spiritual  Mother  of  the  land,  adopts  her  forms  of 
prayer,  and  virtually  elects  her  bishops,  should  have  some  in- 
fluence in  our  Church  schools,  and  that  the  existence  of  her 
commissioners,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  might  prove  of  no  little 
service  to  both  Church  and  State :  but,  there  is  a  canker  at  the 
very  root  of  the  present  arrangement  which  must  needs  corrupt 
the  tree.  It  is  this, — that  by  the  very  construction  of  our  scheme 
of  national  education,  in  the  most  manifest  and  even  absurd 
inconsistency  with  other  facts,  the  Church  is  only  treated  as  one 
sect  among  many,  and  is  yet  apparently  expected  to  reap  this 
advantage  from  her  alliance  with  the  State,  that  that  State  shall 
not  give  her  a  farthing  for  her  schools  without  controlling  and 
shackling  her,  while  it  fees  Bomanists  and  other  schismatics 
without  preferring  any  claim  whatsoever  to  supremacy.  Surely 
this  state  of  things  cannot  be  expected  to  last.  The  Church 
will  make  a  strong  move  sooner  or  later,  and  when  she  does  so, 
it  will  be  towards  a  far  nobler  goal  than  her  adversaries  at  pre- 
sent anticipate, — a  goal,  if  we  mistake  not,  which  she  is  destined 
to  attain. 
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HI. — The  Order  for  Prime*    London :   Marten. 

This  is  a  rather  mysterious  publication.  No  explanation  what- 
soever is  prefixed,  so  that  we  only  surmise,  it  may  be  intended  for 
use  in  a  sisterhood.  Even  there  we  should  object  to  '^  the  lesson 
for  the  day"*^  consisting  ordinarily  of  a  single  verse,  unless  the 
sisterhood  were  expected  to  assemble  also  at  their  parish  church. 
The  presence  of  a  priest  is,  we  see,  assumed  in  this  "  Order  for 
Prime,**^  which  consists  of  the  Lord'*s  Prayer,  the  Creed,  certain 
ejaculations  and  responses,  certain  Psalms,  the  hymn-  *' Jam 
lucis  orto  sidere^  in  an  English  version,  "a  lesson  (as  above 
described),  and  two  or  three  collects.  In  all  this  there  is  nothing 
objectionable ;  but  we  do  not  quite  like  the  absence  of  explanatory 
matter. 

IV. — 1.  Annotations  on  St.  PauVs  First  Epistle  to  the  Corifh 
thicms^  designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Stvdenti  of  the  Greek  Teai. 
By  Thomas  Williamson  Peile,  i>,Z>.,  <fec.  &c.  London: 
1848. 

2.  Ditto^  2  Corinthians,    1848. 

3.  Ditto^  Galatians — Colossians, 

The  first  instalment  of  the  author^s  promised  body  of  annotatioiM 
on  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  namely,  those  on  the  Epistie  to  the 
Romans,  was  reviewed  in  this  journal  at  the  time  of  its  appear^- 
ance  ;  and  we  now  have  before  us  three  portions  in  continuation 
named  at  the  head  of  the  article,  completing  the  second  volume. 

Among  the  various  matters  of  reflection  and  disquisition  con- 
nected with  the  New  Testament,  how  scanty  a  share  of  considerar 
tion  has  probably  been  bestowed  on  the  particular  forms,  under 
which  divine  wisdom  has  therein  provided  documents  for  the 
perpetual  edification  of  the  Church  !  An  announcement  of  the 
existence  of  a  collection  of  writings,  forming  a  sole  and  autho- 
ritative depositary  of  a  new  religion,  divinely  communicated  to 
man,  would  hardly  call  forth  an  anticipation  of  its  not  embracing 
a  single  document  primarily  and  simply  didactic  ;  yet  such  is  the 
case  with  the  New  Testament.  When  we  have  set  aside  one 
prophetical  and  five  historical  books,  the  remaining  writings  are 
epistolary ;  that  is  to  say,  not  merely  missives,  but  in  general 
marked  by  all  the  proper  features  of  epistolary  communication. 
Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  some  of  these.  The  pen  of  the 
writer  of  an  epistle  may  be  called  into  action  by  circumstances 
which  he  need  not  describe,  or  be  influenced  by  the  knowledge 
of  particulars  respecting  those  whom  he  addresses,  of  which 
others  possess  no  direct  information  ;  he  may  borrow  terms  from 
previous  communications,  oral  or  written;  he  may  employ  in- 
sinuation, irony,  or  sarcasm,  which  find  their  proper  response 
only  in  the  consciousnesB  of  tVvo&e  to  ^^Vvom  th.eY  are  immediately 
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directed.  In  respect  of  these,  and  other  kindred  characteristics, 
the  apostolic  epistles  present  the  true  epistolary  type,  though 
in  different  degrees.  In  some  the  epistolary  traits  are  com- 
paratively slight,  as  in  that  to  the  Ephesians,  which  was  probably 
circular ;  while  the  first  of  St.  John  scarcely  belongs  to  this 
class  of  writings  at  all,  but  offers  a  peculiar  difficulty  of  its  own 
in  the  way  of  clear  and  certain  apprehension,  namely,  in  being 
essentially  polemical,  without  stating  explicitly  the  errors  which 
it  opposes,  or  descending  to  argument  and  formal  refutation. 

The  operation  of  writings  thus  characterized,  when  forming  so 
considerable  a  portion  of  the  depositary  of  a  professed  revelation, 
is  sufficiently  clear  in  one  respect,  in  the  palpable  and  stubborn 
evidence  of  authenticity  which  they  present.  May  we  not  ven- 
ture a  step  further,  and  recognize  in  documents  of  this  particular 
form  an  instrument  for  keeping  alive  continual  scrutiny  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  more  complete  and  exact  apprehension  of  their 
various  parts ;  so  that  even  the  literal  student  should  not  be  left 
to  the  necessity  of  simply  resting  upon  the  results  of  exhaustive 
labour  on  the  part  of  his  predecessors,  but  should  have  oppor- 
tunity at  least  for  the  wholesome  exercise  of  searching,  sifting, 
and  pondering,  with  the  prospect  of  some  solid  repayment  for 
his  toil. 

From  this  very  nature,  then,  the  text  of  the  Apostolic  Epis- 
tles, as  respects  accurate  exposition,  still  invites,  rather  than 
repudiates,  an  accession  of  labourers :  it  is  not  yet  a  soil  re- 
duced by  fair  exhaustion  to  a  perpetual  fallow ;  not  a  mine  which 
denies  to  fresh  adventurers  even  the  hope  of  some  vein  undetected 
or  worked  but  partially.  Herein  do  undertakings  like  the  present 
find  abundant  justification,  and  establish  a  claim  for  high  approval 
and  encouragement  when  successfully  executed. 

Strictly  to  review  a  body  of  annotations,  by  an  actual  process 
of  criticizing,  is,  at  the  bestj  an  awkward  feat,  being,  in  fact,  a 
writing  of  notes  upon  notes :  we  shall  therefore  endeavour,  in- 
stead, to  select  such  specimens  as  will  enable  our  readers,  without 
our  aid,  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  whole. 

The  author  does  not  disdain  the  aid  of  others.  Interwoven 
with  his  own  matter  will  be  found,  as  occasion  offers,  a  scholium 
from  Ohrysostom  or  Theophylact:,  a  vigorous  comment  of  Calvin, 
or  the  note  of  some  recent  interpreter :  but  it  is  to  that  portion 
which  is  due  to  his  own  self-relying  originality,  justified,  of  course, 
by  due  learning  and  ability,  that  we  rather  invite  attention ;  and 
our  extracts  have  been  made  accordingly  : — 

"  1  Cor.  ii.  7 — 9.  *  We  publish  wisdom y  he  had  said,  yet  a  wisdom 
not  of  this  world — and  now  he  adds,  still  careful  (see  eh.  iv.  22)  to 
convey  his  instruction  in  such  terms  as  best  might  engage  the  attention 
of  his  Grecian  converts  \  hut  what  we  i^uhlish  is  a  recondite  scheme  of 
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Divine  wisdom  up  to  this  time  kept  back  from  mankind — God's  esoteric 
teaching,  as  it  were ;  and,  as  such,  to  be  distinguished  from  that 
wisdom  of  God,  referred  to  in  ch.  i.  21,  which  (see  Rom.  i.  19)  the 
Creator  has  manifested  to  all  his  creatures — which  God  fore^ordained^ 
before  all  timCf  unto  our  glory :  Kalroiye  aWaxov  <^ri<riy — obser?es 
Chrysostom  on  this  verse — cic  h6i,av  iavrov'  kavTov  yap  f/yurai  ioiav 
rrjv  iifiiripay  ffttiriypiav,' 

**  1  Cor.  iii.  14,  15.  *  If  a  nian*s  work^  which  he  hath  built  thereon, 
shall  endure  (read  pivti)  the  fiery  trial  which  is  to  try  it,  he  will  recewe 
a  reward  (ch,  ix.  17*  Matt.  x.  41,  42.  Dan.  xii.  3).  If  a  man^s  work 
shall  be  burnt  down,  he  will  have  lost  his  labour ;  and  say  that  he  shall 
himself  escape,  yet  will  it  6e,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  midst  of  (by  going 
through)^re.' 

**  1  Cor.  vii.  21.  *  Art  thou  a  slave,  and  hast  been  called  to  be  a 
Christian  ?  then  (comp.  James  i.  9)  care  not  for  thy  servitude — yet, 
if  thou  hast  it  in  thy  power  to  become  free,  by  all  means  prefer  to  use 
that  power ;  comp.  ch.  ix.  12.  \5.—for  that  slave  who  has  been  called 
to  be  (ver.  15)  in  the  Lord,  is  the  Lord's  freedman :  in  like  manner  as 
the  free,  from  the  time  when  lie  was  called  (cn-fi  cicXjyOiy),  has  been. 
ChrisCs  bondman.  Bondman,  I  say  !  for  such,  in  truth,  ye  are. — 
At  a  costly  price  have  ye  been  purchased  (1  Pet.  i.  18,  19)  ;  cease  now 
to  regard  yourselves  as  bound  unto  men  (comp.  ch.  iii.  23.  vi.  20. 
Matt,  xxiii.  8 — 11).  In  short — everyone,  under  what  outward  de- 
signation  (ver.  20)  he  has  been  called.  Brethren,  in  that  let  him  be  well 
content  to  abide  with  God.' 

"Gal.  iii.  5.  *  He,  then,  that  is  liberally  giving  you  of  his  Spirit 
(Luke  xi.  13.  2  Cor.  ix.  10.  1  Pet.  iv.  11),  and  for  the  further  con- 
firmation of  your  faith  is  working  miracles  among  you,  is  it  in  con* 
sideration  of  prescribed  duty  done  (Law  reduce^  to  Practice)  that. He 
so  dealeth  with  you  ?  or  is  it  not  in  consideration  of  faith  shown  in 
hearing?  (1  Sam.  iii.  9)  even  as  Abraham,  we  know  from  Gen.  xv.  6, 
believed  God,  and  had  it  credited  unto  him  for  righteousness.  Ye 
perceive,  therefore,  that  men  of  faith,  they  are  in  the  truest  sense  sons 
of  Abraham  ;  and  that  it  was  in  the  foresight  of  the  fact  of  Gods 
absolving  the  nations  on  the  plea  of  faith  (Rom.  iii.  26),  that  the  Scrip' 
sure,  In  thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed,  did  long  before  now 
preach  the  Gospel  unto  Abraham :  so  that  (or,  and  so)  it  is  they  which 
be  of  faith,  that  are  blessed  with  (even  as,  like  sons,  they  walk  in  the 
steps  of)  faithful  Abraham  ;  Rom.  iv.  12.' 

"  £ph.  iv.  16.  *  In  dependence  upon  whom  all  the  Body,  closely  and 
compactly  held  together  by  every  ministering  joint  and  ligament,  with 
each  separate  part  at  work  in  its  due  measure,  is  making  its  increase 
(of  body  =  )  as  a  Body,  in  such  form  as  to  be  continually  building  up 
itself  in  love,  Ata  Tatrris  ^^^c  TfJQ  eiri^opriytas  cannot,  without  in- 
version of  the  order  in  which  Greek  nouns  are  commonly  placed  in 
regimen,  be  rendered  (as  our  translators  have  understood  it)  by  the 
contribution  of  every  joint — not  to  say  that,  in  this  sense,  the  clause 
would  not  connect  so  well  with  the  preceding  participles,  to  which  it 
of  right  belongs.* 
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'*  Eph.  vi.  24.  '  Ineormptihly^  immortally^  and  so  unentUngly,  eter* 
nally — *  cic  iiydtrraaiv  Zwffc  aitaviov,  ^X^^  '"^  *•"*  fritfiaTogf  ly  h^dupaiif, 
vyevfiaros  cfcyiov:'  Polyc,  Mart,  14.  ap.  Grinf.  Scholl,  Hellen.  in  L — 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  terms  in  which  the  holy  Apostle  con- 
ceived of  that  grace  of  Christian  charity  or  love,  which  is  to  survive  the 
tomby  and  on  which  the  imperishable  crown  of  the  Christian's  final 
acceptance  with  God  is  suspended :  compare  2  Tim.  iv.  8 ;  James  i. 
12;  1  Pet.  V.  4;  Rev.  ii.  10.  But,  till  'this  corruptible  shall  have 
put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality,* 
not  even  of  the  most  spiritually- minded  Christian,  not  even  (Phil.  iii. 
12)  of  the  holy  Apostle  himself,  can  it  be  said  that  they  *  looe  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,*  iv  oK^dapai^, — Translate  therefore :  Grace  be  with  all 
that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  and  abide  with  them  imperishably  I 
Amen :  and  by  ^  xapig,  to  be  distinguished  in  this  valedictory  blessing 
from  x^P'C*  ^  found  in  the  customary  form  of  salutation  which  the 
Apostles  prefix  to  their  Epistles — ^understand  the  grace  of  salvation 
(Tit.  ii.  11),  or  in  other  words,  their  present  state  of  favourable  accept" 
once  with  Him  (compare  Luke  i.  28.  30.  66 ;  ii.  40.  Acts  ii.  47 ; 
iv.  33);  and  that  of  this  the  Apostle  says,  esto  perpetual* 

'*  Col.  ii.  23.  '  For  these  are  things  which  have  a  show  indeed  of 
wisdom,  displaying  itself  in  fondness  for  ritual  observances^  and  self-' 
abasement,  and  afflicting  of  one*  s  body;  but  are  not  things  to  be  made  of 
any  great  account  against  (i.  e.  as  in  themselves  opposed  to,  and  incom- 
patible with)  indulgence  of  the  flesh — which  even  under  the  most  rigor- 
ous asceticism,  and  under  the  fairest  semblance  of  devotional  piety,  has 
many  times  in  the  history  of  the  Church  been  found  to  be  lurking 
unmortified  and  unsubdued.'*' 

To  the  annotations  on  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
is  appended  an  elaborate  supplementary  note  or  excursus  on 
Rom.  i.  5,  and  the  subject  is  resumed  in  another  appendix  to  the 
second  volume.  A  due  consideration  and  discussion  of  their 
contents  would  furnish  matter  for  a  separate  article,  and  one  of 
more  than  ordinary  length.  We  shall,  accordingly,  at  present 
attempt  no  more  than  a  statement  of  the  positions  therein  main- 
tained, as  briefly  and  clearly  as  we  can. 

The  author  sets  out  from  the  words  Ikdfiofiiv  vaptv  icai  a7ro- 
oToX^v,  maintaining  the  recipients  of  whom  St.  Paul  here  speaks, 
to  be  not  the  holders  of  the  Apostolic  commission  properly  so 
called,  but  the  entire  congregation  of  believers;  and  that  the 
graciously  vouchsafed  commission,  signified  in  these  words,  is 
ever  resident  in  that  undying  incorporation.  A  practical  de^ 
velopment  of  the  prerogative  thus  ascribed  to  the  entire  body  he 
sees  in  the  transactions  of  the  original  churches  of  Jerusalem  and 
Antioch,  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

By  these  positions  the  author  is  inevitably  committed  to  the 
whole  question  of  Apostolical  successiod.  He  thereupon  contends, ' 
that  ^^  the  Apostles  of  Christ  ordained  nooe  that  should  succeed 
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them  in  their  peculiar  regency  of  the  (lospel  kingdom,  which  was 
to  expire  with  them;""  and,  accordingly,  that  the  creation  of  a 
diocesan  episcopate  was  a  generative  act  of  the  various  portions  of 
the  Church  itself;  which  was  possessed,  indeed,  of  a  distinctly 
defined  and  duly  constituted  ministry,  but  had  become,  or  was 
becoming,  fatherless  and  headless  by  the  demise  of  the  Apostolic 
college;  or,  to  borrow  the  author^s  own  illustration,  that  there 
was  an  interposing  of  the  adult  Church  between  her  Apostolie 
fathers  and  episcopal  sons.  According  to  this  theoiy,  episcopacy 
was  not  a  devolution  of  Apostolic  station  and  function  oy  Apos- 
tolic hands,  but  the  Church'^s  self-generated  supplement  of  aa 
inevitable  deficiency.  The  author  cites  as  sharers  in  this  view  of 
the  subject,  among  the  ancients,  Augustine  and  Firmilian,  and, 
among  modems,  Arnold ;  the  last  in  the  following  words :  '  Bi- 
shops ordaining,  as  the  organs  of  the  Church  constitute,  as  I  be^ 
lieve,  a  Church  government  most  true  in  theory  and  most  excel- 
lent in  practice.  Bishops  ordaining  va  right  of  their  Apostolical 
descent^  without  reference  to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  consti- 
tute a  lame  and  inconsistent  Popery,  false  in  theory,  and  in  prac- 
tice inefficient.^ 

To  this  theory,  in  his  own  elaborate  exposition  of  it,  the  author 
invites  dispassionate  consideration ;  and  on  the  ground  of  this 
challenge,  we  have  given  a  statement  of  opinions  on  ecclesiastical 
polity,  which,  however,  cannot  have  our  assent.  By  his  own 
disquisition  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  led  on  to  another  subject 
of  vast  practical  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  Church,  and 
inclusively  to  a  question  to  which  attention  seems  to  be  daily 
more  and  more  directed,  namely,  the  restoration  or  recon- 
struction of  synods  in  the  Church  of  England. 

If  there  be  really  resident  in  the  entire  body  of  the  faithful 
such  prerogatives  as  are  here  assigned  to  it,  it  is  a  most  palpable 
anomaly,  that  organization  for  corporate  action  should  in  any 
integral  portion  be  non-existent  or  effete.  Such  is  the  preli- 
minary argument,  and  the  scheme  proposed  is  not  simply  one  of 
revival,  but  of  reconstruction,  and  is  m  several  points  original. 
It  is  professedly  modelled  after  the  synod  described  in  Acts  xv. 

**  Would  he  then  adopt  this  Convocation-model  for  Christian  Eng- 
land? Would  we  wish  to  arrest  the  progressive  dismemberment  and 
decay  of  Church-membership,  and  to  *stablish,  strengthen,  settle'  the 
subjective  revival  of  *  the  spirit  of  the  Church '  in  our  people,  by  pre- 
paring for  it  a  body  in  which  it  shall  exhibit  itself  in  its  objective  cha- 
racter also — would  we  be  seen,  in  short,  to  be  '  as  a  city  that  is  at  unity 
in  itself,'  a  Church-State,  and  not,  as  the  enemy  (alas !  that  we  should 
have  given  him  so  much  occasion  to  blaspheme)  would  invert  it, 
*  a  State-Church ' — then  what  was  wont  to  be  (and  still,  though  effete 
aad  spiritleas,  survivea)  aa  t\\e  %o\&  outwatd  form  of  our  meeting  as  the 
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into  onr  *  Upper  House  of  Convocation '  we  must  admit  the  ministeriy 
judges,  and  other  great  officers  of  the  Crown,  into  the  Lower  an  ade* 
qnate  representation  of  elders  and  lay-brethren  in  the  Lord.  Better 
1^1,  and  closer  to  our  pattern  would  it  be,  if  these  two  chambers  thus 
enlarged,  could  be  formed  into  one  ecclesiastical  synod-^one  supreme 
court  of  spiritual  legislature  at  once,  and  judicature — the  centre  of  our 
whole  ecclesiastical  system,  the  seat  of  our  Anglo- Catholic  emffKoiriiCi  in 
which  the  *  Patriarch  and  Primate  of  all  England '  should,  ex  officio^ 
preside  as  '  Pater  patrum  et  episcopus  episcoporum,  et  alter  saeculi  sui 
jacobus ' .  .  •  •  Can  we  doubt  that,  as  its  day,  so  would  its  strength  be  ? 
diat,  its  work  being  '  begun,  continued,  and  ended  in  God,'  His  Pre- 
sence would  be  with  it.  His  Spirit  and  His  blessing  would  rest  upon  it  f 
that  the  many  rills  of  divine  grace,  which  of  late  years  have  been  irri- 
gating and  invigorating  the  individual  Church-life,  and  activity  of  our 
people,  being  thus  collected  and  concentrated,  would  be  in  the  heart  of 
this  great  empire  as  *  a  well  of  water  springing  up  unto  everlasting 
life.'" 

The  general  question  to  which  this  extract  relates,  is  one 
which,  in  all  prolmbility,  must  at  no  very  distant  period  be  fairly 
met,  notwithstanding  practical  difficulties ;  and  every  earnest  and 
honest  contributor  of  argument  and  suggestion  has  a  claim  for  an 
open  welcome  and  a  candid  hearing. 

V. — 1 .  Copy  of  a  Correspondence  bettoeen  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Sydney 
and  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  (Sir  Robert  Hari^ 
Inglis.  Mr.  Hawes.)  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  oe 
printed^  26<A  July^  1849.     Sessional  Paper^  No.  562. 

2.  Copy  of  a  Correspondence  between  the  Most  Reverend  Dr. 
M^Hale  and  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  of  Ireland^  on  the 
subject  of  the  Chaplaincy  of  the  Tuam  WorTchouse.  (Sir  William 
Somerville.)  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Comm^ons  to  be  printed^ 
nth  Julyy  1849.    Sessional  Paper ^  ISo.  515. 

We  commend  these  papers  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers,  if 
only  for  the  curiosity  or  the  thin^.  For,  certainly,  since  the 
accession  of  King  William  the  Third,  nothing  '^  Simile  aut  se- 
ewndvm^^  has  been  presented  to  the  British  pubUc  in  the  guise 
of  official  documents. 

Nor  vrill  they  be  found  barren  of  entertainment  (the  second 
series  of  letters,  especially,  is  equal  to  a  chapter  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth^s  or  Charles  Lever's  Irish  novels);  still  less,  devoid  of 
instruction.  Nay,  the  lesson  they  teach  is  one  of  very  grave 
import ;  and  to  this  we  desire  especially  to  direct  the  attention 
of  our  parliamentary  readers. 

For  realizing  this  lesson  it  will  be  well  to  read  the  two  sets  of 
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letters  in  eoimesjoo  vith  each  olher;  and,  if ponifafep  i 
nexkin  with  a  pamphlet  to  which  we  drew  attendon  an 
ai{o,  eotJtkd  *"  Eaii  Grey  s  Cireolar.  A  mempirta.'"  (B 
Tlie  T^aAtir  fiiU  then  be  in  a  pontioa  to  appreciate  th 
portaoce  of  a  seemingi j  tririal  CiTour  netttly  ecMifem 
the  Crown,  at  least  in  any  manner  known  to  kw  or  as 
two  great  oflBcers  of  State — the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  L 
the  Secretary  of  the  Colonies — npon  the  Roman  Gathd 
within  their  resiective  spheres  of  administration.   He  i 
able  to  judffe  of  the  wisaom  of  that  eoocession,  by  itsy! 
We  allude  of  course  to  the  official  allowance  of  tlm 
to  rank,  style,  and  titles,  parallel  with  the  respee 
of  prelacy  within  the  Established  Church.     The  most 
(though  not  the  most  edifying  or  amusing)  part  of  the 
No.  1  consists  of  a  becoming'  and  dignified  remonsti 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Sydney  against  the  principle,  an 
also,  the  specific  operation  of  this  novel  creation  o 
within  the  province  of  Australia.     There,  be  it  known, 
John  Bede  Folding,  D.D.,  rejoices,  **"  bv  the  grace  d 
of  the  Holy  Apoi^lic  See,**^  to  s^le  himself  ^^  J  rd 
Sydney.^     j)y  tne  obvious  sense  of  Earl  Grey'^s  rescript 
sonage  would  seem  entitled  (if  that  rescript  were  to  n 
law)  to  take  rank  of  his  lordship,  the  plain  bishop^  at  tl 
Her  Majesty^B  colonial  representation.   The  bishop,  hsL\ 
from  the  governor  that  '^  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  in 
lency^s  mind  that  such  was  the  regulation  intended  t 
blinhed  by  Earl  Grey,  felt  constrained  to  intimate  tha 
should  Icam  that  ''  such  an  arrangement  had  been  ratifi 
Most  Gracious  Majesty^'*  in  fjohich  case  he  should  feel 
^^ presume  that  such  order  of  precedence  involves  nothii 
gality  or  departure  from  the  constitution  as  by  law  est 
nis    lordship   must   ''abstain    from  presenting  himse 
vcrnmcnt-Iiouse  on  public  occasions.''     But  he  trusted 
absence  on  such  occasions  would  be  candidly  construed, 
only  from  a  sense  of  the  indignity  which  would  be  cas 
Church  of  England^"*  in  his  person,  should  he  consent  "  \ 
in  his  excellency's  presence  a  station  different  from  that  i 
been  heretofore  conceded  to  him."     His  lordship's  impi 
that  indignity  "  being  so  much  the  stronger,  as  such  alt( 
his  position  would  not  be  the  effect  of  Her  Majesty\ 
directly  signified,  but  would  be  attributable  to  the  act  of 
authority^  which  would  thus  be  entitled,  at  its  own  discrc 
as  often  as  it  should  think  proper,  to  supersede  evert 
bishop  from  the  rank  assigned  to  him  by  our  only  1 
•ovoroign." 
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Sir  Charles  Fitzroy  very  promptly  referred  this  knotty  protest 
to  the  decision  of  the  Wronghead  in  Downing-street,  praying  for 
a  reply  before  the  birth-day  levee  of  this  year'*s  May  should  be 
disgrsLced  by  the  absence  of  Her  Majesty^s  best  and  most  dig- 
nified subject  in  all  Australia.  Earl  Grey  took  from  the  13th  of 
December  to  the  9th  of  January  before  he  could  make  up  his 
mind  for  an  answer.  Yet  nothing  was  easier  than  to  fina  one. 
He  had  only  to  tell  the  governor  what  he  himself  had  told  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  what  Lord  John  Bussell  had  told  the  House 
of  Commons  * ;  viz.,  that  the  circular  despatch  made  no  new  regu- 
lation as  to  the  rank  and  precedency  of  colonial  Bomish  prelates ; 
neither  did  it  so,  in  terms,  but  only  by  inference,  from  a  fabe 
statement  of  such  precedency  having  been  statutable  conferred 
upon  the  Bomish  prelates  in  Ireland.  He  had  only  to  rest  in 
that  quibble,  and  let  the  governor  gently  down  for  his  blunder^ 
and  so  the  whole  affair  would  blow  over.  But  a  certain  class 
of  characters  have,  proverbially,  short  memories.  Lord  Grey 
thought  he  saw  a  preferable  dodge  this  time.  So,  forgetting  his 
own  and  Lord  J.  Bussell^s  former  asseveration,  he  gravely  tells 
the  governor  that  "according  to  the  tru0{\)  construction  of  the 
directions  respecting  the  precedence  of  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
conveyed  in  his  despatch  of  the  20^A  Nov.,  1847 ;  the  bishop  (sic) 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  New  South  Wales  (as  if  there  were 
not  four  of  them)  ought  to  have  precedence  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  ^rcAbishop.^^  This  discovery,  lest  it  should  puzzle  poor 
Sir  Charles  Fitzroy  too  much,  is  thus  elucidated :  The  title  of 
Archbishop  conveys  in  itself  no  necessary  precedence  over  that  of 
bishop.     So  his  lordship  "apprehends (!).*" 


.  . 


"  It  is  a  title  given  by  way  of  distinction  to  metropolitan  bishops  . 
But  the  Bishop  of  Sydney  is,  in  substance,  a  metropolitan,  as  much{l) 
as  the  Boman  Catholic  Archbishop,  being  so  constituted  by  the  terms 
of  the  instruments  in  which  his  office  and  those  of  the  other  Australian 
bishops  are  conferred.  His  rank,  therefore,  in  his  own  Church  answers 
to  that  of  the  latter  dignitary ^  although  his  title  be  not  the  same :  and 
he  would  rank,  consequently,  above  the  latter,  according  to  the  rules 
Imd  down  (by  Lords  Grey  and  Clarendon,  to  wit)  respecting  prelates 
of  the  same  order  in  the  two  Churches.** 

We  give  this  precious  conundrum  in  extenso ;  because  it  con- 
tains the  whole  pith  of  Lord  Clarendon^s  and  Lord  6rey''s  theory 
and  practice.  Their  object  is  to  establish,  as  they  foolishly  term 
it,  ^^ social  equality^''  between  the  "two  Churches.'"  But  this 
involves  *'^  ecclesiastical  equality  ^^  also ;  and  not  only  ecclesiastical, 
but  legal  equality  besides.     The  pope's  "instrument"'  conferring 

'  Vide  Earl  Grey's  Circular,  &c. 
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metropolitan  functions  apon  Dr.  Folding,  is  thus  declared  by  the 
queen  8  minister  just  as  valid  as  Her  Majesty^s  letters  patent. 
The  ^'|>a^^  hereon  is  to  be  just  saved  to  the  EistabUshed  Ohurofa 
— as  '^  the  most  favoured  sect,^*^  we  suppose — ^but  the  ^^pas,^  onhr. 
The  suffragan  bishops  of  Australia  must  yield  precedence  to  toe 
pope^s  metropolitans,^  as  many  as  he  may  please  to  constitute  1 

This  utter  confusion  of  all  ecclesiastical  and  all  legal  principle 
and  practice  will,  we  trust,  at  length,  be  brought  before  the 
notice  of  Her  Majesty.  The  Bishop  of  Sydney  will  hardly,  we 
think,  fall  into  the  trap  set  for  him,  and,  by  accepting  this  tricky 
compromise,  confirm  Lord  Grey's  reciprocating  scale  of  «' social 
equality^  between  the  Church  and  the  *' Anti-Qburch'^  in 
Australia.  Happily,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  Colonial  Intel- 
ligence, Lord  Grey's  rescript  came  too  late  for  the  hirth-dap — uid 
not  only  from  the  clergy,  but  from  the  laity  of  the  Obnrcb,  ft 
protest  in  word  and  deed  worthy  of  the  occasion  has  been  thereby 
elicited.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  Lord  Grey's  assuoiption  m 
the  royal  prerogative — ^a  point  so  wisely  and  temperately  raised 
by  the  Bishop  of  Sydney,  and  so  palpably  eluded  in  the  Secretaiy 
of  State's  reply,  can  meet  with  the  approbation  of  any  section  in 
parliament  beyond  the  less  reflecting  of  the  Boman  Cbtholie 
members;  whilst  the  material  product  of  such  unprincipled 
favours — increased  arrogance  and  assumption  on  the  part  of  tiiose 
who  receive  them — so  abundantly  manifested  in  either  series  of 
the  papers  we  are  now  noticing,  must  ^o  far,  we  think,  to  con* 
vince  our  liberal  government  itself  of  the  absurdity,  if  not  tbe 
danger,  of  the  course  they  are  rashly  and  ignorantly  porsoii^ 
towards  the  most  subtle  and  far-reaching  hierarchy  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

VI. — The  Greek  Testament:  ioith  a  eritiecdly  revised  Text:  a 
Digest  0/ various  Beadings:  Marginal  Me/erences  to  Verbal  and 
Idiomatie  Usage :  Prolegmnena :  and  a  Critical  and  Exegetieal 
Commentary,  For  the  use  of  Theological  Students  and  Ministers. 
By  Henry  Alford,  M.A,^  Vicar  of  Wymsstooldy  Leicester- 
shire^  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College^  Cambridge.  In  2  vols. 
London:  Rivingtons. 

It  is  with  some  anxiety  that  we  are  now  compelled  to  look  on 
works  relating  to  the  criticism  of  the  Holy  Scripture.  Our  critics 
in  the  present  day  are  so  frequently  students  of  a  theology  which 
is  tainted  with  rationalism  throughout,  and  which  rarely  faSs  to 
communicate  some  of  its  influences  to  students,  that  the  believer 
is  obliged  to  look  with  some  degree  of  jealousy  on  all  new  claim- 
ants to  the  title  of  Kblical  critics.     We  cannot  pretend  to  have 
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perused  the  whole  of  Mr.  Alford^s  first  volume  now  before  us,  and 
comprising  his  Prolegomena,  and  his  text  of  the  Four  Evangelists, 
with  annotations ;  but  we  have  seen  enough  to  be  satisfied  of  his 
qualifications  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken, — if  learning,  re- 
search, and  piety,  are  to  be  considered  as  qualifications. 

The  Prolegomena  comprise  reniarks  on  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  four  Gospels,  their  independence,  the  origin  of  the 
three  first  Grospels,  their  discrepancies,  fragmentary  nature,  inspi- 
ration, and  the  impracticability  of  constructing  a  formal  harmony 
out  of  them.  Then  follow  special  remarks  on  each  Gospel  in 
particular;  and  this  is  succeeded  by  the  more  strictly  critical 
part,  including  an  account  of  the  means  taken  to  secure  a  correct 
texty  by  the  aid  of  manuscripts,  and  versions,  and  ancient  writers. 
It  appears^  that  in  the  formation  of  his  text,  Mr.  Alford  has 
followed  a  recent  German  critic,  Lachmann,  combming  with  him 
another  German,  Scholz.  Lachmann  professes  to  derive  his 
text  entirely  from  the  oldest  manuscripts  in  uncial  characters, 
and  he  is  depended  on  for  readings  derived  from  them.  Scholz  is 
the  authority  for  the  later  MSS,  versions,  &c. 

The  annotations,  which  are  clearly  printed  in  small  type  at  the 
foot  of  the  page,  are  replete  with  well-digested  leammg,  and 

[)resent  the  fruits  of  much  patient  thought.  They  evince  a  fami- 
iarity  with  all  the  modem  German  commentators,  as  well  as  with 
the  writings  of  older  critics,  and  other  writers. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  on  a  subject  on  which  so  much 
variety  of  criticism  exists,  Mr.  Alford's  views  will  meet  with  con- 
currence in  all  points.  We  must  notice  some  parts  of  his  Pro- 
legomena, in  which  a  difierence  of  opinion  will  doubtless  be  found 
to  exist  between  him  and  other  learned  men  of  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Alford  maintains  the  distinctness  of  the  Gospels  from  each 
other,  that  is,  that  no  one  of  them  was  borrowed  from  the  other. 
He  observes^  that  in  the  absence  of  any  direct  historical  testi-* 
mony,  we  can  only  determine  this  question  by  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  Gospels.  After  a  survey  of  the  various 
theories  which  suppose  one  or  other  of  the  Gospels  as  written  be- 
fore the  other  Gospels,  and  exercising  some  kind  of  influence  on 
i^eir  composition,  he  proceeds  to  state  his  own  view,  which  is, 
that  the  three  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  arose  ''  in^ 
dependently  of  one  another/^ 

The  origin  of  the  matter  common  to  all  these  Gospels,  is  thus 
traced  !*— 

"  I  believe  then  that  the  Apostles,  in  virtue  not  merely  of  their 
having  been  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  the  Evangelic  history,  bat  espe- 
cially of  their  office^  gave  to  the  various  Churches  their  testimony  in  a 
narrative  of  facte:  nuch  narrative  being  modified  in  each  case  by  the 
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individual  mind  of  the  Apostle  himself,  and  his  sense  of  what  was 
requisite  for  the  particular  community  to  which  he  was  ministering. 
While  they  were  principally  together,  and  instructing  the  converts  at 
Jerusalem,  such  narrative  would  naturally  he  for  the  most  part  the  same, 
and  expressed  in  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  words :  coincideif t  how- 
ever not  from  design  or  rule,  hut  because  the  things  themselves  were  the 
same,  and  the  teaching  naturally  fell  for  the  most  part  into  one  form. 
It  would  be  easy  and  interesting  to  follow  the  probable  origin  and 
growth  of  such  a  cycle  of  narratives  of  the  words  and  deeds  of  our  Lord 
in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem, — for  both  the  Jews  and  the  Hellenists,  the 
latter  under  such  teachers  as  Philip  and  Stephen,  commissioned  and 
authenticated  by  the  Apostles.  In  the  course  of  such  a  process,  some 
portions  would  naturally  be  written  down  by  private  believers,  for  their 
own  use  or  that  of  friends.  And  as  the  Church  spread  to  Samaria, 
Caesarea,  and  Antioch,  the  want  would  be  felt  in  each  of  these  places  of 
similar  cycles  of  oral  teaching,  which  when  supplied  would  thencefor- 
ward belong  to  and  be  current  in  those  respective  Churches.  And  these 
portions  of  the  Evangelic  history,  oral  or  partially  documentary,  would 
be  adopted  under  the  sanction  of  the  Apostles,  who  were,  as  in  all  things, 
so  especially  in  this,  the  appointed  and  divinely-guided  overseers  of  the 
whole  Church.  This  common  substratum  of  Apostolic  teachingy — never 
formally  adopted  by  all,  but  subject  to  all  the  varieties  of  diction  and 
arrangement,  addition  and  omission,  incident  to  transmission  through 
many  individual  minds,  and  into  many  different  localities, — /  believe  to 
have  been  the  original  source  of  the  common  part  of  our  three  Gospels" 
— pp.  7,  8. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Mr.  Alford  rejects  the 
theory  on  which  harmonists  of  the  Gospels  have  usually  proceeded, 
in  assuming  the  supplementary  character  of  three  out  of  the  four. 
In  fact  he  proceeds  subsequently  to  argue  against  all  attempts  to 
construct  a  regular  harmony.  Here  Mr.  Alford  will  be  met  by 
many  and  able  opponents,  whom  we  must  leave  him  to  contend 
against  as  best  he  may.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
authority  in  favour  of  the  possibility  of  constructing  a  regular 
harmony.  From  the  second  century  such  attempts  have  been 
made.  The  multiplicity  of  these  attempts  would,  however,  seem  to 
bear  out  Mr.  Alford's  theory.  No  harmony  has  ever  commanded 
general  assent.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  too  much  to 
say,  we  think,  that  it  cannot  be  done,  or  that  the  right  mode  has 
not  yet  been  discovered.  The  supplemental  character  of  either  of 
the  Gospels  however,  or  their  precise  date,  are  matters  of  con- 
jecture more  or  less  probable.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Alford  is 
right  in  supposing  the  Gospels  to  be  perfectly  distinct  in  their 
origin,  and  not  borrowed  from  each  other,  or  written  in  reference 
to  each  other.  We  see  nothing  to  prevent  a  Churchman  from 
receiving  such  a  notion,  and  it  appears  to  present  a  fair  amount  of 
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probability,  and  to  have  certain  advantages  over  any  other  theory 
or  view.  There  seems  no  improbability  that  the  Gospels  may 
have  been  local  in  their  origin,  as  much  as  the  Epistles ;  and  that 
they  represent  the  apostohc  teaching  in  four  localities,  written 
down  independently.  We  may  attribute  the  difPerent  early  creeds, 
and  the  varieties  in  the  ancient  liturgies,  perhaps,  to  the  same 
cause — distinct  apostolic  teaching,  maintaining  the  same  sub^ 
stratum  of  doctrine.  We  do  not  presume,  however,  to  offer  any 
decided  opinion  on  these  points,  which  must  after  all  be  more  or 
less  matter  of  conjecture. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  some  other  points  in  which  we  feel 
less  satisfied  with  the  conclusions  to  which  Mr.  Alford  has 
arrived,  or  the  theories  which  he  puts  forward.  He  asserts  the 
Hebrew  original  of  St.  Matthew'^s  Gospel,  and  in  this  is  supported 
by  high  authorities ;  but  we  confess  we  do  not  like  his  opinion 
that  the  present  Gospel  we  possess  is  a  mere  compilation  from  the 
original,  and  one  not  even  made  wnder  the  Apostles  superintendence. 
We  think  that  statements  of  this  kind  are  unfortunate,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  made  without  some  stronger  reasons  than  Mr. 
Alford  has  advanced  for  his  conjecture.  Mr.  Alford  rests  the 
whole  inspiration  of  the  Gospels  on  the  testimony  of  the  primitive 
Church  to  them  as  authentic  monuments  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Apostles.  By  this  testimony  we  may  safely  hold,  and  if  those  who 
recognize  the  testimony  of  the  early  Church  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  Gospel  History  are  content  to  abide  by  their  principles  in 
reference  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God, 
we  shall  have  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  primitive  Church 
clearly  looked  upon  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  as  pos- 
sessing the  same  Divine  authority  as  the  Jews  ascribed  to  the 
Old  Testament  only.  We  must  now  take  our  leave  for  the  pre- 
sent of  Mr.  Alford,  expressing  our  sense  of  his  research  and 
labour,  and  of  the  value  of  much  that  he  has  brought  together  in 
his  volume,  while  we  see  here  and  there  certain  points  on  which  we 
are  compelled  to  withhold  our  assent, — though  in  no  unfriendly 
spirit. 

VII. — The  Sinfulness  of  Little  Sins.  A  Course  of  Sermons  preached 
in  Lent.  By  John  Jackson,  M.A.^  Hector  of  St.  James\ 
Westminster^  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  London : 
Skeffington. 

The  author  of  this  little  volume  of  discourses  could  not  have 
selected  a  more  useful  subject  than  that  which  he  has  here  so 
ably  treated.  He  has  not  shrunk  from  the  greatest  and  most 
necessary  duty  of  the  Christian  preacher, — that  of  warning  his 
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hearers  against  '*  the  sin  that  doth  so  easily  t>eset  them.^  The 
great  mass  of  the  attendants  on  Divine  service  are  not  gross  sinnenL 
Their  sins  are  just  ^^  the  little  sins^^  which  form  the  subject  of 
these  discourses — sins  not  indeed  little  in  themselves,  but  little 
in  comparison  with  other  offences,  and  little  in  the  opinion  of 
men.  Sins  of  temper — sins  of  pride  and  vanity — sins  of  the 
thoughts — sins  of  the  tongue — and  sins  of  omission — all  of  which 
are  here  treated  of — ^are  just  those  sins  which  are  apt  to  be  too 
much  overlooked,  both  by  preachers  and  hearers ;  and  Mr.  Jack* 
son  has  done  good  service  in  bringing  these  prominently  forward, 
and  dwelling  upon  them. 

The  characteristics  of  Mr.  Jackson'^s  discourses  are  plain, 
vigorous  common  sense,  grave,  and  distinct  enunciation  of  Chris- 
tian duties,  enforced  on  Christian  principles.  The  following 
passage  will  convey  a  notion  of  the  style  : — 

**  To  falsehood,  too,  belongs  the  sin  of  flattefy ;  by  which  I  do  not 
mean  here  the  praising  others  falselj  with  a  view  to  profit  by  them, 
which  is  the  worst  kind  of  dishonesty ;  but  that  flattery  which  takes 
the  name  of  courtesy,  and  which  men  are  apt  to  imagine  is  demanded 
of  them  by  good  breeding,  and  even  by  Christian  charity.  Now, 
we  certainly  are  not  ohliged  to  uphraid  our  neighbours  with  thdr 
faults,  nor  even  to  notice  them,  excepting  when  to  do  so  tnay  lead  to 
their  amendment,  or  tend  to  God's  honour.  But  then  nothing  what" 
ever  can  make  it  right  in  us  by  undeserved  praise  or  undue  com^ 
plaisance  to  strengthen  another  in  too  good  an  opinion  of  his  own 
merits,  nor  to  darken  the  mist  of  vanity  which  coneys  his  real  charac" 
tcr  from  himself." — p.  121. 

The  volume  is  written  throughout  in  this  plain,  searching, 
practical  way;  and  we  may  congratulate  its  author  for  having 
thus  added  to  the  stock  of  sound  pulpit  divinity^  which  forms  so 
important  a  branch  of  our  theological  literature. 

VIII. — The  Seven  Ages  of  the  Church  ;  or^  the  Seven  Apocalyptic 
Epistles  interpreted  hy  Church  History,  By  the  Rev.  Henky 
CoTTERiLL,  itf.^.,  Vice-Principal  and  Theological  Tutor  of 
Brighton  College^  &c,     London:  Bell. 

The  author  of  the  volume  before  us  conceives  the  addresses  to 
Uie  Churches,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
to  have  a  prophetical  character — a  position  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  Mr.  Cotterill — and  he  employs  ecclesiastical  history  with  much 
care  and  ingenuity  in  the  elucidation  of  these  supposed  prophe^ 
cies.  Mr.  Ootterill's  view  is,  as  he  informs  us,  the  Protestant 
view  ;  and  his  great  authority  is  Mr.  Elliott.  He  accordingly 
introduces  much  of  the  usual  criticism  of  superstitious  and  ido- 


latrous  pritctioes,  and  winds  up^  by  comparing  tbe  flpirit  of  th^ 
present  age  to  that  of  the  church  of  Laodicea.  His  volume  is,  on 
the  whole,  clearly  Mid  thoughtfully  written. 

IX. — Letters  to  a  Lady.    By  the  Baron  Wilhelm  Von  Huk- 
BOLDT.     From  the  German.     London :  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 

The  letters  of  Baron  Humboldt  have  long  called  for  a  transla^ 
tion  into  English;  our  countrywomen  had  a  right  to  be  ao* 
quainted  with  what  they  could  so  fully  appreciate.  Singular 
though  they  are  in  their  origin  and  execution,  they  are  still  more 
valuable  in  the  lessons  they  convey  ^^-inculcating  an  integrity  of 
mind  and  strength  of  purpose,  combined  with  the  tenderness  of 
an  amiable  heart,  and  presenting  a  pleasing  idea  of  both  the 
teacher  and  his  friend. 

The  circumstances  of  the  correspondence  throw  much  pecu- 
liarity into  their  composition :  an  acquaintance  made  in  youth — 
continuing  but  a  few  days — then  broken— but  not  forgotten — is 
suddenly  renewed,  after  the  lapse  of  six-and-twenty  years  had 
brought  many  and  painful  changes  to  each.  When  assistance, 
^mpathy,  and  consolation  became  necessary  to  her  with  whom 
time  haa  dealt  most  hardly,  she  sought  the  friend  whose  image 
she  had  preserved  in  faithful  simplicity — and  was  not  disap^ 
pointed.  It  would  be  impossible  to  suppose  Humboldt  capable 
of  repulsing  any  one  in  distress  of  mina ;  but  he  found  a  real 
charm  in  the  talents  and  tbmightfulness  of  his  correspondent's 
letters,  and  set  himself,  con  amore^  to  the  task  of  guiding,  sup- 
porting, and  occupying  her  mind,  with  the  noble  and  delicate 
kindness  of  the  purest  friendship,  and  the  skilfulness  of  one  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  a 
woman^s  heart. 

One  cannot  help  regretting  the  absence  of  her  share  of  the 
correspondence :  it  would  surely  afford  us  a  picture  of  the  life  of 
a  gentle  but  high-minded  woman,  struggling  through  many  trials 
and  difficulties :  but  she  gave  her  friend's  letters  to  the  public, 
only  in  the  hope  of  their  benefiting  others,  and  from  do  self- 
gratulatory  pride.  Nor  ought  they  to  be  read  without  leaving 
traces  of  permanent  good  on  all  who  thus  put  themselves  under 
the  guidance  of  Baron  Humboldt;  his  letters  breathe  such  a 
spirit  of  calm  contentment,  cheerfulness,  and  charity  to  all  around 
him — a  spirit  of  endurance  without  hardness— an  example  of 
victorious  self-control  under  all  circumstances — and  withal 
earnestness  in  his  convictions  of  the  truth  of  all  be  teaches  and 
acts  upon. 

There  is,  besides  this,  an  enjoyment  of  nature,  which  can  only 
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proceed  from  a  serene  and  pure  soul,  and  which  Humboldt  culti- 
vated as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  inward  strength — a  perfect 
connexion  of  the  external  world  with  the  workings  of  the  inner 
life  of  man,  which  cannot  fail  to  increase  the  calm  vigour  of  a 
thankful  and  contented  spirit.  Humboldt  was  a  believer  in 
Christianity,  and  no  rationalistic  views  offend  us  in  this  volume. 

We  cannot  attempt  in  our  limited  space  to  give  extracts,  or 
we  might  quote  many  beautiful  passages  in  which  the  vigorous 
but  well-governed  soul  is  seen  borrowing  from  nature  the  harmony 
with  which  she  was  created,  and  learning  the  peaceful  satisfaction 
of  the  courage  and  firmness  which  accepts  the  struggles  of  life,  as 
a  burthen  to  be  lovingly  and  cheerfully  borne. 

We  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  translation  before  us,  re* 
netting  that  we  have  not  the  German  original  at  hand.  The 
inelegant  English  into  which  it  has  been  rendered  is  of  less  im- 
portance than  the  omissions  and  compressions  we  observe  in 
many  places,  and  which  ought,  at  least,  to  be  acknowledged  to 
the  reader,  who  has  also  a  right  to  ask  why  such  a  small  portion 
of  these  letters  are  thus  published,  without  any  apparent  reason 
for  their  fragmentary  appearance,  or  promise  of  a  future  portion. 
We  believe  a  complete  translation  by  a  lady  has  been  published, 
together  with  the  whole  of  the  preface  prefixed  to  the  original-^ 
not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  work. 

x. —  The  EartlC 8  Antiquity^  in  Harmony  with  the  Mosaic  Becord 
of  the  Creation.  By  tJAMEs  Gray,  M.A,j  Hector  o/Dibden^ 
Hants.     London:  Parker. 

This  is  a  very  pleasingly  written  little  work,  occasioned,  as  the 
author  tells  us,  by  some  statements  made  at  a  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  respecting  the  earth^s  vast  antiquity. 
Such  statements  having  created  uneasy  feelings  in  the  author's 
mind,  he  set  to  work  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  the  result  is 
the  present  volume,  in  which  the  Mosaic  Record  is  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  largest  possible  speculations  of  geologists. 
We  have  not  seen  much  in  the  mode  of  effecting  this  object,  whether 
desirable  or  no,  which  strikes  us  as  very  new ;  but  every  one  must 
do  justice  to  the  good  intentions  of  the  author,  and  to  the 
respectability  of  his  attainments. 

XI. — The  First  Revelations  of  God  to  Man^  considered  in  a  Series 
of  Sermons  on  the  First  Chapters  of  Genesis.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
E.  Evans,  Prebendary  and  Prelector  of  Hereford  Cathedral. 
London:  Rivingtons. 

Here  we  have  another  geologico-theological  work — the  author 
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addresmng  himself  in  his  preface  and  his  sermons  to  meet  the 
difficulties  presented  by  the  researches  and  views  of  geologists 
on  the  earth^s  antiquity.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  we 
should  do  very  wrongly  in  attempting  to  deny  evident  facts, — in 
which  we  agree  with  him ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  truth  will 
not  be  end^gered  by  inquiry,  fairly  and  honestly  conducted, — in 
which  we  also  have  the  pleasure  to  agree  with  him.  We  think 
that  no  apologies  are  needed  for  those  who  endeavour  to  har- 
monize the  theories  of  philosophers  with  the  word  of  Gt)d ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  we  thmk  it  mdicates  rather  a  weak  faith  to  be 
disturbed  by  such  speculations,  or  to  attach  much  weight  to  them. 
—Christianity  is  far  more  certain  than  all  the  speculations  of  phi- 
losophy. 

XII. — An  Examination  of  Calvinism ;  and  especially  ofiU  Fresent 
Modified  Forms^  by  the  Text  of  Holy  Scripture^  and  the  Unani- 
mous Teaching  of  the  Church,  together  toith  a  View  of  the  Rise  of 
the  Predettinarian  Doctrines.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Houghton, 
Curate  of  the  Parishes  ofSennen  and  St,  Levan,  in  the  Deanery 
of  St.  Buryany  Comtoall.  Second  Edition^  revised  and  greatly 
enlarged.     London:  Cleaver. 

This  manual  of  the  Calvinistic  Controversy  possesses  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  subject  to  which  it 
refers,  composed  without  reference  to  any  special  controversy; 
and  the  author  is  thus  enabled  to  apply  himself  to  the  elucidation 
of  his  difficult  theme  with  the  temper,  consideration,  and  care 
which  its  importance  demands.  The  result  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  works  we  have  seen,  comprising  a  great  mass  of  argument 
in  a  very  condensed  shape,  furnished  with  abundant  references  to 
the  principal  works  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  exhibiting  a 
clearness  of  view,  and  an  amount  of  research,  which  are  most 
creditable  to  the  author.  We  commend  it  to  the  especial  atten- 
tion of  the  younger  Clergy,  and  candidates  for  orders. 

XIII. — The  closing  Years  of  Dean  Swifts  Life ;  toith  Remarks  on 
Stella,  and  on  some  of  his  writings^  hitherto  unnoticed.  By 
W.  B.  Wilde,  M.R.I.A.,  F.R.C.S.,  dec.  Second  Edition. 
Dublin  :  Hodges  and  Smith. 

This  is  not  a  very  promising  title,  we  must  confess,  and  yet  the 
book  itself  is  decidedly  a  curious  and  even  amusing  one.  The 
author,  who  is  a  surgeon,  enters  into  the  medical  peculiarities  of 
Dean  Swift''s  case,  and  argues,  with  apparent  probability,  that 
Swift  did  not  become  insane,  but  experienced  a  kind  of  congestion 
of  the  brain,  which  gradually  deprived  him  of  his  faculties,  in  the 
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same  way  as  Sir  Walter  Scott.    The  volume  contains  enffravings 
of  the  skull  and  bust  of  Swift,  and  also  of  the  skull  of  Stelh, 
about  whom  there  is  much  curious  information,  as  well  as  aboui 
many  of  the  minor  anonymous  poemsand  other  writings  of  Swift^ 
which  exhibit  the  characteristic  grossness,  humour,  ffood  sense, 
bitterness,  and  indelicacy  of  that  writer.      Many  of  these  are 
curious  as  memorials  of  Ireland  and  Irish  society  in  the  days  of 
Swift.    The  interest  of  the  volume  is,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
local ;  but  the  author  is  a  keen  observer,  and  a  diligent  collector 
of  anecdotes  and  facts. 

XIV. — The  Modem  H<ymeiinfe  or  M4naghre;  comprising  nearlg 
One  ThovLsand  Receipts  for  the  economic  andjtidiciousPreparaim 
of  every  Meal  of  the  clay,  <J'c.  ^c.  By  Aldxis  Soyer,  Avihr 
of  the  ^Gastronomic  Regenerator'*  (Reform  ChibJ,  London: 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Go, 

The  name  of  the  illustrious  chef  who  figures  as  the  author  of 
this  work,  will  elicit  for  his  volume  Uie  appetite  which,  we  have 
no  doubt,  it  richly  deserves,  and  of  which  the  piquani  nature  of 
its  contents  must  be  irresistibly  provocative.  Taib  author  is  a 
caterer  for  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  and  we  contemplate  with 
gusto  the  picture  of  this  eminent  individual  which  meets  us  in  the 
title-page,  and  which  in  our  stupidity  we  at  first  took  for  that  of 
one  of  the  very  respectable  animals  who  supply  the  materials  of 
the  anthor^s  literary  and  culinary  discussion.  We  must  confess, 
with  a  sense  of  humiliation,  that  we  are  unable  to  do  justice  to 
this  noble  subject.  We  throw  down  the  pen  with  a  sigh.  Our 
gastronomic  vigour  is  unable  to  bear  us  up  amidst  the  tide  of 
condiments,  force-meat,  jellies,  fish,  soups,  savouries,  pastry, 
&c.  &c.  &c.,  which  meets  us  at  each  step.  We  are  over- 
whelmed by  the  grandeur  of  the  whole  conception,  and  by  the 
exhaustless  resources  of  the  magician  who  is  each  moment  en- 
gaged before  us  in  transmuting  the  ordinary  materials  of  animal 
and  vegetable  existence  into  delicacies  qualified  to  meet  the 
highest  demands  of  critical  tastes, — while  at  the  same  time  his 
universal  benevolence  prompts  him  to  place  within  the  reach  of 
every  housewife  the  means  of  approximating,  in  her  degree,  to 
the  enjoyments  reserved  for  the  favoured  visitants  of  the  *'  Reform 
Club." 

XV. — Developments  of  Protestantism,  and  other  Fra^memts;  re- 
printed fnym  the  ''^Dublin  Review,''  and  ^^  Tablet,  London: 
Bichardson. 

This  is  a  controversial  tract  a^nst  the  Qhurch  of  England, 


extracted  from  a  work  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Marshall,' late  a  clergyniaa 
iof  the  Church  of  England,  and  who  on  his  i^stasy  from  the 
Cbureh*  was  rewarded  by  the  Government  by  being  appointed  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools.  This  tract  comprises 
the  substance  of  Mr.  MarshalFs  work,  (we  forget  the  title,)  in 
which  the  state  of  Protestantism  is  described  in  the  most  un- 
favourable terms,  and  in  which  it  was  easy  to  see  principles  and 
feelings,  leading  by  a  natural  development  to  the  secession  which 
subsequently  took  place.  In  this  tract,  which  is  put  forward 
with  the  initials  of  Mr.  Marshall,  one  of  the  Government  Inspecton 
of  Schoolsy  the  Beformation  and  the  Church  of  England  are  as- 
sailed in  every  way,  and  the  utmost  possible  pains  are  taken  to  in- 
duce men  to  leave  our  communion.  We  think  this  is  a  subject 
that  ought  to  be  inquired  into,  and  that  the  position  of  inspectors 
of  schools  should  be  more  distinctly  understood. 

XVI, — Leicestershire  Words^  Phrases^  and  Proverbs.     Collected  by 
Abthue  B.  Evans,  D.B.y  <$•(?.     London ;  Pickering. 

Works  of  this  kind  are  not  without  their  value,  independently  of 
any  local  interest,  in  preserving  fragments  of  the  older  language 
and  customs  of  the  country,  and  are  thus  of  use  to  the  philolo- 
gist and  antiquarian.  Dr.  Evans  appears,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
to  have  executed  his  task  carefully  and  well. 

xvu. -^Lessons  for  Writing  from  Dictation^  adapted  to  the  Use  of 
Children  in    Village  Schools,     By  William  Ewart,  M.A,^ 
Curate  of  Pimpeme^  Dorset.     London :  Robinson. 

This  is  without  exception  the  best  book  for  dictation  in  schools 
that  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  progressive,  and  it  is  throughout 
amusing  and  instructive. 

XVIII. — Judith :  or,  the  Prophetess  of  Bethulia.     A  Momaneefrom 
the  Apocrypha,     London:  Hatchards. 

This  work  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  that  not  inconsiderable  class 
of  persons  who  are  unwilling  to  place  in  the  hands  of  young  per- 
sons a  novel  or  a  romance,  and  who  yet  may  feel  it  desirable  to 
indulge  them  with  some  reading  of  a  nature  calculated  to  interest 
their  imagination  and  their  feelings.  The  tale  before  us  meets 
these  conditions.  Founded  on  Jewish  history,  it  has  the  serious- 
ness which  they  would  wish  to  preserve,  while  it  is  not  without  its 
descriptions  and  its  scenery,  and  its  array  and  concatenation  of 
incidents,  and  its  catastrophe.  There  is  enough  of  love,  too,  in 
the  tale  to  meet  the  requisitions  of  some  minds ;  but  it  is  just 
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what  it  ought  to  be — ^very  mueh  niuler  the  influence  oi 
tious  feeling.     In  short,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  i 
too  light  or  gay  in  the  whole  affiur,  and  we  should, 
think  it  likely  to  obtain  an  extensive  circulation  amongst 
minded  persons. 

XIX. — Chronicles  and  Characters  of  the   Stoci  Excha 
John  Francis.     London:  Willoughby  and  C!o. 

This  is  really  a  curious  volume  in  its  revelations  of  i 
workings  of  the  moneyed  world.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
be  anticipated,  a  record  of  speculations,  frauds,  and  ch 
every  description.  It  records  the  failure  of  some  scheme 
success  of  others ;  the  sudden  creation  of  some  large  fort 
the  as  sudden  loss  of  others.  The  Stock  Exchange,  it 
is  reserved  exclusively  for  the  use  of  its  members,  wh< 
tremelv  jealous  of  any  intrusion  in  their  haunts,  and  an 
ticularly  polite  in  their  mode  of  dealing  with  any  unluci 
who  may  visit  them.  The  following  anecdote  is  curiou 
as  illustrating  the  manners  which  prevail  amongst  these  [ 

*'  Not  long  ago,  a  friend  of  my  own,  ignorant  of  the  rule 
enforced  for  the  expulsion  of  strangers,  chanced  to  drop  in,  as  I 
it,  at  the  Stock  Exchange.     He  walked  about  for  nearly  a  mil 
out  being  discovered  to  be  an  intruder,  indulging  in  surprise  i 
that  the  greatest  uproar  and  frolic  prevailed  in  a  place  in  wbu 
pected  there  would  be  nothing  but  order  and  decorum.     All  i 
person  who  had  just  concluded  a  hasty  but  severe  scrutiny  o 
tures,  sent  out  at  the  full  stretch  of  his  voice — *  Fourteen 
Then  a  bevy  of  gentlemen  of  the  house  surrounded  him-—* 
purchase  my  new  navy  five  per  cent.,  sir  ?  *  said  one,  eagerlj 
him  in  the  face.     '  I  am  not' — the  stranger  was  about  to  sa 
not  going  to  purchase  stock  of  any  kind,  but  was  prevented 
his  sentence  by  his  hat  being,  through  a  powerful  application 
one's  hand  to  its  crown,  not  only  forced  over  his  eyes,  but 
mouth  also.     Before  he  had  time  to  recover  from  the  stupefa< 
which  the  suddeness  and  violence  of  the  eclipse  threw  hin 
seized  by  the  shoulders  and  wheeled  about  as  if  he  had  been  a : 
machine.     He  was  then  pushed  about  from  one  person  to  anol 
he  had  been  only  the  effigy  of  some  human  being,  instead  of 
being  himself.     After  tossing  and  hustling  him  about  in  the 
possible  manner,  denuding  his  coat  of  one  of  its  tails,  and  tea 
fragments  other  parts  of  his  wardrobe,  they  carried  him  to 
where,  after  depositing  him  on  his  feet,  they  left  him  to  recove 
senses  at  his  leisure." — pp.  332,  333. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  probably  be  glad  to  know  the  i 
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of  terms  which  are  fiunOiar  to  ns  in  the  public  joumak — we  mean 
"Bolls'' and  "Bears.'' 

"  *  Buir  is  a  term  applied  to  those  who  contract  to  buy  any  quantity 
of  government  securities  without  the  intention  or  ability  to  pay  for  it ; 
and  who  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  sell  it  again,  either  at  a  profit  or 
loss,  before  the  time  at  which  they  have  contracted  to  take  it. 

"  *  Bear'  is  a  term  applied  to  a  person  who  has  agreed  to  sell  any 
quantity  of  the  public  funds,  of  which  he  is  not  possessed,  being,  how- 
ever, obliged  to  deliver  it  against  a  certain  time." — ^p.  339. 

Our  opinion  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  its  doings,  is,  we  con- 
fess, not  improved  by  the  perusal  of  this  volume. 

XX. — The  Life  and  Literary  Bemaim  of  Barbara  ffqfland^ 
Author  of  "  The  Son  of  a  Genius^''  "  Tales  of  the  Manor^  ^c. 
By  Thomas  Bams  ay,  Author  of  ^^  A  Glance  ofBelgiwn  and 
the  Bhine^    London  :  Cleaver. 

A  WRITER  like  Mrs.  Hofland  certainly  deserves  some  memorial, 
and  the  author  of  the  Life  before  us  has  executed  a  work  which 
is  calculated  to  preserve  some  recollection  of  Mrs.  Hofland's 
labours  in  the  field  of  literature.  The  number  of  her  works  was 
very  large ;  in  fact,  her  pen  furnished  the  chief  means  of  her  sup- 

!)ort ;  and  she  appears  to  have  passed  through  a  course  of  adverse 
brtune  with  a  cheerful  and  a  Christian  spirit.  The  work  before 
us  will  be  interesting  to  the  Uterary  circles  in  which  Mrs. 
Hofland  moved ;  we  cannot  suppose  it  will  have  much  interest 
for  the  general  reader. 

XXI. — On  Caieehmng.    By  the  Hon.  and  Bev.  Samuel  Best, 
Bector  ofAllofs  Ann,  4'C.    London :  Darling. 

Ik  the  veiy  useful  publication  before  us,  Mr.  Best  urges  the 
necessity  of  Catechising,  from  the  examples  of  ancient  times,  and 
the  directions  of  the  Church ;  and  further  lends  his  aid  to  the 
carrying  out  of  this  important  branch  of  ministerial  duty,  by 
supplying  a  series  of  questions  on  the  Collects,  Epistles,  and 
Gospels  for  each  Sunday  in  the  year. 

XXII. — Scripture  Symbolism;  or.  Tabernacle  Architecture.  By  the 
Bev.  Samuel  Gareatt,  dkc.     London :  Seeleys. 

A  SERIES  of  essays,  in  which  the  various  parts  of  the  tabernacle 
are  treated  as  symbolizing  various  portions  of  the  Christian 
scheme.  The  author  is  chiefly  engaged  in  protesting  against  the 
doctrines  of  Tractarianism  and  of  Popery.  His  language  and 
tone  appear  to  us  to  be  pretty  much  those  of  a  Dissenter^ 
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XXIII. — Tks  Prm€iical  CkriMum^  %r  th$  Dmmii  PiMfMij 
Sherlock,  D.D.^  iometime  Beetar  of  Wmwid:.  WiAi 
iis  Author.  By  Thomas  Wii.8om«  DJ)^  9omkM 
Bi$k4ip  of  Sodor  amd  Mam.  EdiUd  hf  ilU  B§9.  UjUMt^ 
LOCK,  MJi.^  4fc.    Oxford :  Parker. 

Tus  author  of  the  admirable  book,  of  which  we  have  o| 
tiUe,  was  maternal  micle  of  the  ^|ood  Bishop  Wilson,  aai| 
written  by  that  yenerable  man,  is  prefixed.  There  caoj 
better  manual  of  devotion  than  this,  which  is  also  in  good 
taken  from  ancient  sources,  and  breathes  the  spirit  d 
devotion.  It  is  just  such  a  book  as  may  be  well  simpoeej 
formed  the  opimons  and  influenced  the  feelings  of  the  < 
Bishop  Wilson. 

xxiY. — Bi/hctumSy  MeditaiionSy  and  Praym%  {with  Ch^ 
mony,)  on  the  most  Hohf  Life  and  Scured  Pastian  of  t 
Jeeue  Ohritt.    London :  Masters. 

Ws  have  been  edified  by  all  we  have  read  of  this  eoS 
devotional  exercises.  The  meditations,  as  the  aathor  ei 
taken  partly  from  Bishop  Hallo's  contemplations,  partly  j 
homilies  of  Thomas  2i  Kempis,  and  partly  firom  wdl-knoi 
and  French  writers.  It  is  dedicated  to  Archdeacon  . 
and  the  Bev.  Isaac  Williams. 

XXV. — Plain  Truths  on  Important  Subjects.  By  the  . 
Thorpe,  />./>.,  Minister  of  Bdgrave  Chapel.  London : 

This  little  volume,  which  comprises  elementary  instructs 
principal  branches  of  Christian  belief,  according  to  the 
views,  has  very  favourably  impressed  us,  as  far  as  we  h; 
able  to  peruse  it.  The  tone  is  particularly  pleasing ; 
delineation  of  the  broad  principles  of  the  Grospd,  though 
marked  with  the  doctrines  of  imputed  righteousness,  and 
views  of  justification  which  will  not  even  tolerate  St.  Jan 
guage,  or  permit  that  it  can  be  used  in  an  innocent  sens< 
pie  and  in  many  respects  excellent.  We  have  been  grati 
many  parts  of  this  work,  even  while  we  are  unable  to  coo 
its  views. 

xxvi. — Fourth  Series  of  Lectures  on  Subjects  conneci 
Prophecy.  Preached  ly  the  Bev.  James  Kelly,  M.A. 
lent  of  StiUorgan,  Dublin^  S^c.  Published  by  Bequest. 
Edition.     London :  Nisbet  and  Co. 

The  subjects  of  this  series  of  lectures  aro— ^*  the  ultinuri 
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of  the  redemptioii  by  Obrist — ihe  object  and  character  of  the  pre- 
sent dispensation  between  the  Ascension  and  the  second  Advent—^ 
the  general  subject  of  the  second  Advent/^  Into  the  depths  of 
the  subjects  here  entered  <m  by  the  writer,  we  cannot  pretend  to 
follow  Inm.  We  have  no  doubt  that  his  style  is  greatly  admired 
by  many  of  his  hearers :  it  is  at  one  moment  colloquial,  at  another 
yehement,  and  at  a  third  your  feet  are  carried  from  under  you  by 
a  torrent  of  imagery  and  Scripture  quotation.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  this  style  of  sermon,  set  off  with  appropriate  action,  is  vastly 
hnpressive  to  those  who  have  the  privilege  to  ''sit  under ^  the 
ministiy  of  such  a  ''  Boanerges  ^  as  this.  We  cite  the  following 
q)ecimen  of  his  oratorical  powers : — 

"  It  is  no  barren  speculation,  my  brethren,  but  glorious  *  truth '  which 
tends  to  deepen  the  soul's  communion  with  God,  yea,  to  enwrap  it  into 
very  ecstasy.  And,  allow  me  to  add,  to  see  the  ultimate  end  of  God, 
'  his  etemid  purpose  in  Christ  Jesus,'  to  which  all  things  are  verging, 
and  our  interest  in  it ;  for  '  all  things,'  says  the  Apostle, '  are  for  your 
sakes  ; '  and  yet  to  be  diverted  and  engrossed  with  the  vanishing  scene 
which  is  around  us  !  oh,  how  utterly  incongruous  1  It  is  like  the  silly 
child  using  the  alphabet  given  to  it,  whereby  he  learns  to  read,  and 
ascend  into  communion  with  its  parent's  mind,  as  a  mere  toy  to  play 
with  ....  But,  beloved,  let  us  remember,  that  if  we  are  Christ's  we  are 
of  God,  We  are  in  the  diving-bell,  as  it  were,  of  the  Church,  through 
which,  although  surrounded  by  the  heavy  elements  of  earth,  we  inhale 
another  atmosphere,  even  that  of  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son. 

'  There  is  our  house  and  portion  fair. 
Our  treasure  and  our  hearts  are  there, 

And  our  abiding  home  : 
For  us  our  elder  brethren  stay. 
And  angels  beckon  us  away. 

And  Jesus  bids  us  come.' 

^*  This,  in  short,  is  not  our  rest.  And  present  things— all  that  consti- 
tutes the  '  world  '  in  its  commercial,  political,  and  literary  greatness, — 
should  be  to  us,  but  the  temporary  scaffolding  which  is  to  be  taken  down, 
and  we  know  not  how  soon.  As  to  those  who,  amidst  the  loud  sounding 
testimony  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  still  cleave  to  the  earth,  and  walk 
after  '  the  course  of  this  world,'  let  them  know  that ....  none  will  fall 
so  deep  into  the  pit  of  perdition  as  they  who  stumble  over  a  rejected 
Christ.  In  contrast  .with  the  saved — the  echoes  of  God's  own  harmony 
of  character,  they  will  be  eternally  at  jar  with  God.  They  will  consti- 
tute the  bass,  the  discord,  to  set  off  the  melody.  In  them  the  exuviae-— 
the  slough,  the  dross  of  creation — will  be  preserved  a  memorial  of  what 
the  iiaple  of  all  saved  creaturehood  is,"  &c.  &c. 

This  is  most  sublime ! 

Hh2 
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XXVII. — A  Letter  on  the  Antichriitian  Character  of  Free^Masonry^ 
to  the  Bev.  W.  Carwithen^  D.D.y  S^c.  ByM.O.  Teevilian, 
E8q.j  a  voluntary  Seceder  from  the  Society,  Bath :  Binns  and 
Goodwin.     London :  Whittaker  and  Go. 

The  work  before  us  contains  a  strong  denunciation  of  free- 
masonry as  an  Unchristian  system,  substituting  itself  for  the 
Gospel,  and  essentially  latitudinarian  and  infidel,  though  it  may 
sometimes  connect  itself  for  convenience  with  religion. 

The  author  seems  a  religious  and  earnest  man  ;  but  we  cannot 
quite  share  his  feelings  in  relation  to  free-masonry,  which  appears 
from  his  paper  to  be  a  piece  of  folly  and  absurdity  from  beginning 
to  end. 

XXVIII. — Seven  Sermons  preached  on  Variolas  Occasions  he/ore  the 
University  of  Oxford.  By  the  Bev.  H.  B.  Williams,  M.A,y 
New  College^  Fellow  of  Winchester  College^  &c.  Oxford  :  Vin- 
cent.    London :  Bivingtons. 

A  SOUND  and  excellent  volume  of  discourses,  perfectly  orthodox 
in  its  doctrine,  and  written  in  a  manly  and  vigorous  tone,  without 
the  puritanism  of  one  school,  or  the  speculativeness  of  another. 

XXIX, — Bqport  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
by  their  Committee  for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance^  given  in 
and  read  hy  Bev.  Bohert  H.  Muir^  Convener^  *6\st  May^  1849. 
With  Notes  of  Betums  made  to  a  Circular  issued  hy  that  Cown 
mittee  by  Four  Hvmdred  and  Seventy-eight  Kirk-Sessions,  Edin- 
burgh :  Picton  and  Ritchie. 

In  perusing  this  interesting  volume,  we  have  been  reminded  of 
the  contrast  which  exists  between  the  position  of  the  Presby- 
terian Establishment  in  Scotland,  and  the  Church  of  England,  as 
regards  their  present  position.  We  here  see  the  Presbyterian 
Kirk  exercising  its  full  legal  power  of  meeting,  and  proposing,  and 
discussing  measures  in  relation  to  its  own  spiritual  welfare  ;  while 
the  Church  of  England  remains  without  the  exercise  of  those 
rights  which  the  law  and  constitution  of  England  give  to  hen 
The  General  Assembly  is  in  active  operation,  while  the  Convo- 
cation is  virtually  suppressed  by  the  indirect,  unconstitutional 
interference  of  the  Executive ;  for  we  must  ascribe  to  this  the 
reluctance  of  our  Archbishops  to  permit  the  Convocation  to  act 
at  all. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Report  before  us.  Although  we  cannot 
regard  the  Presbyterian  as  the  true  Church  in  Scotland,  yet  we 
rejoice  in  the  evidence  which  this  Report  affords  us  of  the  laudable 
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anxieiy  and  aeal  of  its  members  to  remove  one  of  the  greatest 
moral  eyils  from  which  a  nation  can  sii£R3r, — that  of  excess  in  the 
use  of  spiritoons  liquors.  Cordially  do  we  sympathize  with  these 
valuable  men  in  their  truly  Christian  anxieties  on  this  subject, 
and  cordially  do  we  hope  that  they  may  be  successful  in  the  noble 
undertaking  which  they  have  put  before  thenu  The  resolution  of 
the  synod  contdns  the  following  passages : — 

"  The  General  Assembly  approve  of  the  Report,  and  of  the  diligence 
of  the  Committee  in  the  inquiry  in  which  they  have  hcen  engaged,  for 
obtaining  information  on  the  important  subject  of  their  appointment, 
and  request  the  Moderator  to  convey  to  Mr.  Muir,  and,  through  him,  to 
tbe  Committee,  their  thanks  for  the  great  and  laudable  attention  which 
they  have  paid  to  the  subject  of  their  Report.  The  General  Assembly 
view  with  the  utmost  alarm  the  prevalence  of  intemperance  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  earnestly  recommend  to  the  Presbyteries  and 
Kirk-sessions  of  the  Church,  to  take  active  steps  to  discourage  that 
vice  within  their  bounds,  and  to  adopt  whatever  plans  a  wise  Christian 
expediency  may  approve  as  best  suited  to  their  neighbourhood,  for 
diminishing  the  occasions,  and  checking  the  practice  of  intemperance. 
The  General  Assembly  further  resolve  to  use  every  possible  means,  in 
co-operation  with  members  of  the  Church,  for  diminishing  the  number 
■of  licensed  places  for  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  ;  if  necessary,  to  send 
Petitions  to  Parliament  to  get  power  for  Licensing  Courts  to  regulate 
the  number  and  position  of  such  places  better  than  at  present ;  and  to 
do  what  can  be  done  to  secure  the  closing  of  them  throughout  die  whole 
of  the  Lord's-day." 

And  now,  having  given  the  above  quotation,  we  must  revert  to 
the  subject  of  our  former  remarks,  and  inquire,  How  is  it  that  we 
do  not  see  our  own  Convocation  similarly  engaged  ?  Are  not  we 
ourselves  suffering  from  the  prevalence  of  habits  of  intemperance, 
of  fornication,  and  other  moral  evils  ?  What  multitudes  of  beer- 
shops  corrupt  the  morals  of  our  people  !  How  many  evils  of  this 
kind  demand  reformation  and  correction  !  And,  assuming  that 
we  have  such  practical  moral  evils  to  grapple  with,  why  do  not 
t)ur  ecclesiastical  rulers  make,  at  least,  the  attempt  to  bring  the 
power  of  the  representative  Church  of  England  to  bear  on  this 
question,  by  summoning  Convocation  together  for  the  dispatch  of 
business,  and  proceeding  to  appoint  committees,  receive  reports, 
and  make  recommendations  which  would  not  have  the  legal  force 
of  canons,  ^ind  yet  would  answer  perhaps  just  as  weU.  The 
Church  of  England,  if  it  ever  dies,  will,  we  believe,  die  of  caution, 
timidity,  and  sitting  still.  We  are  glad  to  see  Presbyterians 
applying  themselves  vigorously  and  unitedly  to  the  suppression  of 
social  evils.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  Church  of  England 
joining  them  in  this  effort ; — but  that  may  not  be. 
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The  Gkrneral  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  TSirk  appointed  some 
time  since  a  Gommittee  to  examine  mto  the  question  of  drunken- 
ness— certainly  a  most  right  and  fitting  subject  of  inquiry ;  and 
this  committee  addressed  circulars  of  inquiries  to  all  the  Kirk- 
sessions  in  Scotland,  which  have  been  replied  to  in  nearly  500 
cases,  and  fiimish  an  important  body  of  moral  statistics.  We 
are  deeply  grieved  to  find  from  these  returns,  and  from  statements 
in  the  pubUc  journals,  that  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  in 
Scotland  has  become  so  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation. This  is  not  the  kind  of  alteration  that  is  wanted  in 
Scotland,  whose  inhabitants  have  been  so  long  celebrated  for 
thrift,  intelligence,  and  good  conduct.  The  following  passage 
firom  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  is  very  painful :— « 

'*  It  is,  no  doubt,  very  gratifying  to  your  Committee  to  be  able  to 
report,  from  the  information  they  have  received,  that  there  are  parishes 
in  Scotland  where  the  vice  of  intemperance  may  be  said  to  be  unknown, 
"-that,  in  very  many  there  has,  of  late  years,  been  a  decided  change 
for  the  better—- and  that,  perhaps,  even  where  the  evil  may  have,  on 
the  whole,  increased,  there  are  certmn  classes  of  the  population — among 
whom  the  vice  was  at  one  time  very  common — where  it  is  now  alto- 
gether relinquished.  Yet,  still,  your  Committee  grieve  to  say,  that 
the  parishes  are  very  few  indeed  where  the  direful  consequences  of  in- 
temperance, in  some  shape  or  other,  are  not  painfully  apparent.  They 
have  had  to  deeply  sympathise  with  many  of  their  brethren,  whose 
faithful  ministry  is  pursued  amidst  the  most  trying  difficulties — where 
Sabbath  profanation  and  neglect  of  ordinances,  blasphemy,  and  crime, 
poverty,  wretchedness,  and  disease,  as  the  immediate  consequences  of 
intemperance,  combine  to  prove  that  vice  to  be  one  of  the  very  greatest 
external  obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  Gospel.  While,  even  where  the 
prevalence  of  the  vice  is  not  apparent  in  its  most  revolting  shape  of 
habitual  intoxication,  your  Committee  have  had  to  sympathise  with 
others  of  their  brethren,  who  find  the  practice  among  their  people,  of 
occasional  intemperance,  at  least  as  great,  if  not  a  greater  evil ;  an  eril 
which  (to  quote  the  words  of  one  of  their  returns)  '  eats  into  the  heart 
of  the  congregation,  and  sears  the  soul  against  the  truth.'  Even  in 
places,  therefore,  where  the  vice  of  intemperance  assumes  a  less  revolt- 
ing shape  than  in  others,  there  may  be  equal  cause  for  alarm,  and  just 
as  urgent  need  for  the  anxious  care  of  the  Church  in  the  use  of  means 
for  its  suppression. 

"  Your  Committee  feel,  that  the  bad  pre-eminence  which  intemper- 
ance holds  among  the  national  sins,  is  due,  in  great  part,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  national  customs;  and  that  there  is  cause  for  anxiety  and  alarm, 
and  urgent  need  for  measures  to  suppress  intemperance— not  only  in  the 
evil  nature  of  the  vice — in  its  wide  extent  and  woefal  fruits — ^but  mainly 
in  the  appalling  force  of  the  many  outward  circumstances  which  lead 
to  the  formation  and  indulgence  of  intemperate  habits.  For  a  detail  of 
such  circumstances,  your  Committee  must  refer  to  the  Notes  in  the 
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Ajppettfix  to  this  Report.  Thxj  can  here  but  glance  at  a  general  Yiew 
of  some  of  the  most  prominent, 

"  Among  these  circumstances,  the  Committee  are  especially  grieved  to 
find  the  practice  of  drinking  at  private  baptisms  and  funerals.  It  is 
reported  to  them  (and  jastly  complained  of  as  a  circumstance,  the  force 
of  which  is  very  great  for  encouraging  intemperance),  that,  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  still,  occasions  for  indulging  to  excess  are  found 
in  the  supply  of  intoxicating  liquors  at  these  solemn  meetings.  The 
instances  of  excess  on  such  occasions,  your  Committee  believe,  are 
rare.  It  is  matter  of  congratulation,  that,  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
baptisms  and  funerals,  throughout  the  greater  number  of  the  parishes 
reported  on  to  your  Committee,  there  is  marked  improvement ;  and  that, 
in  many  instances,  the  practice  of  using  intoxicating  liquors  at  all,  on 
such  occasions,  is  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  abandoned.  Yet,  rare  though 
it  be,  your  Committee  report  the  circumstance  complained  of  to  them, 
in  order  to  bring  under  the  condemnatory  notice  of  the  Assembly  all 
drinking  usages  in  connexion  with  the  administration  of  holy  ordinances, 
—usages  which,  while  they  can  but  desecrate  a  solemn  religious  service, 
do  tend  to  gain,  for  sinful  habits  of  excess,  the  consecration  of  being 
associated  with  what  is  serious  and  holy. 

"  But,  passing  out  from  meetings  for  religious  worship,  which  national 
customs  have  made  the  occasions  for  the  abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
your  Committee  find  that,  in  the  returns  made  to  their  inquiries,  almost 
every  other  kind  of  meeting  is  complained  of  as  connected  with  customs 
which  have  proved  the  snare  to  intemperance.  Meetings  at  marriages 
(especially,  as  was  to  be  expected,  when  these  are  celebrated  in  public- 
houses),  meetings  at  markets  and  fisdrs — ^meetings  to  settle  any  matter 
of  business,  or  at  the  close  of  any  piece  of  work — are  all  reported  to 
your  Committee  as  so  inwrought  vdth  drinking  customs,  as  to  sadly 
tend  to  the  formation  and  practice  of  intemperate  habits.  Then,  from 
many  quarters,  the  strongest  language  is  employed  in  reporting  the 
demoralizing  infiuence  of  the  customs  at  feeing-markets,  where  farm- 
servants  are  gathered  to  be  hired.  While  in  towns,  especially,  the 
worst  effects  are  produced  by  drinking  usages  in  many  of  the  trades,  by 
which  the  workmen  are  systematically  trained  to  habits  of  intoxication. 

"But,  in  addition  to  all  these  outward  circumstances  tending  to 
promote  such  habits,  your  Committee  have  had  their  attention  loudly 
called  to  the  monstrous  evil  of  multiplying  licensed  places  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  and,  especially,  the  licensing  of  shops  and  toll- 
bars.  The  returns  made  to  your  Committee's  inquiries  clearly  prove, 
that  the  intemperance  of  any  neighbourhood  is  uniformly  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  its  spirit  licenses.  So  that,  wherever  there  are  no 
public«houses,  nor  any  shops  for  selling  spirits,  there  ceases  to  be  any 
intoxication.  The  recklessly  multiplying  of  what  are  thus  evidently  so 
many  centres  of  a  vicious  influence,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  public 
calamity.  It  forces  temptations  upon  the  people  at  every  step,  and 
actually  brings  to  bear  upon  them  all  the  active  efforts  of  an  excessive 
competition  in  a  lucrative  trade,  for  stitnulating  their  practice  of  a 
ruinous  vice. 
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xxx.-^Moral  Tales.    By  tk$  Anihot  of  ''  Hpumfvr 
dren^'*    London:  Masters. 

This  little  book  precisely  meets  the  wish  wUch 
on  perusing  the  ''Hymns  for  Little  Children.^     It  is 
to  speak  too  highly  of  its  execution.     It  is  exactly  wl 
to  be.     And  heartily  do  we  wish  that  both  volumes, 
so  much  of  Church  principle,  conveyed  with  so  mudi 
simplicity,  were  reaa  in  every  school  and  nursery 
kingdom.     We  give  the  following  specimen  :— 

THE   SWALLOW. 

Where  are  you  going,  faithless  swallow, 
Fast  drifting  down  the  autumn  sky  ? 

Along  the  path  I  cannot  follow 
Not  even  with  my  dizzy  eye. 

Why  should  you  fly  away  so  fast, 

Because  the  summer  day  is  past  ? 

How  oft  when  rosy  morning  gilded 

Our  roof,  I  heard  you  through  the  leaves, 

Soft  twittering  round  the  nest  you  builded 
Close  underneath  our  cottage  eaves ! 

Watch*d  your  quick  wings  to  and  £ro 

Before  my  window  come  and  go. 

While  yet  the  early  dew  was  drying  tJ 

Upon  the  roses  on  the  wall ; 
And  in  their  clay-built  shelter  lying,  « 

I  heard  your  hungry  children's  call, 
That  pretty  nest  I  never  stirr'd  ; 
Why  should  you  go,  ungrateful  hird  ? 

You  stay'd  there  all  the  summer  season, 
Till  we  like  two  old  friends  had  grown, 

And  now  you're  going,  for  no  reason. 
But  that  its  pleasant  days  are  fiown. 

Ah  swallow !  it  would  never  do, 

If  all  my  friends  should  prove  like  you. 

For  friends  should  be  as  true  in  sorrow 
As  when  our  hearts  are  light  and  gay, 

They  should  not  run  away  to-morrow, 
Because  'tis  sadder  than  to-day. 

But  stay  and  cheer,  and  soothe  us  still. 

In  times  of  darkness,  want,  or  ill. 

But  you  would  stay  beside  me  only 

When  summer  skies  are  bright  and  clear, 

And  leave  me  now  all  sad,  and  lonely, 
To  wear  away  the  closing  year. 

I  see  your  little  cloven  tail, 

A  speck  before  the  northern  gale. 


f 

^  Oo  tmnmer  and  false  finend,  together. 

And  welcome,  pure  unselfish  hearts. 
The  love  that's  true  in  any  weather. 
The  friend  that  no  misfortune  parts. 
\  I  have  no  heart  for  him  to  share, 

Who  only  loves  when  skies  are  fair. 

XXXI. — The  Last  Sleep  of  the  Christian  ChUd.    London :  Masters. 

A  LITTLE  poem  intended  to  teach  children  what  a  Christian 
death  is — and  very  touchingly  written.  It  tells  just  enough,  and 
not  too  much. 

XXXII. — Sharpens  London  Ma^gazine.    1849.    Hall:  Paternoster- 
row. 

We  take  the  opportunity  of  commencing  another  year,  to  express 
our  approbation  of  the  above  pubUcation.  It  is  more  interesting 
than  most  of  the  periodicals  of  the  kind,  combining  as  it  does  the 
useful  with  the  agreeable,  conveying  much  valuaUe  information, 
pleasant  fictions,  and  compilations  m)m  the  passing  literature  of 
the  day.  There  are  occasionally  excellent  sketches  from  history, 
with  short  essays  on  subjects  of  reflection,  and  carefully  written 
papers  on  natural  history  and  the  sciences  of  every-day  things. 
Besides  this,  we  have  two,  generally  speaking,  very  good  en- 
gravings :  the  illustrations  of  uie  old  English  and  Scottish  ballads 
being  very  successful. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  regret  the  arrangement  of  some  of 
the  articles  ;  there  being  usually  such  a  crowd  of  subjects  as  to 
leave  too  little  room  for  each  individually.  In  the  stories  this  is 
provoking,  and  tends  much  to  lessen  the  interest  and  to  obscure 
the  moral ;  since,  by  only  receiving  a  couple  of  pages  or  so  at  a 
time,  the  cause  and  effect  of  each  person^s  actions  are  forgotten, 
and  their  characteristics  destroyed  :  we  allude  in  particular  to  the 
**  Story  of  a  Family" — a  story  in  itself  of  somewhat  an  intricate 
nature,  and  which  would  be  rendered  wholly  unintelligible  by  this 
dribbling  mode  of  publication,  were  it  not  for  its  singular  interest 
and  power. 

We  trust  the  mag^usine  will  enjoy  the  large  circulation  which 
it  deserves. 

xxxiii. — The  History  of  Spain^for  Yowag  Persons.  By  the  Rev. 
B.  G.  Johns,  M,A.^  Master  of  the  Dulwich  Grammar  /School^ 
&c,     London:  Masters. 

A  VERY  clear  and  succinct  account  of  the  history  of  Spain,  from 
the  earliest  date  to  the  present  day.  It  appears  to  be  well  adapted 
to  the  use  of  children  and  young  persons. 
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XXXIV. — The  Nemms  of  Faith.    By  J,  A.  Proude,  M.A.^ 
FeUoto  of  Exeter  CoUege^  Oxford.    Second  Edition.    London : 
Chapman. 

The  author  of  this  rationalistic  book  was  one  of  the  disciples  and 
admirers  of  Newman,  previously  to  the  secession  of  the  latter  &om 
the  Church ;  and  this  volume  shows  plainly,  what  many  persons 
foresaw,  that  the  overstrained  speculations  of  the  leading  minds 
would,  in  the  end,  unsettle  the  faith  of  some  of  their  followen. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  ultra-tractarian  system  was  throughout 
sapping  the  foundation  of  objective  religion,  and  resolving  faith 
into  that  very  individual  exercise  of  private  judgment,  fancy,  or 
feeling,  against  which  it  was  the  loudest  in  its  protest.     It  ridi- 
culed and  set  aside  the  old  evidences  of  religion,  and  thus,  when  its 
moral  and  personal  influence  failed,  it  left  its  more  ardent  adherents 
without  a  rational  foundation  for  faith.     We  have  elsewhere  re- 
ferred more  at  large  to  Mr.  Froude's  opinions,  and  traced  their 
analogy  in  principle  to  those  of  Coleridge. 

XXXV. — The  Beit.  An  Epieode  of  the  VOkm  (f  Boes  Crojf.  By 
the  Bev*  Claude  Magnay.     London  :  Cleaver 

A  VERY  pretty  tale,  intended  to  illustrate  the  duties  of  the  squire 
of  a  parish  in  relation  to  the  religious  and  moral  well-being  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  pointing  out  the  beneficial  influence  which  he  can 
bring  to  bear  in  aid  of  the  minister  of  the  parish,  and  his  power 
of  counteracting  the  exertions  of  the  most  faithful  pastor. 

XXXVI. — The  Pastor  of  Welboum  and  hie  Flock.  London:  J.  W. 
Parker. 

This  little  work  comprises  a  series  of  instructive  and  useful  con- 
versations between  a  Clergyman  and  his  parishioners,  and  seems 
to  be  intended  to  show  the  mode  in  which  a  parish  priest  is  to 
address  his  people.  We  can  only  say,  ibskt  if  the  priest  is  to 
discourse  so  fully  with  all  his  people  as  he  here  does  with  some, 
his  flock  ought  to  be  a  small  one  in  point  of  numbers. 

XXX  VII. — A  History  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  in  England.  By 
George  Ayliffe  Poole,  M.A.^  Vicar  of  Welford.  London : 
Masters. 

The  work  before  us  is  one  of  general  interest  to  the  architect,  the 
churchman,  and  the  antiquarian.  It  traces  the  history  of  church 
i»rchitecture,  and  sil  its  accessories,  from  the  Christian  era  to  the 


eztinctite  at  Gothic  architecture  in  the  sevimteenth  centary. 
As  a  record  of  the  foundation  and  erection  of  all  our  cathedrals 
and  principal  churches,  and  the  changes  they  have  undergone,  it 
is  peculiarly  interesting,  and  we  can  bear  testimony  to  the  accu- 
racy of  detail,  and  the  extent  of  knowledge,  with  which  the  work 
has  heea  executed.  Attention  is  particuJarly  directed  to  all  the 
iucchitects  of  our  principal  churches, 

XXXVIII. — The  Life  of  CAristians  during  the  first  three  Centuries  of 
the  Chwreh ;  a  Series  of  Sermons  on  Church  History.  By  Dr. 
Chr.  Ludw.  Conrad.  Translated  from  the  German^  by  the 
Hev.  Leopold  J.  Bernays.    Edinburgh :  Clark. 

This  series  of  discourses  is  written  on  the  views  of  Neander, 
and  represents  the  opinions  on  Church  subjects  which  are  rife 
among  the  more  religious  Germans.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be 
recommended  to  any  English  Churchman.  There  is  much  to 
approve  in  the  book,  as  far  as  it  touches  on  practical  subjects ; 
but  we  cannot  approve  it  on  the  whole. 

XXXIX* — The  Devout  Christian.  Thoughts  on  his  Voeatum^  wnd  a 
Ma/nual  of  Devotions  for  his  use.  By  Thomas  Frederick 
Smith,  M.A.y  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College^  Oxford^  <Scc.  London : 
Masters. 

An  excellent  Manual,  to  which  we  cordially  wish  an  extensive 
circulation. 

XL. — A  few  Words  of  Family  Instruction^  Introductory  to  Prayers 
for  a  Christian  Household.     By  the  Bev.  T.  Bowdler,  M.A. 
London:  Pickering. 

This  little  volume  is,  as  its  title  informs  us.  Introductory  to  the 
excellent  Manual  of  Prayers  for  a  Christian  Household,  lately 
published  by  the  respected  author.  In  the  calm  and  sober- 
minded,  but  elevated  piety  of  both  publications,  there  is  a  fund 
of  edification  and  of  instruction  for  the  Christian  reader.  We  hope 
that  this  truly  excellent  author  may  have  the  gratification  of 
finding  that  his  labours  for  the  good  of  souls  may  be  as  extensively 
appreciated  as  they  deserve  to  be. 

xLi. — 7%e  Danger  of  Superficial  KnowUdae.    An  Introductory 
Lecture  to  the  Course  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.   By  James  D.  Forbes,  Esq,^  F.B.S.,  dkc.   London : 
J.  W.  Parker. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Forbes  for  the  able  refutation 
wliidi  he  has  given  in  this  essay  to  the  aiguments  of  Macaulay, 
who^  at  Edinburgh,  denied  the  truth  of  the  well-known  verse, 
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^^aUttie  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,^  and  maintained  the 
benefit  of  superficial  knowledge.  Mr.  Forbes  has  ably  and 
powerfully  shown  the  errors  of  such  views ;  and  we  thank  him  for 
nis  seasonable  essay. 

XLii. — Prophetic  Outlines  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  Anti- 
Christian  Power^  as  traced  in  the  Visions  of  Daniel  and  8t, 
John.  In  Twelve  Lectures  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  LhicoMB 
Inn  on  the  fowndation  of  Bishop  Warhurton.  By  Benjamin 
Harbison,  M.A.y  Archdeacon  of  Maidstone^  Jkc.  London: 
Rivingtons. 

The  design  of  this  series  of  Warburtonian  Lectures  is  to  direct 
attention  to  such  portions  of  the  prophecies  as  may  be  fairly 
regarded  as  fulfilled  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt.  The  author 
observes  the  excessive  positiveness  which  so  many  interpreters  of 
prophecy  have  shown  in  putting  forth  their  opinions,  and  he 
alludes  to  the  doubt  which  nas  thence  been  created  in  some  minds, 
even  on  the  most  important  points  in  prophecy.  He  addresses 
himself  in  various  parts  of  his  work  to  the  more  literal  views 
maintained  by  Maitland  and  Todd,  and  argues  against  them.  In 
the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  he  concurs  with  the  gene- 
rality of  Protestant  interpreters  in  identifying  the  Church  of 
Borne  with  the  beast.  Arcndeacon  Harrison  appears  to  be  a  care- 
ful and  thoughtful  writer,  and  to  have  studied  his  subject 
thoroughly.  Into  the  particulars  of  his  interpretations  we  cannot 
attempt  to  follow  him. 

XLII  I. — An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament;  containing  an 
Examination  of  the  most  important  questions  relating  to  the 
authority^  interpretation^  and  integrity  of  the  Ca/nonical  Books, 
with  reference  to  the  latest  enquiries.  By  Samuel  Davidson, 
LL.D.     Vol.  I.  The  Four  Gospels.     London  :  Bagster. 

From  all  we  have  seen  of  the  volume  before  us,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  calculated  to  be  of  considerable  utility  to  the  student  of 
theology.  It  notices  all  the  latest  objections  of  German  infidelity 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  and  meets  all  the  difficul- 
ties, as  far  as  we  can  judge,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  As  an 
assemblage  of  all  the  arguments  which  may  be  brought  against  the 
Scriptures,  with  their  refutations,  the  work  will  be  highly  valu- 
able.    It  exhibits  very  great  and  praiseworthy  research. 

xLiv. — Short  Conclusions  from  the  Light  of  Nature.  London  : 
Eivingtons. 

The  "  Light "  of  Nature,  as  this  anonymous  author  describes  it, 
JSf  we  fear^  little  more  than  ^^  darkuefSA*^^    Hq  admits,  indeed,  the 
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ezistenoe  of  a  Deity ;  bat  he  doubts  whether  that  Deity  is  or  is 
not  a  material  Being  of  the  same  substance  as  the  earth ;  and 
he  denies  saiy  spiritual  nature  in  the  human  soul.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  impression  left  on  us  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  work. 
The  work  is  written  professedly  to  aid  the  cause  of  religion  when 
it  is  assailed  by  rationalism ;  but  we  must  disclaim  any  such 
assistance  as  this.  We  do  not  believe  the  author  to  have  had 
any  directly  infidel  objects,  or  he  would  not  have  expended  so 
large  a  part  of  his  book  in  endeavouring  to  establish  by  reasoning 
the  moral  attributes  of  God ;  but  still  we  do  think  his  views  on 
many  points  most  dangerous.  He  intimates  pretty  plainly  in  one 
passage  that  he  is  a  disbeUever  in  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
ment. 

*'  The  moral  state  of  each  person  at  the  time  of  his  death  will  de* 
teilnine  his  degree  of  happiness  or  misery  on  his  arrival.  But  whether 
that  state  will  be  a  final  state,  or  it  may  please  God  to  give  other 
means  of  moral  discipline,  means  of  correction  to  the  good,  of  real 
conversion  to  the  evil,  we  can  but  conjecture.  The  latter  supposition 
is  an  exceedingly  probable,  and  a  most  delightful  one,  but  liable  to 
much  perversion ;  and  it  becomes  us  to  check  every  presumption  that 
may  arise  in  our  frail  hearts  on  such  a  glorious  prospect." 

This  is  the  language  of  a  Unitarian. 

Our  author  maintains  that  all  events  are  ordered  by  certain 
regular  and  inviolate  laws,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution 
of  nature ;  and  that  God  never  interferes  with  the  operation  of 
these  laws,  or  exercises  a  particular  Providence  for  our  benefit  : 
so  that,  as  he  implies,  prayer  to  God  to  alter  the  course  of 
events,  is  ^'  irrational ;''  and  we  have,  in  fact,  merely  to  trust 
to  otirselveSy  and  the  exertion  of  our  own  minds,  for  all  bless- 
ings : — 

"  If,  then,  mankind  in  general  were  as  sure  of  the  invisible  nature  of 
the  laws  of  matter  as  the  scientific  are,  they  would  cast  off  the  idle 
expectation,  that  these  laws  will  be  violated  to  bring  them  prosperity, 
or  defend  them  from  evil ;  and  they  would  trust  to  their  own  minds, 
guided  by  the  inspiration  of  God,  for  all  temporal  and  spiritual 
blessings.  Therefore,  this  is  not  merely  a  speculative  subject,  which 
it  is  almost  presumptuous  to  investigate,  but  a  practical  inquiry, 
showing  us  *  whence  our  help  cometh,*  *' — p.  41. 

We  marvel  at  the  writer's  last  words.  How  strongly  does 
bis  doctrine  contrast  with  the  words  of  the  inspired  Psalmist, 
to  which  he  refers  ! — "  My  help  cometh  even  from  the  Lord  who 
hath  made  heaven  and  earth.  He  will  not  sufier  thy  foot  to 
be  moved :  and  he  that  keepeth  thee  will  not  sleep."  In  order 
that  we  may  be  at  no  loss  as  to  his  meaning,  he  explains  that 
^.^  th^  inspiration  of  Go^l^'V of  which  he  speaks  as^uiding  us,  is^ 
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not  meant  of  any  special  guidance  or  directioti,  but  \ii  the  |^ 
of  sense  and  understanding  which  we  all  have  from  QoA ;  auot* 
ing,  for  this  purpose.  Job  xxxii«  8 :  ^^  But  there  is  a  spirit  in 
man :  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giyeth  them  undop* 
standing.^ 

The  (juestion  here  is,  indeed,  a  ^^  practical^  one,  and  of  the 
highest  importance*  According  to  our  author,  it  is  ^*  irratioittl'* 
to  pray  to  God  for  deliverance  irom  evils,  or  for  blessings  of  any 
kind :  we  ought  to  leave  every  thing  to  the  direction  of  His  good 
Providence ;  and  we  ought  to  depend  on  our  0¥m  good  sense 
and  intelligence  for  getting  through  diffici^ties,  or  for  obtainiog 
benefits.     This  may  be  philosophy,  but  it  is  not  religion. 

xLv. — 1.  Awiiohrist :  a  Poem^  with  Ncta  and  Sketches  of  Oriental 
Scenes.  By  the  Bev.  H*  Nswton,  A^.  Seeley,  Burnside. 
and  Seeley,  1847* 

2.  The  Flight  of  the  Apostate:  a  Poem^  in  Three  Parts.  With 
ThoiMhts  on  our  Present  Pre-millen/nial  State.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  J^EWTON,  B.A.  London:  Wertheim  and  Macintosh. 
1849. 

How  to  deal  with  the  Bev.  H.  Newton,  and  his  works,  in  very 
sooth  we  know  not.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  a  fiery  mood,  a^t  to 
yield  blow  for  blow  with  interest,  and  so  wrathfuUy  vigilant 
against  all  critical  censures,  however  mild  may  be  the  shape  they 
take,  as  to  cause  us  to  approach  the  theme  with  some  degree  of 
sacred  awe,  such  as  may  be  supposed  to  possess  a  heedless 
urchin,  tempted  to  play  with  his  master^s  rod,  though  the  master 
may  break  m  upon  him  at  any  moment,  and  lay  it  about  his 
shoulders.  Our  unhappy  contemporary,  "  The  Morning  Post,'' 
^^just  hesitated  dislikes,''  most  politely;  and  Mr.  Newton  has 
taken  dire  revenge,  digging  up  the  carcass,  as  he  says  himself,  for 
the  purpose  of  an  awful  post-mortem  examination.  ^^  Wilful  and 
deliberate  falsehood,"  is  the  most  kindly  expression  applied  to 
the  good  critic's  labours,  who,  to  tell  truth,  had  been  excessively 
lenient,  but  had  obviously  only  spared  the  rod  to  spoil  the  child. 
More  detestable  nonsense  than  Mr.  Newton's  verses,  we  never 
remember  to  have  met  with !  And  when  we  say  this,  let  not 
Mr.  Newton  lay  "  the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul,"  (as  he,  of 
course,  wUl  do,  say  what  we  may  !)  that  we  are  secret  beadsmen 
of  the  Pope,  and  sworn  knights  to  the  service  of  the  Scarlet 
Lady.  It  does  so  happen  that  Mr.  Newton's  miUennnd  notions, 
for  the  most  part,  tally  very  much  with  our  own,  though  we  could 
never  undertake  to  define  them  with  as  much  audacity  as  this 
adventurous  eentteman.  We  shrink  from  speaking  too  boldly 
Mid  too  positiv^  on  matters  which  we  cam  see  on^  ^through 


i  Mob  duMjJ^  Not  so  Mr.  Newton ;  he  does  not  scrapie 
toaoMHmee  the  ioUjr,  and  blindBen,  and  ao  forth,  of  all  thoee 
idio  diflfer  from  hunaelf ;  and  speaks  of  the  future  throughout  his 
hooks,  almost  as  if  it  were  already  past.  Yet  the  prose  in  either  of 
these  ▼ohmies  contains  not  a  litUe  to  interest,  and  even  to  inform 
the  mind,  and  seems  infinitely  removed  from  the  extraordinary 
rabbish  which  Mr.  Newton  looks  upon  as  poetry,  and  poetry  of 
the  very  highest  order !  He  tells  us  so  in  so  many  words,  that 
thfflpe  may  be  no  mistake  about  it.  What  do  our  readers  say 
to  this  rhapsody,  extracted  from  ^'Imagination,  at  the  Poet^s 
Stndy,^  which  occurs  in  the  former  of  Mr.  Newton^s  '^  works  !^' 
The  said  Newton  is  addressing  the  angeb — we  presume,  of 
poesy: — 

**  Angel  power !  inform, 

What  hHrrnng  thoughts  of  imagery  adorn 

My  glomimg  page ;  what  shape  of  lightning  storm 

EUctrifietf  &c.  &c. 

■  Whence,  in  tracing  these, 

Have  I  th*  ineffable  spritualjirei 

To  asvr,  to  charm^  to  terrify ^  to  pieatef* 

Whence  indeed  !  And  echo  answers,  "  Whence  f*  This  is  ex- 
cessively funny,  yet  we  think  it  is  surpassed  by  certain  passages 
in  "  The  Flight  of  the  Apostate,**  wherein  "  the  minstrel  '*  de- 
scends to  the  judgment-ball  of  Antichrist,  and  gives  Satan, 
Belial,  and  all  their  hosts,  as  hearty  an  intellectual  drubbing,  as 
he  had  bestowed  upon  the  unhappy  '^  Morning  Post.**  But,  in 
truth,  the  theme  is  too  solemn  to  bandy  jests  about  it,  and,  there- 
fore, we  refrain^  Mr.  Newton*s  idea  of  versification  is  mar- 
veUoQS.  Orackjaw  couplets  in  alternate  rhymes,  or  '^  quatrains,**  as 
our  author  calls  them,  constitute  the  form  he  has  every  where 
sdeeted;  a  form  which  may  be  acceptable  in  ''Ghrey*s  Elegy,*' 
but  bec(H(nes  wholly  insupportable  in  a  longer  poem.  As  Pw 
sample  of  the  author*s  powers,  we  quote  the  opening  of  the  first 
deduction  "  to  Poetry  :*  — 

'*  Celestial  angel  &ir !  whose  soaring  flight 
Wings  along  th*  azure  heaven's  blue  arching  deep : 

(What  a  line  have  we  here  I) 

"  Or  in  heaven's  ambient  glooming  infimte 

(Better  again  I) 

**  Soaring,  where  nimblest  wings  of  angels  sweep 
The  starlets  expanse — or  reihen  stooping  o*er 

(A  rather  lame  flight  this,  we  must  own !) 

"  Our  worid  of  waters  from,  a  lowering  night 
Of  storm  ;  thou  mov*st  along  the  trmblmg  roar 
Of  thunder  t "^ 
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Bat,  ^  jam  satiB  !^  our  readers  wiU  suvely  cry ;  and  so  we  break 
cSt  lea?iiig  fiur  more  wondrous  things  unkenned.    The  honest  t 
tmth  isy  that  Mr.  Newton  has  not  the  remotest  notion  of  rhyUim, 
and  seems  to  lose  the  possession  of  his  sober  senses  (in  which 
fiict  he  doulitiesB  dories)  as  soon  as  he  betakes  himself  to  rhyme* 
Even  whilst  he  is  talking  about  his  ^^poetry"^  in  prose,  ^^he 
wanders  wide,^  or  in  other  words,  he  raves ;  but,  setting  this 
Terse-mania  aside,  we  have  no  doubt  he  may  be  a  very  useful 
member  of  society,  and  are  quite  willing  to  yidd  all  due  attention 
to  his  eiqposition  of  his  '^scnptural  views.^     Let  him  be  assured 
that  we  write  in  sorrow,  rather  than  in  anger,  and  not  confirm 
himself  in  his  very  extravamnt  mistake,  because  ^^  The  Church 
and  State  Gazette,^  and  ^^  The  Hampshire  Advertiser,^  applaud 
his  bardic  effi)rts !     We  must  give  our  readers  one  more  extract, 
but  this  shall  be  a  prose  one.     ^^  The  author,  having  sent  forth 
such  an  ^  Antichrist,'*  ¥ras  prepared  for  open  and  vident  attack 
from  the  real  AntichHsCs  trui  sttpporters.'^    (Of  course  i     There 
ice  are  branded :  toeU  may  we  shadder !) 

**  But "  he  confesses^  "  that,  through  long  absence  from  England,  and 
want  of  acquaintance  miih  the  hidden  mysteries  of  London  retiewmg^ 
he  was  not  prepared  for  that  which  met  his  eyes !  Albeit,  he  well 
knew  that,  wherever  Antichrist  is  naturally  exacted,  his  spirit  of  lies 
must  overshadow  the  nation,  U  was  to  him  a  matter  of  no  Uttie  astonish' 
ment,  that  the  same  week  or  day  should  send  forth  on  the  same  poem 
regarding  the  execution^  and  even  on  the  same  topics^  the  most  flatly 
contradictory  statements," 

Marvellous,  indeed,  that  any  two  men  should  difier  as 
to  the  merits  of  any  literary  production !  Every  body  knows 
that  tastes  never  do  differ, — so  that  if  two  critics  contra- 
dict one  another,  one  of  them  must  have  lied,  and  that  too  of 
malice  prepense.  Such  is  Mr.  Newton^s  highly  charitable  and 
still  more  reasonable  creed !  So  again,  a  little  further  on,  our 
author  is  in  ecstasies  of  admiration  and  anger  at  a  criticiser, 
most  supremely  mild  and  kind,  in  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,'' 
which  must  have  been  "false"  and  *' malicious : "  for  why?  be- 
cause, "  it  was  contradicted  throughout  by  one  which  appeared  in 
the  *  Hampshire  Advertiser.' "  Was  not  this  contradiction  "  a 
marvel  and  a  mystery ! "  Is  it  not  patent  to  the  meanest  under- 
standing, even  that  of  a  Quarterly  Reviewer,  that]the  Jesuits  must 
have  been  at  work !  But  to  leave  this  tone,  one  thing  is  quite 
patent  to  w^,  that  kindness  and  pitiful  leniency  can  be  of  no  ser- 
vice whatever  to  poor  Mr.  Newton.  He  must  be  whipped,  not 
coaxed,  out  of  this  poetic  madness ;  and  though  we  can  afford  no 
more  time  to  the  application  of  the  knout,  we  must  beseech  the 

offender,  in  conclusion,  not  to  desecrate  such  awful  themes  by 
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perpetrating  sach  unmitigated  rubbish  respecting  them.  We 
really  beEeve  that  there  is  that  stuff  in  him  which  might  yet  prove 
of  .service  to  God^s  Church,  rightly  applied  and  dcvelopea;  but  wo 
do  adjure  him,  even  by  those  sacred  principles  he  professes  to  rever- 
ence, not  to  expose  them  to  the  scoff  of  the  infidel  and  the  laughter 
of  the  worldly-wise,  and  thus  do  his  little  all  to  establish  that 
**  kingdom  of  Antichrist  **  which  he  would  wish  so  earnestly  to 
overthrow.  We  now  bid  him  farewell.  When  we  meet  him 
again,  let  it  be  in  the  paths  of  honest  sober  prose,  in  which 
he  really  may  have  a  testimony  to  bear,  '^  to  this  generation.^^ 

xLvi. — Chapters  on  Deacons.    By  the  Author  of  "  Hymns  and 
Scenes  of  Childhood^     London :  Masters. 

This  is  a  very  delightful  volume.  Its  prose  more  especially  charms 
us  :  with  the  poetry  we  could  have  dispensed,  because,  although 
prettyish,  we  do  not  think  it  rises  to  the  level  of  its  theme.  The 
general  tone  of  the  book  is  thoroughly  and  healthfully  Catholic, 
and  most  distinctly  anti-papal.  The  chapter  we  like  by  far  the  least 
is  that  on  "  S.  Benedict  f '  in  fact  we  could  wish  this  away.  A 
very  admirable  section  follows  on  "  Cuthbert  Sympson.*"  Many 
of  the  suggestions  of  this  authoress  are  most  valuable ;  and  alto- 
gether her  Uttle  volume  is  a  very  welcome  contribution  to  our 
literature  for  deacons  and  on  deacons. 

xLvii. — The  Theologian  and  Ecclesiastic. 
The  Churchman's  Companion. 

Both  these  publications  are  issued  by  Mr.  Masters,  though  they 
breathe  a  different  spirit.  The  second  is  reverential,  affectionate, 
charitable,  Anglo-Catholic :  of  the  first  we  cannot  speak  with 
satisfaction  :  it  reminds  us  sometimes  of  the  tone  of  the  '^  British 
Critic."  We  would  instance  articles  on  "  Stephens  on  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer ''  and  on  "  the  Dedication  of  Churches.'' 
There  is  some  good  in  both  these  articles,  but  a  lovelessHone  per- 
meates them  (more  especially  the  second  of  the  two)  ;  and  they 
are  calculated  on  the  whole  to  effect  more  evil  than  benefit. 
"  The  Churchman's  Companion,"  though  containing  too  much 
second-rate  versifying,  and  fabulous  hagiography,  has  much  more 
claim  on  our  regard.  We  particularly  like  its  articles  under  the 
heading  of  Church  News.  There  is  an  article,  too,  in  the 
November  number  on  those  lately  deceased  fellow-labourers  in 
the  vineyard,  the  Rev.  G.  Cornish,  vicar  of  Kenwyn,  and  the 
Eev.  R.  Lampen,  vicar  of  S.  Probus,  which  for  its  simplicity  and 
beauty  can  scarcely  be  extolled  too  highly.  We  also  like  the 
hearty,  cheerful,  loving  tone,  which  rings  like  true  metal,  of  the 
preface  to  the  last  volume,  in  the  December  Number,  dated  from 
Stoke  Damerel.     We  are  delighted  to  hear  that  there  is  one 
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Church  at  least  where  the  Eucharist  is  daily  oflPered,  though  we 
know  not  where  that  church  may  be  ;  and  we  only  trust  that  this 
glorious  privilege  is  not  marred  by  any  miserable  Romanizing  in 
those  who  practise  it. 

XL VII I. — The  Ten  Commandments.    By  the  Author  of  ^^  Hymns 
and  Scenes  of  Childhood.'*'' 

A  PRETTY  little  book,  applying  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  com- 
mandments in  simple  verse  for  village,  or  indeed  any,  children. 
We  could  wish  saint  and  virgin  worship  to  have  been  especially 
protested  against  with  reference  both  to  the  first  and  second 
commandment ;  and  can  only  entreat  the  authoress  not  to  be 
restrained  from  telling  the  truth,  from  any  fear  of  man, — not  even 
of  her  spiritual  pastors.  This  would  be  selling  her  birthright, 
God's  truth,  for  a  mess  of  potage,  man'^s  praise. 

XLix. — Buins  of  Many  Lands.  A  Descriptive  Poem,  by 
Nicholas  Micuell,  Author  o/*"  The  Traduced,^''  ibc.  Second 
Edition,     London :  Tegg. 

This  volume  of  poetry,  though  not  inspired  by  the  highest  order 
of  genius,  is  yet,  on  the  whole,  well  written  and  pleasing.  It  is 
wholly  descriptive ;  and  to  the  young  it  will  be  found  a  useful 
and,  as  far  as  we  see,  an  unexceptionable  gift. 

L. — 1.  A  Manual  for  the  Study  of  the  Sepulchral  Slabs  and 
Crosses  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  the  Bev.  Edward  L.  Cutts, 
B.A.     London :  J.  H.  Parker. 

2.  Christian  Monuments  of  England  and  Wales.  By  the  Bev. 
G.  BouTELL.     London :  Bell. 

The  first  of  these  works,  comprising  as  it  does  a  series  of  engrav- 
ings of  flat  and  raised  tomb-stones,  and  monumental  crosses, 
arranged  chronologically,  and  ranging  in  point  of  date  from  the 
fifth  century  down  to  the  sixteenth,  will  be  indispensable  to  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  obtaining  a  superior  style  of  monu- 
mental design  to  that  which  so  generally  disfigures  our  church- 
irards.  There  is  a  great  want  of  taste  in  such  matters ;  but  we 
ook  to  the  clergy  to  encourage  a  better  style  of  memorial  by 
their  influence  in  their  respective  parishes. 

Mr.  Boutell's  work  has  a  similar  object.  It  is  being  published 
in  parts,  and  is  most  beautifully  executed,  and  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  be  most  valuable  to  the  student,  and  to  the  parish  priest. 

Li. — Bomanism  as  it  exists  at  Borne.  By  the  Hon.  J.  W. 
Percy.     London:  Seeleys. 

This  volume  compnsea  a  great  number  of  curious  inscriptioiis 
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eopied  at  Borne  by  Mr.  Percy,  and  illustrative  of  Romish  super- 
stitions. It  well  deserves  study,  and  a  longer  notice  than  wc  can 
at  present  give  it. 

Lii. — Two  Sermons  on  the  Duty  of  Keeping  the  Lord's  Day^  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  should  he  kept.  By  Richard  Harvey, 
M.A.^  Rector  of  St.  Mary\  Homsey^  <tc,  London:  Groom- 
bridge. 

In  this  little  publication  the  author  enforces  the  doctrine  of  the 
continual  obligation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  duties  thence  result- 
ing. His  argument  is  clear  and  convincing,  and  his  exhortations 
are  very  effective. 

Liii. — The  Nation^  the  Churchy  and  the  University  of  Oxford :  Two 
Sermons  preached  before  the  University^  in  Novemhery  1849. 
By  William  Sewell,  B.D,y  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter 
Collie.     Oxford  and  London :  J.  H.  Parker. 

We  commend  these  noble  Sermons,  not  merely  to  all  who  are 
directly  interested  in  the  Universities,  but  to  the  whole  Church. 
We  advise  their  perusal,  not  for  the  sake  of  their  pure  morality, 
their  high  philosophy,  or  their  most  eloquent  truth ;  but  for  their 
enunciation  of  tnose  great  principles  of  action  on  which  the 
welfare  of  the  Universities  and  the  Church  in  these  times  of  trial 
depend.  May  the  deep  practical  wisdom  of  the  course  recom- 
mended in  these  Sermons,  be  felt  and  recognized  before  it  be  too 
late  !  We  tender  our  most  earnest  thanks  to  Mr.  Sewell  for  the 
service  he  has  thus  rendered  to  the  Church. 

Miscellaneous. 

A  GREAT  variety  of  minor  Publications  are  before  us,  to  which 
we  can  only  briefly  advert  at  present,  reserving  such  of  them  as 
we  may  deem  expedient  for  more  full  notice  hereafter.  Amongst 
these  we  may  mention  "  The  Outlaw^s  Confession,^''  and  other 
Poems,  by  B.  Fairclough  (Cleaver),  as  rather  pleasing ;  "  West- 
minster Abbey,"  by  O.  Howell,  also  pleasing ;  and  "  California" — 
Stanzas  by  M.  H.  P.  HaJl — good;  'Sacred  Lyrics"  (J.  R.  Smith), 
contains  some  pleasing  lines ;  "  The  Magazine  for  the  Young," 
(Mozley),  a  very  nice  publication  ;  "  Ten  School-room  Addresses, 
by  J.  P.  Norris,  M.A.  (Rivingtons),  very  well  done  indeed ;  a  re- 
markably nice  portable  "  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment," by  J^ev.  T.  S.  Green  (Bagsters) ;  "  A  Review  of  the 
Mexican  War,  on  Christian  Principles,"  by  the  Rev.  Philip 
Berry,  A.B.  (Columbia  S.  C.) ;  "  A  Letter  on  the  late  Post- 
Ofiice  Agitation,"  by  C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.D.  (Murray),  containing 
a  defence  of  the  recent  alteration ;  "Remarks  on  Mount  Serbal 
being  the  true  Mount  Sinai,"  by  J.  Hogg,  Esq.  (Hughes  and 
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Bobinson),  a  learned  and  curious  Essay ;   Mr.  Macaulay'^s  Cha- 
racter of  the  Clergy,^'  by  C.  Babington,  M.A.  (Rivingtons),  a 
very  useful  publication ;  "  The  Ecclesiastical  and  Architectural 
Topography  of  England ''^ — Buckinghamshire  (J.  H.  Parker),— a 
continuation  of  the  series.    '^  Remarks  on  Noble''s  Appeal  in  behalf 
of  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg"*^  (Richardson), — ^a  Romish  publica- 
tion; Charges  by  Archbishop  Whately,  and  Archdeacon  Manning; 
both  on  the  subject  of  education ; — the  one  upholding  the  Grovem- 
ment  scheme  of  Education  in  Ireland,   the  other  in  opposition 
to  similar  tendencies  here :  "  Auricular  Confession,^  a  Letter 
from  Kappa  to  Delta  (Davy)  ;   "  The   Judgment  of  Charity,'' 
by  Rev.  T.  Vores,   urging  the  hypothetical  interpretation  of 
the    Baptismal   Service;    "A   Letter  to   Charles    W*.   Packe, 
Esq.,   M.P.,  on  the  Desirableness  and  Necessity  of  a  Chuich 
Association  in  Parliament,""  by  the  Rev.  F.  Merewether,  M.A. 
(Rivingtons),  an  excellent  and  important  pamphlet,  well  worthy 
of  attention  and   circulation ;    "  Tracts  and   Thoughts  for  the 
Additional  Curates'  Aid  Society,  Manchester"  (Hatchards),  dis- 
approving of  Mr.  Leigh's  conduct;    "The   Holy   Eucharist," 
by   Rev.   J.   Marshall  (Edinburgh) — an  attack  on  the  Appeal 
of  the   Rev.  W.  Palmer,  of  Magdalene  College,  to  the   Scot- 
tish Church ;    "  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Joel"  (Bagster),  a 
specimen  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  arranged  on  the  system  of  paral- 
lelism ;  "  A  Memoir  of  a  Sunday  Scholar,"  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Newell 
(Rivingtons) — a  tract  which  ought  to  be  circulated  in  parishes ; 
*'  Baptism  accompanied  by  Conditional  and  Unconditional  Grace," 
by  Rev.  C.  R.   Cameron  (Wertheim),  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
conflicting  opinions ;  "  The  Shadow  of  the  Future,"  by  a  Lay- 
man (Rivingtons),  a  work  on  prophecy  giving  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  and  St.  John,  with  their  explanation  in  a  columnar  form ; 
"  The  Bible  of  Every  Land"  (Bagster),  a  very  curious  work,  now 
coming  out  in  numbers,  giving  specimens  of  every  version  of  the 
Bible,  with  notes ;  "  The  Day  of  Prayer  and  the  Day  of  Thanks- 
giving" two  excellent  sermons  by  Rev.  J.  Jackson  (SkeflSngton)  ; 
Sermons  (4)  "  On  the  Calling  of  a  Medical  Student,"  by  Rev. 
E.  W.  Plumptre  (J.  W.  Parker)  ;  "  Twelve  Short  Sermons  for 
Family  Reading,"  by  Rev.  J.  Atkinson  (Longmans) —an  excellent 
series  ;  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Dayman's  Sermon,  "The  Houses  of  God," 
&c.  (Rivingtons),  an  unfortunate  publication,  and  by  no  means 
well-judged;  an  excellent  sermon   by  Rev.  R.   S.  Savage,  '^On 
the  Ministerial  Office"  (Rivingtons)  ;  "  An  Ordination  Sermon," 
by  Rev.  C.  E.  Kennaway ;  "  Family  Worship,"  a'  Sermon,  by 
liev.  J.  D.  Jefferson ;  Rev.  J.  G.  Shepherd's  Sermon  on  "  Public 
Prayer ;"  "  The  Kingdom  of  God,"  a  Sermon,  by  Rev.  T.  Lowe, 
M.A.    Other  publications,  now  before  us,  we  must  defer  noticing 
tiJJ  next  Number. 
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Australia. — Protest  of  the  Bishop  of  Adelaide  against  Popish 
Intrusion. — The  following  appears  in  the  John  Bull : — "  The  Popisli 
Bishop  of  South  Australia  having  issued  a  puhlic  appeal  for  a  suh- 
scription  to  the  fund  which  is  being  collected  for  the  Pope  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  with  the  title  '  Catholic  Bishop  of  Adelaide '  appended  to 
his  signature,  the  Bishop  of  Adelaide,  Dr.  Short,  has  promulgated  an 
official  protest,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Diocesan  Chapter.  The 
following  are  the  documents : — 
"  '  Augustus,  by  divine  permission,  Bishop  of  Adelaide,  and  pursuant 

to  the  letters  patent  of  Her  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  bearing 

date  at  Westminster,  June  25,  1 8479  ordinary  pastor  of  the  Diocese 

of  Adelaide. — To  the  Clergy  and  all  the  Faithftil  in  this  Diocese, 

grace  and  peace  be  multiplied* 

**  •  Dearly  beloved  Brethren — ^Whereas  it  hath  been  brought  to  our 
notice  that  alms  have  been  solicited  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  in  his  pretended  claim  to  carry  on  the  government  of 
the  Universal  Church,  such  claim  being  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God, 
the  primitive  order  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  law  of  England, 
affirming  the  Queen's  Majesty  to  be,  under  God,  within  her  dominions, 
supreme  in  all  causes  and  over  all  persons,  ecclesiastical  or  civil ;  and 
whereas  such  claim,  and  all  jurisdiction,  superiority,  or  pre-eminence 
emanating  therefrom,  under  any  such  style  or  title  of  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Adelaide,  has,  by  solemn  protest,  bearing  date  March  25,  1843,  been 
dissented  from,  and  contradicted  by  the  Right  Reverend  William  Grant, 
Bishop  of  Adelaide,  our  predecessor,  now  Metropolitan  of  Australasia, 
Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand :  we,  feeling  in  duty  bound  to  maintain 
the  lawful  supremacy  of  our  Lady  the  Queen,  the  canonical  order  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  publicly  wounded  at  this  time  by  the  pretended 
universal  jurisdiction  of  the  See  of  Rome,  the  rights  of  it  by  law  esta- 
blished in  £ngland  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  those  of  ourselves  and 
successors,  Bishops  of  Adelaide,  do  hereby  publicly  protest  against  any 
and  every  act  of  episcopal  authority  done,  or  to  be  done,  at  any  time 
by  any  person  whatever,  by  virtue  of  any  right  or  title  derived  from 
the  assumed  claim  of  the  said  Bishop  of  Rome  to  ecclesiastical  sove- 
reignty. Fare  ye  well. — ^Augustus,  by  Divine  permission,  and  favour 
of  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen,  Lord  Bishop  of  Adelaide. 

*•  *  Given  at  Adelaide,  Tuesday,  the  3rd  day  of  July,  1849.' 

**  *  We,  the  undersigned  Presbyters,  duly  licensed,  within  the  diocese 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  See  of  Adelaide,  having  been  summoned  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Adelaide,  to  advise  with  him  concerning  the 
matter  referred  to  in  the  above  protest,  and  having  maturely  con- 
sidered the  same  in  Chapter  assembled,  do  heartily  concur  in  the  said 
protest,   and  recommend   its   being  publicly  read  in   the   Cathedral 
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Church,  on  Sunday,  July  8th,  at  morning  prayer,  after  the  Nicene 
creed.  —  James  Farrell,  Dean  of  Adelaide;  Matthew  B.  Hale, 
Archdeacon  of  Adelaide ;  W.  J.  Woodcock,  Canon  ;  T.  P.  Wilson, 
Canon.' " 

The  Precedency  Question  at  Sydney. — The  same  paper  has,  in  an 
extract  from  the  Sydney  Guardian,  the  following  statement : — "  Only 
two  clergymen — one  of  them  unlicensed — attended  the  levee  on  the 
Queen's  birthday,  an  intimation  having  been  conveyed  to  his  Excel- 
lency  the   Governor,  that  in  consequence  of  the  •  extraordinary  and 
anomalous  position  assigned  to  the  Metropolitan  Bishop  of  Sydney, 
and  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  the  precedency  given  to 
Dr.  Folding,  by  reason  of  the  title  of  Archbishop,  bestowed  on  him  by 
the  foreign  Bishop  of  Rome — those  whose  loyalty  to  the  Queen,  and 
respect  to  her  Representative,  would  have  naturally  led  them  to  Govern- 
ment House  on  that  day,  could  not  be  present,  without  both  giving 
sanction  to  a  principle  directly  subversive  of  constitutional  right,  and 
at  the  same  time  allowing  the  pre-eminence  and  authority-  to  a  foreign 
power  which,  in  their  oath  of  the  Queen's  supremacy,  they  had  sworn 
to  deny.     We  trust  the  laity,  as  well  as  the  Clergy,  will  not  let  the 
matter  rest  here.     Many  laymen,  we  know,  did  absent  themselves  on 
the  same  occasion  ;   and  in  compliance  with   an  intimation   to   that 
effect,  an  address,  we  are  happy  to  add,  is  now  in  course  of  signature, 
expressive  of  the  reasons  for  their  absence,  of  which  we  subjoin  a 
copy : — 
"  *  May  it  please  your  Excellency, — 

**  *  We  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  beg  to  assure  your  Excellency  of  our  unfeigned  regret  that 
we  should  have  been  compelled  to  be  absent  from  your  Excellency's 
Levee,  held  on  the  24th  inst.,  in  honour  of  Her  Majesty's  birthday. 

**  *  The  unconstitutional  edict  which  forced  upon  your  Excellency  the 
necessity  of  then  publicly  surrendering  to  an  intruding  Bishop,  owing 
his  title  to  a  Foreign  Fower,  precedence  of  the  lawfully  constituted 
Metropolitan  of  the  Frovince  of  Australasia,  thereby  conceding  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  a  pre-eminence,  contrary  no  less  to  the  discipline  of 
the  Church  at  large  than  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  British-  law,  com- 
pelled us  at  the  same  time  to  decide  that  the  honour  of  waiting  upon 
your  Excellency,  under  such  circumstances,  could  be  enjoyed  only  by 
a  compromise  of  our  allegiance  as  English  Churchmen. 

"  *  Your  Excellency  will  be  pleased,  therefore,  to  accept,  through  the 
medium  of  this  address,  those  warm  assurances  of  fidelity  and  loyalty 
which  we  had  anxiously  desired  personally  to  offer. 

"  *  With  our  earnest  hopes  that  instructions  from  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  may  speedily  restore  to  your  Excellency's  Court  the  Bishops 
and  Clergy  of  this  Province,  and  to  their  people  the  happy  duty  of 
approaching  your  Excellency  with  their  lawful  pastors  on  every 
occasion  on  which  loyalty  shall  demand  their  presence, 

*'  *  We  beg  to  subscribe  ourselves,  your  Excellency's  faithful  and 
dutiful  servants,  [Signatures.] '  " 
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Cakada.— -Convocattoii  of  Kmg*s  College. — An  extraordinary  and 
melancholy  interest  attaches  this  year  to  the  convocation  of  King's 
College,  Toronto,  heing  the  last  year  of  that  solemnity  taking  place 
under  its  present  constitution.  There  were,  it  appears,  already  indica- 
tions perceptible  of  the  coming  change.  We  extract  the  following,  from 
the  account  given  of  the  proceedings  by  the  Toronto  Patriot : — 

'*The  proceedings  closed  with  an  address  from  His  Excellency,  which 
riveted  the  utmost  attention.  He  paid  the  highest  compliment  to  the 
institution — ^pointed  out  in  beautiful  and  forcible  language  the  advan- 
tages to  be  anticipated  from  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  itself,  without 
any  refeience  to  the  spirit  of  acquisitiveness  which  pervades  so  deeply 
the  present  age.  His  reference  to  the  ideas  excited  by  the  view  and 
recollection  of  the  classic  cities,  hallowed  by  the  thoughts  of  the  philo- 
sophers, poets,  and  orators  who  once  taught  and  sung  there ;  and  the 
comparison  between  them  and  the  feelings  excited  by  the  commercial 
cities  of  Tyre  and  Carthage,  was  a  splendid  burst  of  oratory.  Having 
no  notes,  we  cannot  trust  our  memory  with  even  a  sketch  of  this  magni- 
ficent address.  A  passing  allusion  to  the  Annexation  folly  was  the 
only  bit  of  politics  introduced,  and  even  that  was  so  slight  as  to  escape 
the  observation  of  many.  We  feel  assured,  that  however  opinions  may 
be  divided  about  political  affairs,  those  present  that  day  cannot  forget 
the  excellent  speech  delivered  at  King's  College  by  its  noble  Chancellor, 
and  we  trust  that  not  the  least  pleasureable  recollection  to  him  will  be 
the  day  that  he  took  part  in  its  proceedings. 

'*  Some  painful  ideas,  however,  force  themselves  upon  the  mind. 
When  the  noble  Chancellor,  in  feeling  terms,  pointed  out  to  some  of  the 
young  gentlemen  the  importance  of  carrying  religious  feelings  with  them 
into  the  world,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  value  of  such 
institutions  depends  on  the  high  tone  of  mind  imparted,  he  could  not 
have  recollected  that  in  less  than  three  months  all  religious  teaching 
vtrould  be  banished  from  King's  College — that  the  Act  under  which  this 
change  is  to  take  place  states  in  its  preamble  the  importance  of  the 
University  being  conducted  on  Christian  principles,  and  yet  banishes 
every  semblance  of  religion  from  its  precincts  by  expressly  excluding 
nearly  all  ecclesiastics  from  its  management,  on  the  single  ground  of 
their  being  ecclesiastics — and  that  some  of  the  highest  honours  bestowed 
at  this  very  time  were  connected  with  religious  teaching.  Talents  and 
diligence  like  Mr.  McKenzie's  and  Mr.  Evans's  will  meet  at  the 
Toronto  University  with  no  encouragement  in  those  pursuits  which 
tend  most  to  ennoble  the  mind  of  man,  and  raise  to  the  highest  moral 
dignity,  by  the  contemplation  of  the  wisdom  and  love  of  the  all-wise 
and  supremely  benevolent  Creator ! 

"  We  cannot  but  lament  that  the  obvious  tendency  of  the  New 
University  Act  is,  to  bring  about  the  very  evils  which  His  Excellency 
so  feelingly  deprecated,  and  to  overthrow  the  very  advantages  which  the 
system  hitherto  pursued  has  been  so  successful  in  developing." 

The  Toronto  Church  adds :— • 

"  The  Convocation  presented  many  features,  gratifying  to  the  lover 
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of  purely  secular  learning.     As  tbe  noble  Chancellor  observed,  the 
attainments  of  the  members  of  the  institution  would  have  insured  them 
*  high  standing  in  honours,  either  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge.'     But  the 
pious  Churchman  must  have  been  pained  to  mark  the  anxious  jealousy 
with  which   the   most  distant  allusion  to  Christianity   was   guarded 
against  by  the  more  prominent  speakers.     Eloquently  did  Lord  Elgin 
eulogize  the  literary  treasures  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  but  the  sectanan 
malaria  which  pervaded  the  scene  prevented  him  from  dwelling  upon 
that  knowledge  which  is  *  eternal  life,*  and,  divorced  from  which,  all 
other  learning  is  worse  than  useless.     With  thi§  sad  exception — for  the 
sin  of  which  he  was  not  chargeable — His  Excellency  appeared  to  great 
advantage,  and  worthily  sustained  the  reputation  which  he  has  earned, 
of  profound  and  elegant  scholarship. 

"  At  the  dinner,  by  some  unaccountable  overlook,  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Toronto  had  not  been  included  in  the  list  of  toasts. 
This  omission  was  as  far  as  possible  supplied  by  his  Worship  the 
Mayor,  who,  in  returning  thanks  for  the  toast  of  the  City  Corporation, 
took  occasion  to  characterize,  in  terms  at  once  eloquent  and  truthful, 
the  services  rendered  by  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate  to  that  University, 
which  apparently  had  forgotten  his  very  existence.  Most  grateful  must 
the  worthy  President  have  been  to  his  Worship,  for  thus  affording  him 
an  opportunity  of  discharging  a  duty,  the  neglect  of  which  would  have 
cast  a  stigma  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  evening. 

"  Chief  Justice  Robinson  spoke  with  the  graceful  boldness  of  the 
Churchman  and  the  Christian  gentleman,  in  denouhcing  the  new  Act 
which  rejected  religion,  as  a  leprous  thing,  from  the  halls  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  ears  of  not  a  few  of  his  expediency-worshipping  auditors 
must  have  tingled  under  the  concluding  words  of  this  excellent  man, 
which  echoed  through  the  hall  like  a  warning  Ichabod — "  How  can  we 
expect  the  blessing  of  God  upon  it  [the  University],  when  every  trace 
of  His  worship  is  determinedly  cast  off ! " 

China. — American  Mission  at  Shanghai, — The  following  extracts 
from  the  report  of  Bishop  Boone,  to  the  Board  of  Missions,  respecting 
the  operation  of  the  Mission  at  Shanghai,  will  be  read  with  interest:  — 

"  The  school  is  doing  well,  and  has  contributed  its  quota  of  those 
who  are,  as  we  trust,  in  penitence  and  faith,  seeking  the  salvation  of 
their  souls ;  three  of  the  number  being  from  among  its  members.  As 
the  boys  increase  in  age,  and  advance  in  their  studies,  we  are  made,  in 
that  proportion,  to  feel  the  need  of  a  layman  to  aid  in  carrying  on  its 
operations ;  indeed,  male  superintendence  is  becoming  every  day  more 
and  more  indispensable.  Shall  we  call  in  vain  upon  all  the  young  lay- 
men of  the  Church,  for  aid  in  so  important  a  work — a  work  which, 
although  but  just  commenced,  is  already  bearing  fruit  to  the  glory  of 
our  Divine  Master  ? 

"  I  am  persuaded  that,  if  our  young  men,  whose  hearts'  desire  is  to 
live  for  the  advancement  of  our  Saviour's  cause,  only  knew  what  an 
opportunity  is  afforded  them  in  this  school,  of  influencing  the  future 
progress  of  the  Gospel  in  China,  at  least  so  far  as  it  shall  please  God 
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fo  make  the  exertions  of  our  own  Church  instrumental  to  this  end,  they 
would  press  forward  in  numbers,  eagerly  demanding  of  the  Foreign 
Committee  their  passports  to  China 

'*  We  are  so  fully  persuaded  that  we  shall  not  do  all  for  the  Chinese 
that  our  position  and  their  necessities  demand  of  us,  if  we  content  our- 
selves with  merely  teaching  the  adults  among  them,  vxvd  voce,  and  by 
means  of  books,  that  we  have  determined  to  get  as  many  native  schools 
under  our  control  and  direction  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  we  ofifer 
to  Chinese  teachers  a  bonus  of  one  dollar  per  annum  for  each  boy ;  in 
compensation  for  which  we  claim  the  right  to  direct  the  studies  of  the 
boys,  to  have  the  Scriptures  and  our  Catechism  studied,  in  addition  to  the 
Chinese  classics,  and  to  have  prayers  and  other  religious  exercises 
whenever  it  may  suit  us  to  visit  the  school.  Of  course  there  is  no 
attempt  to  teach  the  English  language  in  these  schools.  Last  year  we 
had  one  such  school,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Syle.  This  year  we  shall 
endeavour  to  increase  the  number — ^ultimately  we  shall  hope  to  have 
two  or  three  under  the  care  and  superintendence  of  each  presbyter,  as 
part  of  his  parochial  charge,  that  our  blessed  Lord's  injunction  to  feed 
the  lambs,  as  well  as  the  sheep  of  his  flock,  may  be  attended  to. 

"  We  have  one  candidate  for  Orders,  Chae,  the  youth  who  accom- 
panied me  to  the  United  States.  He  continues  stedfast  in  his  desire  to 
serve  the  Lord  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  we  trust  that,  towards 
the  close  of  this  year,  he  will  be  found  '  apt  and  meet  to  exercise  the 
office  of  a  deacon,  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  edifying  of  his  Church.' 
He  is  at  present  very  usefully  employed  in  aiding  in  the  distribution  of 
the  alms  of  the  Church,  visiting  the  sick,  a^ed,  and  infirm ;  and  in 
assisting  to  superintend  the  Chinese  school  above  mentioned.  •  .  •  ." 

France. — Provincial  Councils, — ^A  striking  feature  in  the  attitude 
which  the  French  Church  has  assumed  since  the  Revolution,  is  the  in- 
dependence with  which  she  has  (ie/ac/o  vindicated  her  right  to  hold  synods 
according  to  the  ancient  canonical  system  of  the  Church  Catholic.  The 
initiative  in  this  important  movement  was  taken  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  who,  without  any  previous  warning,  save  a  semi-official  intima- 
tion, a  few  days  before,  in  the  Ami  de  la  Religion,  issued  on  "  The  Feast 
of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,"  the  8th  of  September,  a  circular  to  all  the 
priests  and  religious  communities  of  his  diocese,  demanding  their 
prayers  for  the  success  of  the  Provincial  Council,  shortly  to  be  held  at 
Paris.  It  is  a  singular  feature  in  the  case,  worthy  to  be  specially  noted, 
that  not  only  this  circular  is  dated  of  the  "  feast  of  the  Nativity''  of  the 
Virgin,  but  that  the  "holy  enterprise"  was  expressly  placed  by  the 
Archbishop  "  under  the  protection  of  Mary,"  whom  he  requires  to  be 
^'  invoked  and  supplicated,  in  order  that  she  may  obtain  for  the  Council, 
from  her  Divine  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  all  the  graces  of  which  the  Council 
shall  stand  in  need." 

This  independent  proceeding  took  the  republican  government  by 
surprise;  and  as  the  Council  was  convoked  for  the  17th,  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  charged  ad  interim  with  the  portfolio  of 
public  instruction  and  worship,  had  barely  time,  on  the  16th,  to  present 
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to  the  President  of  the  Republic  a  report,  informing  him  that  the  proposed 
ecclesiastical  assemblies  required  the  express  sanction  of  the  execati?e; 
which  sanction  was  given  on  the  selfsame  day  by  a  decree  of  the  . 
President  conceived  in  terms  sufficiently  autocratic,  but  regarded  witb 
sovereign  contempt  by  the  Popish  hierarchy,  whose  measures  were  taken 
altogether  irrespectively  of  the  secular  power,  and  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  proceeded  with,  if  the  decree  in  question  had  not  been  pro* 
mulgated. 

The  Council  for  the  Province  of  Paris  was  opened  on  September 
17th,  at  the  seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice^  and  continued  to  sit  till  the  28th. 
The  decrees  which  it  promulgated  were  on  the  following  subjects  : — 

1.  De  Auctorttate  summi  Pontificis,  2.  De  Digmtate  Episcoporum. 
8.  De  Obligationibui  Epttcoporum.  4.  De  Metropolitano  ac  Suffra- 
ganeie,  5.  De  Concilia  Provinciali.  6.  De  Capitulie  Cathedralibus. 
7*  De  Parochis  ac  eorum  Ficariis.  8.  De  Unitate  Servanda  in  ritibiu 
ac  ccerimonUs. 

Since  then,  similar  Councils  have  been  held  in  the  Provinces  of 
Reims,  Tours,  (where  the  Archbishop  took  the  Jesuit  Ravignan  with 
him  as  his  theologian,)  Soissons,  and  Avignon  ;  and  others,  it  appears, 
are  about  to  be  convened. 

A  new  5cAifni.— -A  new  reformer  has  risen  up  in  the  Romish  Church 
in  France,  in  the  person  of  an  Abbe  Chantome,  who  has  addressed  a 
petition  to  the  Pope  for  a  variety  of  ecclesiastical  reforms.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  points  of  his  petition : — That  the  education  of 
the  Clergy  be  public,  in  secular  schools  chosen  by  the  Catholics,  where 
they  may  become  acquainted  with  public  life,  and  learn  to  love  the 
institutions  of  their  country,  upon  a  well-harmonized  system  of  Catholic 
or  universal  science,  embracing  the  arts  and  every  branch  of  human 
science.  That  preaching  be  not  left  by  the  Bishops  to  the  parochial 
Clergy,  in  an  anarchical  state  both  as  to  subject  and  method.  That 
public  worship  be  recalled  to  its  ancient  forms,  and  that  the  French 
language  be  gradually  admitted  into  all  parts  of  the  Liturgy  specially 
destined  for  the  people.  That  the  use  of  Communion  in  two  kinds  be 
re-established.  That  all  ecclesiastical  vestments  be  restored  to  their 
ancient  patterns.  That  the  old  agapce  or  repasts  taken  in  common  in 
the  parishes  be  restored.  That  in  imitation  of  the  middle  ages  halls  be 
opened  for  the  representation  of  national  or  religious  historical  dramas. 
That  the  Church  renounce  all  endowments,  and  refuse  the  salaries 
proffered  by  the  State.  That  the  principle  of  the  solidarity  of  Catholics  ' 
in  regard  to  their  property  be  proclaimed  by  the  Church.  Another  re- 
former, of  a  still  more  advanced  character,  the  Abbe  Anatole  Leray, 
holds  up  Father  Ventura  as  **  the  living  person iRcation  of  the  Catholic 
idea,  and  announces  himself  as  "  a  Socialist,  who  will  have  no  more 
aristocracy,  titles,  money,  classes,  or  offices.*  ** 

Turkey. — State  of  the  American  Church  Mission, — The  New  York 
Churchman  publishes,  from  the  Spirit  of  Missions^  the  Report  of  Bishop 
Southgate  to  the  Board  of  Missions,  which,  as  it  exhibits  the  actual 
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condition  of  that  interesting  but,  we  fear,  failing  Mission  of  the  Ame- 
ncan  Church,  we  give  it  here  in  extenso : — 

''Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Right  Rev.  Horatio  SotUhgate,  D.D., 

Missionary  Bishop  at  Constantinople. 

**  Dear  Brethren,— In  looking  back  upon  the  past  year,  I  find  abundant 
cause  for  gratitude.  I  have  seen  the  field  of  the  Mission's  influence, 
for  a  time,  at  least,  enlarging,  the  number  of  its  friends  increasing,  and 
the  sphere  of  its  usefulness  widened.  In  almost  every  department, 
there  was,  daring  the  early  part  of  the  year,  a  decided  advance.  In 
education,  I  increased  the  number  of  my  students  ;  while  the  numerous 
applications  which  I  received  from  others  whom  I  could  not  take, 
evinced  how  strong  was  the  interest  felt  by  our  Eastern  brethren  in 
this  new  department  of  labour.  From  my  pupils,  generally,  I  received 
tokens  of  decided  advancement,  both  in  religious  and  secular  learning. 
This  department  I  have  been  much  urged  to  enlarge,  and  several  have 
pressed  upon  me  the  importance  of  adding  to  it  a  female  seminary. 
This  I  should  be  most  happy  to  do,  but  the  day  for  such  large  efforts 
seems  not  to  be  close  at  hand. 

"  In  Mossoul,  also,  the  department  of  education  was  enlarged  by  Kas 
Michaers  taking  charge  of  the  new  Syrian  school,  which  was  established 
early  in  the  year  by  the  benefactions  of  our  Church,  and  partly  sustained 
by  them.  With  more  than  a  hundred  scholars  chosen  out  of  the  Syrian 
community,  with  an  enlightened  and  devoted  Deacon  under  him  as 
teacher ;  with  the  approbation  of  the  Bishop,  and  the  unanimous  con- 
sent and  gratitude  of  the  people  for  his  support,  he  seemed  to  have  the 
prospect  of  great  good.  The  letters  which  reached  me  from  that  city, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  gave  most  encouraging  testimony  of 
the  wideness  and  promising  character  of  the  field.  They  were  some- 
times signed  by  Bishop,  clergy,  and  laity,  all  of  whom  entreated  me, 
in  the  most  ardent  manner,  to  take  the  work  of  their  instruction  into 
my  own  hands. 

**  Kas  M.  also  added  to  his  labours  in  Mossoul  (which,  besides  attend- 
ance at  this  school,  consisted  in  instruction  in  his  own  house,)  a  field 
in  the  mountainous  district  north-west  of  Mossoul,  where  he  found  a 
body  of  Nestorian  Christians  belonging  to  the  Southern  or  Mesopota- 
raian  Church,  who  seem  to  have  never  before  been  visited  by  a  mis- 
sionary. He  says  of  them,  that  they  received  him  with  open  arms. 
He  preached  among  them ;  opened  schools  ;  sent  thither  another  clergy- 
man, who  is  now  there,  acting  as  teacher,  and  who  is  represented  to  me 
as  a  pious  and  excellent  man ;  has  himself  visited  the  mountains 
three  times  ;  and  desires  to  enlarge  his  labours  there  by  the  addition  of 
six  other  schools,  which  can  be  supported,  exclusive  of  books  and 
stationery,  for  about  eighteen  dollars,  or  three  dollars  each  a  month. 
This  is  a  field  in  which  I  have  always  felt  the  deepest  interest,  and 
which  has  always  offered  the  most  decided  encouragement.  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  the  Church  enlarging  her  efforts  there.  I  have  had  no 
direct  communication  with  the  Syrian  Patriarch  daring  the  year,  but  I 
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have  had  assurances  of  his  sanction,  and  of  the  continaanee  of  his  long- 
preserved  friendship.  I  heartily  recommend  to  the  Board  this  interest- 
ing and  important  field,  and  I  would  heg  again  to  suggest  the  desirable- 
ness of  our  having  at  least  one  clergyman  of  our  own  Church  there. 

"  In  the  department  of  puhlication,  the  Prayer  Book  in  Armenian 
was  out  at  the  time  of  my  last  annual  report,  hut  the  distribution  of  it 
has  been  chiefly  within  the  past  year.  I  have  had  the  most  encourag- 
ing tokens  of  its  success,  both  in  gaining  the  approbation  of  clergy  and 
laity,  and  in  doing  good  among  them.  I  have  met  with  no  exception, 
in  the  Armenian  Church,  to  its  kind  and  friendly  reception.  All  have 
seemed  pleased  with  it,  and  many  have  voluntarily  given  me  their 
thanks,  and  expressed  their  joy  at  its  appearance.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  it  will  be  a  minister  of  great  good.  Many  evidences  have  come  to 
my  knowledge  that  it  has  been  so  already.  Tn  addition  to  the  facts 
which  I  have  reported  on  this  subject  through  the  Spirit  of  Missions^  I 
may  mention  one  which,  as  it  is  of  very  recent  occurrence,  is  now  par- 
ticularly upon  my  mind.  The  rector  of  a  church,  (a  man  already  hold- 
ing reformed  views  in  many  respects,  but  who,  for  want  of  a  guide,  found 
his  mind  entirely  unsettled  as  to  the  course  which  he  ought  to  take,) 
upon  reading  our  Prayer  Book,  was  so  impressed  with  the  excellency, 
and  purity,  and  primitive  simplicity  of  its  doctrines  and  rites,  that  he 
determined  to  make  it  his  model  in  all  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  im- 
provement of  his  people,  and  has  accordingly  collected  from  his  congre- 
gation the  most  intelligent  and  most  advanced,  to  whom  he  is  communi- 
cating his  views,  and  forming  them  into  an  association,  for  the  purpose 
of  gradually  bringing  their  own  practice  in  accordance  with  the  guide 
which  he  has  chosen.  His  preaching,  I  am  told,  is  eminently  evange- 
lical, and  himself  advancing  daily  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the 
truth.  To  this  I  might  add  many  other  instances  if  the  limits  of  my 
report  would  allow  it. 

**  With  the  Prayer  Book  has  generally  been  circulated  my  little 
Treatise  on  the  Anglican  Church,  which  I  have  found  useful  in  leading 
the  way  to  the  Prayer  Book,  and  preparing  men's  minds  to  receive  the 
latter  with  a  stronger  relish.  It  has  been  useful,  too,  as  setting  forth, 
in  a  brief  and  summary  manner,  the  peculiarities  of  our  branch  of  the 
Church  Catholic,  and  thus  leading  men  to  an  idea  of  what  a  reformed 
Church  should  be.  I  have  great  cause  for  gratitude  that  I  have  been 
permitted  to  prepare  it,  and  for  acknowledgment  to  the  excellent 
Society,  (our  own  P.  E.  Tract  Society,)  which  has  aided  me  in  pub- 
lishing it. 

"I  have  also  re-written  the  same  treatise,  had  it  translated  into 
Greek,  and  am  now  on  the  point  of  publishing  it  for  the  benefit  of 
our  Greek  brethren,  among  whom  there  has  been  a  much -increased 
degree  of  inquiry  during  the  past  year.  The  number  of  Prayer  Books 
circulated  among  them  has  been  larger  than  any  former  year.  I  have 
distributed,  of  these  and  other  works  published  by,  or  kept  in  the  de- 
pository of,  the  Mission,  several  hundreds — ^perhaps  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred* 
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**  With  regard  to  personal  and  general  intercourse  with  onr  Eastern 
brethren,  I  have,  as  in  former  years,  seen  the  great  advantages  of  it. 
This  intercourse,  the  last  year,  has  been  less  than  usual;  but  still, 
I  suppose,  that  in  hundreds  of  cases,  sometimes  in  my  own  house, 
sometimes  abroad,  the  Gospel  has  been  preached,  the  Church  defined, 
the  corruptions  of  the  Church  designated,  distinguished,  and  resisted, 
a  true  and  healthful  reformation  urged,  and  men's  minds  awakened  to 
the  subject.  These  discussions,  conversations,  and  efforts  have  been 
with  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest,  sometimes  in  large  companies, 
sometimes  in  the  solitary  interview  in  private.  They  have  been  cheer- 
ing to  me,  as  indicating,  in  many  instances,  the  readiness  with  which 
the  truth  is  received,  and  the  facility  of  proclaiming  it.  I  have  much 
hope  from  such  efforts :  but  still  I  think  that  the  true,  legitimate,  and 
most  hopeful  way  of  effecting  large  and  permanent  results,  is  by  training 
those  who  may  hereafter  become  the  agents  of  good  to  their  own  nation. 
This  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  with  the  few  students  I  have  had,  and 
this  was  my  design  in  the  larger  effort  of  that  kind  which  I  have  had  in 
view. 

"  But  I  am  obliged  to  speak  of  these  things  as  passed  ;  for  my  edu- 
cational labours  are  now  almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  will  soon  be 
so  altogether.  I  am  obliged  to  say  the  same  of  the  work  of  distribution 
and  publication,  and  of  the  efforts  of  the  Mission  at  Mossoul,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  All  these  things  are,  in  a  manner,  passed,  and  my 
own  hopes  of  usefulness  in  them  are,  for  the  present,  at  an ,  end.  This 
leads  me  to  speak  of  what  has  been  disadvantageous  in  the  history  of 
the  last  year;  believing  that  I  am  equally  bound  by  the  Canon  to  re- 
port what  is  adverse  as  what  is  favourable.  (See  Can.  VII.  sec.  7,  of 
1844.)  I  shall,  therefore,  present  to  the  Board  an  account  of  the  re- 
verses of  the  past  year,  as,  without  them,  you  could  have  no  accurate 
view  of  *  the  state  of  the  Mission  under  my  supervision.' 

"  I  will  commence  with  the  first  department  of  those  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken — that  of  Education,  My  design  was  to  enlarge  this, 
until  it  should  contain  as  many  students  as  I  could  attend  to.  These 
were  not  to  be  children,  nor  was  the  institution  a  *  school,'  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  word.  It  was  rather  a  seminary  for  training  a 
select  number  of  young  men  for  the  work  of  Christ  within  their  own 
churches.  The  patriarch  has  given  it  his  approbation  and  his  express 
sanction  to  the  students  to  attend  the  services  of  ^our  Church.  I  an- 
nounced this  design,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  last  triennial 
meeting  of  the  Board.  A  few  months  later  I  had  two  students.  The 
introduction  of  the  new  financial  system,  as  it  created  some  confusion  in 
my  plans,  prevented  me  for  several  months  from  further  enlarging  the 
number.  I  then  ventured  to  add  a  third,  while  the  earnest  applications 
that  were  poured  in  upon  me  showed  me  how  highly  the  effort  was 
appreciated. 

"  Soon  after  the  middle  of  last  year,  means  for  the  support  of  the  few 
I  had,  began  altogether  to  fail.  From  the  first  of  August,  for  some 
months,  my  receipts  from  the  Foreign  Treasury  did  not  equal  a  third  of 
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my  own  salary,  which,  when  entire,  barely  suffices  for  my  support 
From  the  first  of  July  to  the  end  of  the  year— a  space  of  six  months— 
the  sum  received  for  that  period  was  277  dollars,  58  instead  of  2000, 
the  appropriation  for  the  period.  It  soon  became  apparent  that,  so  far 
from  enlarging  the  number  of  my  students,  I  could  not  retain  those  that 
I  had.  As  the  expense  on  account  of  them  was  regular,  nothing  could 
provide  for  them  but  a  regular  receipt  of  remittances.  But  the  amount 
received  for  the  whole  six  months  barely  exceeded  a  third  of  my  salary 
for  the  same  time.  I  held  on,  however,  until  my  own  means  utterly 
failed,  and  I  finally  abandoned  the  idea  of  maintaining  students  only 
when  I  came  to  find  that  winter  was  near,  clothes  would  be  necessary, 
and  I  had  not  even  the  means  of  giving  them  their  daily  bread.  It  had 
become  evident  to  me  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  carry  out 
the  scheme  of  education  which  I  had  formed  before  the  new  financial 
system  commenced.  I  therefore  abandoned  it,  declined  to  receive  any 
more  students,  and  retained  only  one  that  I  had,  until  I  could  determine 
upon  some  mode  of  obtaining  an  education  for  him,  which  his  high  pro- 
mise made  me  especially  anxious  to  secure  in  his  behalf. 

"  The  like,  or  nearly  the  like,  occurred  at  Mossoul.  In  1847i  I  had 
promised  the  Bishop  and  his  people  that  I  would  undertake  a  work 
among  them,  relying  then  on  the  expected  appropriation  of  the  next 
year.  When  July,  1848,  came,  that  appropriation  almost  entirely  failed. 
I  did  something  for  the  Syrians  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  but  the 
irregularity  of  remittances  even  then  considerably  affected  my  plans. 
But  when  the  last  half  of  the  year  came,  and  I  was  left  almost  entirely 
destitute,  I  was  compelled  to  neglect  Mossoul.  This  offended  the  peo- 
ple there,  who  regarded  it  as  a  violation  of  promise,  as,  literally^  it  was. 
The  Bishop  became  alienated,  so  that,  after  the  first  half  of  the  year 
was  gone,  we  lost  much  of  our  vantage-ground.  The  Bishop  ceased  to 
correspond  with  me,  and  it  was  wholly  out  of  my  power  to  make  him 
understand  the  changes  and  crises  in  our  financial  arrangements  at 
home.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  is  permanently  disaffected,  but  that  both 
he  and  his  people  seem  to  be  vexed,  and  I  know  not  whether  we  can 
regain  the  confidence  we  have  lost.  I  presume,  however,  that  we  can, 
without  much  diflSculty.  Indeed,  I  will  be  responsible  for  that,  under 
a  different  system  ;  but  I  cannot  safely  be  responsible  for  any  thing 
under  the  present  arrangement. 

**  Before,  however,  coming  to  that  point,  I  have  a  few  more  words  to 
say  of  the  effects  of  this  arrangement.  I  have  been  desired  and  besought 
by  Kas  Michael  to  aid  him  in  his  efforts  among  the  interested  body  of 
Nestorians  that  he  has  found.  If  I  had  my  appropriation,  and  had  it 
regularly,  I  could  do  this.  I  can  now  do  nothing.  He  has  appointed 
a  teacher,  and  wishes  to  appoint  others,  but  I  have  no  security  for  pay- 
ing them  regularly,  and  could  undertake  such  a  work  only  with  the 
prospect  of  being  soon  embarrassed  by  arrears  of  appropriation  remain- 
ing unpaid.  Kas  M.,  in  his  last  letter,  under  date  of  January  8th, 
states  the  matter  as  follows  :•*- 
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**  *  Last  year,  yOu  wrote,  and  ordered  me  to  go  to  the  momitarasS 
and  report  to  you  about  the  state  of  the  community  of  the  Nestoriaii 
Christians,  and  whether  there  was  an  opening  for  establishing  schools 
for  the  improvement  of  the  spiritual  state  of  the  people.  I  lost  no  time 
performing  my  duty,  and,  instead  of  once,  I  went  three  times  among 
them  ',  and  found  the  Nestorians  very  anxious  for  instruction.  Their 
priests  are  like  the  generality,  ignorant  and  poor,  occupying  themselves 
in  agricultural  pursuits ;  and  all  the  villagers  are  poor,  and  cannot  pro- 
vide for  a  school.  I  represented  to  you  formerly  that  these  schools  want 
money  to  pay  the  schoolmasters,  and  paper  for  writing,  &c.  &c. ;  for, 
without  some  assistance  in  money,  my  labour  will  be  in  vain. 

'* '  In  one  of  my  former  letters,  I  told  you  about  Ishaya,  another 
monk  from  Rabban  Hormuzd,  (a  convert  from  Popery,)  who  came  to 
me.  I  took  him  to  the  mountains,  and  opened  a  school  among  the 
Nestonans,  and  asked  you  to  fix  him  a  small  salary.  But  I  have  re- 
ceived no  answer ;  and  only  a  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
Ishaya,  stating  that  he  had  about  twenty  children  in  the  school,  beside 
several  full-grown  men,  who  came  for  a  few  hours  every  day  to  receive 
instruction ;  but  he  complains  of  poverty  and  want  of  money  for  his 
support. 

"  '  Last  year  you  wrote  me  that  you  would  remit  me  some  money, 
but  I  am  waiting  in  vain,  and  am  now  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  With  re- 
spect to  schools,  if  you  would  appropriate  500  piastres  (about  twenty-one 
dollars)  per  month,  I  could  support  seven  schools  in  the  mountains. 
Shemmas  (Deacon)  Ishaya  would  be  content  with  eighty  piastres  (about 
three  dollars)  a  month. 

"  '  Last  week  another  monk  left  the  convent  of  Rabban  Hormuzd, 
and  came  to  me.  He  wishes  to  join  us,  and  tells  me  that  there  are  three 
others  very  anxious  to  come.  If  you  take  the  matter  into  consideration, 
and  can  make  some  provision  for  schools,  I  will  accept  these  individuals, 
and  make  schoolmasters  of  them. 

"  *  Now  I  entreat  you  to  send  me  a  decided  answer  as  soon  as  possible, 
that  I  may  be  able  to  go  to  the  mountains  shortly  ;  for,  without  money 
in  my  hand,  1  will  appear  very  awkward ;  for  the  schools  have  now  been 
opened  for  several  months,  and  have  not  received  a  farthing  from  me. 
I  trust  you  will  not  forget  the  communion-service  you  promised  to  send 
me,  and  excuse  all  the  trouble  I  am  giving  you.' 

"  To  resume  :  My  book-distributing  department  has  suffered,  if  not 
equally,  at  least  severely.  The  small  expense  which  it  requires,  I  was 
unable,  during  the  last  half  of  last  year,  to  afford  ;  and,  finally,  as  it 
was  wholly  out  of  my  power  to  pay  the  monthly  rent  of  my  depository 
with  regularity,  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  it. 

"  I  might  say  the  same  of  my  intercourse  with  the  people ;  but  I  will 
not  enlarge. 

*  There  is  a  slight  inaccuracy  here  ;  I  sanctioned  the  journey  after  it  had  taken 
place,  when  I  first  heard  of  it.  The  matter,  however,  is  of  no  importance^  excepting 
for  the  sake  of  exactness. 

'  The  seccmd  and  third  joumeys  vr&ee  under  instruotioiis  from  me. 
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"  And  now,  if  I  tay,  brethren,  that,  with  all  these  details,  I  have  given 
but  a  very  imperfect  view  of  the  reverses  which  have  befallen  the  Mis- 
sion the  past  year,  you  will  be  prepared,  I  doubt  not,  for  what  I  am 
about  to  add. 

"  After  long  and  careful  deliberation — after  an  experience  of  more 
than  a  year,  which  experience  was  not  necessary  to  convince  me  of  the 
probable  effects  of  our  new  fiscal  arrangements — I  must  say,  in  all  sim- 
plicity, honesty,  and  frankness,  that  I  cannot  carry  on  the  Mission  of  the 
Church  in  this  country  under  them.     It  is  simply  an  impossibility. 

"  Neither  can  I  enter  into  controversy  on  the  subject.    I  have  been  led, 
by  the  action  of  the  Board  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting — (prescribing  that 
no  change  he-made  in  our  present  missionary  organization) — to  the  con- 
clusion to  which  my  mind  has  long  been  tending,  viz.,  that  the  Mission 
is  to  be  henceforth  under  the  direction  of  the  Foreign  Committee.    I 
fully  concur  in  the  action  of  the  Board  on  this  subject.     I  believe  that 
to  take  a  Mission  from  the  hands  of  the  regularly  constituted  authorities 
of  the  Church,  would  be  to  place  it  in  a  disadvantageous  and  abnormal 
position,  which  would  be  highly  injurious  to  it.     I  feel  convinced  that 
we  had  better  not  undertake  any  missionary  labours  which  we  cannot 
undertake  through  our  constitutional  agency.     I  have  regarded  this 
Mission,  therefore,  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  as  under  the 
direction  of  the  Foreign  Committee,  and  I  cannot  give  my  assent  to  its 
being  hereafter  removed  from  their  jurisdiction.     There  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  any  discrepancy  between  them  and  me;   their  will,  as  the 
directing  power  during  the  recess  of  the  Board,  must  prevail.     This  is 
the  only  condition  on  which  I  shall  feel  at  liberty  in  future  to  carry  on 
the  Missions  of  the  Board  in  this  country ;  and  this  condition  abso- 
lutely prohibits  me  from  engaging  in  any  opposition  to  the  Foreign 
Committee.      Nor  could   I  accept    a  system    of   financial   policy  in 
which  they  did  not  cordially  concur ;  since  this  would  be  to  put  us  at 
variance  again. 

**  I  would,  therefore,  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Board,  that  the 
subject  of  this  portion  of  my  Report  be  not  made  a  topic  of  considera- 
tion at  the  Annual  Meeting ;  but  that  it  be  left  to  the  Foreign  Com- 
mittee and  myself  to  confer  upon  it  during  my  visit  to  America,  which 
now  seems  indispensable.  If  I  should  succeed,  as  I  think  there  is  some 
hope  of  my  doing,  through  apian  which  has  occurred  to  me,  and  which  is 
not  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  present  system,  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  continue  the  work  of  the  Board^in  this  country.  Otherwise  I  must 
not  hesitate  to  make  the  sacrifice  which  a  failure  of  success  on  this  point 
would  seem  to  require  of  me. 

"  I  am  truly  happy,  in  conclusion,  to  declare  my  belief  in  the  recti- 
tude of  the  Committee's  intentions.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
have  acted  as  they  believed  to  be  best  for  the  interests  of  the  Missions 
committed  to  them.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  so  act  in  future. 
In  remarking  upon  the  effects  of  the  new  system,  I  do  not  complain  of 
them.  I  did  not  complain  of  them  the  last  year  in  the  sense  that  was 
supposed.     My  report  was  greatly  misunderstood  on  this  point.     But, 
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inasmuch  as  that  misunderstanding  arose,  douhtless,  from  something 
unfortunate  in  my  mode  of  expression,  I  humbly  take  the  entire  blame 
of  it  to  myself.  At  present,  also,  my  only  wish  has  been  to  state  the 
effects  of  the  system  upon  this  Mission,  as  illustrative  of  its  state 
during  the  past  year,  and  my  own  course  in  consequence.  I  have 
done  this  without  a  single  hard  feeling  towards  any  one — which  I  do 
not  at  all  entertain. 

**  Finally,  that  you,  dear  brethren,  and  the  Foreign  Committee  and 
myself,  in  our  respective  spheres,  may  be  guided  by  wisdom  from  on 
high,  and  especially  by  God-like  charity,  is  the  humble  and  earnest 
prayer  of 

"  Your  fellow-labourer  and  servant  in  Christ, 

"Horatio  Southoate, 

"  Constantinople,  April  2,  1849.  "  Missionary  Bishop,  &c. 

"  POSTSCRIPT. 

"  Constantinople,  May  4,  1849. 
"  To  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  P.  E.  Church: 

"  Dear  Brethren, — In  writing  my  Annual  Report,  my  expectation 
was  to  receive  the  means  of  visiting  the  United  States  very  shortly. 
But  I  have  been  disappointed  in  this,  and  now  it  seems  hardly  possible 
to  leave  before  fall.  Moreover,  if  the  present  financial  arrangement 
continue,  it,  will  not  be  possible  to  leave  then,  for  the  plan  of  remitting 
funds  after  they  are  actually  in  the  treasury,  Requires  that  I  receive 
them  long  after  the  time  for  which  they  are  due,  so  that  they  are 
expended  before  they  come  to  hand,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  used 
for  a  journey. 

"  It  seems,  then,  necessary  to  bring  this  subject  before  the  Board. 
I  would  have  much  preferred  the  plan  suggested  in  my  Report,  viz., 
that  it  be  left  to  the  Foreign  Committee  and  myself ;  but,  as  this  now 
appears  impracticable,  I  would  respectfully  request  your  attention 
to  it. 

*'  I  see  no  way  in  which  I  can  propose  the  matter  to  you  besides  that 
which  it  would,  in  all  probability,  have  taken,  if  I  had  been  able  at  this 
time  to  visit  America.  I  allude  to  my  resignation.  I  see  not  how  this  is 
to  be  avoided.  The  Committee  have  informed  me  that  they  feel  bound 
to  maintain  the  new  financial  system  ;  the  Secretary  adds,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  necessity  with  them  to  do  so.  It  is  clear  to  my  own  mind 
that  I  am  not  able  to  conduct  a  Mission  to  this  country  successfully 
under  such  an  arrangement.  I  had  thought  of  proposing  another  plan, 
to  which  I  made  allusion  in  my  Annual  Report.  But,  besides  that, 
I  had  little  hope,  at  first,  that  it  would  prove  acceptable  to  the  Com- 
mittee. I  now  see,  from  the  course  that  contributions  and  remittances 
are  taking  the  present  year,  that  it  cannot  be  adopted  without  abandon- 
ing the  principle  of  the  new  system.  It  would,  therefore,  be  useless  to 
suggest  it. 

'*  it  remains,  then,  that  the  arrangement  established  by  the  Foreign 
Committee  must  stand,  unless  set  aside  by  the  Board.     I  am  convinced 
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m  pnenikig  on  lk«  put  of  tiit  Board  wovld  not  be  advan- 
t»  Um  Mimm.  No  tdienM  it  desirable  which  has  not  the 
•f  tlion  idw  are  to  execute  iu  I  bacve,  moreover,  pledged 
■lyaelf  to  tba  CoaMotteOi  not  to  act  in  opposkioB  to  them  in  &!» 
■MAler*  Tbe  gOKeral  groowle  of  this  promise  are  contained  in  a  letter 
to  tbe  Famfa  SecrRarr,  dated  Sept.  18,  1848.  I  eannot,  therefore, 
cone  in  conflict  with  the  Committee ;  and,  as  they  are  settled  in  the  eon- 
YieboK  thai  it  is  their  duty  to  eontimie  the  new  arrangement^  no  course 
it  kft  me  bnt  to  retira. 

**  I  do,  ^Mfdora,  hnmbl j  aai  leape^Ml j  resign  to  the  Board  all  the 
diaife  and  re^wmsibility  concerning  their  operations  in  this  conntrj. 
I  do  this  witli  ptofo— d  gradtnde  to  tiien  kfi  their  many  acts  of  kind- 
Besa,  and  lor  tiM  asppoit  whidi  they  have  almost  uniformly  vouchsafed 

*'It  remains  only  to  provide  for  my  return.  I  propose  to  leave 
abont  the  first  of  October.  I  wovld,  llMrefore,  respectfully  desire  that 
the  approprittdon  to  that  data  be  forwarded  to  me,  together  with  the 
•am  of  one  thonaand  doUars  in  additioB^  for  the  neoeseary  preparation, 
wmd,  for  the  jonraej,  I  intend  to  sustMn  the  Mission  till  the  time  of 
WSJ  depaitaiei  a»d  to  pay  the  salafieo  of  ray  assistants  here  and  at 
lioaaonl  to  the  end  of  the  year.  It  w91  be  v»y  desirable  that  the 
Ibnds  jnst  menlionad  be  in  my  bands  by  the  first  of  September,  and,  in 
order  to  this,  they  should  bo  forwarded  from  Uie  United  Sutes  by  the 
middie  of  July.  I  b^  the  particolar  Attention  of  the  Board  to  the 
naeesaity  of  providing  for  these  expenditures  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

^  It  will  be  for  the  Board  to  decide  whether  their  operations  in  this 
country  shall  continue.  In  case  of  their  continuance,  I  would  beg  to 
recommend  to  yon  the  Rev.  Presbyter  in  Mossout,  and  the  lay- assistant 
in  this  city,  whom  I  shall  leave  in  service  at  the  titne  of  my  depatture^ 
They  have  both  been  foithfol  and  sneoessfol  in  their  endeavours  on  our 
behaU: 

^*  I  remain,  dear  Brethren, 

**  Your  humble  and  grateful  servant, 
*'  Horatio  Soothoatb, 
"  Missionary  Bishop,  ftc.** 

The  Bishop^  in  oonforraily  with  the  intention  expressed  in  this  report, 
baa  left  Conatantinople»  He  airtved  with  his  fhmily  at  New  York  on 
the  8th  of  November. 

Unitbo  States. — Meeiimg  of  the  ^«r  York  Con^tntkm. — ^The 
Annual  Convention  of  the  diocese  of  New  York  was  opened  on  the 
26th  of  September  last.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  was  the 
necessity  of  enforcing  the  canon  for  collectioBS  to  he  made  in  aid  of 
the  diocesan  funds ;  when  it  was  stated  that,  from  want  of  confidence 
in  the  Committee  which  has  the  administration  of  the  funds,  theenforce- 
ment  of  the  canon  would  prove  nugatory,  as  the  congregations  would 
not  contribute ;  and  it  was  ultimately  resolved  to  appoint  a  new  Com- 
mittee. The  next  important  subject  was  the  proposed  alteration  in  the 
tiiiid  article  of  the  Constitution,  approved  by  the  Convention  at  the 
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last  Annual  Meeting,  vis.  "  The  Conventiaa  sliali  he  eonposed  of  <bft 
officiadng  mioisters,  being  regularly  admitted  and  settled  in  some 
church  within  this  diocese  which  is  in  onion  with  this  Convcndoo ;  and 
of  by  fliembeni,  who  ^hail  be  comrnunicanti,  consisting  of  one,  and 
not  more  tkam  three  delegates  from  each  efaurcb,  te  be  cheBen  by  the 
vestry  or  congregation ;  and  clergymen  employed  as  missionaries  tinder 
the  direotion  of  this  Convention,  and  clergymen  engaged  as  fnnfetsom 
or  instruoton  of  youth  in  any  eoUc^e,  academy^  or  general  aeminafjr 
of  learning  duly  incorporated,  may  be  memlierB  of  the  Gonventioii.'*' 

The  words  in  italics  are  the  amendments. 

la  opposition  to  this  motion  an  aniiendment  was  raosred  to  this  effect, 
— ^Tfaat  the  further 'consideration  of  the  aufajeot  be  pos^oaed  until  these 
vas  a  Biahofi  in  the  chair  of  the  Conrention,  on  the  giound  that  most  of 
the  difficulties  under  which  the  ChuEoh  in  £astem  New  York  iiiboared, 
were  to  be  attributed  to  a  paralysis  of  that  member  of  the  diocese,  in  the 
existence  of  whom  was  found  the  principal  difference  of  the  Convention 
from  a  pre€(bytenan  synod,  and  that  ao  important  a  matter  as  the  one 
proposed  to  be  decided  should  not  be  decided  on  in  the  abaenoe  of  a 
bishop,  in  a  maimed  Convention. 

After  a  protracted  discussion,  the  pos^onement  ^was -canied  by  the 
following  votes : — 

dergy, — ayes,  62 ;  noes,  48.     Laity,— ^ayes,  76 ;  noes,  3A, 

Several  other  proposals  for  amendments  in  the  new  article  of  tin 
■constitution  were  then  made ;  but  the  opinions  becoming  more  and  more 
idieoordant  as  the  discussion  proceed^,  it  was  ultimatdy  agreed  to  lot 
the  whole  matter  lie  on  the  table. 

By  far  the  most  important  subject,  however,  which  occupied  tbe 
^lonvention,  Twas  the  course  proposed  to  be  taken  for  the  relief  oif  (the 
diocese  from  its  present 'difficulties,  by  Teason  of  the  indefinite  suspen- 
sion of  the  Eishop.  On  this  subject  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sherwood  first  «f  all 
brought  forward  his  cesolutioa,  proposed  at  the  last  Aimuai  don^ren- 
tion,  which  was  to  the  following  efiect: — 

*^  Whereas,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  T.  Onderdonk,  D,D.f  Bisdiop  of 
•the  diocese  of  New  York,  was,  on  the  3rd  day  of  January,  1645,  by  a 
aentence  of  his  Peers,  the  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churdi 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  as  a  judicial  tribunal  assembled,  in- 
definitely suspended  from  all  exerdse  c^  his  episcopal  and  ministerial 
functions;  which  sentence  still  continues  in  full  force: 

"Whereas,  this  sentence  of  indefinite  suspension  of  the  ^Kt.  Bev. 
03.  T.  Onderdonk,  D.D.,  does  in  its  veiy  nature  and  of  necessity  reach, 
and  most  injuriously  affect,  and,  for  aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary, 
on  the  part  of  the  tribunid  that  inflicted  it,  and  which  alone  ihas  tibe 
"power  now  to  remit  or  terminate  it,  may,  for  many  years  to  come,  con- 
-tinue  thus  to  affect,  the  best  interests,  the  just  rights,  and  the  acknow- 
ledged independence  of  the  Church  in  the  diocese  of  New  Yoik,  de- 
priving it  not  only  of  the  parental  care,  essential  services,  and  watchful 
-RttpeFvision  of  its  own  constitutional  head,  bu^  -also  of  all  voice  and 
representation  in  ^tfae  inghar  ibmnch  of  the  'General  Oouncils  of  tiie 
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Church ;  hereby,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  majority  of  that  tribu- 
nal, '  making  many  suffer  for  the  sake  of  one,  and  indirectly  punishing 
the  innocent  along  with  the  guilty :' 

*'  Whereas,  the  Constitution  and  Canons  of  the  Church  giTC  to  no 
earthly  tribunal  the  power,  tit  this  manner  *  to  make  many  suffer  for 
the  sake  of  one,  and  to  punish  the  innocent  along  with  the  guilty  ;*  or, 
in  this  way  to  deprive,  for  so  long  and  indefinite  a  period,  a  Diocese  of 
the  light  and  privilegj|  of  having  the  services  of  its  own  Bishop,  and  thus 
to  destroy  that  Diocesan  equality  and  independence  which  are  guaran- 
teed to  every  member  of  our  Ecclesiastical  Confederacy : 

<'  Whereas,  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York  did,  at  its 
last  session,  in  1847,  pass  unanimously  the  following  resolutions,  viz. : 

**  *  Resolved,  As  the  solemn  conviction  of  this  Convention,  that  justice 
to  the  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  as  well  as  its  best  interests, 
demand  that  it  be  relieved  from  its  present  anomalous  position* 

'* '  Resolved,  That  the  Oeneral  Convention  be,  and  is  hereby,  requested 
to  give  to  the  Church,  in  this  Diocese,  such  relief  as  may  be  consistent 
with  its  powers. 

" '  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  transmitted 
to  the  next  Oeneral  Convention.' 

'*  Whereas,  these  Resolutions  were  transmitted  to  the  last  General 
Convention,  in  1847»  and  were  by  that  body  then  considered  and  acted 
upon: 

"Whereas,  the  said  General  Convention,  though  repudiating  the 
principle  of  indefinite  suspension — declaring  by  Canon — 'Whenever 
the  penalty  of  suspension  shall  be  inflicted  on  a  Bishop,  Priest,  or 
Deacon  in  this  Church,  the  sentence  shall  specify  on  what  terms,  or  at 
what  time  said  penalty  shall  cease ; '  and  though  recognizing  and  esta- 
blishing the  fact,  before  doubted  by  some,  that  the  Right  Rev.  B.  T. 
Onderdonk  is  still  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  yet  did  not 
grant  that  relief  desired  by  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York, 
as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  Church  in  the  said  Diocese,  but  turned  the 
whole  or  chief  matters  of  our  Diocesan  difficulties  over  to  the  action  and 
decision  of  the  house  of  Bishops,  in  which  body  the  Church  in  this  Dio- 
cese has,  and  so  long  as  this  sentence  shall  continue,  can  have,  no  voice 
or  representation  : 

"  Whereas,  the  house  of  Bishops  have  declared,  in  a  formal  and  offi- 
cial manner,  to  the  Bishop,  and  to  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  that, 
although  the  remission  of  the  sentence  inflicted  upon  the  Right  Rev. 
B.  T.  Onderdonk  *  is  a  possible  event  in  contemplation  of  law,*  yet  add, 
*  they  consider  the  probability  of  its  occurrence  so  slender  and  remote  as 
scarcely  to  afford  a  reasonable  basis  for  future  action,'  hereby  giving  us 
to  understand  that  there  is  little  or  no  hope  for  that  relief  to  the  Church 
in  this  Diocese,  which  we  have  declared  'justice  and  her  best  interests 
demand,'  and  that  we  must  be  content  to  realize,  and,  for  an  unknown 
period,  to  suffer,  all  *  the  perplexing  and  interminable  evils  which' 
another  of  the  majoaity  of  that  tribunal  so  clearly  foresaw,  and  so  forci- 
bly said,  *  might  be  expected  to  result  from  leaving  the  Diocese  of  New 
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y'ork  in  connexion  with  a  Bishop  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his 
Episcopal  functions :' 

"  Whereas,  this  Convention  owes  it  to  itself,  to  the  Diocese  of  New 
York,  and  to  the  Church  at  large,  to  assert  the  rights  and  maintain  the 
independence  and  equality  of  its  Diocesan  character  ;  and  feels,  more- 
over, bound  to  use  and  exhaust  all  lawful  and  peaceful  measures,  to 
bring  to  a  righteous  termination  the  difficulties  under  which  we  now  are 
and  so  long  have  been  labouring ;  to  restore  quietness  and  peace  to  the 
Church  in  this  Diocese ;  and,  if  possible,  to  regain  the  independence  of 
her  Diocesan  character : 

"  And  whereas,  the  house  of  Bishops  can  grant  relief  in  no  other  way 
than  by  terminating  or  modifying  the  sentence  they  have  inflicted  upon 
the  Right  Rev.  B.  T.  Onderdonk,  the  Bishop  of  die  Diocese.  There- 
fore, 

"  Resolved,  That  the  standing  committee  of  the  diocese  of  New  York 
be  requested  to  present  forthwith  an  address  to  the  house  of  Bishops, 
asking  them  to  terminate  at  once  the  sentence  of  suspension,  inflicted 
by  them  upon  the  Right  Rev.  B.  T.  Onderdonk  ; — or,  if  unprepared  to 
do  this,  and  thinking  the  honour  and  purity  of  the  Church  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently vindicated,  to  request  them  to  specify  on  what  terms,  or  at  what 
time,  said  sentence  of  suspension  shall  cease.** 

On  the  plea  of  these  resolutions,  which  brought  the  subject  before 
the  Convention,  in  the  regular  order  of  the  day,  the  Rev,  Dr.  Higbee 
proposed,  with  the  consent  of  Dr.  Sherwood,  who  withdrew  his  own» 
the  following  resolutions,  as  a  substitute  : — 

"  Whereas,  the  house  of  Bishops  and  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay 
Deputies,  in  the  General  Convention  of  1847,  passed  a  canon  in  the 
words  following : 

<*  *  Whenever  the  penalty  of  suspension  shall  be  inflicted  on  a  Bishop, 
Priest,  or  Deacon,  in  this  Church,  the  sentence  shall  specify  on  what 
terms,  or  at  what  time  said  penalty  shall  cease.'     And 

**  Whereas,  the  Diocese  and  Diocesan  of  New  Yoik  have  been  for  a 
long  time  suflering  under  the  disabilities  which  it  was  the  design  of  the 
Canon  to  prevent  in  future — ^Therefore 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Standing  Committee  be  requested  to  present, 
at  an  early  day,  an  address  to  the  house  of  Bishops,  praying  that  vene- 
rable body  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  render  the  wise  provisions  of 
said  Canon  of  1 847  available  to  the  relief  of  our  Diocese :  that  so  the 
objects  may  be  accomplished  of  the  unanimous  prayer  of  this  Conven- 
tion, addressed  to  the  General  Convention  of  1847." 

To  this  an  amendment  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whitehouse,  con- 
sisting of  a  preamble,  the  two  first  clauses  of  which  were  the  same  as  the 
two  first  clauses  of  Dr.  Sherwood's  preamble;  after  which  it  ran  thus  : — 

*'  Whereas,  the  house  of  Bishops  can  grant  relief  in  no  other  way 
than  by  terminating  or  modifying  the  sentence  they  have  inflicted  upon 
the  Right  Rev.  B.  T.  Onderdonk,  the  Bishop  of  (he  Diocese,  the  pro- 
bability of  which  relief  is  in  itself '  so  slender  and  remote :' 

Whereas,  if  the  house  of  Bishops  should  specify  on  what  terms,  and 
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At  wkat  dmc,  die  penalty  ehouid  cease,  tiie  resumption  of  Episeopil 
functions  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Onderdonk  would  be  bazardous  to 
the  well-being  and  unity  of  the  Churdi  ia  this  Diocese : 

"Therelore,  Resolved,  That  this  ConventioA,  in  the  name  of  tbeChurcli, 
liere  in  coiincii  assembled,  with  aelemu  sense  of  die  exigency »  with  deep 
aolicitode  fer  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  under  wkich  we  labour,  ia 
the  surest  and  safest  manner — and  in  due  sympathy  with  the  IbeHngs 
of  the  suspended  Bisliop — <does  earnestly  and  Affectionately  beg  the 
Right  Re¥.  Bishop  Onderdonk  to  resign^-His  far  as  he  has  the  power  so 
to  do — the  jurisdiction  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  aceordisg  ta  the 
provisions  of  Canon  iV.  of  the  General  Convention  of  1844. 

''  Resolved,  That^  In  the  event  of  such  resignation,  this  Conventioii 
will  pay  to  the  Right  Rev.  B.  T.  Onderdonk,  from  the  fund  for  *tiie  9^ 
port  of  the  Episcopate,  or  from  some  other  source  hereafter  to  be  providfMi, 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  payable  -quarterly^  te  the 
term  of  his  natural  life ;  and,  in  the  event  of  his  decease,  with  her  sur- 
vivorship, die  sum  of  one  thousand  dciUars,  yearly,  to  the  widow  of  the 
aaid  Bishop  Onderdonk,  for  the  ^mainder  of  her  natural  life. 

**  Resolved,  That  while  thus  convinced  that  the  said  B«  T.  Omder^ 
donk  cannot  resume  Episc<^al  fonctions  in  this  Diocese,  with  my 
prospect  of  usefulness  to  the  Chorch  or  comfort  to  himself,  this  Con- 
<vention,  in  the  event  of  a  resignation  being  consummated,  will  unite 
in  an  earnest  petition  to  the  house  of  Bishops  that  the  said  Rigiit  Rev. 
Bishop  Onderdonk  may  be  relieved  from  all  disabilities,  and  restmed  to 
the  full  exercise  of  such  clerical  and  Episcopal  ftmctions  as  wd%  allowed 
to  a  Bishop  who  has  resigned  his  |arkidiction. 

"Resolved,  That  a  committee  of on  the  part  of  this 

Convention  wait  on  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Onderdonk  with  these  reso- 
lutions, and  respectfully  >present  them,  with  such  statement  of  the 
anxiety,  feeling,  and  sufferings  of  the  Church  in  this  Diocese  as  may 
give  weight  to  their  purport,  and  in  some  measure  express  the  deqp 
emotions  of  its  Clergy  and  Laity." 

Before  these  resolutions  were  printed  and  ready  to  be  submitted  toldie 
Convention,  Dr.  Whitehouse  was  induced  to  alter  hds  mind,  and  when 
the  subject  came  on  for  discussion,  he  withdrew  three  of  his  resolutions, 
and  adhered  only  to  that  which  called  upon  the  Bishop  to  resign,  and 
appeared  to  him  the  only  way  to  dispose  of  the  question  with  honour  to 
themselves  and  the  person  lying  under  disabilities.  Personally,  in 
view  of  the  value  and  importance  of  such  a  step  to  the.  diocese,  he  was 
prepared  to  make  the  pecuniary  provision  to  which  one  of  the  other 
resolutions  pointed  :  but  for  various  reasons  he  contented  himself  with 
urging  a  request  for  resignation  on  the  part  of  the  suspended  Bishop. 

After  considerable  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  some  bitter  per- 
isbnal  attacks  against  Bishop  Onderdonk  were  introduced,  the  sense  of  the 
house  was  taken  on  the  question  of  resignation  as  proposed  by  Dr. 
Whitehouse,  by  ayes  and  noes  and  orders,  when  the  resolution  was  lost, 
the  votes  being  t^— Ayes,— *clergy,  80  ♦;  laity,  44.  Noes,— deigy,  S8 ; 
laity,  70. 


Tbe  TOtB  was  then,  witkout  further  debate,  taken  upon  I>r«  Higbee'a 
imolBtion,  when  the  nainben  were: — Ayes,-— clergy,  91  j  laity,  69* 
Koes, — olei^,  M ;  laity,  46. 

A  protest  was  about  to  be  proposed,  to  be  entered  on  tbe  joamalif 
but  the  ConTention  refused  to  entertain  the  motion,  which  was  nega- 
tived by  the  following  votes  :— *-Clergy, — ayes,  89  ;  noes,  84  >— -laityy 
ayes,  29  ;  noes,  61. 

This  difficolt  question  being  thus  disposed  of,  the  CouTention,  afler 
tiansacting  some  current  business,  adjourned,  tine  die^  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Tbe  protest  which  was  rejected  by  the  Convention,  has  since  been 
published  in  the  Americaa  papers.  It  is  dated.  New  York,  September 
98th,  1849|  and  signed  by  27  clergymen  and  41  laymen,  and  runs  as 
Mlows  :-^ 

**  We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Convention  of  the  Diooese  of 
New  York,  under  a  deep  sense  of  our  responsibility  to  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church,  do  most  solemnly 

'*  Protest  against  the  act  of  this  Convention,  calling  upon  the  house 
of  Bishops  for  a  termination  of  the  sentence  whereby  the  Right  Rev, 
Benjamin  T.  Onderdonk,  D.D.,  was  suspended  from  the  office  of  a 
Bishop  in  the  Church  of  Ood. 

"  The  Convention  has  never  ventured  to  complain  that  a  judgment 
pronounced  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  known  in  the  Church,  was 
ki  any  respect  illegal ;  it  has  not  ventured  to  assert  either  the  innocence 
of  tbe  suspended  Bishop  or  his  subsequent  penitence  and  reformation  \ 
and  in  resting  the  application  to  have  the  judgment  set  aside,  only  on 
the  ground  of  the  inconvenience  to  which  it  subjects  the  Diooese,  the 
criminality  of  the  Bishop  under  suspension  is  tacitly  admitted. 

"  If  then  the  Right  Rev.  B.  T.  Onderdonk,  D.D.,  was  unworthy, 
at  tbe  time  of  receiving  his  sentence,  to  exercise  the  office  of  a  Chris- 
tian Bishop,  that  unworthiness  has  been  highly  aggravated,  not  only  by 
^e  absence  of  all  indications  of  repentance,  but  also  by  his  denial  of 
iiEM!ts  most  abundantly  proved,  and  by  his  accusations  against  the  *  law,^ 
the  eourt,  imd  the  witnesses.' 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  our  complete  conviction  that  no 
temporary  inconvenience  experienced  by  the  diocese  is  for  one  moment 
to  be  compared  to  the  awfiil  amount  of  injury  which  would  result  to  the 
(^ause  of  Christianity  and  our  Church,  by  the  restoration  to  his  high 
spiritual  flinctions  <^  an  impenitent  Bishop,  convicted  of  gross  im- 
morality. 

*'  We  feel  assured  that  it  is  as  little  worthy  the  Convention  as  it  is 
positively  disrespectful  to  the  House  of  Bishops,  to  suppose  that  such  a 
body  of  Christian  Prelates  are  to  be  induced  to  abandon  their  delibe- 
rately formed  convictions  of  what  they  owe  to  tbe  purity  of  the  Church 
of  God,  merely  by  the  insensibility  this  Convention  may  evince  to  the 
most  serious  moral  delinquencies  in  asking  for  the  termination  or 
modification  of  such  a  sentence.  Viewing  then,  as  we  do,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Right  Bev^  Bishop  Onderdonk  to  the  exer(»se  of  hi|  £pis« 
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copal  functions,  as  being  pregnant  with  the  most  wide-spread  and 
withering  evils  to  the  cause  of  religion,  as  inflicting  an  indelible  disgrace 
upon  the  Christian  Ministry,  as  in  our  view  in  direct  contravention  of 
the  rights  secured  to  us  by  the  Constitution  and  Canons,  and  as  being 
fatal  to  the  unity,  harmony,  and  usefulness  of  our  Church;  we  do 
most  earnestly  and  solemnly  protest  against  it,  and  before  God  and 
man  do  we  disclaim  all  responsibility  for  the  flood  of  mischief  which 
must  flow  from  such  an  outrage  upon  the  religious  sensibilities  of  our 
people,  and  so  reckless  a  defiance  of  the  just  indignation  of  the  whole 
Christian  world." 

Considering  the  aspect  which  the  case  has  now  assumed,  our  readers 
may  not  be  sorry  to  have  placed  under  their  eyes,  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing  official  proceedings,  a  letter  which  discusses  the  whole  ques- 
tion very  fully  and  temperately,  and  which  appears  in  the  columns  of 
the  New  York  Churchman: — 

To  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Philander  Chase^  D.D.^  Bishop 

of  Illinois, 

"  Right  Reverend  Sir, — Another  year  having  brought  round  the 
Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  its  present  unhappy  and  im- 
perfect condition  is  naturally  forced  afresh  upon  the  recollection  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Zion. 

'*  You  will  probably  remember,  when  you  see  the  signature,  that  1  am 
not  immediately  connected  with  your  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic, 
but  I  will  not  fear  your  asking,  what  right  I  have  to  interfere  in  the 
matter,  because,  as  an  aged  prelate,  you  must  have  often  felt  the  force  of 
that  declaration  of  the  Apostle  respecting  the  Church — '  the  Body  of 
Christ,'  '  And  whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it!' 

"  I  address  you,  Right  Reverend  Sir,  because,  as  the  senior  Bishop  of 
the  Church  in  the  United  States,  it  seems  proper  that  the  first  authori- 
tative step  towards  the  relief  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York  from  its 
present  oppressed  state  should  be  taken  by  yourself;  and  because,  as 
your  venerable  years  proclaim  that  you  must,  ere  very  long,  be  called 
to  render  an  account  of  your  high  and  awful  office,  I  would  hope  that 
you  are  so  prepared  by  the  pure  and  charitable  Spirit  of  Christ  for  a 
blessed  entrance  into  His  presence,  as  to  be  able  now  to  review  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  late  trial  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Father  in  God,  Benjamin  T.  Onderdonk,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  New  York, 
uninfluenced  by  that  party  and  wrathful  feeling  which  perhaps  might  at 
the  time  have  unwittingly  influenced  even  your  judgment,  venerable 
sir ;  for  you  know  the  Church  teaches  us  that '  this  infection  of  nature 
doth  remain,  yea  in  them  that  are  regenerated.' 

**  I  wish  then  to  draw  your  attention,  first,  to  the  fact  that  the  Bench 
of  Bishops  in  the  United  States  are  at  the  present  time  inflicting  a 
grievous  wrong  upon  the  diocese  of  New  York,  by  forcibly  and  arbi- 
trarily, without  its  own  consent  and  beyond  the  power  of  its  own  con- 
trol, depriving  it,  for  an  uncertain  and  indefinite  period,  of  the  care  and 
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superintendence  of  a  Bishop  of  its  own ;  thereby  placing  it  under  the 
guidance  and  control  of  a  committee  of  presbyters  and  laymen  ;  a  mode 
of  government  which  is  nowhere  recognized  in  the  Bible,  and  to  which, 
therefore,  no  peculiar  unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  any  way  pro- 
mised! An  act  of  Episcopal  oppression  this,  which,  so  far  as  my 
limited  knowledge  extends,  is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  Catholic 
Church ! 

*^  I  am  sure,  sir,  that  you  would  not  wish  to  enter  the  eternal  world 
without  first  having  the  solemn  conviction  that  you  had  done  every ' 
thing  in  your  power  to  remedy  so  unscriptural  a  state  of  things ;  espe- 
cially as  it  was  your  unhappiness  to  be  one  of  the  principal  agents  in 
bringing  this  unfortunate  diocese  into  this  very  sad  condition.  For  if 
a  Bishop  be  one  of  Christ's  most  important  legacies  to  His  Church,  then 
to  be  deprived  of  one  for  years  together  must  be  a  fearful  injury ;  and 
no  one  can  have  better  opportunity  than  yourself.  Right  Reverend  Sir, 
of  knowing  that  the  transient  visits  of  prelates,  whose  own  dioceses 
demand  all  their  care,  can  by  no  means  make  up  the  loss. 

"  That  for  this  act  of  oppression  against  the  diocese  of  New  York 
the  house  of  Bishops  is  alone  responsible,  is  clear  from  the  character  of 
the  sentence  passed  upon  their  Bishop,  which  is  indefinite  suspension. 
Now,  so  long  as  the  Bishop  is  only  *  suspended,'  his  diocese  cannot 
elect  another,  however  they  might  desire  to  do  so ; — and  it  is  the  house 
of  Bishops  only  who  are  competent  to  reverse  the  sentence,  or  to  in- 
crease it  to  *  degradation ; '  by  either  of  which  the  diocese  would  be 
again  restored  to  its  scriptural  and  Catholic  integrity.  What  makes 
the  wrong  done  to  this  diocese  yet  more  glaringly  unrighteous  is,  that 
the  trial  and  condemnation  of  their  Bishop  was  entirely  unsought  by 
its  members  as  a  bodv ! 

"  I  am  aware  that  it  was  always  hoped,  by  many  of  those  who  sen- 
tenced the  Bishop  of  New  York,  that  he  would  resign  the  episcopate, 
and  that  in  this  way  his  diocese  would  become  free  to  choose  a  suc- 
cessor. But,  venerable  sir,  was  it  justice  to  that  large  and  important 
portion  of  the  fiock  of  Christ  to  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  a  man 
whom  a  majority  of  his  judges  had  declared  to  be  so  vile  as  no  longer 
to  be  fit  to  have  the  rule  over  them  ?  Ah,  sir !  surely  their  expecting 
such  an  act  of  self-denial  from  Bishop  Onderdonk  is  proof  that  his 
episcopal  brethren  could  not  really  have  believed  him  to  be  the  fallen 
man  they  professed  to  have  supposed  him !  And  yet  on  the  other 
hand,  if  innocent,  it  was  surely  probable  that  he  might  feel  that  to 
resign  would  be  giving  place  to  the  devil,  (false  accusations, — at  least, 
most  uncharitable  constructions,)  and  thereby  encourage  the  evil  one 
again  to  stir  up  false  accusers  against  the  brethren.  Or,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  might  have  been  supposed  probable,  that  he  would 
suspect  that  the  chief  motive  for  his  accusation  and  condemnation  was 
to  be  found  in  the  exception  they  took  '  against  him  concerning  the  law 
of  his  God,'  and  that  therefore  to  resign  would  be  to  enable  his  enemies 
to  give,  through  him,  a  deadly  thrust  at  what  he  considers  the  purity  of 
'the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.'     But,  however  these  things 
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might  be,  it  is  evident  that  all  law  forbids  that  the  innocent  shall  unne- 
cessarily be  made  to  suffer  with  the  guilty ;  much  more  does  this  hold 
with  respect  to  a  large  body  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  one  who  is 
judged  to  be  an  unfaithful  pastor ;  I  contend,  therefore,  that  a  legal, 
moral,  religious,  and  very  bitter  wrong  has  been  done  to  the  innocent 
diocese  of  New  York,  in  thus  heedlessly,  cruelly,  and  unrighteously  con- 
founding it  with  its  supposed  guilty  Bishop. 

"  But  pardon  me.  Right  Reverend  Sir,  if  in  the  next  place  I  state 
^  that  the  American  bench  of  bishops  stands  before  all  the  world,  self- 
condemned  in  this  matter ;  for  that  they  have  recently  passed  a  canon 
to  the  purport,  that  hereafter  no  Bishop  shall  be  subject  to  '  indefinite' 
suspension !  Why  surely,  surely.  Fathers  of  the  Church  of  God  in  the 
United  States  !  what  will  be  a  wrong  either  to  the  Church  or  the  indi- 
vidual to-morrow,  cannot  be  right  to-day !  Oh,  my  Fathers,  how 
painful  an  evidence  does  this  afford  that  you  are  conscious  of  having 
acted  in  the  late  '  trial '  with  unrighteous  severity !  or  at  least  with  a 
want  of  holy  wisdom  !  But  if  so,  will  you  then,  ye  humble  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  be  too  proud  to  undo,  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  so  serious,  so 
fatal  an  error  ?     Oh,  I  would  fain  hope  not ! 

*'  Permit,  then,  an  humble  presbyter  to  surest  even  to  his  Fathers 
in  Christ,  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  determine,  at  all  hazards, 
to  do  right !  A  grievous  injustice  has  been  done,  as  I  have  shown,  by 
your  means,  to  the  diocese  of  New  York :  this  must  be  undone,  if  you 
would  not  be  found,  it  may  be,  with  the  blood  of  souls  in  the  skirts  of 
your  garments.  You,  many  of  you,  I,  doubt  not,  from  whatever  cause, 
believe  Bishop  Onderdonk  unfit  to  resume  the  powers  of  the  episcopate: 
be  it  so ;  but  remember  this  is  not  the  only,  nor,  at  the  present  time, 
the  most  important  question  ;  we  are  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come ! 
But  it  is  an  evil,  and  a  most  unrighteous  oppression,  to  deprive  an  in- 
nocent diocese  of  its  Bishop  for  an  unlimited  series  of  years  ;-^-this 
sin  therefore  must  be  got  rid  of,  if  you  yourselves  would  be  pure  in  the 
sight  of  God  ;  even  though  the  painful  alternative  were  to  restore  a  very 
faulty  Bishop  to  his  diocese.  May  not  then  a  special  session  of  the 
house  of  Bishops  be  called,  and  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  New  York  be 
again  reviewed ;  and,  if  a  righteous  and  charitable  equity  requires  it, 
may  not  the  Bishop  be  fully  '  degraded  ; '  or,  if  his  judges  tremble  thus 
to  crush  their  brother,  remembering  the  day  when  they  shall  with  him 
stand  side  by  side,  to  be  all  judged  at  another  tribunal ;  then,  what  is  to 
prevent  their  revoking  a  sentence  which,  by  their  own  late  canon,  they 
have  themselves  declared  to  be  unjust  ?  and  thus,  by  one  or  other  of 
these  methods,  relieving  the  diocese  from  its  state  of  unholy  oppression  ? 
And  tliis  last,  the  restoration  of  the  Bishop,  might  be  conscientiously 
voted  for  by  those  of  his  brethren  who  are  far  from  believing  him  inno- 
cent, on  the  plain  and  avowed  ground  that  they  can  no  longer  consent  to 
do  evil  that  good  may  come,  by  continuing  to  oppress,  through  the 
tyrannical  exercise  of  episcopal  power,  the  innocent  for  the  sake  of 
punishing  him  whom  they  esteem  as  guilty. 

'*  Another  reason  for  urging  a  review  of  the  Bishop's  case  arises  from 
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the  fact,  that  while  his  friends  say  that  additional  proof  of  his  innocence 
can  be  adduced,  I  have  heard  it  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are 
matters  of  accusation  which  are  perhaps  worse  than  any  that  were 
brought  forward  on  the  trial,  and  which  make  his  restoration  utterly  im- 
possible !  But  surely,  Sir,  this  method  of  dark  insinuation  cannot  be 
the  justice  of  the  American  Church  ?  For,  first,  this  stabbing  of  a  man 
in  the  dark,  much  more  a  chief  ruler  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  would  dis- 
grace a  pagan !  And,  secondly,  who  that  had  one  spark  of  love  to 
the  purity  or  peace  of  the  Bride  of  Christ,  would  permit  her  to  suffer  a^ 
she  is  doing  in  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  when,  if  these  insinuations  are 
not  damnable  falsehoods,  they  know  those  things  of  its  guilty  head  which, 
by  causing  his  instant  and  unquestioned  removal,  and  so  enabling  the 
diocese  to  elect  a  holier  chief,  would  at  once  restore  peace  within  its  dis- 
tracted borders! 

"  Permit  me,  then.  Right  Reverend  Sir,  most  respectfully  to  remark  in 
conclusion,  that  it  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  American  bench  of 
Bishops,  due  to  the  holy  rights  of  the  oppressed  Diocese  of  New  York, 
due  to  Bishop  Onderdonk  himself,  and,  above  all,  due  to  the  honour  of 
Christ,  who  Himself  established  Apostolic  Episcopacy,  that  the  said 
Right  Reverend  B.  T.  Onderdonk  should  without  further  unjust, 
unscriptural,  and  ruinous  delay,  be  at  once,  either  restored  to  his 
Diocese,  or  altogether  degraded  from  his  high  and  holy  office. 

'*  1  have  the  honour  to  remain,  with  profound  veneration  for  your 
sacred  office.  Right  Reverend  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant  in 
Christ,  "A  Catholic. 

"  Canada  West,  Oct.  8,  1849." 

Secession  to  Rome, — A  great  sensation  has  been  created  at  New 
York  by  the  secession  to  Rome  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Forbes,  a  divine  of 
nearly  twenty  years*  standing  in  the  American  Church.  Not  only  had 
he,  up  to  a  very  late  period,  held  the  charge  of  the  parish  of  St.  Luke's, 
in  New  York,  to  which  he  was  appointed  In  1834,  but  he  had,  a(^ 
different  times,  filled  other  important  offices ;  he  was  twice  a  delegate 
to  the  General  Convention,  in  1844  and  in  1847;  and  has  been  a 
Trustee  of  the  Theological  Seminary  since  1835  ;  and  a  member  of  its 
Standing  Committee  since  1846.  In  1844  he  was  one  of  the  principal 
defenders  of  Church  principles  during  the  discussions  which  took  place 
at  the  General  Convention  in  Philadelphia.  In  18479  in  the  discussion 
of  the  unhappy  case  of  Bishop  Onderdonk,  the  course  which  he  took 
was  less  favourable  to  the  suspended  Bishop  than  that  of  the  party 
with  which  he  generally  acted.  Nothing  had  transpired  to  lead  to  a 
suspicion  that  his  allegiance  to  the  Church  was  shaken  till  very 
recently,  when  rumours  of  his  proposed  secession  got  abroad,  but  were 
disregarded  by  many,  until  the  appearance  in  the  public  prints  of  the 
following  document : — 

"  New  York,  2\st  Nov.  1849. 
"To    the    Rev.   Wm.   Berrian,    D.D.,    President    of   the    Standing 
Committee  of  the  diocese  of  New  York. 

**  Rev,  and  dear  Sir, — You  may  conceive  that  it  is  with  no  ordinary 
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emotion  that  I  feel  myself  constrained  to  declare  to  you,  as  President 
of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  diocese  of  New  York,  that  it  is  my 
intention  no  longer  to  exercise  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church*  it  having  become  my  deep  and  conscientious  conviction  that 
duty  to  God  requires  of  me  to  unite  myself  to  the  One  Holy  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church  in  communion  with  the  See  of  Rome,  to  which 
alone  I  feel  that  my  allegiance  is  due.  With  great  personal  considera- 
tion^  I  remain,  Rev.  and  dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  John  Murray  Forbes." 

It  is  expected  that  others,  both  clergymen  and  laymen,  will  follow 
the  example  of  Dr.  Forbes,  and  that  the  result  of  the  secession  will  be 
a  depression  of  Church  principles,  and  a  reaction  in  favour  of  Puri- 
tanical views,  in  the  American  Church.  It  was  currently  reported  at 
New  York  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  house  of  Bishops  had  been 
called  for ;  but  the  report  was  contradicted. 

Distresitd  State  of  the  Munonary  Fund. — We  stated  in  our  last  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  domestic  missions  of  the  American  Church 
are  labouring.  In  consequence  of  these,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  reso- 
lutions passed  in  June  last,  the  domestic  Committee  of  Church  Missions 
have  issued  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  di£ferent  congregations  throughout 
the  States  for  support,  reminding  them  that  the  Church  stands  pledged 
to  the  support  of  the  different  missionary  Bishops  and  Missionaries,  who 
have  gone  forth  to  plant  the  Grospel  in  the  West,  upon  the  fiedth  of  the 
promises  made  to  them  on  behalf  of  the  Church.  According  to  their 
statement,  a  year's  salary  was  due  to  nearly  all  the  Missionaries  on  the 
1st  of  October  last,  the  mission  board  being  under  an  aggregate  liability 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  They  report  various  retrenchments  in  the 
expenses  of  administration,  and  reductions  in  missionary  stipends,  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  ten  thousand  dollars  compared  with  the  preceding 
year ;  notwithstanding  which,  a  sum  of  forty-two  thousand  dollars  will 
Jbe  required,  "  in  order  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  next  General  Con- 
vention, the  Church  shall  have  redeemed  the  pledges  made  to  her 
Bishops  and  Missionaries."  They  urge  that  *'  already  despair  is  doing 
its  work,  and  Missionaries  are  leaving  stations  of  importance  and  pro- 
mise, compelled  by  starving  necessity  to  seek  some  other  place  of 
labour."  The  Bishops  have  sanctioned  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Missions,  appointing  the  First  Sunday  in  Advent  as  the  day  for  making 
missionary  collections  throughout  the  Union. 
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Church  of  England  before  the  Refor- 
mation, 202;  the  word  "Minister" 
taken  to  signify  Priest,  203;  remarks 
on  the  principle  on  which  Mr.Maskell's 
appeal  to  authority  is  conducted,  204 ; 
unsupported  by  our  formularies  or  the 
writings  of  our  Divines,  205. 

JdeUxide,  Bishop  of,  his  protest  against 
popish  intrusiofi^  475* 

Alford,  Rev.  H.,  I^is  annotations  on  the 
Gospels,  444;  his  learning,' research, 
and  piety,  445 ;  he  maintains  the  dis- 
tinctness and  independence  of  the  four 
Gospels,  446;  his  assertion  that  the 
present  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  is  only  a 
compilation  from  the  original  Hebrew, 
447. 

Apostolical  EpistleSt  the,  call  for  an  in- 
exhaustible exercise  of  searching,  sift- 
ing, and  pondering,  436;  extracts  from 
Dr.  Peile's  annotations  on  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  437—439. 

Apostolical  Succession,  this  doctrine  proved 
from  Rom.  i.  5,  43;  and  the  recon- 
struction of  synods  advocated  by  Dr. 
Peile,  440. 

Bailey^  Mr.,  remarks  on  his  **  Festus," 

386. 
Bishops,  mode  of  appointing,  under  the 

Carlovingian  dynasty  of  France,  213. 
Bowyer,   Mr.,    his   tabular  statement  of 

alterations  in  workhouse  schools  at  his 

tours  of  inspection,  125. 
Brandenburg,  memoirs  of  the  House  of, 
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by  Leopold  Ranke,  395 ;  a  subordinate 
state,  396 ;  character  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam I.,  397 ;  his  tyranny  and  ill  hu- 
mour to  his  children,  398;  he  insist! 
on  his  daughter's  marrying,  399 ;  his 
severity  to  his  son,  400 ;  whom  he  im- 
prisons, 401 ;  his  wife,  Sophia  Dorothea, 
402;  George  I.  of  England,  and  the 
wife  of  Peter  the  Great,  403;  the 
Margravine  of  Bareith,  404;  party 
squabbles  about  precedence  and  eti- 
quette, 405;  Frederick  the  Great,  406; 
his  neglect  of  his  wife,  407 ;  seizes  on 
the  kingdom  of  Silesia,  408 ;  institutes 
the  order  of  knighthood  called  from  his 
name,  409 ;  opposed  to  royal  power  in 
the  government  of  the  nation,  410; 
comparison  between  him  and  Philip  of 
Macedon,  411;  his  friendship  and 
quarrel  with  Voltaire,  412;  lamentable 
death-bed  of  Frederick  William,  413; 
Ranke's  interesting  account  of  the  legal 
reforms,  414 ;  the  number  and  length 
of  lawsuits,  415 ;  his  improvements  in 
agriculture  and  commerce,  416 ;  details  * 
of  Professor  Ranke's  book  uninterest- 
ing to  the  general  reader,  417* 

Broume,  Mr.,  his  report  on  the  religious 
instruction  in  schools,  121. 

"  Bull"  and  " Bear''  in  Stock  Exchange 
language,  explained,  455. 

Bulwer  Lytton,  Sir  E.,  remarks  on  bis 
"  King  Arthur,"  381. 

Bute,  Lord,  remarks  of  Frederick  the 
Great  on  him,  and  the  English  political 
system  of  that  day,  410. 

Cahinistie  Coniroversyy  the,  ably  eluci- 
dated in  Mr.  Houghton's  useful  sys- 
tematic treatise,  451. 

Canada,  the  Conquest  of,  by  Captain  War- 
burton,  153 ;  Sebastian  Cabot's  voyage 
of  discovery,  154 ;  expedition  of  Corte- 
real.  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  Veragzano, 
155  ;  of  Gomez,  156;  of  Jacques  Car- 
tier,  157 ;  his  second  expedition  to  the 
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Oalf  of  St  Lawrence,  158;  friendly 
reception  of  the  natives,  159 ;  he  dis- 
coyers  the  city  of  Hochelaga,  160; 
brings  home  the  chief  Donnacona  to 
France,  16] ;  Champlain  the  governor 
of  New  France,  162;  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  country  at  the  time  of 
its  occupation  by  Europeans,  163 ;  the 
adjustment  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
English  and  French  territories,  164 ; 
success  of  English  arms  secured  by 
Pitt's  appointment  of  Amherst  and 
Wolfe,  165;  the  capture  of  Louisburgh, 
166;  the  cruelties  perpetrated  in  the 
war,  167:  Montcalm's  fatal  error  in 
quitting  the  shelter  of  the  fortifications 
of  Quebec,  168;  the  siege  and  fall  of 
Quebec,  169;  the  heroic  death  of 
Wolfe,  170. 

Capital  Punishmentt  views  of  Frederick 
the  Great  on,  408. 

Cathedral  Eitablishments,  Rev.  Mr.  Whis- 
ton's  pamphlet  on,  88 ;  their  origin  and 
subsequent  history,  BQ ;  Henry  VIII. 
the  founder  of  fourteen,  90;  extract 
from  the  first  chapter  of  the  Statutes  of 
Canterbury  and  Durham,  91 ;  deacons 
attached  to  each  chapter,  92 ;  also  sub- 
deacons,  92 ;  the  salaries  for  these,  with 
deaconry  in  some  instances,  in  favour 
of  divinity  lecture,  94 ;  alterations  in 
the  cathedral  system,  95;  the  causes 
to  which  such  alterations  are  to  be  at- 
tributed, 96;  neglect  of  episcopal  visi- 
tation, 97 ;  consequent  deviations  from 
statutes  and  founder's  injunctions,  98; 
Mr.  Hope's  speech  on  the  neglect  of 
episcopal  visitation,  99;  the  sad  con- 
sequences of  the  present  system  of  ap- 
pointment to  bishoprics,  100;  making 
the  Church  the  slave  of  the  State,  101 ; 
and  causing  the  appointment  of  worldly- 
minded  men,  102;  Mr.  Horsman's 
speech  on  the  increase  of  bishops,  103; 
quotes  Lord  Henley's  plan  of  Church 
reform,  104;  the  creation  of  suffragan 
bishoprics,  105  ;  the  cathedrals  no 
longer  parish  churches,  106. 

Church  of  England^  history  of  the,  by 
J.  B.  S.  Carwithen,  B.D.,  418;  im- 
portance of  the  study  of  Church  his- 
tory, 419;  the  Church  and  State  distinct 
in  their  existences,  420;  the  State  in 
collision  with  the  Church,  421 ;  their 
present  relations  most  unsatisfactory, 
422;  religious  duties  correlative  with 
the  regal  supremacy,  423;  and  sepa- 
rated from  them,  the  doctrine  of  State 
supremacy  to  be  rejected  and  abhorred, 
424 ;  the  present  aspect  of  this  ques- 


tion, 425;  the  remedy  to  be  sougK 
426 ;  in  the  restoration  of  Convocation, 
427 1  in  an  altered  mode  of  appointing 
bi:ihops,  428;  in  the  increase  of  the 
episcopate,  429 ;  requirements  of  the 
times,  430 ;  commended  to  the  faithful 
sons  of  the  Church,  431. 

Church  of  England^  the,  its  origin  not  due 
to  St  Augustine's  mission,  well  main- 
tained by  Mr.  Mangin  in  bis  Catechism 
of  Church  History,  434 

Church  Synodtf  the  restoration  or  recon- 
struction of,  advocated  by  Dr.  Peile  in 
his  Annotations  on  Rom.  L  5  and  Acts 
zv.,  440. 

Colombo,  the  establishment  of  a  new  col- 
lege proposed,  225. 

Confettions  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit,  247 ; 
general  remarks  on  the  inspiration  of 
Holy  Scripture,  248 ;  rationalistic  doc- 
trines on  this  point,  249  ;  Mr.  Nelson 
Coleridge  vindicates  hia  father's  tenets 
from  some  statements  in  this  Review, 
250 ;  their  agreement  shown  with  those 
of  Blanco  White,  Sterling,  and  Froude, 
251 ;  Mr.  Green's  "  Introduction  " 
shows  them  to  have  been  derived  from 
Lessing,  252;  who  is  really  an  infidel 
writer,  253;  unsettled  state  of  Cole- 
ridge's mind,  254 ;  he  asserts  the  ex- 
istence of  an  inward  inspiration,  255; 
denies  the  infallibility  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, 256;  or  any  but  a  collective  in- 
spiration, 257 ;  his  mode  of  dealing 
with  infidels,  258;  identity  of  his  views 
with  those  of  Lessing,  259 ;  and  of 
Froude,  in  the  "  Nemesis  of  Faith," 
260;  who  also  rejects  the  inspiration 
of  Scripture,  261;  calling  it,  with 
Froude, "ventriloquism,"  262;  identity 
of  Sterling's  views  with  these,  263 ; 
and  of  Carlyle,  264 ;  and  of  Blanco 
White  in  general  principle,  though  not 
in  detail,  265;  extracts  from  his  Life 
to  prove  this,  266;  reason  and  con- 
science are  with  each  of  them  made  the 
arbiter  of  all  doctrine,  267;  remarks 
on  these  principles,  268;  difiScuIties 
about  the  text  no  proof  that  Scripture 
is  not  a  Divine  Revelation,269 ;  reason 
never  an  infallible  monitor,  270 ;  the 
happiness  and  consistency  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  271. 

Cornish,  Rev.  G.,  late  Vicar  of  Kenwyn, 
touching  Memoir  of,  471* 

Emerson,Mr., the  popularity  of  his  Essays 
a  sad  sign,  139;  the  inconsistency  and 
yet  narrow  limits  of  his  system,  140 ; 
Emerson  compared  with  Carlyle,  141 ; 
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his  Essay  on  **  History/'  142  ;  its  self- 
contradiction  and  Atheism,  143;  on 
"  Self- Reliance,"  144;  it  denounces 
prayer  as  a  ''disease  of  the  will,"  145 ; 
anathematises  travelling,  146  ;  Essays 
on  **  Compunction  or  Spiritual  Laws," 
and  on  *'  Love,"  147 ;  on  "  Friend- 
ship," 148;  on  "Circles,"  149;  on 
**  Intellect,"  150;  on  "Art,"  151;  self- 
idolatry  narrows  the  range  of  thoughts 
and  perceptions  by  the  exclusion  of 
our  fellow-man  and  of  God,  152. 

English  Language,  dislike  of  Frederick 
the  Great  to  the,  409. 

Episcopate,  Table  of  the,  of  the  Reformed 
Catholic  Church,  223. 

Evangelische  Kirchen-Zeiiung,  a  series  of 
articles  in,  on  neological  unbelief,  287> 

Flattery,  Rev.  W.  Jackson's  Sermon  on^ 
448. 


Harington,  Chancellor,  his  defence  of  the 
Anglican  Church  from  the  imputations 
of  Mr.  Macaulay,  209 ;  whose  asser- 
tions as  regards  Cranmer  and  the  other 
Reformers  are  not  in  accordance  with 
historical  testimony,  210. 

Henley,  Lord,  his  plan  of  Church  Reform 
quoted  by  Mr.  Horsman,  104. 

Hobbes,  his  theory  of  the  angels  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  279. 

Holy  City,  Mr.  Williams'  historical,  topo- 
graphical, and  antiquarian  notice  of 
the,  171 ;  the  contents  of  each  volume, 
172 ;  some  remarks  on  the  ark  as  de- 
posited in  the  tabernacle,  173 ;  on  the 
discovery  of  Beer-lahai-roi,  174:  and 
of  Kadesh,  175 ;  on  the  meaning  of 
"Millo,"  176;  on  the  Samaritans,  177; 
account  of  Herod  the  Great,  178 ;  his 
dreadful  death,  179 ;  the  sacking  of 
the  Holy  City  by  the  victorious  armies 
in  the  first  Crusade,  180;  Mr.  Pon- 
joulat's  opinion  of  the  influence  of 
France  in  the  future  condition  of  Pa- 
lestine, 181  ;  French  and  Russian 
"combination"  improbable,  182;  alte- 
rations in  the  plan  of  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, 183 ;  Mr.  Williams'  investiga- 
tion of  Dr.  Robinson's  arguments,  184; 
the  site  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  186 ;  the  plan  of  the  ex- 
terior walls,  186 ;  the  interior  division 
of  the  city,  187 ;  Acra,  as  described  by 
Josephus  and  Dr.  Robinson,  188,  189; 
Mr.  Williams'  theory  on  this  subject, 
190;  the  situation  of  Begetha,  191; 
the  present  site  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  the  true  one,  192 ;  its  1 
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present  appearance,  193:  concluding 
remarks  on  Mr.  Williams'  work,  194 ; 
the  gold  medal  for  science  awarded  to 
it  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  195. 

Hope,  Mr.,  his  eloquent  speech  on  the 
neglect  of  episcopal  visitation  of  chap- 
ters of  cathedrals,  98. 

Horsman,  Mr.,  his  "  Five  Speeches  "  on 
faults  alleged  against  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  102. 

Houghton,  Rev.  W.,  his  most  useful  and 
systematic  treatise  on  the  Calvinistic 
Controversy,  451. 

Humboldt,  Baron  Wilhelm  von,  his  Letters 
to  a  lady,  449. 

Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin,  the 
French  Bishops  support  the  Pope's  in- 
tention of  declaring  this  an  article  of 
the  Faith,  226—235;  the  question 
discussed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  synod 
at  Baltimore,  243. 

Inspectors,  list  of  the  five  appointed  by 
Government  for  the  inspection  of 
schools,  and  their  respective  districts  of 
inspection,  119. 

Inspiration,  the  doctrine  of  the  plenary, 
verbal  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  de- 
fended by  Dr.  Kitto,  213. 

Intemperance  in  Scotland,  report  of  the 
Committee  for  its  suppression,  459 ;  its 
increase,  460,  461 

Jackson,  Rev.  J.,  his  Sermons  on  **  Little 

besetting  Sins,"  447  ;  and  on  Flattery, 

448. 
"  John  Bull "  an  article  in  it  first  draws 

attention  to  the  Government  scheme  of 

education,  109. 

Katt,  Lieutenant,  his  friendship  for  Fre- 
deric the  Great,  401. 

Keble,  Rev.  J.,  his  lines  on  ^<  Pebbles  on 
the  Shore,"  218. 

Kelly,  Rev.  J.,  extract  from  his  Sermon 
on  the  Redemption  of  Christ,  457* 

Lampen,  Rev.  R.  late  vicar  of  S.  Probus, 

touching  Memoir  of,  47L 
Lawsuits,    the    number  and  length   of, 

during  the  reign  of  Frederic  the  Great, 

415. 

MaitlaneTs  Essays  on  the  Dark  Jges,  hia 
controversial  writings,  66 ;  dangers  of 
controversy,  66 ;  imputations  of  false- 
hood to  historians  of  the  Reformation, 
67 ;  in  the  case  of  George  Joye  of 
Peter  House,  Cambridge,  68 ;  of  An- 
thony Dalabee,  of  St  Alban's  Hall, 
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09 ;  of  Thomas  Green,  70 ;  of  Care- 
less, a  weaver  of  Coventry,  ^l ;  Dr. 
Maitland  an  apologist  for  Queen  Maryj 
Bonner  and  Gardiner,  ^2 ;  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  adherents  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, 73;  he  attacks  the  writings  of 
Bale  and  Poynet,  of  Winchester,  74 ; 
accuse  the  English  and  Scotch  exiles  of 
seditious  language,  75;  not  proved, 
from  the  absence  of  dates,  ^6;  and 
of  knavery  and  fitlsehood  on  the 
subject  of  the  female  succession  to 
the  throne,  77 ;  Bishop  Aylmer's  an- 
swer to  John  Knox,  78  i  the  charge  of 
dishonesty  not  against  it,  79 ;  Thomas 
Cromwell  painted  in  the  blackest  co- 
lours, 80;  Cranmer  and  others  accused 
of  ribaldry  in  their  contempt  of  super- 
stition, 81;  extracts  from  Strype  on 
this  subject,  82 ;  attempted  justification 
9S  the  act  of  Six  Articles,  83;  Dr. 
Maitland's  inaccuracy  and  want  of  pre- 
cision, 84 ;  his  defence  of  Bishop  Gar- 
diner, 86 ;  and  of  Bishop  Bonner,  86  ; 
his  prejudice  against  the  adherents  of 
the  Reformation,  87* 

Maiilarndf  Dr.  his  Dissertation  on  the  se- 
pulchral inscriptions  of  the  catacombs 
in  his  **  Church  of  the  Catacombs,*'  49. 

Ifaimtf^,  Archdeacon,  extracts  from  his 
Charge  on  the  Clergy  as  the  guardians 
of  education,  138. 

Marshall,  Mr.  his  "  Developments  of  Pro- 
testantism," 452 ;  rewarded  by  Govern- 
ment for  his  apostasy  from  the  Church 
by  an  inspectorship  of  schools,  453. 

Melancthon,  his  anticipation  of  the  rise  of 
neologrical  unbelief,  287> 

Modem  Angelogy  impregnated  with 
heathen  elements,  272;  would  derive 
Hebrew  Angelogy  from  the  dualistic 
principles  of  the  Magi,  at  the  Baby  Ionic 
Exile,  273;  spread  of  these  views  in 
England,  274 ;  Dr.  Lamb's  notions  of 
the  Fall,  275;  and  of  the  nature  of 
Satanic  influence,  276 ;  denies  that  the 
authors  of  it  were  fallen  Angels^  277; 
his  views  disproved  from  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, 278;  the  views  of  "Phileleutherus 
Anglicanus"  borrowed  from  Hobbes 
and  Strauss,  279 ;  denies  the  existence 
of  any  personal  Angel  in  the  earlier 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  280 ;  Dr. 
Mills'  and  Ode's  investigations  on  this 
subject,  281 :  notices  of  Satan  given  us 
before  the  Fall,  282;  and  in  the  book 
of  Job,  283 :  Winer  also  denies  the  per- 
sonality of  Angels,  284 ;  his  views  con- 
futed by  Holy  Scripture,  285;  warnings 
of  the  heterodoxy  of  these  books^  286 ; 


auch  views  censured,  by  anticipatioD 
by  Melancthon,  287. 
MUle,  Dr.,  on  the  existence  of  superhum 
beings,  281. 

NapieTf  Mr.,  his  Speeches  aa  M.P.  for  th^^ 
University  of  Dublin,  14. 

Naiional  EdueatioUt  the  present  unjustifi 

able  attempts  of  the  Govemmenton  thia^ 

subject  our  punishment  for  former  con 

cessions  of  principle,  435u 

NewtoHy  Rev.  H.,  his  wrath  against  allH 
critical  censure,  468 ;  his  absurd  verse^v 
on  <' Antichrist"  and  the  «Flightof  the=s= 
Apostate,"  469;  some  warnings  and.^ 
advice  for  him,  470. 

Pabuer^i  Appeal  to  the  Seotiish  BiMhoptP=— 
and  Clergy  on  the  question  of  the  re — 
lations  of  the   English    and    RussiaiK. 
Churches,  288 ;  an  outline  of  Mr.  Pal- 
mer's transactions  on  this  subject,  289  ^ 
these  and  his  Journal  of  too  personal  a. 
nature,  290 ;  letters  to  the  Primate  and. 
the  Bishop  of  London,  291 ;  remarks 
on  the  Bishop's  views  of  the  admission, 
of  communicants  from  foreign  Churches^ 
292 ;   difiSculties  attending  this  ques- 
tion, 293 ;  impossible  without  forsaicing- 
the  Russian  Communion,  294 ;  this  not 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Palmer,  295  ;  the 
union  of  Christendom  not  to  be  pro- 
moted   by  the  compromise    of  great 
truths,  296 ;  Mr.  Palmer  refused  ad- 
mission into  the  Russian  Communion, 
297;  appeals  to  the  Scottish  Bishops 
to  sanction  his  anathemas  of  Calvinistic 
heresies,  298 ;  they  refuse  to  enter  on 
the   examination   of  his    propositions, 
299;    this  appeal  failing,  he  impru- 
dently pledges  himself   to    become  a 
member  of  the  Russian  Communion, 
300;  declares  the  Western  Church  he- 
retical in  the  doctrine  of  the  Procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  301 ;  the  result  of 
Mr.  Palmer's  exertions,  302. 

Papacy  in  Ezilef  the.  The  pope  deposed 
in  May,  1848,  344  ;  Count  Rossi's  as- 
sassination, 345 ;  decree  of  the  Roman 
Assembly  proclaiming  a  republic,  346 ; 
the  proclamation  of  the  ministry,  347 ; 
Mazzini's  deism  and  republicanism, 
348 ;  clever  but  fallacious  article  in  the 
Quarterly  on  this  sufagect,  349.  357 ; 
Mazzini's  discourse  on  the  unification 
of  Tuscany  with  Rome,  350;  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Roman  republic,  351 ; 
observes  a  total  silence  respecting  the 
papacy,  352  ;  Cardinal  Antonelli's  me- 
morial to  the  courts  of  Europe  on  be- 
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half  of  the  Pope,  353 ;  recounts  the  late 
events  at  Rome,  354, 355 ;  and  calls  on 
foreign  powers  to  aid  him,  356 ;  ap- 
peals to  the  "Queen  of  Heaven  "  for 
protection,  357 ;  the  Revolution  the 
work  of  the  people,  358 ;  the  Pope 
cannot  substantiate  any  political  right 
to  his  sovereignty,  359 ;  it  is  founded 
on  a  religious  tbeory,  360 ;  roust  be 
accepted  by  the  people,  .361 ;  it  is  not 
only  de  facto  but  de  jure  extinct,  362 ; 
foreign  interference  unjustifiable,  363 ; 
duplicity  and  perfidy  of  France,  364 ; 
an  expedition  sent  to  ensure  Rome 
against  a  restoration  of  the  Pope,  365 ; 
protest  of  the  Roman  republic  against 
the  French  invasion,  366;  proclama- 
tion of  General  Oudinot,  367 ;  counter 
proclamation  of  the  Roman  trium- 
virate, 368 ;  Oudinot  censured  by  the 
National  Assembly,  and  M.  Lesseps 
sent  as  special  envoy,  369;  his  first 
account  of  the  state  of  Rome,  370 ; 
his  opinion  of  Mazzini,  371 ;  Mazzini's 
description  of  Rome  in  May,  372;  the 
state  of  finances,  373 ;  a  clerical  ad- 
ministration cannot  be  restored,  374; 
conduct  of  England  in  this  matter, 
375 ;  diplomatic  communications  with 
Rome,  376 ;  and  spiritual  supremacy 
of  the  Pope  acknowledged,  377* 

Parish  schoolmasters^  a  few  words  to, 
the  importance  of  their  work,  51 ;  the 
danger  of  a  too  exclusively  intellectual 
education,  52 ;  a  Christian  character 
requisite,  53;  acquirements  valu- 
able, but  not  above  moral  qualities, 
54 ;  danger  of  an  unappreciated 
contact  with  sacred  things,  55; 
scholastic  deficiencies,  how  remedied, 
56 ;  temptations  and  trials  of  the  school- 
master, 57;  their  consequent  effects  on 
the  master,  58 ;  and  on  the  pupils,  59 ; 
a  pastoral  care  of  children  enjoined,  60; 
counsel,  support,  and  guidance  of  the 
clergy  needed  by  the  schoolmaster,  61 ; 
constant  intercourse  and  joint  prayer, 
62  ;  hard,  worldly  tone  oi  School,  63  ; 
to  be  obviated  by  afiectionate  inter- 
course, 64. 

Pauper  Education  and  Kneller  Hallt  the 
government  scheme,  107 ;  opposed  by 
the  Legislature  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  1839, 108;  clandestinely 
carried  into  effect  in  1849,  109;  an 
article  in  the  "John  Bull"  first  draws 
attention  to  it,  109,  110;  correspond- 
ence between  Sir  George  Grey  and  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  111;  work- 
house schools  subject  to,  and  inspectors 


and  a  normal  school  established  under, 
the  authority  of  the  Committee  of 
Council,  112;  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth*s 
Paper  on  Workhouse  Schools,  113; 
the  salaries  of  masters  and  mistresses, 
114;  who  are  to  be  under  the  control 
and  superintendence  of  the  Committee 
of  Council,  115;  the  very  dispropor- 
tionate religious  qualification  demanded, 
116;  the  dismissal  of  schoolmasters, 
117;  the  Minutes  of  the  Council  en- 
forcing Mr.  Kay*s  suggestions,  118; 
five  inspectors  appointed,  119;  "Let- 
ters of  Instruction  "  for  them,  120 ; 
the  Poor  Law  chaplain,  121  ;  Mr. 
Browne's  Report  on  religious  instruc- 
tion in  our  schools,  122 ;  the  effects  of 
teaching  a  "  general  religion  "  io  Ger- 
man schools,  123 ;  the  Bible  as  a  read- 
ing book,  124 ;  discouraged  by  in- 
spectors, as  shown  by  Mr.  Bowyer's 
Tabular  Report  of  his  inspection,  125  ; 
the  lesson  books  of  the  Irish  National 
Education  Board  introduced,  126 ;  in- 
dustrial and  specially  agricultural  pur- 
suits advocated  by  Mr.  Symons,  127; 
greater  facilities  of  teaching  workhouse 
above  national  school  children,  128; 
the  comparative  number  of  children  in 
each,  129;  children  of  ot(<-<foor  paupers, 
130;  the  effects  of  giving  a  merely 
secular  education  to  more  than  half  the 
children  of  the  poor  of  England,  131  ; 
the  normal  school  at  Kneller  Hall, 
132;  all  Minutes  on  the  internal  or- 
ganization omitted  in  the  Parliamentary 
Return,  133;  statement  of  expense, 
134  ;  misappropriation  of  funds,  135; 
capabilities  of  Kneller  Hall,  136 ;  the 
employment  destined  for  the  80  school- 
masters annually  issuing  thence,  137  ; 
extract  from  Archdeacon  Manning's 
Charge  on  the  Clergy  as  the  guardians 
of  the  education  of  the  poor,  138. 
Pilgrimage  to  Rome^  a,  by  the  Rev.  M. 
Hobart  Seymour,  322;  a  minute  survey 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  it  is,  323 ; 
cathedrals  as  ill  attended  on  the  Con- 
tinent as  with  us,  324;  the  original 
intention  of  the  Cathedral  system,  325; 
fated  deprivation  of  the  Canon  of  the 
cure  of  souls,  326  ;  severe  remarks  on 
the  abuses  of  the  system,  327 ;  three 
courses  proposed  for  its  amendment, 
328  ;  which  should  be  adopted  by  the 
bishops,  329 ;  scanty  attendance  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Lucca,  330 ;  love  of  ser- 
mons as  in  England,  331 ;  worship  of 
the  lower  classes  of  Romanists,  2^2; 
of  the  higher  classes,  333 ;  united  ^ot- 
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ship  prevented  by  the  retention  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  334 ;  monasteries  for  the 
higher  orders  like  boarding-houses, 
335  ;  filth  of  those  for  the  lower  orders, 
336 ;  convents  necessary  from  the  state 
of  morals,  337  ;  the  ceremony  of  taking 
the  veil,  338  ;  a  very  imposing  one,  339 ; 
the  exhibition  of  a  boy's  preaching, 
340 ;  irreverence  in  church,  341 ;  Mr. 
Seymour's  depreciatory  remark  on 
English  cathedral  service,  342;  his 
book  useful  and  instructive,  but  re- 
quiring revision,  343. 

Prayer  and  Eternal  Punithmeni,  Dangers 
and  heretical  views  on,  by  the  Author 
of  the  "  Light  of  Nature,"  467. 

Prince  Rupert  and  the  Cavaliers,  by  Eliot 
Warburton.  The  abiding  instance  of 
the  subject,  1 ;  the  disloyalty  of  the 
Parliaments,  2  fthe  diflSculties  of  King 
Charles,  3;  the  backwardness  and 
cowardice  of  his  advisers,  4  ;  in  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Bishops,  5 ;  Mr. 
Warburton  but  a  faint-hearted  sup- 
porter of  the  king,  6 ;  his  portrait  of 
Falkland,  7 ;  his  views  of  the  British 
Constitution,  8 ;  King  Charles*  **  Eikon 
Basilike,"  9;  Prince  Rupert's  early 
life,  10 ;  he  raises  the  king's  standard 
at  Nottingham,  11,  12;  letter  from  Sir 
Beville  Grenville,  13;  execution  of 
Strafford,  14;  Hyde,  Pym,  and  Hamp- 
den, 15 ;  Rupert  and  the  battle  of 
Edgehill,  16  ;  Hampden's  death  and 
character,  17 ;  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor,  1 8 ;  Rupert  commences  with 
prayer,  19 ;  he  is  defeated,  20 ;  con- 
siderations on  his  conduct,  21 ;  the 
battle  of  Naseby,  and  the  publication  of 
the  king's  letters,  22,  23 ;  his  martyr- 
dom, 24;  Prince  Rupert's  after-life, 
25  ;  King  Charles  a  patron  of  art,  26  ; 
various  anecdotes  of  him,  27 ;  letter 
from  Lord  Newcastle,  28;  reviews  of 
the  times,  29. 

Quebec,  the  siege  and  fall  of,  168. 

Roman  Catholic  Prelates^  their  precedence 
protested  against  by  the  Bishop  of  Syd- 
ney, 442  ;  referred  to  Lord  Grey,  443  ; 
his  quibbling  answer,  443  ;  protest  by 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  Sydney,  444. 
476. 

Sainfs  Tragedy,  the,  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Kingsley,  378  ;  remarks  on  Professor 
Maurice's  Preface,  379 ;  on  dramatic 
works  in  general,  380;  not  popularly 
understood,  381 ;  the  '<  Poem"  of  the 


Saint's  Tragedy,  382;  the  purpose  of 
the  work,  383 ;  injudicious  in  its  exag- 
gerations, 384 ;  true  and  false  asceti- 
cism distinguished,  385;  Bailey,  Bui- 
wer,  Taylor,  and  Kingsley,  compared, 
386;  character  of  Elizabeth  of  Hun- 
gary, 387 ;  individuality  of  Mr.  Kings- 
ley's  character,  388;  crusader's  song, 
889;  poetic  similes,  390;  Elizabeth's 
discovery  of  Lorn's  love  for  her,  391 ; 
her  mental  struggles  in  taking  the  con- 
vent vow,  392;  Mr.  Kingsley's  great 
power  if  not  abused,  393;  warned 
against  party  exclusiveness,  S04. 

Scottish  Churches,  peculiar  features  in  the 
architecture  of  the,  211. 

Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  on  the;  his  denunciation  of  the  prac- 
tice of  pulling  down  old  churches  to 
rebuild  them,  221. 

Sewell,  Rev.  William,  his  noble  Sermons 
on  'Mhe  Nation,  the  Church,  and  the 
University  of  Oxford,"  473. 

Seymour,  Rev.  Hobart,  his  '*  Mornings 
amongst  the  Jesuits  at  Rome,"  30; 
his  ability  as  a  controversialist,  31 ;  he 
is  visited  by  two  Jesuits,  32 ;  they 
converse  on  the  subjects  of  secession  to 
Rome,  33 ;  of  an  infallible  tribunal  of 
doctrine,  34 ;  not  to  be  found  in  coun- 
cils, bulls,  &c.,  35  ;  the  arguments  for  its 
existence  o(  hs  necessity  examined,  36; 
discussions  with  the  Professors  of  Dog- 
matic Theology,  and  of  Canon  Law,  on 
the  possibility  of  salvation  in  the  Church 
of  England,  37  ;  proved  by  a  syllogism, 
33;  the  Church  of  Rome  nowhere 
authoritatively  claims  infallibility,  39; 
only  supremacy  and  authority,  40 ;  the 
argument  reviewed,  41 ;  the  test  to  dis- 
tinguish a  fallible  from  an  infallible 
bull,  42 ;  the  conditions  defined,  43 ; 
the  difficulties  of  taking  Scripture  for 
the  tribunal,  44  ;  no  less  difficulties  sur- 
round the  Bullarium,45;  or  the  decrees 
of  councils,  the  traditions,  &c.  &c.,  46 ; 
Romish  and  Protestant  missions  com- 
pared, 47;  sudden  conversions  of 
Indians,  48;  sepulchral  inscriptions  in 
the  Catacombs,  49 ;  Mariolatry  in  Italy, 
50. 

Shuttleworth,  Mr.  Kay,  his  paper  on  work- 
house schools,  110. 

Simrock,  Karl,  the  poetical  powers  of, 
216 ;  his  tale  of  "  Der  Gute  Gerhard 
von  Koln,"  217 ;  anathematizes  the 
doctrine  of  all  human  meritoriousness, 
218. 

Southgate,  Bishop,  his  Report  of  the 
American  Mission  at  Mossoul,  481. 
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Stella,  anecdotes  of  her  to  be  found  in 
Wilde's  Memoirs  of  Dean  Swift,  480. 

Stock  Exchange,  unceremonious  expulsion 
from  the,  454;  "Bull,"  and  "Bear" 
in  Stock  Exchange  language,  explained, 
455. 

Sunset  Reverie,  the,  an  extract  from  the 
Allegory,  433. 

Swift,  Dean,  his  alleged  insanity  dis- 
proved by  Mr.  Wilde,  451. 

Symons,  Mr.,  his  Report  advocating  the 
introduction  of  industrial  and  specially 
agricultural  pursuits  in  pauper  schools, 
127. 

Taylor,  W.,  remarks  on  his  "  Philip  van 
Artenvelden,"  386. 

The  Caxtons,  by  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer  Lytton, 
303 ;  the  versatility  yet  unity  of  his 
style,  304 ;  no  jealousy  of  his  contem- 
poraries, 305  ;  the  Christian  tendencies 
of  their  writings,  306 ;  the  story  of  the 
Caxtons,  307;  unnatural  combination 
of  passion  and  humour,  308;  Pisis- 
tratus  Caxton's  early  life,  309 ;  anec- 
dote of  a  duck,  310 ;  feelings  on  coming 
home  from  school,  311;  early  rising, 


312 ;  admiration  for  mere  scholarship 
without  aim  or  positive  bearing,  313  ; 
speaks  of  the  earliest  Scripture  His- 
I  tory  as  "vague  myths,"  314;  want  of 
*'  conviction  "  in  author  and  hero,  315 ; 
love  of  parents  a  motive  and  treasure 
for  life,  316;  emigration  to  Australia, 
317;  a  masterly  extract,  showing 
thorough  knowledge  of  character,  318, 
319;  various  censures  on  the  book, 
320 ;  its  religious  indifference,  321. 

Valeric,  an  Autobiography,  by  Captain 
Marryatt,  R.N.,  218 ;  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  his  works,  219. 

Whiston,  Rev.  Robert,  his  Pamphlet  on 
Cathedral  Trusts  contains  much  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  cathedral 
foundations,  88. 

Wilmott,  Rev.  Robert  A.,  his  **  Journal 
of  Summer-time  in  the  Country,"  206 ; 
his  object  in  this  work,  207 ;  benefits 
of  the  contemplation  of  nature,  208. 

Wolfe,  General,  account  of  his  death, 
170. 
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